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Lrt.  I.  The  Orders  in  Cmtncil,  and  the  American  Embargo, 
beneficial  to  the  Political  and  Commercial  Interests  of  Great 
I Ihto in.     By  1  jord  Sheffield .     1 809. 

age  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  communicated  to 
Congi  ess  5th  Nov.  181 1. 
Report  in  purt  of  the  Committee,  to  whom  was  referred  that  par 

■:he  President's  Message  icltich  relates  to  Foreign  Affairs. 

A  View  of  the  State  of  Parties  in  the  United  State*  of  America; 

being  an  Attempt  to  account  for  the  present  Ascendancy  of  the 

French  or  Democratic  Parti/  in  that  Country,  in  two  Letters 

too  Friend.     Edinburgh,  Ballantyne.     1812. 

T  N  the  message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  communi- 
■*■  cated  to  Congress  on  the  3th  JJIpvcmber  last,  Mr.  Madison  con- 
cludes a  long  string  of  complaluts  against  Great  Britain,  with  a 
recommendation  that  they  should  assume  '  an  armour  and  an 
attitude  demanded  by  the  crisis/  Whether  any  or  all  of  these  com- 
plaints  are  well  or  ill  grounded,  one  thing  at  least  must  be  quite 
obvious  to  those  who  have  paid  any  attention  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  American  government,  namely,  that,  ever  since  the  accession  of 
that  stout  republican  and  stern  philosopher  of  the  new  school, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  there  has  existed  a  strong  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  American  executive  to  quarrel  Wrim  Great  Britain  ;  to 
seize  every  occasion  of  exciting  a  hostile  feeling  between  two  na- 
tions, whom  their  relation  to  each  other  in  point  of  origin,  of  lan- 
guage, and  of  habits,  to  say  nothing  of  ommon  interest,  ought  to 
predispose  to  amicable  intercourse,  and  mutual  good  will;  and 
whom  it  is  equally  obvious  that  it  is  the  interest  of  Prance  to  an- 
unite  aad  to  Errs]  against  each  other. 

Of  the  origin  of  this  spirit  in  the  American  government, 
we  shall  say  a  few  words  hereafter.  At  present  it  will  be  our 
business  to  examine  into  the  truth  of  the  allegations  of  the  Pre- 
sident's message,  and  the  object  of  those  menaces  held  forth  in  the 
report  of  the  committee,  to  whom  that  part  of  it  relating  to  foreign 
affairs  was  ret.  nil.    Suiting  aside  some  points  of  minor  importance, 
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the  wrongs  complained  of  by  Mr.  Madison  may,  we  conceive, 
be  comprehended  under  the  three  following  heads  : 

1 .  The  assumption  of  new  principles  of  blockade,  and,  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain,  the  rigorous  execution  of  certain  orders  in 
council,  in  violation  of  neutral  commerce  and  neutral  rights. 

2.  The  right  of  search  claimed  by  Great  Britain,  and  the  wrongs 
sustained  by  America  in  the  execution  of  it. 

3.  The  impressment  of  American  seamen. 

The  first  point,  however,  it  would  seem,  embraces  the  heaviest 
of  their  grievances.  The  member  of  the  senate  who  brings  up  the 
Report  of  the  committee,  is  stated  to  say  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  committee,  the  *  orders  in  council  were  of  themselves  a  suffi- 
cient cause  qf  war;'  that  '  British  encroachments  were  such  as  to 
demand  war,  as  the  only  alternative  to  obtain  justice ;'  and  that  *it 
was  the  determination  of  the  committee  to  recommend  open  war 
to  the  utmost  energies  of  the  nation.'  The  report,  to  be  sure,  is 
sufficiently  warlike.  It  states  that  '  France,  availing  herself  of  the 
proffers  made  equally  to  her  and  her  enemy  by  the  non-importation 
law  of  May,  1810,  announced  the  repeal,  on  the  1st  of  the  follow- 
ing November,  of  the  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan ;'  and  that  in  cou- 
sequence  thereof,  *  it  was  confidently  expected  that  this  act,  ou  the 
part  of  France,  would  have  been  immediately  followed  by  a  revo- 
cation on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  of  her  orders  in  council ;'  but 
that,  '  in  this  reasonable  expectation,  however,  the  committee  had 
been  disappointed ;'  and  it  goes  on  to  say,  *  it  affords  a  subject  of 
sincere  congratulation  to  be  informed,  through  the  official  organs 
of  the  government,  that  those  decrees  are,  so  far  at  least  as  our 
rights  are  concerned,  really  and  practically  at  an  end.'  The  Pre- 
sident, however,  in  his  message,  not  veuturing  to  go  the  whole  length 
of  this  assertion,  expresses  only  a  '  hope  that  the  successive  confirm- 
ations of  the  extinction  of  the  French  decrees,  so  far  as  they  vio- 
lated the  neutral  commerce  of  the  United  States,  would  have  in- 
duced the  government  of  Great  Britain  to  repeal  her  orders  in. 
council.'  ' 

The  *  hope*  and  the  '  expectation'  held  out  by  the  President 
and  his  committee,  would  have  been  '  reasonable'  enough  provided 
the  grounds  of  them  had  been  true.  But  Mr.  Madison  knew  per- 
fectly well,  and  his  committee  also  knew,  if  they  knew  any  thing 
of  the  subject,  that  during  the  whole  of  last  summer,  French  priva- 
teers, in  the  Baltic  and  Mediterranean,  took  every  American  vessel 
they  fell  in  with,  and  carried  them  for  condemnation  into  the  ports 
of  Italy,  Dantzig,  and  Copenhagen.  He  knew  that  every  week 
American  ships  and  cargoes  had  suffered  sequestration  in  the  ports 
of  Franco,  which  woeful  experience  had  taught  him  to  consider  as 
prqfty  nearly  the  same  tiling  with  confiscation.     Nay,  at  the  very 
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moment  when  the  committee  were  making  their  rej  'I!  squa* 

drouof  French  frigates  that  had  escaped  from  the  Lpire,  were  pin 

ing  and  plundering  \merican  vessel*  in  the  Atlantic.    In  fad, ail 
Am-  .  thai  no  decree  nor  proclamation  hai 

by  liuonaparte,  announcing  the  revocation  of  the  I  lilau 

decrees;  and  thai  Mr.  MCadbonhad  availed  himself  of  •  nu 

tlitional  communication  mude  to  General  Armstrong,  which,  from 
its  nature,  mm  I  bai  a  fa  u  1 1  i  i  ■  i  inch 

no  i  ;     i  in  be  performed.     The  President,  indeed, 

is  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  no  proof  whatever  had  yet  been 
given  fry  France,  of  any  intention  to  repair  me  (>thcr  wrongs  done 
to  the  United  States,  '  and  particularly  to  restore  the  great  amount 
of  American  property  seized  and  condemned  under  edicts,  which, 
(bough  not  affecting  dun  neutral  reli  id  therefore  not  enter* 

ing  into  questions  b«  tween  die  United  States  and  nts, 

Mere  nevertheless  bunded  in  such  unjust  principles,  that  die  n  pa- 
ration  might  to  have  ><  en  prompt  ana  atnple?  Tins,  bi  iug  only  a 
French  aggression,  is  kindly  takeu  oil  the  part  of  Mr.  Madison:  am 
though  he  caimot  conceal  mat '  the  United  States  have  much  reason 
t<»  be  dissatisfied  wfrh  we  rigorous  and  miexp 
which  their  trade  with  the  French  dominions  bas  been  subjected  ; 
yet,  against  England  only  and  her  '  hostile  Inflexibility,'  he  thinks 

recommend  to  Congress  t<>  pal  the  I  i 
mCu  fun  armour,  and  an  attitude  demanded  by  the  crisis. 

It  mi  ml  to  inquire  how  tin:   fac 

the  two  e  its  and  neutral  Ami  is  the 

original  and  prim  ally  be  ag  the  bos- 

tilitj  mC  ih.  i  In   !/•   expected  to  be  pointed.     We  have  no 

intention  to  discuss  over  again  the  merits  ot"  the  various  orders  in 
council.    The  question  to  be  now  ■ 

than  argument;  The  circumstances,  in  which  neutrals  are  placed 
by  the  peculiar  character  <>f  the  present  war,  are  entirely  noyel. 
France  has  d<  Utmost  to  extmgmsll  neutrality  altogether;  that 

of  America  has  survived  only  by  the  intervention  of  the  Atlantic. 
At  an  early  period  of  the  war,  the  skill  and  valour  of  our 
had  nearly  swept  from  the  face  of  the.  o  .  -Inn,  WD 

war  or  commerce,  bclongiug  to  the  enemy;  but  while  Her  colonies 

in  the  eastern  and  the  western  hem: 

■ion,  she  continued  to  enio)  thi  beiu  fits  of  a  commerce  with  those 
colonies  without  any  o  I  h   the  channel   of  neutral 

America.   Tin  French  marine,  it  is  ti 

driven  from  the  sea  in  the  war  which  commenced  in  IT  '«'>;  and 
they  oursetheu,  as  now,  to  the  employment  of  neutrals  for 

snpj  and  bringing  back  theii  .     Our 

prize  courts,  however,  condemned  this  new  species  of  neutrality, 
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on  the  principle  '  that  a  neutral  has  no  right  to  carry  on  a  trade 
with  the  colonics  of  one  of  the  belligerent  powers  in  time  of  war, 
in  a  way  that  was  prohibited  by  that  power  in  t  ■  i  <  e.'     On 

this  principle  We  acted  daring  that  war.  The  same  rule  was 
adopted  on  the  breaking  oat  of  the  revolutionary  war,  when  the  porta 
of  all  the  colonies  of  Prance  wero  thrown  open  to  every  neutral 
The  Americans  raised  a  clamour  against  the  rule  on  the  pre- 
tence of  its  ba\  log  been  ahandoned  during  the  American  war.  This, 
however,  was  not  tine:  far  from  being  abandoned,,  it  was  actually 
put  in  practice  ;  and  the  temporary  relaxations  it  underwent  wer« 
owinj;,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  FlK  Dch  being  able,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  cam  on  their  own  colonial  trade-  and,  secondly, 
to  their  baring  falsely  asserted  that  they  had  entirely  (hanged  the 
colonial  system  and  meant  to  throw  open  that  trade  to  for 
nations  in  time  of  peace.  Mr.  Madison  goes  a  step  beyond  lliis, 
and  asserts  that  the  pritic  for  the  first  time,  introduced  bj 

the  English  in  the  war  of  1756  ;  diat  it  has  no  pretension  or  title  to 
an  ancient  rale;  and  that,  instead  of  being  an  established  principle, 
it  is  well  known,  he  says,  thai  Great  Britain  is  the  only  nation  that 
has  acted  upon  or  otherwise  <>iveu  a  sanction  to  it.  Oue  might,  in 
the  first  place,  haw:  expected  that  the  date  of  the  year  17^6  would 
be  suliieit  nt  to  satisfy  an  American  as  to  the  rights  of  a  country 
which  was  then  hisovwi.  lint,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  the  principle  and  the  practice  of  capturing  and  con- 
demning neutrals  carrying  on  the  colonial  tiade  of  a  belligerent, 
were  neither  introduced  for  the  first  time  in  1756,  nor  it  Great 
Britain  the  only  nation  that  has  given  a  sanction  to  them.  In  the 
war  of  Queen  Anne,  ending  in  1713,  the  French  employed  tho 
Dutch  to  carry  on  their  colonial  trade;  but  five  out  of  the  six  vessels 
so  employed  were  captured  and  condemned  by  us  ;  yet,  neither  the 
French  nor  the  Dutch  complained  of  the  practice  or  the  principle, 
whjch  are,  therefore,  at  least  a  century  old.*  The  same  rule  waw 
acted  Upon,  without  ajiy  relaxation,  in  1793.  In  1794,  it  is  true,  an 
mdulgei  ce  was  granted,  as  to  American  intercourse  with  the  West 
Indies:  and  ;i  farthei  relaxation  took  place  in  J  798,  allowing  the  pro- 
duce of  the  West  India  colouics  to  be  brought  by  neutrals  to  the 
ports  of  this  COQBtn  i  or  to  some  port  of 'the  neutral  country.  These 
spontaneous  acta  "t  indulgence,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
libera]  construction  put  upon  his  Majesty's  order  by  the  prize  courts, 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  unexampled  prosperity  of  American  com- 
merce. The  same  system  of  liberality  was  pursued  on  the  renewal  of 
hostilities  in  1 NO  J.  The  commanders  of  his  Majesty's  ships  of  war 
and  privateer^  tructed  '  not  to  seize  any  neutral  vessels  which 
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should  be  found  carrying  on  trade  directly  between  die  colonies  of 
i Ik:  enemy  and  the  neutral  country  to  which  the  vessel  belonged, 
'  and  laden  with  property  of  the  inhabitants  of  such  neutral  country ; 
provided  Untouch  ikuIi.iI  vessel  should  not  be  supplying,  nor  should, 
on  the  outer  voyage,  have  supplied,  the  enemy  with  any  articles 
contraband  of  war,  and  should  trading  with  any  blockaded 

ports.' 

The  able  and  well  informed  writer  of  '  Wai  in  Disguise/  has 
laid  open  the  enormous  frauds  and  abuses  to  which  this  indulgence 
gave  rise.  It  will  he  .suflicient  tor  our  purpose  to  obseive,  that  so 
far  was  the  rule  of  17Jt>  relaxed,  that  the  ports  of  the  United  States 
of  America  became  BO  many  entrepots  for  the  manufactures  and 
commodities,  of  France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  from  whence  they 
were  re-exported,  under  the  American  flag,  to  their  respective  colo- 
nic: th<  v  brOQgbt  back  the  produce  of  those  colonics  to  the  ports 
of  America;  they  re-shipped  tin  in  for  tin  <  Demies'  porta  o/  Knrope, 
ihey  entered  freely  all  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  wilh  car- 
goes  brought  directly  from  the  hostile  colonies;  Quia,  in  fact,  not 
only  carrying  on  the  whole  trade  of  one  of  the  belligerent*)  which 
that  belligerent  would  have  carried  on  in  time  of  peace,  but  nil 
adding  their  own  and  a  considerable  part  of  OUTS.  Valuable  car- 
goes of  bullion  and  specie  and  of  spices  were  nominally  purchased 
by  Americans,  in  the  eastern  colonies  of  the  enemy,  and  wafted 
under  the  American  flag  to  the  real  hostile  proprietors.  ( )ne  single 
American  house  contracted  for  the  whole  of  the  merchandise  of 
tin  Dutch  Eaat  India  Company  at  Jiatavia,  amounting  to  no  less 
a  sum  than  one  million  seven  hundred  diousand  pounds  sterling. 
The  consequence  was,  that,  while  not  a  single  merchant  .ship  l-  - 
longing  to  the  eneinv  crosaed  the  Atlantic,  or  doubled  the  Cape  of 

Good  Hope,  the  produce  of  the  eastern  and    western  worlds  soh 
Cheaper  in  the  markets  of  France  and  Holland,  than  in  our  own. 

1  We  defend  our  colonies,'  sayi  the  writer  hi  whom  we  have  alluded, 
'  at  a  vast  expence;  we  maintain  at  a  Mill  gi<  nee,  an  irresistible 

navy;    we  chase  the  Ratol  BWJ  enemy  from  every  id,   ut  ific 

Bame  moment,  the  hostile  colonies  are  able,  fi  ioraaJety 

and  cheapness  of  their  new-found  BOfigatklB,  to  undersell  us  in  the  con- 
tinental markets  of  Europe.' 

Not  satisfied  with  this  unexampled  state  of  pi  to  which 

the  commerce  of America  had  attained,  through  the  munificent  con- 
cessions made  in  her  favor,  she  practised  still  farther  on  the  for- 
bearance of  Great  Britain,  by  sending  large  and  numerous  cargoes, 
which  might  fairly  be  considered  as  contraband  of  war,  direct  into 
the  porta  Otf  France;  SOch,  for  instance,  Bl  'three  and  four-inch' 
deals,  ipors,  iron  and  other  materials  employed  in  fitting  out,  and 
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equipping,  that  very  flotilla,  which  was  arowedbf  preparing  for  the 
invasion  of  this  kttsgdoas.  One  bandied  and  lifteeu  thousand  French* 
mca  wctc  encamps  on  thr  heights  of  Boulogne,  in  die  liiahest  state 
of  dt*dplme,  and  eommmwl  d  bv  the  choicest  officers  in  the  French 
•emce;  one  thousand  two  hundred  vessels  were  reads  to  transport 
tbetn  to  the  pillage  of  the  IkHtwicap  1  Yet,  because  the  Brtfish 
Xorenunent  at  length  thought  proper  to  wiuVhoId  its  forbearance, 
and  to  place  the  ports  of  France,  between  Ostend  and  Havre  de 
Grace, under  !  rigorous  blockade — the  Amei  'ght 

l-er  to  join  hi  the  clamours  of  France  against,  what  the*  l 

II,  our  iifew  principles  of  maritime  law,  the  violation 
utra!  right*,  and  blockade*  ruinous  to  1H 

was  found  necessary  to  declare  the  jwrts  of 
Prussia  in  a  state  of  blo»  rouoetjuencc  of  the  king  of  that 

ii  principle  of  honour   and 

■  H  uj.on    Hanover  and 
■an sea  against  the  L'nglish  flag;  but  tins 
>er  following.    YettnsjuBl 
for  American  interference. 
In  governpienl  found  it  expedient  to  dedal* 

Kittle  coasl  of  !  die  Elbe  to  In-,  si,  in  > 

•  1   by    Mr.  Fox,  in  a  note  to  Mi. 

'  thai  meh  blockade  should  not  extend  lo  pi  event  neutral 

■hip*    .ml    vessels    laden  with  j  I   being  the  property  of  his 

I  not  being  contraband  of  war,  from  approach* 

■  •Is,   and    entering   into  and  sailing  from   the   said 
5CC.     A  eoqceaaion  almost  exclusively   made  in 

mi  blockad  litnate  in  principle,  and  effectually  kept  up 

li)  led  by  Mr.  J>  paper  btock-* 

ade*;'  '  an  iiniiipati.111  «.!"  maritime  jurisdiction;'  and  he  took  that 
■  ipuitnnitv  ol  more  than  hinting  a  doubt  of  our  right  of  search,  by 
Lite  Freiu  h  prim  iplc,  that '  free  ahipa  make  free  goods.' 

Tht  death  0/  an  American  seaman,  by  an  accidental  Bunt  from 
in   I.'.  Bnotber  opportunity  of  increasing  the  clamour 

which  Mi.J-iVri  m  fa  I  contrived  to  raise  against  [England.  He 
)tni  1,  in  which  he  accused  Captain  Whitbj  of  mur- 

1,  and  intei  our  ships  oi  war  from  the  waters  of  America. 

Hit  pin  1  pletcl)  answered  by  the  violent  and  inflamma- 

tory resolutions  dial  •■•  •  ed  in  Congress,  and  winch  ended  in 

of  Groat  Britain  from  the 
j. u  I   tided  V.atci,  to  he  curried  into  efVect  however  at  a  dis- 

tant 

In  t"  1  ne,  commiBBti  re appointed  to adjust  the  ex- 

iitin^  commercial  differences  between,  the  two  government*;  Lord 

1  lulluiid 
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Holland  mitl  Lord  Auckland  on  the  our  uroe  and 

Mr.  Pincknev  011  the  other,  A  treaty  wu  concluded  on  just  and 
liberal  principles  of  reciprocal.  ))«aofiti  and  soot  ovet  to  America 
for  ratification;  ulneh  Mr.  Jefferson  thought  lit  to  refute,  uu 
thi.s  country  should  consent  t<>  admit  into  it  *  new  prim  ipli  ■■■  of  ma- 
ritime Jaw,'  correspondent  with  the  ' *  nVclan  ■■■ 
the-  French,  and  contrary  tot]  I y  die  law  of. 
ration 

The  whole  tenour  of  Mr,  Jefiersou's  adauoiattatioii  had  e» 
strong  suspicions  of  a  secret  understanding  between  bun  and  France; 
and  these  suspicions  were  considerably  tftreugthenecj  by  thia rejec- 
tion, and  auggeated  alteration  of  the  ti  i  ■■  ■  included  bj  I  in  autho> 
ii/»:il  minjetei  hero,  at  tbe  very  moment  of  the  notification  in  that 
Country  ol"  the  Berlin  decree.  It  happened  also  that  this  decree 
was  contemporaneous  in  its  operation  with  die  non-intercourse  act 
against  England;  which,  though  passed  in  May,  was  not  to  take  ef- 
fect until  November.  The  very  language  en  ployed  by  America  in 
bar  remonstrances  andnc^ociations  with  England,  wis  exactly  BimH 
lar  to  thai  made  use  of  by  Frame.  I'.ven  step  she  took  seemed 
to  confirm  the  existence  of  collusion  between  Mr.  Jefferson  and 
Buonaparte. 

England  however  continued  to  bear  the  ill  humour,  and  even  the 
menaces  ol"  America,  not  indeed  with  indifference,  but  with  that 
calm  and  dignified  moderation  which  ia  naturally  inspired  by  con- 
sciousness of  rectitude  combined  with  consciouaneas  of  power. — 
Even  the  Berlin  the  2 1st  November,  18(Xi,  appeared  to 

make  no  change  in  be?  system  of  legal  blockade,  as  it  regarded 
France,  or  of  concession  and  relaxation  in  favor  of  America.  By 
this  decree,  the  British  islands  were  declared  in  a  state  of  block- 
ade. All  British  subjects,  found  in  countries  occupied  by  French 
troops,  were  ordered  to  he  seized  and  made  prisoners  of  war;  all 
Biil  i  ity  to  beconfiacated;  all  trade  fa  British  produce  and 

manufactures  was  prohibited;  and  all  neutral  \e--l-,  which  lead 
touched  in  England  or  any  of  her  colonies,  were  made  liable  to 
confiscation. 

There  were,  we  think,  two  obvious  ways  of  treating  this  declara- 
tion of  war  against  all  commerce,  but  more  particularly  against 
British  commerce. — Either  to  consider  it  as  one  of  those  empty 
menaces  so  frequently  fulminated  against  us  in  those  moment 
temporary  insanity  to  which  the  present  ruler  of  the  French  is  subject; 
and  lo  take  no  notice  of  it  whatever,  at  least  till  it  had  clearly  been 
ascertained  what  its  operation  would  be,  and  to  what  extent  neutral 
powers  would  aemii.  see  in  so  odious  a  decree; — or,  to  make  him 
f<  i  I  at  once  the  full  force  of  our  naval  power  ;  to  put  forth  the 
strength  of  this  mighty  arm,  and  lay  waste  the  whole  hue  of  coast 

A  4  from 
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im»  Ort«w  to  jbtmauft;  avsaaep  Jut  ■  ■■  i  yi qw aaafljy  nai  the 
*»su*t  iv  ti^  Auriuut  ^imuQ*  -yf  -xe*/jl.  is>  spread  lecrcr  anri  atbanat 
smiuuj?  -ti*  JuUtttf iUnn«  ;  iv  «m  a*  Fresmfc  iafaamem  madia  aae 
auoutue  wf  it«r  .rjvwt,  anc  cyu^tt  daoi  attafler  la  sEpp&aflE,  as 
Heun  3V,  uf  Fxant*  iotC  ouut  iits^jnt  lam,  &*  panaasaia  UetKa 
a  it-v  b-Ai**  *n.  tut  iiuia.*-  xc  lint  Caammta  i-c*  b»  o»n  taboe-  I sJf-.r- 
toixtu&r  t>ur  gv*ermutua -curi  aeodaBr.  Il  oa*e**ed  iftse* f  » -km  wb2§ 
a*  <•:  .1*8  iti  t,>»icii  «joi  1&Kr  7-i  Janwairj,  i^uT.  hi  vhich,  aiaer 
atafc***  iu*-  Mscvtan/t  uimaJiaus^**  to  folio*  the  c*ajstpue  of  h» 
*s**soet,  \ty  prvjv&doaqi  lo  aa  extre&sy  sv  dtttre&K?  to  aS  Estkw 
•va  *r3i^i»^«d  mi  ttW  »ar,  ***  nrpug  th*  eecesarv  ar  felt  to  restrain 
tlo*  \»>#mjk  aatd  to  retort  upon  thein  die  evil*  of  their  osra  aej*«- 
tice,  it  »a»  ordered  '  tiat  no  •esse!  shall  be  pernutsed  to  trade  front 
one  port  to  another,  both  which  potts  shah*  belong  to,  or  be  ia 
poctosjon  of  France  or  her  allies,  or  shall  be  so  tar  aaafa  their 
control,  a*  that  British  vessels  may  not  freely  trade  thereat." 
*  Tbi*  feeble  effort  at  retaliation  totalis  tailed  in  restraining  the 
violence  of  the  enemy,  while  die  restrictions  it  imposed  on  nentral 
Commerce  served  as  a  pretext  for  a  grievance  on  the  part  of 
America  In  point  of  fact,  America  not  only  evaded  the  orders, 
but  turned  them  greatly  to  her  advantage;  while  the  commerce  of 
England  became  every  month  more  languid  and  prostrate,  till  re- 
duced, a-:  justly  observed  by  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
'  to  a  state  of  suspended  animation.' 

If  America  had  any  ground  of  complaint  on  this  occasion,  it  was 
that  oi.lv  a  few  da\s  before  the  issuing  of  the  order  in  council  Mr. 
Monroe  had  been  told  'that  his  Majesty's  government  could  not 
believe  that  the  enemy  would  ever  seriously  attempt  to  enforce  such 
a  sy titem ;  but  that  if  the  enemy  should  carry  these  threats  into  exe- 
cution, and  if  neutral  nations,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  should 
8r:f|uie*ce  in  such  usurpations,  his  Majesty  might  probably  be 
compelled,  however  reluctantly,  to  retaliate  in  his  just  defence,  &c.' 
.fie  Jk-ihu  decree,  which  had  been  held  by  many  as  '  an 
en  j>iv  menace/  was  soon  discovered  by  the  administration  which 
cairn.'  into  power  about  April  1H07,  to  bear  a  very  different  charac- 
ter ;  that '  nations  iu  alliance  with  France,  and  under  her  control, 
untie  required  to  give,  had  given,  and  did  give  effect'  to  that  decree. 
Iliev  f<  ui.d  il-.-t  the  order  of  the  7th  January  issued  by  their  prede- 
et'.nunn,  *  did  not  answer  the  desired  purpose  either  of  compelling 
the  enemy  to  iccol  those  orders,  or  of  inducing  neutral  nations  to 
inteij  use  with  effect  t<«  obtain  their  revocation,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
th«  sumo  had  been  recently  etiforced  with  increased  rigour.'  It 
%vhs  therefore  ordered,  on  the  1 1th  November,  1807,  that '  all  the 
port*  and  places  of  France  and  her  allies,  or  of  any  other  country  at 
war  with  lm  Majesty,  and  all  other  ports  and  places  in  Europe  from 

which, 
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which,  although  not  at  war  with  his  Majesty,  the  British  flag  is 
excluded,  arid  ploeea  in  the  colonics,  belonging  to  his  Majesty*! 
enemies,  chilli,  from  henceforth,  be  subject  to  the  same  le-trie- 
tions,  in  point  of  "trade  arid  navigation,  (with  ct  ruin  exceptions,! 
as  il    ti.«  blockaded   by  Ins   Maieatyj  naval 

.  in  the  most  strict  and  rigorous  manner.' 

is  this  order  in  ot  uueii  readied  buonapartc,  at  Milan, 
he  issued  hn  decree  of  the  17'h  December,  1807)  bywhtch  'every 
ship,  to  whatever  nation  it  may  belong,  diat  shall  have  submit- 
ted to  be  searched  bv  an  English  ship,  or  paid  an\  tax  to  the 
English  government,  is  declared  to  be  denationalized,  and  to  have 
become  British  property  —  that  men  strips  tan  good  and  law- 
ful prizes — that  evcrv  ship,  of  whatevci  nation,  and  v.  hat  soever 
its  cargo  may  be,  hailing  from  England,  or  the  English  colonies, 
or  countries  occupied  bv  the  English  troopt,  is  pood  and  lawful 
prize— these  measures  to  cease  to  have  effect  with  respect  to  those 
nations  who  shall  have  the  lirmness  to  compel  the  English  govern- 
ment to  respect  their  :! 

There  no  be  no  doubt  that  these  two  orders  of  the  belligerent! 
bore  hard  upon  the  oolj  i  neutral.    The  British  orders  in 

council,  however,  conti  aoy  exceptions  inner  favour;  while 

the  i  is  calculated  to  sw  eep  every  ship  of  hers  from 

the  ocean.  Not  onlv  weu  tin-  Hritish  Orders  in  council  modified 
and  mitigated  in  their  original  conformation,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
laxing, in  favour  of  Amenca,  that  g«  in  -ml  prohibition  of  all  trade 
with  the  enemy,  which  a  strict  retaliation  would  have  justified  ;  but 

when  it  was  \\mnd  that  some  of  the  relaxations  which  were  intended 

fortius  object  were  more  obnoxious  to  America  than  the  prohibi- 
tion itself,  those  relaxations  were  repealed.  It  had  been  permitted 
to  neutrals,  by  the  original  orders  in  council,  to  trade  with  the  ene- 
my, on  condition  of  previously  touching  at  a  British  port,  and  pay- 
ing a  ttiflhlg  duty.  The  object  of  ihUduty  RS8  not  to  eolh<  t  leva- 
tor tins  country,  still  less  to  impose  a  tribute  on  America,  as  was 
vehemently  and  angrily  contended  in  that  country.  It  was  simply 
a  mean  of  ensuring  and  registering,  with  respect  lo  each  vessel,  the 
fact  of  its  so  touching  at  an  English  port. 

'Jlie  principle  o(  the  orders  in  council  was  this.  Our  enemy  says 
there  shall  be  no  trade  with  England.  We  have  a  right  lo  say  in  re- 
turn— there  shall  he  none  with  our  enemy  : — and  tins  Inhibition, 
if  we  had  thought  fit  to  adopt  it  in  its  full  extent,  we  bad  i lie  power 
of  enforcing.  If  the  neutral  had  thus  been  excludi  d  from  all  trade 
whatever,  the  fault  would  have  been  so  obviousls  in  the  original  ag- 
gressor, France,  that  against  diat  original  aggressor,  the  c-unplainti 
of  America  must  have  been  directed; — at  least,  as  loudly  asa»ainst 
this  country.     It  is  a  whimsical  fact,  that  Great  Britain  became 

exposed 
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*i.yWA  %'*  &ot  *u-j«  -Buw^aa  atou*  oi  obroany  which  la 
y*wx&  u^v*  a#x  »i  Asutsv.;*,  e***  b?  Junior  mcir*red  ike  *&nct~ 
*it-M  'jrf  at  yxxfz&e:  vzr**  »iudi  Fj^te  caacaroHS  *>  act  ■  iiihnaian 
tcft^A-,  Anc  £  »  :*at-~»  ecasjxa*:  to  o&ftene  widb  what  i^ .  naWy 
Mi-  Ma£jM%  Ada  <--«cm**i  -u»  repr%*«£  all  such  nkoMt  cm 
eu*  ftfct  '^f  •*>.;«*;  ferkasa  ia  £»4«sr  of  nevi^l  trade,  ot  Ac 
ea*?*^  ^  a  j-ciut  fc?  uwt  «Erxt  eziorcenxz*  ot  which  k  ansiC  love 
t*e*  *T*oi*A  auss  exuagpe^awi,  a*  *  brfee»  of  JmmfanaW  as  re- 
£Mfcat**»  '  sV^atSft^  «iftt*i3y  tjjt  neutral  rights  and  anrioml  »ie- 
feagft&v  v/  Am+TSfjaty*  a*  rseatHnet  not  only  *  stabbing  ber  interests, 
1*4  w^ao^ajr*  »mV?  the  name  of  hxiufeencier. '  a  baow  at  their 
taWtiicu  Kjfi+,yxjtomjt,  and  a  iwo.ksTT  ot  their  taxkrsraiwnngs.' 

fc*t  afeife  an  the  feMtrnclionsof  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Madison 
to  tt^jr  suawtter  in  Lowiott,  teem  aim  violent  and  opprobrioas  ex- 

EWWMat,  thote  to  Mr,  Armstrong  at  Pans  are,  to  be  sore,  quera- 
•*  eaov^h,  bat  gentle  and  wppbcaiory,  without  one  expression 
of  w*i^/firt>^j  at  the  orijpnal  aggressors  and  antbors  of  all  the  ills 
6f  njw  n  tl*e7  bad  to  cozr.pban.  Szy,  Mr.  Madison  finds  even  an 
apology  tor  the  French  decrees ;  they  are  '  merely  municipal  regu- 
lation*/ not  affecting,  by  their  operation,  the  neutral  rights  of  Ame- 
rica* He  lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  deception  practised  upon  hint 
by  the  French  minister,  '  that  the  placing  of  the  British  islands  in 
a  state  of  blockade  made  no  alteration  in  the  existing  French  laws 
eonc'.rning  maritime  ca  (/tares. '  The  seizure  and  confiscation  of  Ame- 
rican *bip*  on  the  high  seas  and  in  the  ports  of  France,  made  it  in- 
deed impossible  toug  to  remain  deceived :  yet  even  then  ber  minister 
si  as  if  ifttf  acted  to  be  particularly  careful  to '  leave  the  way  open  for 
friendly  and  respectful  explanation*,  if  there  should  be  a  disposition 
to  oiler  ibem/  'Hie  burning  of  their  ships  at  sea  Mr.  Madison  is 
pleased  to  designate  '  as  the  most  distressing  of  all  the  modes  by 
whieh  belligerent*  exert  force  contrary  to  right;'  yet  provided  *  bos-  . 
tility  of  intention'  be  disproved,  he  seems  to  think  that  the  offence 
would  lie  wiped  off  by  '  an  indemnification  to  the  injured  individu- 
al*.' Arvl  at  the  very  moment  that  he  represents  the  decree  after- 
wards issued  at  Bayonne  '  as  a  sweeping  stroke  at  all  American 
vessels  on  the  high  seas/  he  directs  General  Armstrong '  to  avoid 
a  stile  of  procedure  which  might  co-operate  with  the  policy  of  the 
British  government,  by  stimulating  the  passions  of  the  French/ 
The  return  for  this  tame  and  submissive  conduct  was  precisely  what 
might  have  been  foreseen. — So  far  from  '  indemnibcation  being 
made  to  injured  individuals'  for  the  property  destroyed  by  the  in-- 
cendiarics,  the  plunder  saved  out  of  the  ship,  was  condemned  as 
good  and  lawful  prize. 

But  the  climax  of  French  rapacity  and  American  endurance  waa 
yet  to  come.  A  decree  was  issued  at  Kambouillet  in  March,  1810, 

by 
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by  which  all  Vessels  railing  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  or 
owned  wholly  or  iii  part  by  in j  American  citizen,  which,  lii 

the  20th  May,  18(X),  had  entered,  Of  which  should  tin 1  -  \  I  enter 
any  of  die  ports  of  France  or  her  colonies,  or  countri--  occupied 
I'.  I  :  i -i.eli  aimies,  should  be  seized.  This  act  was  carried  into  im- 
mediate execution;  the  number  of  sequestered  ships  amounted  to 
Ofie  hundred  and   sixty,    me  value  of  which  was  calculated    at  one 

hundred  millions  of  rrankaj  'a  Bum/ savs  Mr.  Armstj  SI»*. 

Madison,  '  whose  magnitude  ulone  renders  hopeless  all  attempts 
at  saving  it.'  '  ft"  tarn  right/  he  continues,  <  in  supposing  the 
Bmperor  has  definitively  taken  his  ground,  I  cannot  be  wrung  in 
concluding  that   you   will  immediately  take  yours.' 

General  Armstrong  knew  wry  little  however  of  mo-endnring 
-  gotemmenl  bo  far  as  ft  To 

England  its  insolence  seemed  to  increase  with  the  increasing  ag- 
gre  iv.ntitious  occurrence,  every  little 

collision  between  British  and   kmerican  offic<  bid  ooMetf 

to  enflarae  me  minds  of  the  rabble  against  Great  Britain-    In  all 
the  discussions  on  the  orders  in  Council,  matters   wholly  im  te. 
thereto  were  artfully  introduced  to  check  the  progress  of  negocie- 
ti"u.    The shot  from  the  the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake, 

the  search  of  neutral  ships,   the  impressment  of  American  seamen, 
were  all    brought  forward,   and  ou  all  occasions.      All  the  pap 
which  are  before  die  public,  >  decided  partiality  of  Mr. 

JeftVrfcon  and  Mr.  Madison  towards  Prance,  notwithstanding  the 
roh.  id  insults  me)  have  invariably  suffered  from 

vernmenf,  which  I  -  I  'in  gone  SO  far  SI  (O Stigmatize  them  ;i>'mcn 
without  policy,  without  honor  and  without  energy,  who  would  ra- 
ther fight  (if  they  could  be  brought  to  Dgbt  at  ail)  for  interest  than 
for  honour.' 

At  length  however  Buonaparte  thought  lit,  obviously  in  tlie  hope 
of  deciding  the  angry,  yet  timorous  government  of  America  to  a 
war  with  us,   tO change  his  lone  towards  that  country;  and  he  did 
it  with  a  sudden  and  impudent  consistency  truly  French.  '  His  Ma. 
,'  says  Champagny,  '/ores  the  Americans.'    A  proposal -of  mar- 
riage tO  a  desponding  damsel,  could  not  be  more  acceptable  than 
tlu>  declaration  of  the  imperial  low  t  was  to  Mr.  Madison.   It  was 
ig  to  observe  with  what  eagerness  and  joy  lie  threw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  France;  and  with  what  an  an  of  triumph 
iimounced  io  In-  gabji  cts    I  he  happy  tidings  of  the  revocation 
of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees.      This  pretended  revocation   was 
to  take  elVect/m  a  future  day,  tho  1st  of  November,  1810.     With- 
s  whether  their  operation  bad  actually  ceased  on 
th.i'  I  whether  there  appeared  to  be  any  disposition  in  the 

French  government  to  redress  the  other  wronp  and  restore  the  vast 

property 
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property  of  which  America  had  been  robbed,  Mr.  Madison  sends 
forth  his  proclamation  on  the  very  next  day,  the  2d  of  November,  as- 
serting that '  the  said  edicts  have  been  revoked/  and  that  *  the  enemy 
ceased  on  the  first  day  of  that  month,  to  violate  the  neutral  commerce 
of  the  United  States.'  This  prophetic  annunciation  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  America  of  what  had  been  transacted  the  preceding  day  in 
France,  this  intuitive  anticipation,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  effect 
of  sympathy  between  congenial  souls  though  far  separated,  was 
deemed  of  sufficient  authority  to  be  incorporated  in  the  message  to 
Congress.  But,  alas!  Mr.  Madison's  sympathy  deceived  him; 
there  was  in  fact  no  revocation  of  the  decree.  The  declaration 
which  the  French  minister  had  made  to  Mr.  Armstrong  was  merely 
to  this  effect.  '  At  present  Congress  retraces  its  steps.  The  act  of 
the  1st  of  March  is  revoked*,  the  ports  of  America  are  open  to 
French  trade ;  and  France  is  no  longer  shut  to  Americans.  Con- 
gress in  short  engages  to  declare  against  the  belligerent  which  shall 
refuse  to  recognize  the  rights  of  neutrals.  In  this  new  state  of  things/ 
says  the  French  minister  to  Mr.  Armstrong,  '  I  am  authorized  to 
declare  to  you  that  the  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan  are  revoked  ; 
and  that  from  the  1st  of  November  they  shall  cease  to  be  execut- 
ed, it  being  uell  understood,  that  in  consequence  of  this«decIaration, 
the  English  shall  revoke  their  orders  in  council,  and  renounce  the 
new  principles  of  blockade  which  tbey  have  attempted  to  establish, 
or  tnat  the  United  States  shall  cause  their  rights  to  be  respected 
by  the  British/  Mr.  Madison  has  no  occasion  to  be  told  what  is 
here  meant  by  the  '  rights  of  neutrals/  and  the  '  new  principles' 
of  blockade.  He  has  Buonaparte's  own  explanation  of  the  terms. 
Buonaparte  has  declared  the  Berlin  decree  to  be  the  '  fundamental 
law  of  the  empire,  until  England  has  acknowledged  that  the  rights 
of  war  are  the  same  at  sea  as  on  land/  th  at  is  to  say,  that  merchant 
ships,  enemies  as  well  as  neutrals,  shall  pass  unmolested,  '  that 
free  ships  make  free  goods,  and  that  no  vessel  whatever  shall  be 
searched  ;  that  no  place  shall  be  considered  as  blockaded  unless 
invested  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea/     These  are  the  '  invariable 

1>rinciples  which'  General  Armstrong  was  informed  *  have  regu- 
ated  and  will  regulate  the  conduct  of  his  imperial  Majesty  in  the 
great  question  of  neutrals/  Can  then  Mr.  Madison  be  guilty  of 
the  egregious  folly  of  supposing,  can  any  of  his  advocates  in  this 
country  for  a  moment  suppose,  that  Great  Britain  would  listen  to 
such  insulting  and  degrading  terms,  and  thus  tamely  surrender  to 
France  that  maritime  power,  which  the  exertion  and  valour  of  her 
children  have  established  at  the  expense  of  so  much  blood  and 


*  The  non-intercourse  as  far  as  it  regards  France. 
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Are  these  the  conditions  on  which  we  are  to  seek  cor 
ciliati  America  f 

\\  .have  little  doubt  that  the  tone  assumed  by  America  is  encou- 
raged bv  ea  and  writings  on  this  side  the  water.  We  evert 
day  hear  me  orders  in  council  stigmatized  as  illegal,  impolitic,  and 
equally  injurious  to  ou  1  America.  We  hear  them  repre- 
sented  as   inconsistent  with    the   municipal  laws  of   the  realm ; 

ontrary   to  the  ETjpariC  and  practice  of  the  constitution;  as  vio- 
lating the  great  charter,  and  as  infringing  the  win  |  »ro- 
ions  of  the  navigation  act.     With  all  deference  for  the  wisdom 
tore,  wc  couceive  that  cases  and  circumstances  may 

■  au<l  have  arisen,  of  which  they  could  entertaiu  no  forn-knpw- 
usdge,  and  against  which  they  could  make  no  provision.  'Hie  mea- 
sures of  an  uncontrolled  despot,  who  regards  no  laws  human  or  di- 
\iiu-,  can  only  be  effectually  opposed  b)  'retorting  ou  himself  the 
evils  of  his  own  injustice. '    The  idsdom  of  i  tan  was  pro- 

bably as  sound  and  practical  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  as 
in  any  period  of  our  history :  and  yet,  with  the  advice  of  her 
Privy  Council,  she  took  precautions  for  the  security  of  the  king- 
dom, quite  as  strong,  and  certainly  as  unconstitutional,  as  our 
orders  in  council ;  foi  e,  when  the  Spaniards  in  1389,  the 

year  after  the  destruction  of  their  famous  armada,  were  meditating 
a  fresh  descent  upon  England,  the  queen  issued  a  proclamation, 
and  sen  ry  letters  to  her  allies  and  neutrals,  forbidding 

them   to  supply  the  enemy  with  grain  and  naval  provisions,  on 

BJty  of  forfeiting  ships  and  goods.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
Han  Stted  out  sixty  sail  or  vessels  laden  with  corn  and  naval 

stores,  '  which  passed/  says  Camden.  '  on  the  north  uf  Scotland, 
by  the  Orcades,  Hebrides  and  Great  Western  Ocean,  on  the  hack 
side  of  Ireland,  a  long  and  dangerous  passage,  to  avoid  being 
intercepted  in  the  channel  by  the  queen's  ships.'  The  queen's  ships 
however  did  intercept  them,  not  before  a  blockaded  port,  but  on 
the  high  sens,  and  they  were  confiscated  as  good  and  lawful 
prize;  yet  the  Englishmen  of  that  day  applauded  the  icisdum  of 
the  measures,  and  acknowledged  the  care  and  vigilance  of  the 
queen. 

'Hie  best  answer  to  the  charge  of  the  impolicy  of  the  orders  iu 
council  is  to  look  at  their  practical  effects  on  the  commerce  of  the 
nemy,  and  on  our  own.     We  need  no  better  criterion 
of  the  state  of  American  commerce  than  the  receipts  of  her  trea- 
sury, because  ma*  -tenths  of  her  revenues  are  derivable  from  ens- 
ues.    Now  it  appears  from  the  inaugural  speech  of 
Mr.  Jefferson,  delivered  in  180-5,  that  the  receipts  of  the  preceding 
year,  ending  September,  1804,  amounted  to  1 i£  millions  of  dollars. 
In  1805  the  revenues  are  represented  in  a  flourishing  state  at  19  mil- 
lions. 
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lions.    In  1801)  they  rose  to  1,3  millions.    In  1807  to  16,  and  ft]  1808 

•  Ik  \    wire  expected  to    mount  op  to  IS  millions.      We  have  not 

',  but  in  the  latter  of  those 
two  years  Mr.  Madison  in  his  measageof  l8Gy,  prepare*  Congri 
for  b  diminution ;  not  from  the  pernicitmi  effects  of  our  orders  in 
council,  but  from  '  the  suspension  of  exports,  fend  the  consequent 
decrease  of  importations,'  that  is  to  say,  from  their  own  embargo, 
then  non-intercourse  and  non-importation  laws.  Yel  in  suite 
the  operations  of  these  laws  ami  the  orders  in  council,  the  tun!*! 
from  England  to  the  United  States  remained  almost  in  the  same 
state,  The  amount  of  out  exports  to  that  country  in  I807j  before* 
the  operation  of  the  orders  in  council,  was  f'7, 9-1,1^0.  In  isio, 
three  years  after  the  operation  of  the  orders,  they  amounted  to 
^7)813,SI7«  Mr.  Madison,  afti  r  much  lamentation  of  the  ruin* 
,  liects  of  the  system  adopted  by  the  belligerents  against  the 
American  trade, states  the reoetpts of ihe  ?ear  181 1  at  \:\\  millions. 
If  the  receipt  of  I  :  millions  in  1805  '  fulfilled  the  expectations1  of 
"Sir.  Jefferson,  we  see  no  ground  tor  the  querulous  wailings  of  Mr. 
Madison  in  1811,  with  half  a  million  mo 

We  need  not  go  Far  out  of  our  way  to  see  what  the  effects  have 
been  of  the  orders  ii  council  ou  the  enemy.  \\  ebave  the  testi- 
mony of  Buonaparte's  own  ministers  in  the  annua  of  the 
state  of  France,  for  the  privations  and  distress  which  are  rah  by  all 
the  i  ommunity  on  account  of  the  almost  total  extinction 
of  foreign  commerce.  In  1808,  when  the  orders  in  council  were 
in  fn             uon,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  is  obliged  to  notice 

*  the  almost  absolute  cessation  of  the  maritime  relations,  and  the 
many  privations  tor  the  French  merchants,  manufacture's,  and  con- 
sumers.' We  need  n<  :.  indeed,  thai  the  French  merchant, 
the  manufacturer,  and  the  agriculturist,  are  all  reduced  to  the  most 
nimbus  and  deplorable  condition  ^  that  the  capita]  of  the  tirst  i* 
totally  unemployed,  his  ships  rotting  in  port,  and  his  warehouses 

empty  ;   licit  the  inanufactiuei  has  DO  Neut  I'oi  his  good*)  nor  the 

farmer  for  his  produce.—  (low  i*  it  possible  topersiat  in  asserting 
thai  the  blockade  of  ihc  continent  lias  had  no  effect  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  enemy,  when  we  lit  in  that  his  custom-house  revenues 
have  fallen  from  60  millions  of  lures  in  ISO",  to  18  millions  in 
180  til  farther  in  LBOfi  to  1  1  millions,  that  is  to  say,  to  less 

than  one  i  *  ills  part  of  their  amount  before  the  orders  incouncil  took 
i  tr  — when  we  sec  tins  hater  of  all  comnu  rce,  employed  incslcQ- 
Using  how  many  myriagrams  of  this  article,  ami  kiliogratna  of  that, 
will  pacify  the  clamours  of  the  merchant]  the  mechanic>  and  the 
Iahoui  inctiiijj  pt  nal  statutes  to  force  the  cultivator  of  tin'  soil 

io  empioj  hk  laud  in  endeavouring  to  raise  certain  products  in  a 
climate  ungcuial  to  their  growth  j  to  plant  beet  instead  of  corn, 
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and  cotton,  and  tobacco,  and  indigo,  where  nature  never  intended 
to  groq  r 
The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  statements  advanced  br 
the  advocates  of  America,  on  this  sid«-  the  Atlantic*  H  nothing  more 
nor  less  then  this — that  nil  the  disttf  sses  of  our  manufacturing  towns 
an-  online,   owing  to  tin-  orders  in  conned.     The  in-  the 

poor  in  Liverpool,  the  decrease  in  the  demand  fof  tin  pot  I 
of  Staffordshire,  the  Dots  at  Nottingham,  are  ail  to  he  ascribed  to 
the  orders  in  council.  As  we  pfofi ;as  nothing  more  than  plain  mat- 
ter of  fact  dealing,  we  content  ourselves  witu  trs  the  re- 
turn to  an  order  of  the  House  of  (  of  the  16th  "i  May, 
tail,  for  the  value  of  all  imports  into,  and  all  exports  from  Great 

Britain;   from  1805  to   16*0  inclu>i\e,  ordered  to  be  printed    Hth 

Feb  i'2. 


Official  v.'li  •  . 

Urn!  i 

Imports  jii   1805 

m.U*2d- 

KSOo 

cs.s  0.3,007 

558 

53 

55,718,69a 

- 

,772,400 

latu 
-  1805 

11,136,135 

74,538,061 

£34,308,545 

£5i,ioy,i«n 

1806 

K4 

:>J.< 

J  8<  -, 

34,.j' >'(>..?? '2 

1 803 

34. 5 

1  mi) 

.rso.uoo 

17,7  1  -J 

18)0 

45,86^,86*0 

62,71 

return,  in  0111  opinion,  speaks  sufficiently   for  itself.     The 
diminution  bl  iSo7,   :>.,  idarfy  in  the  exports,   was  in  in>  1U  - 

gree  whatever  owing  to  die  orders  in  council,  whose  operation  had 
rot  then  taken eirect;  hut  is  Miflfteientiy  explained,  aii  Lard  Shefc> 
ti*ld  obaervi  s,  hv  the  hostile  proceedings  of  the  United  States  in 
con  ideals  violent  proclamation,  interdietiny; 

British  .ships  of  war  from  their  ports,  and  tlie  distrust  whi«  h  BHGH 
a  pro  occasioned  among  our  merchan  •  to  the  peace 

"I  Til  u,  whi  eluded  the  disastrous  campaign  01*  the  North \ 

t"  the  1  ih  Denmark;  the  Russian  declaration  of  wwt\  the 

Prussia;  the  irruption  of  the  French  into  Portugal — • 
all  ol   which  I  in  the  course  of  the  year  1807  —  yet  with 

all  1  asters,  nnd  the   Bcrliu  and  Milan  to  boot,  in- 

terdicting the  introduction  of  British  commerce  and  manufactures 
from  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  to  the  White  Sea,  the  dfonumtio 
the  real  valte  of  the  exj  celj  exceeded  »\>oo,ooo.  But  we  are 

told  that  I  lie  custOm-hou  e  books  are   false  and  unworthy  the  least 
attention;  that  nobody  is  interested  in  their  being  correct;  none  re- 
sponsible 
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sponsible  for  any  errors  they  may  contain.     Let  us  then  turn  to  the 
amount  of  the  customs  actually  received  at  the  Treasury.     The 

gross  amount  of  those  receipts  m  the  five  consecutive  years  was  as 
under,  exclusive  of  the  war  taxes:  — 


In  the  year  1806*. 
ISO/, 
1808, 
1  80.0, 
1810, 


£0,456\255 
3,06*0 

10,5- 
10,773,869 


So  that  the  calamitous  year  of  1807  occasioned  in  the  receipts  of 
the  customs  of  1808  a  diminution  only  of  £358,929,  while  in  the 
two  following  years  an  increase  of  more  than  a  million  each  year 
took  place. 

We  meaa  not  to  assert  thai  the  extraordinary  increase  of  the 
value  of  imports  and  exports  in  the  years  1809  and  1810  was 
«>wiug  to  the  orders  in  council;  but  we  think  that  we  ■mall  he  borne 
out  in  assuming  that  the  orders  in  council  have  at  least  had  no  ten- 
dency to  ruin  our  commerce  or  distress  our  manufacturers.  That 
our  manufacturers  suffer  distress  is  deeply  to  be  lamented;  but  those 
who  lead  them  to  suppose  that  their  distress  arises  from  the  orders  in 
council  grossly  deceive  them.  So  long  as  Buonaparte  decrees  that 
British  produce  and  British  manufactures, 4  wheresoever  found  and 
to  whomsoever  belonging,' shall  be  seized  and  confiscated,  it  would 
answer  no  good  purpose  to  Ourselves  to  revoke  our  Orders  and  re- 
move every  restriction.  The  orders  in  council  might  be  right  or 
wrong  in  point  of  belligerent  policy ;  they  might  be  right  or  wrong 
in  point  of  inter-national  justice :  but  it  is  utterly  absurd,  it  is  mere 
perverseness  to  contend  that  our  passive  acquiescence  under  the 
blockade  decreed  against  our  trade  and  manufactures  would  have 
been  less  injurious  to  them  than  even  an  imperfect,  or  otherwise 
questionable  measure  of  retaliation. 

Among  other  evils  attributed  to  the  orders  in  council,  is  the  mass 
of  fraud,  forgery,  and  perjury  connected  with  the  licence  trade.  On 
the  subject  of  that  trade  we  have  had  OCCSStOOy  in  a  former  num- 
ber, to  deliver  a  free  opinion  :  and  we  must  here  repeat  the  objee- 
i  we  then  slated  to  the  filiation  by  which  that  trade  is  repre- 
sented as  die  offspring  of  the  orders  in  council  They  have  no  I 
eessary  connection  with  each  other.  The  licence  trade  may  exist, 
and  lias  existed,  and  does  exist,  wholly  independent  of  those  or- 
ders. The  fraud  aud  perjury  with  which  it  is  accompanied  existed 
in  as  great  a  degree  or  perhaps  greater  before  the  birth  of  these  ca- 
lumniated orders,  and  among  the  same  class  of  men  to  which  we  be- 
lieve  it  is  still  principally  confined,  then  known  hy  die  name  oi  '  neu- 
tralizing agents/  or  as  an  iudignant  American  calls  them,  *  No- 
nation 
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nation  scoundrels.'  It  is  now  principally  carried  on  in  the  Baltic, 
where  the  orders  have  no  operation. — -Wherever  it  co-exists  with 
the  orders  in  < nuncil,  it  is  not  as  a  consequence  of  them;  but  in 
demotion  18  them.  It  complicates  the  process,  obscures  die 
principle,  and  brings  into  doubt  the  justice  of  the  original  orders : 
while  it  shan  anion  with  the  other  relaxations  of  those  or- 

ders, and  we  think  more  justly  than  any  of  them,  tin:  fate  of  being 
thanklessly  accepted  hv  iliose  for  whose  benefit  it  is  professedly  in- 
tended. If  no  relaxation  bad  taken  place  in  the  orders  iu  coun- 
•f  November,  JS'>7,  and  no  licences,  whatever  hnd  been  granted, 
the  effect  of  the  naval  power  of  Great  Britain -would  have  been 
felt  by  the  enemy  more  severely,  and  might  even  have  given  a  dif- 
ferent turn  to  the  war.  We  cannot  but  regret  that  the  experiment 
was  not  tried  upon  the  noi  tlurn  powers,  by  hermetically  sealing  the 
Baltic,  and  not  suffering  a  single  vessel  of  any  description  to  pass 
or  repass  the  Sleeve,  which  could  effectually  be  done  by  a  small 
squadron  of  frigates.  A  single  season  of  such  complete  exclusion, 
would  h.  lit  Russia  and  Sweden  to  sue  for  our  alliance; 

whereas,  by  the  licence  system,  they  have  enjoyed  all  the  advanta- 
ges o(  carrying  on,  without  restriction  and  without  risk,  a  trade 
which  to  us  has  been  a  trade  of  mere  necessity,  discouraging  to 
thr  increase  of  British  shipping  and  to  the  growth  of  British  seamen. 
Had  the  orders  in  council  been  rigidly  carried  into  execution,  had 
the  licence  system  never  existed,  audlnid  America,  instead  of  thwn 
ing,  seconded  the  views  of  Great  Britain,  we  believe  indeeii 
4  the  evils  of  his  own  injustice'  would  have  beni  retmted  on  thi 
enemy;  ami  that  neutral  commerce  would  long  ere  this  have  beet! 
restored  to  its  ancient  footing. 

2.  We  now  proceed  to  the  right  of  search.  Grotins,  Puffendorff, 
Vattel,  and  others,  on  whose  opinions  the  practice  of  all  the  foffflljl 
COBfta  of  Europe  has  been  founded,  condemn,  as  lav. fid  pi! 
neutral  ship  resisting  seareh,  on  the  ground  that  such  resistance 
ah  me  affords  a  presumption  of  her  beinj^  employed  iu  an  unfair 
trade.  If  a  neutral  were  permitted  to  supply  one  of  the  belligerents 
with  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  war,  he  would  become  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  a  party  in  that  war,  and  could  have  no  just 
ground  of  complaint  if  treated  as  ao  enemy  by  the  other  party.  But 
the  fact  of  merchant  vessels  carrying  articles  contraband  of  a 
can  only  be  ascertained  by  visiting  them.  The  inconvenience  an 
to  ally  vessel,  so  searched,  is  no  more  than  a  momenta^1  detention 
on  her  voyage;  it  extends  only  to  an  inspection  of  her  papers,  unless 
strong  suspicions  of  fraud  should  appear. 

The  right  of  search  for  seamen  is  precisely  of  the  same  nature  a* 
that  for  goods  contraband  of  war.  It  is  an  instruction,  as  ancient 
as  the  nsvy  itself,  to  the  commanders  of  his  Majesty's  ships,  to 
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search  foreign  vessels  for  Engli  I I,  and  to  compel  iheir  mas- 

ters to  deliver  then  up,  and  to  pay  them  their  wages.    Similar  in- 

: 'ructions  h;i\e  at  nil   linie>  been  gjvetl  by  the  French  fcO    the   com- 

mders  "l  their  ships  of  war.     The  pra<  tice  ia  perfectly  conform- 
able  to  the  law  of  nations,     Everj  sovei  otheaer- 

vices  of  his  subjects  ;  hut  if,  on  the  breaking  out  of  a  war,  tl. 
subject*  avoid  his  service,  by  running  on  board  i*  scls, 

which  perhaps  may  be  employed  in  aiding  the  enemy,  the  right 
would  be  a  dead  letter  if  the  power  were  denied  of  visiting  neutral 
vessels,  and  taking  them  out  wherever  found.  This  right  is,  and 
always  has  hem,  thus  exercised  by  Great  Britain.  Every  com- 
mander of  a  ship  of  war  is  instruct. 

•  vTben  he  mccfti  with  any  foreign  ship  or  vessel,  to  send  r  Keote- 
ruuit  in  inqui  there  in  board  of  her  any  seifihen  who 

Rre  subjects  nt  hi-  ,  unci   if   there   be,  lie   is  Jo  demand  thi-m, 

proM  the  ship;  he  is  to  demand  their  wages  tip 

to  the  deyt  but  iie  is  to  do  tliis  without  dejti  I  longer 

H  shall  be   necessary,  or  offiwiog  any  violence  to,  or  in  anyway  ill- 
treating,  the  ma  u  r  ot?  his  crew,' 

Jl  id  hardly  neeetwary  to  observe,  that,  in  the  present  day,  mer- 
chant vessels  only  are  intended  by  that  instruction*  It  is  distinctly 
pointed  out,  not  only  by  whom,  hut  in  what  manner,  the  search  in 
to  be  made.  If  it  be  done  by  any  officer  beluw  the  rank  of  a  lieute- 
nant— if  it  be  done  in  a  violent  and  unbecoming  manner — if  the 
vessel  searched  be  detained  longer  than  necessary — OT  if,  by  the  re- 
moval even  of  his  Majesty's  v,  -iiehe  distressed,  the  com- 
mander of  the  kins/a  ship  is  guilty  of  a  breach  of  his  instructions, 
and  becomes  responsible  For  any  ill  conaennenocataal  may  beml  the 
neutral.  The  American  government,  of  all  othera,  has  the  least  rea- 
son to  complain  of  any  tavdil  ,  on  the  part  ot  that  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, to  punish  offenders  in  this  way,  or  to  render  ample  justice  to 
the  injured  P*rty.  We  need  scarcely  remind  it  of  the  immediate 
removal  of  Captain  Bradley  from  the  command  of  the  Cambrian, 
fur  impressinu,  which  he  had  a  right  to  do,  .some  English  Seamen 
from  in  English  ship,  hut  lying  within  an  American  harbour,  be- 
fore the  President  of  the  United  Males  bad  time  even  to  prefer  a 
complaint — of  the  trial  of  Captain  Whitby,  by  court-inurtial,  for 
the  murder  of  an  American  seaman,  killed  by  an  accidental  shot  from 
the  Leauder — or  of  the  removal  ef  Admiral  Berkeley  from  his  com- 
mand, upon  his  own  statement  of  th  i  the  Chesapeake,  and 
kj  eomplaint  from  America ■reached  England. 

Before  the  disavowal  of  the  British  government  had  reached 

America.it  might  b«  possible  foi  the  American  '_" H 1 1 nn lent  to  sup- 
that  the  a«t  of  Admiral  Berkeley  was  authorized  by  his  in- 
lious  ;  and  consequently  thai  it  w  as.  iulcnded  by  Great  liritaiu 

to 
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to  set  up  a  '  new  claim/  or  ratlin  (property  speaking)  to  revive  our 
old  claim  to  March  Bhips  of  war.  but  that  disavowal  was  founded 
on  the  very  ground  that  SB  u  was  not  intruded  to  be  setup; 

and  w;is  expressly  recorded  in  a  sol  tarnation  his 

Majesty  within  a  few  weeks  alter  the  affair  of  the  Chesapt 
known  in  tiii.s  eountry,  containing  instructions  for  the  e>: 
the   right  of  search,  from  which  ships  of  war  were  specifically 
exempted. 

After  ao  plain  anil  anxious  an  exposition  of  the  principles  main- 
tained by  the  British  government  on  thissubjeetj  it  might  have  heeu 
hoped,  mat  tlie  imputation  of  intending  to  art  upon  the 
as  it  is  called,  would  be  silenced.  But  as  not  only  the  French,  a.s 
might  be  expected,  still  maintain  this  assertion]  i»  has  also  been 
argued  upon  here,  by  writers  who  are  in  the  habit  of  iindin<r  most 
things  wrong  in  the  conduct  of  their  own  government,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  history  of  the  claim  in  Oil 
tion ;  which,  as  we  have  already  stated,  so  far  from  being  a  new 
claim  now  advanced,  is  a  very  old  one,  long  since  abandoned.  In 
the  instructions  given  by  the  Earl  of  Northumberland)  Lord  High 
Admiral  of  England,  to  Sir  John  Pennington,  dated  the  4th  April, 
,  is  to  be  found  the  following  article. 
'  As  you  meet  with  any  men  of  war,  merchants,  or  other  ships  Or 
vessels  belonging  to  an\  prlnceorsi  or  many 

i  or,  other  place,  where  you  or  any  of  his  Majesty's  fleer,  shall  hajv- 
pen  to  come,  you  are  to  send  to  see  whether  there  be  any  of  his  Ma- 

1  subjects  on  board  them  ;  end  it"  any  seamen,  gunners,  pilots, 
mariners  (either  English,  Scotch  of  Irish;  shall  be  found  on  board  ai 
of  them,  you  are  not  only  to  cause  such  of  his  Majesty  "s  subjects  to  be 
taken  forth,  commuted,  or  disposed  on  board,  or  .  in  such 

sort,  as  they  he  forthcoming,  and  an  sir  contempt  of  his  Ma- 

's   proclamation  in  that  kind  -t    hut   also   friendly  to  admm  ish  the 
captain,  and  other  principal  commanders  and  officers  in  such  foreign 
ships  and  vessels,  that  they  do   not  receive  nor  entertain  on  hoard 
of  their  ships,  no  more  ot  his  Majesty's  subject';,   that  his  Majesty  VOX] 
have  no  cause  to  resent  it  at  their  hands,  &c7 

This  instruction,  so  far  from  being  grounded  on  '  a  new  claim/ 
even  at  that  time,  had  invariably  been  acted  upon,  not  in  tttv  cusei 
only,  and  no  more,  as  the  writers  al  nded  to  assert,  but  in 

twenty  others,     We  shall  content  oi  withMree: — The  first 

is,  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Allen,  who,  in  I  (in?,  took  several  British 
seamen  from  three  French  men  of  war  in  the  Channel,  commanded 
by  Monsieur  tfe  la  Roche. 

The  second  case  is  that  of  Captain  Jenifer,  of  the  Saudadors, 
who,  iu  consequence  of  four  Englishmen  on  board  the  Dutch  ad- 
miral's ship,  (which,  with  two  or  three  more  men  of  war  of  that 
nation,  were  lying  in  the  Downs,")  having  written  to  pray  that  lie 
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would  demand  them,  took  them,  on  being  refused,  by  force.  This 
occurred  in  thereof  1/770. 

In  1 687,  a  Dutch  m.iu  of  w;n,  coming  into  the  Downs,  was  vi- 
1  by  the  English  guard-ship,  and  lour  Scotchmen  and  a  boy 
taken  out  of  her.     The  Dutch  ambassador  to  the  court  of  London 
complained  of  this  in  b  al,  which  be  addressed  to  tlie  secre- 

tary of  state.  The  memorial  was  referred  to  Sir  Richard  Raines, 
then  judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court,  who  '  argued  the  point'  in  a 
very  able  maimer*  lie  defended  die  principle  on  the  natural  right 
which  sovereigns  have  to  tin-  heir  subjects,  and  on 

the  practice  which  had  been  followed  in  all  ages.  He  contended 
that  '  his  Majesty  having  this  right,  must  be  allowed  to  have  the  li- 
berty of  means  effectual  to  this  end,  which  means  are,  to  compel 
his  subjects  to  do  their  duly,  othcrs\i-<:  the  right  is  vain  and  so  are 
the  means,  if thev  must  be  ttSfid  only  bywords  and  proclamati< 
The  memorial  complained  that  this  practice  might  be  inconvenient 
to  foreign  ships  in  time  of  danger  anil  stress  of  weather. — *  As  if  his 
Majesty,'  says  the  learned  judge,  '  should  omit  his  own  present 
right  and  interest,  in  regard  of  some  future  contingent  inconvenien- 
ces, which  may,  by  the  wind  and  the  weather,  happen  to  some  fo- 
reign ships,  and  should  provide  against  their  dangers,  but  not  bis 
OWO.'  The  memorial  goes  on  to  allege  that  the  practice  would  de- 
prive foreign  ships  of  their  men,  and  hinder  merchant  ships  in  their 
voyages,  and  men  of  war  in  their  expeditions — '  As  if  his  Majesty,' 
observes  the  judge,  '  must  be  deprive!  of  the  use  of  his  own  sub- 
jects, for  his  own  expeditions,  that  foreigner?  (BOf  make  use  of  them 
in  theirs;' — and  he  concludes,  *  I  <1  I  humble  submission, 

think,  that  a  grant  of  what  is  prayed  in  the  memorial  would  make 
the  sovereign  right  of  no  effect,  and  at  one  blow  destroy  all  the 
precedents  and  continued  practices,  by  which  hitherto  it  has  been 
exercised  and  confirmed/ 

The  complaints  of  the  Dutch  of  our  unfriendly  treatment  of  tl 
iii  visiting  ships  of  war,  in  search  of  English  seamen,  had  indeed 
induced  King  Charles  II.  t<»  bring  the  matter  trader  serious  consi- 
deration. In  1677  it  was  discussed  at  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  at 
which  the  king,  as  was  not  unusual  in  those  days,  presided  in  person. 
The  standing  instructi  _•  read,  and  the  first  point,  regarding 

the  search  of  foreign  ships  ok  war  for  English  subject*)  and  the 
demanding  and  taking  mem  out,  being  submitted,  it  was  resolved — 
'  It  it  our  right,  and  to  be  continued'  It  appears,  however,  from 
the  Pepysian  Pa)>ers,  ultimately  to  have  been  settled  that,  although 
the  practice  was  too  ancient,  as  well  as  justified  by  the  king's  uatu- 

m  m  the  instruction,  with  respect  to 
the  demanding  them  from  io;« ;  1  n  was  judged  advisable  to 

Leave  out  the  clause  which  compels  the  luaster  to  pay  them  their 
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■>,   as    being  unreasonable  00  many  accounts;   and  though  Uic 
article  of  examining!  to  continue  in  the  public  in- 

structions, vet  Mr.  l'epxs  was  directed  to  draw  out  a  pn. 
clu,  instructing  our  cummandi  is  to  06  d  n  the  execution  of 

it  to  foreign  merchantmen;  and  u  to  men  of  war,  only  to  make  use 
of  such  fair  nnaii.s  a.s  they  could,  without  any  force;  to  inform 
themselves  of  the  number  and  nanus  of  his  Ma 

bi'aui  them,  and,  if  refused  to  deUvei  tin  n  up  on  a  fair  demand, 

to  report  the  matter  to  the  Admiralty,  m  OfoW  that  the  long  may 
demand  them  together  with  satisfaction  for  their  detention.  (-Pepjw1 
MS.  Collection.)  We  are  not  aware  that  any  instructions  nan- 
queot  to  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  autborii  -an  lung  of  men 

of  war,  nor  do  we  know  of  a  single  instance  of  the  kind  having 
occurred  since  that  of  l<>87,  till    the   affair  of  the  Chesapeake. 

The  com !  \dmiral  Berkeley  in  this  businesfl  area,  us  we 

have  stated,  wholly  disapproved  by  his  government,  and  he  was 
immediately  removed  from  his  command.  *  For  this  unauthorized 
act  of  force,  committed  against  an  American  ship  of  war,  his  Ma- 
did not  hesitate  to  offer  immediate  and  spontaneous  rep.ua- 
tion.'  In  the  mean  time  Mr.  .Jelfersou,  instead  of  waiting  the  re- 
sult of  his  rep  to  die  British  government,  issued  a  vio- 
lent proclamation,  call  I  irritate  the  minds  of  the  Ann  iican 
people  against  the  English; — and  interdicting  the  waters  of  Ame- 
rica to  all  British  ships  of  war:  an  interdiction  which  vraa  itself  a 
of  hostility,  forasmuch  as  the  ships  of  war  of  the  French, 
the  other  belligerent,  weru  at  that  time,  in  full  enjoyment  of  the 
shelter  and  convenience  of  the  Ami )  boUIS.  I.  rthe 
voluntary  offer  of  reparation,  twice  te\  :  d,  to  the  Utmost  possi- 
ble extent  of  the  injury,  with. the  sing  >  that  this  hostile  pan* 
claiuation  of  Mr.  Jefferson  should  be  recalled,  it  was  Dot  till  a  few 
months  ago  that  the  petulant  and  perverse  humour  of  the  American 
government  would  accept  the  reparation  ;  and  not  even  then  without 
an  insulting   ami  offensive  observation   from   Mr.    Hubert   Smith, 

••  the  President  to  say,  that  (  while  he  forbear 
insist  on  any  farther  punishment  of  the  offending  officer,  he  is 
the  lejBS  sensible  of  the  justice  and  utility  of  such  an  example,  nor 
tiie  less  persuaded  that  it  would  best  comport  with  what  is  due  from 
his  Britannic  Majesty  to  his  own  boOOfttV  There  is  something  80 
ludicrous  in  Mr.  Madison's  instructing  his  secretary  to  convey  les- 
vius  of  honour  to  his  Britannic  Majesty,  that  we  feel  anything  but 
indij  at  the  intended  insult. 

We  are  :it  a  loss  to  discover  what  could  have  prevailed  on  Mr. 
Madison  to  insi  it  in  his  message  any  notice  of  the  affair  of  the  Lille 
Bell,  in  the  shape  of  a  complaint,  since  his  own  officers  have  proved, 
by  their  evidence,  that  Commodore  Hodgurs  was  the  aggressor. — 
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It  is  proved  that  Commodore  Rorigcrs  bore  down  on  the  Lille 
Bell  ;  i'  d  that  be  eadaavotired  to  place  his  strip  in  a  po- 

Htiufl  for  raking  the  Lille  Belt:  it  ■  proved  that  Captain  Hing- 
liam  wore  three  times  to  avoid  the  President's  taking  this  advan- 
re  Rodgera  avows  tli.it  he  '  took  a  position  to 
windward  on  the  satin*  t;i(  k,  within  short  speaking  distance,'  and 
that  *  //«c  chact  appeared,  from  liis  manoeuvres,  anxious  to  pre- 
vent it.'  The  i  then  is  on  the  part  of  Commodore 
Rodger*,     but  winch  <>f  tin   two  iired  the  first  shot?  If  we  cou- 

;  the  difference  of  force,  we  must  set  down  Captain  Hm-j;- 
Iriin  u  a  madmB  ire  can  consent  to  allow  the  Lille  Belt 

to  have  given  the  first  >hut.  The  minutes  of  a  court  of  inquiry, 
ibe  President  to  haw  fired  first;  the  minutes 
of  the  American  court-martial  prove  the  Lille  Belt  to  have  fired  first. 
Hence  the  qunntitn  of  proof  is  pretty  nearly  equal;  as  to  the 
ce,  vreshalLno  one single  observation. 

But  there  Wen    i  a  on  board  the  President  at  the  time  of 

iheaggresston,  who  have  voluntarily  lias  follows.  IVilliam 

Bur/sett t  an  Englishman,  sworn  at  Deptford,  deposes  that  the  Prc- 
sidesl  fired  the  first  gun  by  accident;  that  be  mined  round  to  acquaint 
the  lieutenant  with  this  circumstance,  hut  that,  before  he  could  do 
it,  the  whole  broadside  of  the  President  was  discharged;  and  that 
iinmedtatelv  after, a  general  order  was  given  to  '  fire  away  as  quick 
as  possible.'  John  nMtull,  an  American,  sworn  at  Bristol,  deposes 
that  he  was  on  board  the  President  at  the  time  of  the  action  ;  that 
the  first  gun  was  fired  by  accident  from  the  President:  that  the  guns 
had  locks,  anil  were  all  cocked ;  that,  after  the  action,  he  was  in- 
formed by  the  men  in  the  waist,  that  a  man  had  been  entangled 
wilh  the  lanyard  of  the  locks,  which  occasioned  the  gun  to  go  off. 
J»ut  we  really  do  not  think  it  worth  an  argument  who  tired  first; 
the  true  question  is,  who  chaccd  ?  who  took  au  hostile  position? 

I  planed  the  ships  in  that  situation  in  which  even  the  accidental 

firing  ol  "a  gun,  must  inevitably  produce  decided  warfare?  who  came 

down  wirh  his  ship  cleared  for  action, — the  crew  at  their  quarters, 

— guns  double-shotted,  matches  lighted  ?  The  neutral !  He  who 

in  enemy  OQ  (lie  v  as,  makes  a  display  of  all  this  'pomp 

and  circumstance  of  war,'  and  then  complains  of  the  hostility  of 

i  i  ltd  all  their  endeavours  to  avoid  his  tiouble-shotled 

neutrality.      If  to  all  these  circumstances  we  add  the  important  con- 

sideratioD  that  Captain  Bingham  was  directed,  by  Admiral  Sawyer's 

instructions,  '  to  be  particularly  careful  not  to  give  any  just  cause 

of  oUVnre  to    the  government   or  BUhjectS  of  the   l.'nii  SJ  of 

Am  lr.  Madison  has  thought  tit  to  conceal  the 

osnmodore  Rorigen  chaccd  the  Lalle  Belt, 

ire  think  it  i>  ■.  that  the  wisest  policy  of  the  American 

govern- 
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government  would  have  been  to  base  wrapped  up  the  conduct  r,f 
their  Commodore  in  profound  obscurity,  and  covered,  with  the 
veil  of  discretion,  this  uncalled  For  effusion  uf  Aoierican  valour. 

England  baa  voluntarily  and  distinctly  declaimed  the  practice 
of  searching  ships  of  war.      Not  content  with  this  onnccai 
the  Unit  i  up  the  pretension  that  '  free  ships  make 

mhI  '  claim  the  light   to  use  the  ocean  as  ihe  ■  :nuinon 
and  acknowledged  highway  Of  nations. ' 

This  claim,  we  pi  I  put  forward  either  to  deny  the.  '  i 

of  search'  of  merchant  ve.vsels,  or  to  provoke  a  discussion  of  the 
English  title  to  the  dominion  end  sovereignty  of  the  seas.  It  will 
not  be  our  misfortune,  wo  sincerelj  hope,  to  see  the  day  when  the 
former  shall  be  abandoned.  As  to  we  Jatter,  en)  are  of  opinion 
that  the  pretensions  to  this  right,  sd  ap  by  Seldeh  and  others, 
went  no  farther  than  that  right  which  couqnestj  and  an  uniiiteo 

rupted   superiority  of  naval   power,  had  achieved,  and   which 
obtained  the  sanction  of  most  of  the  nations  of  Kurope. 

Great  Britain  never  pretended  to  any  legal  and  possessory  right, 
to  the  exclusion  of  Others.  The  first  idea  of  sea  dominion  set  in- 
to have  been  taken  from  the  ordination  of  die  laws  of  Oleroii, 
which  were  promulgated  from  that  island  by  Richard  1.  on  nil 
return  from  me  llolv  Wars,  obeyed  by  all  assisting  people  in  the 
western  parts  of  the  world,  and  made  the  common  standard  of 
right  and  wrong  in  the  maritime  law  of  nations.  It  must,  however, 
be  observed  that  Richard  was  Duke  of  Aquilain  and  Normandy, 
ami,  in  right  of  the  latter,  lord  on  both  sides  the  English  Channel; 
for  which    reason   a   code   of  laws   was  necessary  to    regulate   the 

intercourse  between  Ins  E£ngliahand  French  subjects  and  those  of 
his  allies,  and  for  the  more  speedy  and  impartial  determination  "f 
all  controversies  which  might  occasionally  arise.  The  laws  of 
Olerou  are  but,  in  fact,  a  transcript  of  the  old  Rhodian  laws  to 
which  all  the  surrounding  nation*  conformed  ;  and  the  adoption  o: 
them  in  England  infers  no  more  a  sea  dominion,  than  ii  conferred 
on  the  Romans  the  sovereignty  of  the  Mediterranean,  for  consum- 
ing themselves,  in  their  maritime  affairs,  to  the  laws  of  the  little 
republic  of  Rhodes.  The  ordinance  at  Hastings,  made  by  king 
John  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  ordered  aU  ships  laden  or 
empty,  '  to  strike  their  sails  at  the  command  of  the  King's  govei- 
nor  or  admiral,  or  his  lieutenant.'      King  John,  U  ing  in  p< 

Normandy,  was  lord  of  both  shores;  and  it  has  never  been  dis- 
puted that  he  is  lord  of  the  intermedials  river  who  is  lord  of  both 
banks.    Tins,  therefore,  was  nothing  more  tliau  a  mere  mimici 
regulation  for  merchant  vessels,  and  implied  nothing  whatever  -a 
ity. 

The  right  of  the  flag  was  demanded  from  all  nations  in  the 
Uriti  .I-,  period  of  our  naval  history. 

n  4  Philip 
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Philip  II.  of  Spain  \>:is  shot  at  by  the  Lord  Admiral  of  Eng- 
land, rar  wearing  his  flag  in  the  narrow  seas,  when  be  came  over 
to  marry  Queen  Mai  v. 

Sir  William  Afoneon  says,  that,  in  l605j  he  met  with  a  Dutch 
admiral  in  Dover  roads,  and  made  him  DOt  only  strike  his  flag,  hut 
keep  it  in  all  the  while  he  was  in  company. 

In  the  Earl  of  Northumberland's  first  voyage  to  sea,  the  Happy 
Return,  meeting  the  Spanish  fleet,  consistm.  -ail,  between 

Calais  and  Dunkirk,  made  them  strike  on  their  own  coasts. 

In  l647i  »  fleet  of  Swedish  men  of  war,  and  ten  merchant- 
men, bound  for  Constantinople,  refusing  to  strike  to  some  of  our 
men  of  war  off  the  Isle  of  W  igkt,  an  engagement  ensued,  and  they 
were  all  brought  into  the  Downs,  but  soon  released. 

In  ](il'i>  the  Count  D'Etrees,  vice-admiral  of  Fiance,  joining 
the  Duke  of  York,  with  a  squadron  of  34  men  of  war,  saluted 
him  with  IS  guns,  and  struck  his  (lag. 

In  1663,  Sir  R.  Holmes,  going  down  the  Swin,  in  the  Charles, 
met  the  King  of  Denmark's  brother  coming  into  the  river  with 
his  Hag  living,  and  suffered  him  to  go  by  without  striking,  for  which 
he  was  sent  to  the  Tower. 

In  1675*  Captain  Joseph  Harris,  commander  of  the  Quaker 
ketch,  having  struck  his  topsail  to  a  Spanish  mau  of  war,  in  the 
bay  of  Biscay,  was  hied  at  a  court-martial,  and  sentenced  to  be 
shot  lo  death;  and  he  was  accordingly  brought  upon  deck;,  and 
men  Mood  ready   with  the  ts  to  shoot  him;  but  was  par- 

doned, under  the  great  seal,  in  consideration  of  his  former  good 
services,  and  known  proofs  of  courage. 

King  Charles  H.  in  his  declaration  of  war  against  the  Dutch  in 
1  f»7  1 ,  observes,  '  The  right  of  the  flag  is  so  ancient,  that  it  \\a« 
one  Of  the  first  prerogatives  of  our  royal  predecessors,  and  ought 
to  be  the  last  front  which  this  kingdom  should  ever  depart.  Sec — ■ 
Ungrateful  insolence!  that  the//  should  contend  with  us  about  the 
dominion  of  those  seas,  who,  even  in  the  reign  of  our  royal  father, 
thought  ll  80  obligation  to  be  permitted  to  fish  in  them!'  And 
King  William':  declaration  °f  Wtf  against  France,  in  1(389,  has 
ids  :  \  The  right  of  the  flag,  inherent  in  the  crown  of 
1  n  disputed  by  his  (1-ouis's)  orders,   in  violation  of 

our  sovereign t\    in   thf    i;;  19.  which,   in  all  age*,   has   been 

asserted  by  our  predecessors,  and  which  we  are  resolved  to  main- 
tain for  UVB  iOOOUT  uf  our  crown,  and  of  the  English  nation.' 

In  the  general  printed  instructions  to  the  commanders  of  ships 
of  war,  issued  by  order  in  council  of  17S4,  and  continued  down  to 
1800,  the  article  runs  thus  : 

'  When  any  of  his  Majesty's  ships  shall  meet  with  any  ship  or  ships 
belonging  to  any  foreign  prince  or  state,  within  his  Majesty's  seas,  (which 

•end 
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extend  to  Cape  Finisterre,)  it  is  expected  that  the  said  foreign  ships  do 
strike  their  topsail  and  take  in  their  flag,  in  acknowledgment  of  hjt 
Majesty's  sovereignty  in  those  seas;  and  if  any  shall  refuse,  or  offer  to 
resist,  it  is  enjoined  to  all  flag  officers  and  commanders  to  use  their 
utmost  endeavours  to  compel  them  thereto,  "and  not  suffer  any  disho- 
nour to  be  done  to  his  Majesty." 

But  the  right  of  the  flag,  as  well  as  that  of  searching  ships  of 
war,  has  been  abandoned.  When  the  glorious  victory  of  Trafal- 
gar had  swept  every  hostile  fleet  from  the  ocean,  the  new  general 
printed  instructions,  issued  immediately  after  that  battle,  dropt'the 
article  respecting  the  flag  altogether.  How  far  this  concession  of 
a  right  so  highly  prised  by  our  ancestors,  was  wise  or  politic,  we 
will  not  trust  our  feelings  to  argue.  But  it  is,  at  least,  a  refutation 
of  the  charge  so  frequently  brought  against  us  of  being  '  the  tyrants 
of  the  sea/  Possibly,  indeed,  it  is  not  out  injustice,  but  our  tooy 
great  concession  and  moderation  which  has  produced  or  encouraged 
these  captious  complaints.  Had  England  maintained  the  state  Of 
her  naval  throne,  America  would  never  have  dared  to  refuse  obey- 
sance  and  reverence  to  her  power. 

The  modern  Charlemagne,  however,  talks  of  *  restoring  the 
liberty  of  the  seas.'  A  specimen  of  what  that  liberty  would  be, 
were  the  French  flag  triumphant,  the  Americans  have  already  had 
in  the  destruction  of  their  merchant  vessels  by  French  incendiaries. 
Let  Mr.  Jefferson  himself  furnish  the  description.  Speaking  of 
French  armed  vessels,  (but  concealing  the  name,)  some  with,  some 
without,  and  others  with  illegal,  commissions,  '  they  have  cap- 
tured/ says  he,  '  at  the  very  entrance  of  our  harbours,  as  well  as 
upon  the  high  seas,  not  only  the  vessels  of  our  friends,  coming  to 
trade  with  us,  but  our  own  also :  they  have  carried  them  off  under 
pretence  of  legal  adjudication ;  but  not  daring  .  to  approach  a  ■ 
court  of  justice,  they  have  plundered  and  sunk  them  by  the  wajr, 
in  obscure  places,  where  no  evidence  could  arise  against  them, 
maltreated  the  crews,  and  abandoned  them  in  boats  in  the  open  sea, 
or  on  desert  shores,  without  food  or  covering.'*  Yet  it  is  by 
these  people  that  America  expects  her  *  maritime  rights'  to  be  re- 
spected; these  are  the  apostles  of  the  liberty  of  the  seas.       i 

3.  The  impressment  of  American  seamen  furnishes  an  inexhaus- 
tible topic  of  appeal  to  the  passions  of  the  multitude.  In  the  last 
message,  Mr.  Madison  adverts  to  it  only  in  a  general  way  among 
those  other  wrongs  '  of  which  America  has  to  complain ;'  but  die 
committee  make  ample  amends  for  the  President's  silence. 

*  While  we  are  laying  before  you  the  just  complaints  of  our  mer-  s 
chants  against  the  plunder  of  their  ships  and  cargoes,  (by  the  French, 
let  it  be  observed,  though  designed  as  a  charge  against  England,)  we 

*  Jefferson's  message  to  Congress,  in  December,  1805. 

cannot 
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cannot  refrain  from  presenting  to  ihe  justice  nnd  humanity  of  our  own 
country,  the  unhappy  case  of  our  impressed  seamen.  Although  tin 
groans  of  these  victims  of  barbarity  for  the  Ion  of  (what  should  be 
dearer  to  the  Americans  tha:i  life)  their  liberty;  although  the  cries  of 
their  wives  and  children,  in  the  privation  of  protectors  and  pan 
have  of  lute  been  drowned  in  the  loader  clamoui  lots  of  property, 

yet  is  the  practice  of  forcing  our  mariners  into  the  British  tuny,  to 
violation  of  the  rights  of  our  flag,  carried  on  with  unabated  rigour  and 
seventy.' 

Bold  and  often  repeated  clamours,  however  groundless,  M 
fail  in  making  their  impression;  and  is  ibis  lhat  must 

ever  bea  source  of  irritation,  we  have  taken  BOtne  pains  to  ascertain 
the  true  state  o(  the  case,  from  which  we  think  it  will  appear 
that  the  /imericant  are  not  the  aggrieved  party. 

\\\  presume  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the  knur  has  a  right  to  the 
Services  of  every   British   seaman;  that  all    BiilLh-.  jOCtS 

owe  him   al  ,   which  they  canno,  if',   but  which  fol- 

lows them  wherever  they  go;  and  that  do  i   citizenship 

conferred  on  them  by  a  foreign  sovereign  can  exempt  them  from 
the  duties  which  they  owe   to  tin  ir  own.     Those  dl  ;   J  are 

called  upon  to  perform  by  the  king's  proclamation,  during  war. 
The  officers  of  the  Davy  arc  directed,  by  their  instructions,  to  search 
for  such  British  seamen  in  foreign  merchant  vessels,  and  to  take 
them  out  whenever  found.  By  the  same  infractions  his  Majesty's 
officers  are  forbidden  to  impress  foreigners,  who  me  in  fact  pro- 
tected l>v  act  <>f  parliament;  as  well  as  by  the  law  of  nations. 
There  is  do  difficulty  whatever  in  discriminating  British  seamen 
from  all  foreigners,  except  Americans.  The  American  tonnage 
has  more  than  doubled  itself  Within  the  last  ten  yeais.  Ilus  vast 
increase  of  tonnage  not  only  affords  employment  for  British  mer- 
chant seamen,  but  cucourages  desertion  from  the  British  Dfl 
In  such  a  state  of  things,  it  would  be  madness  to  forego  the  only 
means  of  reclaiming  to  the  service  of  the  sovereign  the  multitude 
of  British  seamen,  whom  not  any  unnatural  preference  for  a  fo- 
reign service  over  that  of  their  own  country,  but  accidental  circum- 
stances, the  love  of  novelty  and  change,  ami  temptations  held  out 
to  them  of  superior  advantages  (held  out,  but  never  fulfilled)  have 
reduced  into  the  American  mercantile  navy. 

Where  similarity  of  language  and  external  appearance  produce 
so  great  a  difficulty  in  discrimination,  it  would  be  idle  to  pretend 
that  no  mistake  is  ever  committed;  but  a  very  slight  consideration 
is  sufficient  to  shew  that  for  one  wrongful  assertion  of  the  claim, 
1ln  re  are  and  must  be  a  thousand  cases  in  which  our  just  claims 
are  elm 

An  act  of  Congress,  entitled  '  An  Act  for  the  Relief  and  Protec- 
tion of  American  Seamen,'  passed  no  doubt  for  the  purposes  which 

it 
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it  professes,  requires  that  every  vessel  leaving  the  several  ports  of 
the  L'nited  States,  should  be  furnished  with  a  '  certiii.  ilie 

crew,  to  bfi  granted  liy  the  collectors  of  the  customs,  on  the  oaths 
of  the  masters  of  the  respective  vessels  to  whom  it  ii  given;  oe> 
scribing  the  person-;,  place  of  birth,  and  residence  of  the  individuals 
composing  ih.  crew.  It  is  fair  to  presume  that  a  seaman  found 
on  board  an  American  vessel,  and  not  entered  on  the  '  certified  list' 
is  no]  an  American  citizen.  In  such  a  case,  therefore,  it  is  usual 
for  onr  officers  to  reclaim  him.  But  his  name  being  on  the  list  is 
no  proof  whatever  lhal  hfl  U  an  American:  the  master  only  swears 
'  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge/  or  'as  far  as  lie  has  been  able  to 
discover,'  that  A.  B.  iti  a  citizen  of  the  United  States;  and  win  re 
it  is  his  interest  not  to  know  or  not  to  discover,  it  cannot  be 
supposed  he  will  lake  much  pains  to  undeceive  himself.  Hut 
•the  f  act  of  Congress'  farther  provides,  '  that  the  collector  of 
ever;  district  shall  keep  a  book  or  books,  in  which,  at  the  request 
of  afl  T  the  DnltedStates  of  America,  and 

producing  proof  of  his  citizenship,  authenticated  /'//  the  manner 
hereinafter  directed,  he  shall  enter  the  name  of  such  seaman  and 
shall  deliver  to  him  a  certificate,"  Sec.  Hut  by  some  strange  omis- 
sion, the  '  manner  hereinafter  direete.d'  is  not  directed  or  described 
at  all.  nor  IS  there  any  farther  mention  made  about  proof.  The 
consequence  of  which  is,  that  those  '  collectors  certificates'  are 
profusely  issued  without  au\  proof  at  all. 

examples,  out  of  two  thousand  that  we  could  give,  will  be 
sufficient  to  shew  wnh  what  ease  these  'certificates'  are  fraudu- 
lently obtained.  The  first  is  that  of  an  English  seaman  who  bad 
protected  him  self  ten  >m  the  impress  by  a  '  collector's  cer- 

tificate' obtained  in  the  following  maimer. 

riry  Donaldson  mnketh  outh  and  snith,  that  he  procured  a  pro- 
tect i  lector  of  New  York,  on  the  15th  of  De- 
iber,   1800,  tin  \g  the  name  of  Henry  Kent,  which  he  oh- 
talned  on  the  affidavit  of  a  woman  who  swore  for  several  other  Engl ib li- 
on the  sarnedny  ;  ilmt  an  objects  ide  at  the  time  by  some 
person  in  the  custom-house  to  tlic  validity  of  this  woman's  oath,  the 
Ml  i                                     in  to  short  «  /»«r  ;  but  that  the  collector  laid, 
as  the  woman  had  sworn  to  them,   he  must  sign  them.     He  says  the 
ged  with  having  sworn  to  some  hundreds  in  a  short 
time.     Sworn  at  Liverpool,  17th  of  May,  1810,  before 

(Signed)  Thomas  Goligktkf,  Mayor.' 

Another  man,  impressed  at  Liverpool  at  the  same  time,  carried 
about  with  him  a  '  certificate1  of  birth,  8cc.  signed  by  Mr.  Graaf, 
tor  of  Philadelphia,  which  he  obtained  by  giving  an 
old  man  four  dollars  for  swearing  '  that  he  knew  his  father  and 
mother,  &c.'  the  man  had  neither  father  nor  mother,  as  described 
in  the  affidavit,  and  had  never  been  in  America  before. 

But 
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But  the  evil  extends  still  farther.  It  is  not  eweo  necessary  to  go 
to  America  to  procure  these  '  certificates ;'  they  ire  to  be  i 
chased  at  most  <»i"  the  Sea  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
cres\s  ot  American  vessels  are  not  only  entered  on  the  'certified 
list/  I. ut  are  also  nunis'ied  with  these  individual  protections;  fre- 
quently in  duplicate,  and  even  triplicate  ;  they  are  offered  for  sale 
to  British  seamen ;  the  age  and  description  an  altered  and  erased 
to  suit  those  of  the  purchaser;  a  ceremony  however,  whiu 
always  observed,  as  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  a  man  with 
blue  eyes  and  sandy  hair,  to  cany  about  with  him  a  '  collector's 
certificate'  describing  a  mulatto. 

M  to  the  vast  number  of  protections  thus  issued  from  the 
American  custom-houses,  witli  so  little  caution  and  without  any 
proof,  be  added  the  numerous  forgeries  of  ihis  kind  of  document, 
and  die  protections  that  are  granted  by  the  American  consuls  and 
fice-COnsult,  and  notaries  public,  it  is  nor  surprizing  ihat  English 
seamen,  in  the  disguise  of  Americans,  should  be  met  with  in  almost 
English  vessel  that  navigates  'he  ocean. 

We  have  partly  the  means  of  ascertaining  die  extent  of  the  injury 
sustained  by  Great  Britain  from  the  profuse  stipply  of  document* 
we  have  been  describing.  \\  e  have  seen  a  *  collector's  certificate' 
o(  Philadelphia  hearing  a  number  above  20,000,  and  one  of  New 
York  e.xeeeding  12,000,  of  Boston  above  8,000.  We  should 
underrate  the  other  ports  collectively  at  40,000  more  ;  and  taking 
into  the  account  the  forged  certificates,  the  duplicates  and  tripli- 
cates, the  certificates  of  consuls  and  notaries,  we  are  certainly  within 
bounds  in  estimating  the  outstanding  number  of'  protected"  Ame- 
rican seamen  at  100,000.  What  proportion  of  these  may  be  real 
American  native  seamen,  or  born  of  American  settlers,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  determine.  The  whole  tonnage  of  Great  Britain  in 
the  merchant  and  transport  service  employs  about  190,000  mm. 
To  allow  to  America  one-third  of  this  number  would  probabi; 
allowing  her  too  much  ;  but  to  keen  within  bounds,  we  will  admit 
it  to  be  One-half  :  then  would  still  remain  40,000  British  seamen 
navigating  merchant  ships  of  our  own  and  neutrals,  under  covi  r  of 
American  protections. 

It  appears  from  a  correspondence  that  took  place  between  Mr. 
Monroe  and  the  Secietary  of  State  in  1804,  Uiat  about  one-fourth 
part  of  those  seamen,  whose  discharge  from  the  British  navy  had 
been  applied  for  bi  the  consul  at  various  times,  had  produced 
satisfactory  proofs  m  citizenship;  the  remaining   three- 

fourths  were  real!)  British  seamen.  Taking  the  numbi 1  of  nomi- 
nal America  in  the  navy  U  4,000,  whieh  we  understand 
is  beyond  the  calculation,  we  cannot  on  these  data  reckon  the  num- 
ber of  American*  serving  in  the  British  navy  at  more  than  1,000, 
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If  this  ft  be  correct  we  ore  injured  in  a  forty-fold  propor- 

tion to  America,  by  the  effect  of  the  '  Act  of  Congress  for  the 
relief  ami  protection  of  American  seamen.'  It  would  be  little 
abort  of  madness  then,  we  iej>eat,  and  an  act  of  political  suicide, 
to  give  up  our  right  ofjaeBfcfa  fol  British  seamen,  and  to  admit  the 
American  flag  to  protect  all  those  sailing  under  it.  V\  e  have 
heard  indeed  that  it  lias  been  more  than  once  auggnated,  by  the 
An"  iment,  that  some  compromise  or   modiheatiou  of 

the  exercise  of  tliis  right  might  hi  I,  which  should  equally 

with  the  arch  itaelf,  secure  the  object  of  retaining  10  Great 

Britain  the  services  of  ail  her  seamen.  It  the  American  gosuu- 
nu  nt  has  any  such  arrangement  to  propose,  there  will  of  course  be 
no  indisposition  on  die  part  of  this  country  to  examine  it.  But  we 
it-  to  express  our  extreme  apprehension  that  the  sub- 
stitution of  any  other  less  simple  mode  of  enforctne  tUfl  undoubted 
ri^ht  would  be  found  to  multiply  the  opportunities  of  evading  it. 
protest  against  any  scheme  of  paper  security,  any  accumulation 
of  cm  ;ifi<  ;it»-s  and  of  oaths,  of  which  we  have  but  too  much  already. 
And  seeing  no  other  that  has  been,  or  (as  far  as  we  knot  •  can  be 
devised,- — we  content  ourselves  with  observing  on  thi*  proposal  of 
the  n  government,  that  it  clearly,  unequivocally,  and  in  a 

manner  more  satisfactory  than  a  direct  and  naked  acquiescence, 
adm  gality  of  the  right,  and  thi  ty  of  the  practice 

for  which   it  offers  a  substitution.  this  right,  therefore, 

surely  A men 

What  then  can  be  her  motive  for  aasuming  her  present  hostile 
attitude  towards  Qreat  Britain  ?  It  cannot  he  the  wantonness  of 
wealth,  since  their  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  tells  them  that  the 
state  of  th  ir  finance!  is  not  even  equal  to  the  |>eac:e  establ-hnn  nt 
Mr.  Jefferson,  in  a  message  to  Congress  in  1805,  obaervad: — 
*  Tt  may  be  the  pleasure  and  pride  of  an  American  to  ask,  what 
fanner,  what  mechanic,  what  laboon  r,  ever  sees  a  tax-gatherer  of 
the  United. States?'     We  leave  to  Mr.  Gallatin  the   ■  ■  ,ind 

pride  of  answering  the  f  American's'  que>tion. 

Can  it  be  the  love  of  conquest ?  This  i.  a  very  natural  object 
for  a  great  military  power,  but  for  i  pouer  whose  armv  is  uta 
project  on    paper,  it  fade  not  a  very  intelligible  one. 

We  learn,  however,  from-!  man  who  brought  up  me  report 

of  their  (  ee,  that  tliey  will  take  Canada.     What  proportion 

of  t  i  i  men  which  ihev  are  to  raise,  they  will  be  able  to  hung 

iter  havii  ;  500  miles  of  territory,  and 

garrisoned  Montreal,  and  all  the  intermediate  fort*,  alter  all  the  ca- 
sualties of  s<>  long  a  march,  of  partial  sku 

we  do  not  venture  to  calculate ;  not  o  hint  at  the  opposite 

supposition,  that  the  invading  force,  if  it  should  ever  reach  the  ca- 
pital 
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pital  of  Canada,  might  possibly  arrive  there  BS  captives  rather  than 
as  conquerors. 

As  i.t  tlit-  capture  of  the  British  West  India  colonies,  it  may  i><- 
just  sufficient  to  observe  that  the  warlike  navj  of  America,  us  enu- 
merated ha  their  official  reports,  does  not  appear  to  he  quite  com- 
petent to  .such  an  achievement* 

The  conjiscotton  of  the  debts  due  from  American  citizens  to 
British  si  the  third  great  belligerent  measure  of  .America) 

is  unquestionably  more  within  tbeir  power.  But  of  ibis,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  it  is  equally  within  their  power  in  peao 

well  as  ni  war:   and  for  RUgbi  that  we   see,   or  have  heard,  or  read 

of  the  practice  of  civilised  nations,  would  be  equally  justifiable. 

The  hint,   however,  has,  we  think,    been  improvidently  thrown  out 

for,  anticipating  as  we  do  with   no  less  anxiety  than 

ofouriellou  subjects,  the  renewal  ol  al  intercourse 

with  the  Uuited  Slates,  we  are  not  without  OUT  apprehensions  that 
the  instance  of  such  a  measure  BS  this  confiscation  of  in- 

dividual debts,  having  been  in  contemplation,  may  operate  hen 
■  warning  against  tbe  extravagant  length  of  rri'dit  which  our  mer- 
chants have  been  in  the  habit  Of  giving  to  their  .American  corre- 
apflffidanl 

riug  the  war  on  the  pntt  of  America,  as  a  war  for  com- 
nunc,  WS  are  not  aware  what  advantages  she  designs  to  herself 
from  it.  Her  tiade,  it  is  true,  may  be  cramped  by  the  present 
state  of thl  European  world:  but  her  exports  still  amount,  as  we 
learn  from  Mr.  (Gallatin,  to  more  than  forty-live  millions  of  dol- 
lars ;  and  of  these  BJtpOl  Is  more  than  five-SlXUM  arc  carried  to  Great 

Britain  and  bar  allies. 

The  following  is  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  of  their 
*  goods,  wares  and  merchandize  of  domestic   growth,  and  numu- 

racinrea  exported  in  the  year  tftdnig  September,  18 tl,' 

Dollars. 

T..  Qreat  Britain        -    - 

Spain  and  Portugal     -    -  66 

Baltic : 

Franca  and  Italy     -    -    -       I,IQ4,S?5 

-      -      -        lJ,4li!»,'J 


Dollars.  4..,'.,'>4,(>43 
BlM  a  calculation  of  lbs   balenoi  ot  injuries,  which  the  bellige- 
rent partita)   would    piokitdv  Mtshnu,   can  furnish    hut  a   miserable 
motnc  i  \i.      II. .w  much    mo:  ,1  and  politic 

mid  j tut  dul\  the  vast  adva  remaining  at 

pe*  I   incvittibly  injure   both  England  and   Amei 

I  oe  benefitted  by  such  a  rupture)  is  at 

work 


Hie  only  powti  that  would 
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work  to  stimulate  .America  t"  provoke  hostilities  with 
We  Wast,  however,  ihut  England  will  *<iill  bear  with  the  Irow aid 
humour  of  America.     tier  character  will  not  Buffer  by  her  for- 
bearsDce.     We  deprecate  a  war  with  America  on  every  conside- 
ration;  we  could  i«h that  Home  H  atdbe  ma< 

our  part  to  remain  al  |  Ufa  berj  but  wi  would  ma  1»<  bulliod 

into  die  imalleet.parDcie  of  coucessi-  n.     It  America  docs  not  e\- 
pecl  placing  herself  in  '  a  warlike  ar- 

mour and  attitude,'  she  can  frighten  England  out  of  her  maritime 
rights ;  dors  she  hdpe  that  an  alliance  with  Buonaparte  will  remove 
all  restrictions  on  her  commerce  .;  Does  she  not  know  that  Buona- 
parte hates  commerce  and  all  its  concerns?  Ha-*  sin  i  the 
answer  be  made  1  tationofi  Hamburgh  on 
their  humble  representation  that  '  his  measures  would  involve  them 
iti  universal  bankruptcy,  and  banish  commerce  from  the iContUU 
;  So  much  the  better,'  exclaimed  the  tyrant,  'so  mucli  the  better  ; 
the  bankruptcies  in  England  will  b<  wmerous,  and  y«>u  will 
l»e  le^s  able  to  trade  with  her.      England  must  be  humbled,   though 

tourth  century  should  be  revived,  commerce  extinguished,  and 

no  other  interchange  of  commodities  (has  by  baiter.' 

Here  we  have  a  complete  exposition  of  the  doctrines  and  the 
views  of  this  implacable  foe  to  all  free  goverum.  nts.  I  lis  frequent 
allusions  to  the  'dark  ages  of  the  fourth  century,'  and  the  *  return 
to  bsrbai  ism,*  arc  not  so  much  the  angry  effusions  of  the  moment 
as  the  settled  purpose  of  his  soul;  they  are  '  the  scope  of  all  his  ac- 
tions, the  tenour  of  all  his  discourses.'  All  his  regulations  and  re- 
strictions are  directed  to  the  annihilation  of  commerce,  and  to  the 
prevention  of  intercourse  between  different  nations,  as  the  most  ef- 
fectual nreaw of  extiiiguiebing liberty  among  mankind.  But  above 
all  the  <  iid  is  hateful  to  him,  because,  as  the  sen- 

sible author  of'  War  in  Di  ad,  '  a  hill  ii  is  light  at 

!)•■  be  wholly  dark  at  Calais.'     Destruction  and  de- 

flation are  bis  atti  War,  eternal  war,  is  his  motto,  till  the 

lastspaik  of  European  liberty  has  been  extinguished,  and  the  last 
I  a  free  government  obliterated  by  the  tread  of  a  Colossal 
despotism. 

England,  America  is  his  bane  and  his  terror.  The  peo- 
ple of  this  country  being  derived  from  the  same  stock,  sneaking 
the  BSBMVlanguagi  ug  the  same  spirit  of  liberty,  have  aual 

quite  sufficient  to  rivet  his  hatred.     The  American  gentleman,  who 
has  so   ably  written  '  ou  the  genius  and  dispositions  of  the  French 
government,'  and  who,  from  his  situation  in  Paris,  had  every  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  what  the  public  opinions  were,  declares  that  e 
person,  whether  in  or  out  of  office,  who  had  any  intimate  i 

nexiou 
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i  -n  \\  ith  the  govci  poke  the  same  language  of  contempt 

and  raeoacti  oi  i>ject  of  me  United  State9. 

•The  is  were  ;i  lent  shop-keepers;  British 

in  prejudices  and  predilections,  and  equally  objects  of  aversion  to  the 
Emperor,  who  had  taken  a  fixed  determination  to  bring  them  to  re- 
in iltie  tunc.'  '  The  British,'  In;  continues,  '  he  hates,  and  dreads,  and 
respects.  The  Americans  he  detests  and  despises.  He  detests  them 
as  the  progeny  of  the  British;  as  the  citutena  of  a  free  government,  lie 
as  a  body  of  traders ;  according  to  his  views,  without  na- 
tional fame  or  national  character;  without  military  strength,  or  military 
virtues.' 

To  what  then  are  we  to  ascribe  the  partiality  of  America  to- 
wards FruiK-i .-r  There  U  no  natural  attachment  between  them,  no 
community  of  .sentiment,  no  mutual  relation  of  benefit.  If  partia- 
lis towards  France  l>;  ,  whence  then,  we  would  ask,  pro- 
ceeds the  angry  and  blustering  tone  against  Knglaud?  The  '  view* 
taken  by  the  writer  of  the  '  State  of  Parties,'  ascribes  the  conduct 
of  America,  not  to  our  blockades,  our  orders  in  council,  the  search- 
ing of  th-  r  impeetfliflg  their  .seamen,  but  to  internal  causes 
entirely  arising  out  of  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  American  go- 
vernment. 

It  is  well  known  that  America  has  long  been  divided  into  two 
parties;  the  federal,  and  the  auti-fedral.  The  former  comprizes  a 
majority  of  the  men  of  fortune,  talent,  and  education:  of  this 
party  were  Washington,  Adams,  Hamilton,  and  many  others,  by 
whom  the  federal  government  was  established,  and  conducted  for 
twelve  years,  in  thecour.se  of  which  America  made  a  most  rapid 
progress  in  prosperity  and  reputation*  The  anti-federal  or  French 
party,  a  turbulent  deinocralical  faction  from  the  beginning,  is  said 
to  be  composed  of  adventurers  iioui  all  countries,  men  of  despe- 
rate fortunes  and  ruined  characters,  leaders  of  the  rabble  with  whom 
they  familiarly  mix,  whose  manners  and  dress  they  affect  to  imitate, 
and  whose  services  they  command  whenever  they  find  it  necessary 
to  raise  a  clamour  or  collect  a  mob.  The  superior  vigour  and  ac- 
tivity of  this  faction,  in  1800,  raised  Mr.  Jefferson  to  the  presidency. 
This  gentleman  is  described  as  being,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
phrase,  a  modern  philosopher ;  a  pupil  of  Rousseau;  a  reasoner  on 
universal  liberty,  and  universal  philanthropy,  whom  all  the  horrors 
qJ  the  French  revolution,  and  the  total  annihilation  of  liberty  by 
the  military  despotism  which  it  engendered,  were  insufficient  to 
dflTC  from  bis  preconceived  idea,  that  virtue  could  exist  only  in  de- 
mocracy. Fugitives  from  all  parts  of  the  world  were  received 
with  open  arms  by  this  patron  of  cosmopolites.  French  regicides, 
Irish  rebels,  and  malefactors  of  every  kind,  who  had  fled  from  the 
ided  laws  of  their  country ; — '  deodands  of  the  gallows,'  (as  they 
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liilt-antlv  called  by  an  American  author,) '  who  had  left  their 
ars  on  the  whipping  posts  of  Europe' — found  an  asylum  in  Ame- 
i:;i.     Wholi  of  tliis  description  flocked  to  tin:  President*! 

udard  ;  nmuv  of  them  were   ;idinitted   to  his  confidence  ;  some 
vere  employed  in  the  inferior  departments  of  government;  some. 
fare  thrust  into  Congress;  and  to  others  was  entrusted  the  con 

the  press,  that  great  instrument  "1  factions  in   America.      A  de- 
uocratical  journal  is  published  in  ev»  -v\  little  luwn;  in  some  of  the 
bt  or  ten,  all  u>  roing  with  abuse  of  Knuland,  and  of  me, 
ederal  party,  who  ore  n  preached  for  a  supposed, attachment  to  the 
ind  of  their  forefathers.     Mr.  M  it  is  said,  imbibed  the 

rineiples,   and   follows  up  the  views   i  ttSter.      1  lis   policy 

i  represented  as  flucttiatii  batch  of  news  that  is  w 

rom  Europ<  the  Atlantic ;  ting  tp  ihefeeliugs 

md  thu  sentiments  ot  ;i  set  of  adventurers  \p  the  seapOf|  towns,  men 
without  character  and  without  a  country;  as  appealing  to  the  opi- 
nion of  the  mob,  and  the  nheudiug  to  thai  opinion. — In  one  word, 
\merica  is  said  to  be,  at  this  moment,  as  much  strayed  by  the  cla- 
norous  rabble  and  the  democratic  clubs  of  the  seaport  I 
lie  Directory  of  Prance  was  in  the  very  worst  periods  of  die  ReVO- 
ution. 

U  this  be  a  true  di  >n  of  the  present  state  of  pin  ties  and 

of  the  government  in  America,  we  caueaaily  account  for  the  laud- 
tin  war-cry  wliich  i>  now  raised  there.     Wc  trust, 
ver,  dial  there  is  equal  liutlt  in   the  ce,  whieh  we  have 

ceived  from  good  authority,  thru  tlie  respectable  part  of  the  L "mled 
States  desire  UoUling  more  anxiously  than  the  preservation  of  i 
wth  England,  and  although  the  large  majorities  in  Congress  on  the 

solutions  for  war  measures,   roej  seem  to  disprove  this  state- 
ment, and  although  wi  ■  by  no  metu.-     i  !  ur.h 
ie  manner  m  which  these  majorities  are  accounted  lot  by  some  ]>■  i- 
on*  who  profess  to  be  in  the  secret  of  American  politic  s,  nn<j 
ell  usol  a  settled  plan  of  the  federal  parly  to  urge  on  tlie.lem  • 

the  brink  of  a  war,   as  the  surest   means  ot  getting   the  govein- 

ito  tin  ir  own  hands,  and  rescuing  the  country  from  dcstnic- 

iod;  a  conduct  in  our  opinion  of  dangerous  and  doubtful  policy  ; 

ve  trust  iic.  rthelesS]  that  belter  counsels  will  yet  ultimately  actuate 

i — she  will  open  her  eyes  to  her  true   interests,  she  will 

ee  her  own  prosperity  in  the  prosperity  of  Great  Britain;  and  in 

those  maritime  rights,  against  which  she  joins  with  France,  at  this 

noment,  in  clamouring  so  loudly,  she  will  see,  not  merely  the  safe- 

t    British  power,  but  the  surest  protection  of  American 

ndeuce. 

v  that  will  needs  bear  all  the  wot  Id  before  them  by  their 

nan  liberum,  may  soou  come  to  have  rue  ten  am,  net  lolum,  nee 

vol.  \  it.   so.  xni  c  rcmpublicam 
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rempublicam  lihcrtim? — was  the  postscript  to  a  paoiphlet  written 
on  the  brtakiug  out  of  the  Dutch  war  in  1672.  Let  America  pon- 
der it;  and  consider  how  long  her  territory,  her  soil,  and  her  form 
of  government  would  he  free,  if  the  freedom  of  the  seas  N\ere  esta- 
blished, in  the  sense  in  which  France  calls  for  it,  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  British  navy. 


{■rt.  \l.—The  Life  of t  he  Right  Reverend  Beilby  Porteus,  D.  D. 
late  Bishop  of  London.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Hodgson,  A.M. 
)•'.  R.S.  Rector  of  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  and  one  of 
the  Chaplains  in  Ordinary  to  his  Majesty.  Second  edition. 
London,  Cadell  and  Davics,  18 iL  Prefixed  to  an  Edition  of 
Porteus's  Works. 

The  Lift  of  Dr.  Beilby  Porteus,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  London ; 
With  Anecdotes  of  those  with  nhotn  he  lived,  and  Memoirs  of 
nutvy  livtua  and  deceased  Characters.  By  a  Lay-Member  of 
MertOQ  College,  Oxford.  London,  J.  Davies,  Essex-street. 
J810. 

BISHOP  Porteus  was  sufficiently  '  great  in  his  generation,'  and 
sufficiently  distinguished  by  his  talents  and  virtues,  to  make 
it  desirable  that  the  attention  of  the  public  should  be  fixed  upon 
him  by  some  authentic  and  judicious  detail  of  his  life  and  cha- 
racter. \Y»>  have  two  biographical  sketches  of  him  before  us. 
One  of  them,  '  by  a  lay-member  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,'  (of 
what  class  above  the  porter,  does  not  appear,*)  is  an  ill-written,  in- 
accurate, and  meagre  performance.  The  author  tells  us,  that  hi* 
object  was  to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  a  deserving  character, 
and  to  hold  up  the  example  of  his  virtues  for  the  benefit  of  so- 
ciety. We  have  only  to  express  a  wish,  that  he  had  well  ci 
sidered  his  competence  to  the  task.  Had  this  been  the  case,  the 
public  wotdd  not  have  been  informed,  that  Bishop  Porteus  wai 
born  in  America,  though  he  was  really  born  in  England, — that  he 

le  DO  advances  in  mathematical  study  at  Cambridge,  though  lie 
took  the  degree  of  tenth  wrangler — that  he  obtained  the  Chan- 
cell'  ii  essay,  which  prize  never  existed — that 
'  his  person  was  tall  and  commanding/  (p.  -3'2,)  whereas  he  was 
a  thin  >l  ire  under  the  middle  size,  &c.  Nor  would  they 
have  had  before  them,  uiuUt  the  title  of  a  life  of  Bishop  Porteus, 
a  strange  medley  of  various  matters,  dissertations  on  Yorkshire 

oots,  on  academical  education)  &c.  mixed  np  with  desultory 
ill-digested  observations  and  opinions — together  with  endless  me- 
moirs of  Bishop  Hor.sh  v,  Lorn  Thurlow,  and  others,  inserted  for 
no  other  apparent  reason  than  that  they  were  his  contemporarir*. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Hodgson,  the  other  biographer,  comes  forward  with  far 
better  |>  its  and  qualifications.     As  he  was  personally  con- 

nected with  the  bishop,  he  had  greater  advantages  in  ascertaining 
tacts  and  circumstances  of  a  domestic  nature ;  he  has  also  been 
enabled  to  product'  his  opinions  oil  several  occasions,  by  ha\ 
the  use  of  BIS  private  papers;  and,  by  intimate  acquaintance  with 
him  in  his  familiar  circle,  to  delineate  with  truth  and  accuracy 
the  nicer  traits  of  his  character.  The  doubt  in  the  public  mind 
will  always  be,  whether  the  person  possessing  these  advantages 
will  be  disposed  to  make  that  fair  arid  honest  use  of  them 
which  justice  requires;  and  whether,  in  fact,  he  will  not  produce 
rather  ;i  panegyric  on  the  deceased,  than  a  faithful  picture  of 
bis  life  and  manners.  In  the  present  case,  Mr.  Hodgson,  if  he  haB 
written  with  the  partial  hand  of  an  adorn  er  and  a  friend,  appears  to 
have  given  the  outline  of  what  he  relates  with  scrupulous  endea- 
vou:  i.iary,  and  has  enabled  the  public,  even  should  they 

not  adopt  his  opinions,  to  forma  correct  judgment  for  themselves. 
His  style  of  cc  n  is  respectable  ;  that  is,  he  has  put  toge- 

ther his  materials  and  related  his  facts  in  unaffected  and  perspi- 
cuous language.  Now  and  then,  indeed,  we  regret  to  rind  him 
stopping  his  narrative  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  observations 
of  his  own,  which,  being  at  least  irrelevant,  it  would  have  been 
better  to  omit.  lie  has  proceeded,  howc. er,  With  a  \cry  praise- 
worthv  caution  and  exercise  of  discretion  in  his  use  of  the  bishop's 
papers.  Hie  extracts,  indeed,  which  he  has  given,  are  all  so 
v  interesting,  and  display  for  the  most  part  the  character 
of  their  author  in  so  favourable  a  point  of  view,  tint  the  public 
will  rather  be  of  opinion  that  too  little  has  been  brought  forward 
than  too  much.  In  such  matters,  however,  it  is  impossible  for  any 
one  to  judge,  except  the  person  under  whose  immediate  inspection 

■  i  •wnc. 

Beilby  Porteus,  one  of  the  youngest  of  a  family  of  nineteen 
children,  was  born  at  York,  in  1731'.  His  parents,  of  Eug- 
extractkm,  wore  natives  of  North  America.  His  father  is> 
a  person  who  possessed  an  independent  fortune  while 
he  resided  there;  but.,  having  removed  with  bis  family  to  Eng- 
land for  the  advantage  of  I  better  education  to  his  chil- 
dren, and  thus  placed  himself  at  a  distance  from  his  sources 
of  income,  he  suffered  a  WWj  considerable  diminution  in  the  means 
of  supporting  his  family  expenditure.  Beilby  Porteus  had  no 
other  advantage  of  education  m  earl}  life  than  that  which  was  af- 

■  a  common  north-country  grammar  school.  At  the  usual 
age  he  removed  to  Cambridge,  where  he  recommended  himself  by 
his  studiousness  and  regularity,  and  gave  no  unpromising  proof  of 
talents  and  industry.     'Hie  year  after  he  took  his  bachelor's  degree 
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he  was  elected  fellow  of  the  college  to  which  he  belonged.  Me 
supplied  the  deficiency  of  his  income  at  this  time  by  nndei  taking 
the  care  of  some  private  pupil*;  and,  as  he  became  more  known, 
he  acquired  an  increasing  character  for  respectability  of  con- 
duct, and  literary  talents.  His  only  publications  during  the  aca- 
demical  pari  of  hi*  life*  seam  to  have  been  his  poem  on  l>eath. 
which  had  obtained  the  Seatoumn  prize,  and  a  sermon  preachtd 
before  the  university,  on  tin-  character  of  King  David,  The  poem 
is  one  amongst  the  ven  fen  written  for  the  Seatouian  prize,  which 
hnve  not  sunk  into  oblivion  soon  after  their  appearance.  It  did 
not  procure  for  him  the  Yule  of  i  one  of  the  first  poets  of  the  age/ 
as  the  lay-member  of  Merton  College  gravely  tells  us,  (p.  16,)  but 
it  deserved  to  obtain  for  him  some  reputation  for  poetical  tali 
tt  is  wiittcii  in  all  parts  with  feeling,  and  in  many  with  U< 
the  plan  of  it  is  well  conceived;  the  descriptions  are  stroug, 
glowing,  and  Bpirited:  tht  language  now  and  then  borders  011 
the  harsh  and  uncouth,  and  the  rhythm  is  at  times  not  quite  har- 
monious. Few  poems  so  good  eyjer  proceeded  from  any  pen 
has  remained  without  celebrity  for  poetical  merit.     The 

>i  on  King  David  was  occasioned  by  a  licentious  pamphlet 
called  '  The  History  of  the  Man  after  God's  own  Heart,'  which 
had  made  a  dangerous  impression   on  the  public  mind,  by  a  most 

b  representation  of  David's  character,  and  of  the  reasons  for 
which  lie  was  approved  by  God.  This  sermon,  drawn  up  \\itli 
great  ca  .1  judgment,  complete!)  refuted  the  mis 

presentations  which  bad  been  sent  abroad.  It  was  very  favourably 
received,  and  appears  t"  have  contributed  much  towards  the  foun- 
dation of  his  future  fortunes}  for  it  introduced  him  to  the  notice 
of  Archbishop  Seeker,  who  appointed  him  one  of  liis  domestic 
chaplain-. 

Here  then,  in  1 7f>~,  commenced  a  new  era  in  his  life.  At  Lam- 
beth, he  had  lh<  ^e  of  pursuing  his  studies  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a  good  library.  Archbishop  Seeker  proved  a  kind 
friend  and  a  liberal  benefactor:  he-gave  him  some  preferment  after  he 
had  resided  with  him  two  yeais,  by  which  he  was  enabled  t"  marry; 
and  shortly  after  he  added  the  rectory  of  Lambeth.  At  this  time 
betook  his  doctor's  degree  at  Cambridge,  and  preached  a  sermon 
before  the  University,  which  was  afterwards  sent  to  the  press. 
lingular  circumstance  result*  d  from  the  publication  of  this  sermon. 
'Hie  preacher  had  lamented  the  waut  ofsurlicient  attention  to  theology 
amongst  the  different  academical  studies.  These  observations  hap- 
pened to  catch  tie  idemafk  in  Norfolk,  Mr.  NoraSj 
Who  was  induced  to  form  and  endow  I  permanent  professorship  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  theological  lectures  to  the  studcuts,  and  also 
to  institute  an  annual  premium  for  the  best  essay  on  some  theolo- 
gical subje 
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Archbishop  Seeker  died  in  176tf.  Dr.  Porteus,  actuated  by 
grateful  remembrance  of  a  person  who  had  proved  to  him  the 
kindest  and  the  best  of  friends,  and  jn  discbarge  of  a  trust  repos*  U 
in  him  by  will,  revised  and  edited  his  sermons,  lectures,  and  other 
writings.  To  these  he  prefixed  a  review  of  the  Archbishop's  1  iter 
and  character,  written  with  elegance  and  judgment,  If  be  em- 
ployed the  language  of  panegyric,  it  nti  the  panegyric  in  which  the 
partiality  of  grateful  friendship  might  well  !><•  indulged,  and  which 
the  Opinion  of  an  admiring  public  acknowledged  to  be  not  much 
overcharged.  (Jn  one  or  two  sutaequenl  occasions,  lit-  stepped 
zealously  forward  t<>  defend  the  1  ron. 

After  the  death  of  Archbishop  Seeker,  Dr.  Porteus  divided  his 
residence  between  Lambeth  and  another  living  held  in 

Kent,  and  performed  with  exemplary  diligence  die  duties  of  a 
parish  priest.  He  was  promoted  in  1776  t<>  the  bishopric  of 
Chester.  This  preferment,  Mr.  Hodgson  tills  us,  was  perfectly 
unsolicited,  and  wholly  unexpected,  till  a  abort  linn:  before  it  took 
place.     'The  lav-uu  iiiImt  of  MeitOfl  Cojlogi  mi  us  (hat  Ins 

promotion  was  owing  to  tin- Queen,  who  obtained  much  popularity 
by  contributing  to  elevate  so  deserving  a  character.  Having  per- 
formed the  duties  of  diocesan  of  Chester  for  «!c  he 
promoted  in  1787  to  the  bishopric  of  London.  He  is  said 
to  have  left  bis  former  diocese  with  reluctance,  having  attached 
himself  to  it  by  much  intercourse  of  civilin  amongst  die  clergy 
and   other   inhabitants,    and    projected   several    plans   of  impr 

meut  which  he  was  unwilling  to  break  off.     tlis  appointment 

to  the  diocese  of  London  is  referred  by  the  member  of  Merlon 
College  to  the  same  illustrious  patronage  which  had  befriended 
him  before,      h  appears,  by  Mr.   Hodgsou's  account  however, 

to  have,   been  owiny;  to   the  ■  •nimi-ndaiiou  of    Mr.  1'itt, 

who  considered  him  to  possess  the  best  qualifications  itua- 

ti<m.     Subjoined  to  a  copy  of  Mr.  Pittfa  letter,  informing  him  of 
appointment,    the    following    WOltb    WOW   found   written    with 
Bishop's  own  baud:    '  I    acknowledge  the  goodness  of  a  kind 
Providener,   .mi  lung  but  tins  rould  have  placed 

me  in  a  situation  bo  infinitely  transcending  my  expectations  and 
deserts.' 

bio  was  now  placed  in  an  exalted  Mation,  the  duties  of  wl 
were  arduous,  and  I  great  zeal  and  activity,  combined  with 

judgment  and  temper.     We  will  tai  consideration 

rent  parts  of  his  conduct,  in  the  more  immediate  exercise  of 
his  functions  as  a  diocesan,  in  his  exertions  to  check  the  growth  of 
immorality  and  iirejigiou  at  home,  and  in  his  more  public  and  com* 
preheusivi  pi  .  ,  .  of  promoting  die  great  cause  of  civilization  and 
humaiuK  abroad 
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In  attending  to  the  immediate  business  of  his  dioceses  his  dili- 
gence was  unwearied.  The  charge  which  he  delivered  to  the 
clergy  at  his  first  visitation  in  tin-  diocese  or  Cbesti  « ,  is  printed 
amongst  his  tracts.     In  Uua  hi  B  with  earnestness  on  the 

studies  and  habits  most  suited  to  the  clerical  character,  enfoi 
particularly   the   advantages    «  QaJ   residence,    and    recom- 

mends an  attention  to  decorum  as  to  dress  and  appearance,  no 
less  than  to  matter.-  pf  more  essential  importance.  The  personal 
residence  of  the  clergy  indeed  was  at  all  times  a  pi  hilars  object 
of  his  consideration.  By  keeping  this  constantly  in  view  during 
the  long  period  of  bis  presiding  over  the  diocese  of  London,  he 
effected  au  important  change  in  this  respect;  insomuch  that  at  the 
time  of  his  decease,  where  accidental  eir<  inn-lances  did  not  inter- 
pose, au  aderpiate  accommodation  was  provided  iu  every  parish, 
and  the  proper  minister  was  actually  resident,  in  Ins  primary 
charge  to  the  diocese  of  Loudon,  which  is  also  printed,  he  recom- 
mended, besides  this  momentous  object  of  parochial  residence^  an 
increase  of  salary  to  (he  curates  employed;  and  he  also  wished 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  clergy  to  an  improvement  in  church 
psalmody,  as  he  well  knew  that  the  dissenters  make  great  use  of 
music  to  allure  congregations.  Another  subje<  r  v.  huh  he  was 
always  earnest  in  recommending,  was  the  instruction  of  ihe  poorer 
classes  :  as  a  means  of  effecting  this,  he  promoted  the  establishment 
of  Sunday  schools;  and,  while  he  was  bishop  of  Chester,  addreai 
a  letter  to  his  clergy,  forcibly  pointiug  out  the  advantages  of  such 
institution^.,  and  the  good  effects  to  be  expected  from  their  more 
adoption*  The  Bishop  felt  a  considerable  share  of  that 
anxiety  which  all  friends  to  the  Established  Chun  h  must  fed  at 
the  present  time,  at  the  increase  of  separation  ii  nj  pui  BOJUa 
ruuinon,  and  the  .-spreading  taint  of  sectarian  fanaticism ;  and  as 
the  most  efficacious  new  o€  count*  reeling  this  growing  evil,  en- 
forced upon  his  clergy  the  necessity  of  attending  with  increased 
!  to  tin-  regular  and  conscientious  discharge  of  their  ministerial 
duties. 

4  U  is  a  fact,'  he  says,  in  his  last  charge,  '  that  when  the  itinerant 
preacher  goes  out  upon  bis  mission,   he  commonly  looks  out  for  those 

I      -lies  wher  |  herd  has  deserted  his  rluck,  or  is  so  indolent,  so 

Ukr  it.  to    its  \M 

every    invader.     In    general,    lie    prudently    keeps    alouf   from    those 

parishes  where  he  sees  a  resident  minister   watching  over  his  people 

with  unremitting  care,  grounding  them  early  in  ihe  rudiments  ot sound 

. ling  them  carefully  against  the  false  glosses  of  dangerous 

thorized  U  '''iii  r<>  a 

constant  attendance  on  di\ine    worship  in  their  parish   churches,   and 

ime  zeal,  activity  and  earnestness,  to  retain  his  people 

in  the  church  of  England,  which  ho  sees  i  9  seduce  them 

from  it.' — Hodgson's  Ljfe,  p.  173. 

That 
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That  attention,  however,  to  the  calls  of  duty  which  Bishop 
Porteus  was  so  earnest  in  enforcing  upon  others,  he  was  most 
forward  to  pay  himself.  In  particular,  foi  the  purpose  of  cheek- 
ing inrliJlereuce  to  religious  duties  and  dissipation  of  manners, 
which  appeared  to  him  to  be  fixing  themselves  by  tinner  roots  in 
our  national  character,  he  determined  to  deliver,  at  St.  James's 
church,  his  course  of  lectures  on  St.  Matthew's  gospel.  Tho 
success  wliieh  attcmlcd  them  exceeded  Ins  expectations :  the 
church  was  always  crowded;  the  audience  not  only  listened  to 
him  with  attention,  but  appeared  to  feel  what  he  said,  and  went 
away  gratified  and  improved.  1 1c  ever  after  expressed  great  satis- 
faction at  the  effect  which  these  lectin es  appcaiod  to  ha\e  on  the 
public* 

In  counteracting  the  growing  depravity  of  the  times,  to  which 

he  seems  to  have  been  invariably  impelled,  not  by  a  forward  love 
of  meddling  and  re  tor  in,  but  b\  an  heartfelt  desire  of  doing  good, 
he  hod  many  difficulties  to  encounter.  To  interfere  with  effect 
in  euch  matters  requires  Hot  only  zeal  and  eamiMut-s,  but  good 
sense  and  well-tempered  discretion.  The  world,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, always  has  been,  and  probably  always  will  be  un- 
willing to  be  reformed.  The  public  are  immediately  disposed  to 
raise  against  those  who  attempt  any  correction  of  their  morals, 
the  ci\  of  puritaiusai : — they  misrepresent  ihetr  motives—  accuse 
them  of  an  overfoudness  lor  meddlmg  with  other  people's  con- 
cerns. Hi  of  a  mOroaeoaSS  of  disposition  which  is  unwilling  to 
tolerate  the  most  harmless  indulgence.  Bishop  Porteus  made 
himself  obnoxious  to  these  charges;  but  while  it  is  allowed  on 
all  hands  that  his  views  were  the  purest  and  best,  it  docs-  not 
appear  that  be  was  ovei  forward,  or  that  he  even  verged  on  puri- 
tanical strictness  in  the  measures  which  he  attempted* 

Anion"  die  primary  objects  towards  which   he   directed   his   at- 

cntiou  was  that  of  procuring;  a  more  religious  observance  of  the 

Sabbath.     While  he  was  Bishop  of  Chester  lie  was  mainly  instru- 

1U  LDg  a  law  connected  w  ith  this  important  object.    It 

appears  that  about  the  year    17o0,  some  houses  of  entertainment 


'  Amongst  (<•■  '■■  connected  with  the  care   of  the  diocese;  of  London,   Mr. 

iodgton  mentions  (p.  142)  the  bishop  fbl  mucin   ■ 

ion,  Mr.  Bate  Dudley,  respecting  I  lie  presentation  rualhinp. 
Puis  clergyman,  unituadvcrliug  in  a  recent  p-inipl>let,  on  what  Mr.  Hodgson  has  here 
the  bishop  of  having  practised  :'».  mid  lias 

tinged  lo  wake  pe  good  by  pubtuhlnxull  the  letters  and  evidence  which  cou- 

rrn  (lie  business.     We  will  nut  in>ult  ihtt  uieiutrrv  0  ip  vj  much  W  10  iutiuutiish 

the  public  that  till  tueJi  n  chorgi  be  made  good  by  clear  and  decisive  prt>tf,  hut  hi 
inrillicd  chmitcu-r  must  bo  held  iu  give  it  uw  fullest  nejr.itiv. 
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on  the  eVeriiflgS  Of  the  Sabbath  h;id  been  opened  in  the  metro- 
polis, and  thai  debating  BOcfetrea  tor  the  discussion  of  religious 
topics  had  also  been  established.  Bishop  Port- 
common  with  many  others,  at  the  alarming  evils  which  such  in- 
stitutions might  produce;  lit  waited  for  some  time  to  see  whether 
any  person  belter  qualified  than  himself  would  take  up  the  subject ; 
but  being  disappointed  in  this,  be  determined  to  try  what  Ins  own 
exert!  li)d  effect :  accordingly   he  procured  the  assistance  Of 

a  legal  friend  up  a  bill,  which  he  submitted  to  the  judg- 

ment of  several  eminent  persons  before  he  iutioduced  it  into  par- 
ir-tit.     It  passed  through  both  opposition; 

t':n  bishop  supported  it  himself  in  the  House  "I  Lords  I", 
lent  speech.     It  proved  effectual  in  preventing  the  evils  against 
which  it  was  directed. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  when  he.  was  Bishop  of  London,  he 
addressed  a  circular  letter  to  htfl  clergj  earnest)}  recominending 
exertion*  rbi  me  purpose  of  procuring  a  mor»  tial 

i  thi    Sabbath.     And  with  the  view  of  beginning  the. 
reformation  m  a  quarter  wheie    it  was  but  too  mueh  wauled, 

amongst  the  higl  ly,  he  en<  to  j      tire 

a  declaration  by  the  principal  nobilit}  and  gentry  in  the  met 
pohs,  engaging  to  abstain  from  travelling  and  giving  entertain- 
ment-on  the  Lord's  day.  Hi  was  partial.  His  views 
were  misrepresented  ;  absurd  reports  were  spread  of  the  puritanical 
which  he  wished  to  enforce,  ami  of  the  measures  which 
he  had  in  contemplation  to  deprive  the  common  people  of  the 
most  hfirmh  ions.  The  bishop's. reflections  on  this  arc 
tbui  'That  men  who  wiahtosei  not  only  the  Lortft 
day.  but  the  christian  religion  Bxtmgiushed  in  this  country,  should 
raise  such  an  oi  tart  a  measure  calculated  to  preserve 
both,  is  no  wondet ;  but  that  men  of  sense,  and  piety,  and  virtue, 
should  adopt  the  same  language,  and  join  in  the  profane  and 
senseless  uproar,  is  perfectly  astonishing.'  On  another  occasion 
be  obaerved  with  great  concern,  a  prevailing  onatom  in  the  fashion- 
able world  of  holding  Sunday  concerts  at  private  houses,  at  which 
professional  performers  were  engaged  to  snip.  1  le  deemed  it  of 
such  Importance  to  check  a  practice  of  this  UldeCOroiU  nature,  that 
he  wrote  several  letters  to  ladies  of  high  rank,  pointing  out  the 
evil  tendency  of  it.  He  had  the  satisfaction  of  rinding  that  his 
remonstrance  was  received  with  attention,  ami  followed  by  the  effect 
which  he  BO  afRlOUsly  wished.  The.  last  public  act  of  lus  life  was 
directed  t.. wards  the  same  object.  The  account  strati  be  given  in 
his  own  won 

*  1  hi  BDJ  time  past  observed  in  several  of  the  papers,  on  ac- 

count 
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iint  of  a  meeting,  chiefly  of  military  gentlemen,  tit  an  hotel  at  the 

!  tin-  tcwii,  which  mis  regularly  announced  M  held  every  other 

Sunday  during  the  winti-i  This  appeared  to  me,  and  to  every 

■  a,  a  needless  and  wanton  profanation  of  the  christian 

Sabbath,  I  and  man  was  set  apart  fog  very 

lifferen:  purposes;  and  the  bishops  and  clergy  were  severally  ceusured 

:>r  permitting  sucfr  a  u  red  day  to  pass  without 

pr  reproof.     I   determined  that  it  should  not,  and  therefore 

thought  it  best  to  go  at  once  to  the  fountain  bead,  to  the  person  of  the 

highest  and  prim  In  the  meeting,  the  Prince  of  Wales.     I 

•cordingh  I  the  honour  of  an  audience,  and  a  personal  con- 

reuce  with  him  on   the  subject.      He  V€\ 

bad  a  i  >u  with  him  of  more  than  half  an  hour.     He  em 

mediately  into  my  views,  and  confessed  that  he  Mff  no  reasons  for 
loldmg  the  meeting  on  Sundavi  more  titan  OO  other  days  of  the  week; 
ind  he  voluntarily  proposed  that  the  day  should  be  changed  from  Sun- 
to  Saturday,  for  which  he  suid  that  he  would  give  immediate  orders.' 
I. n  E,  p.  2l<>. 

la  furtherance  of  the  smne  views,  tin-  bishop  as  soon  as  he 
was  advanced  to  the  diocese  of  London,  tool  pains  to  extend  a 
society  recently  established  for  enforcing  the  kn,;'/-  proclamation 
against  immorality  and  profaneness.  His  idea  Mas,  to  check  the 
profligacy  of  the  times  by  inducing  persons  of  rank,  ami  ena- 
ctor to  associate  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  laws  in  force, 
1  convicting  offenders.  Of  this  society,  better  known  to  the 
public  by  the  name  of  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  he 
afterwinU  hi  .me  president.  The  profligate  and  contemptible 
part  of  the  world  were,  of  course,  the  enemies  of  .such  a  society, 
and  assailed  it  with  every  weapon  of  low  buffoonery  and  petulant 
The  society  has  undoubtedly  done  much  good  b\  bring- 
ing to  public  justice  some  notorious  offenders,  by  cheeking  srj 
indecorous  practice*,  and  by  procuring  some  beneficial  legislative 
enactments.  That  such  10  institution  is  perfectly  lawful  in  its 
piineiph'.  can  admil  of  no  doubt;  for  its  first  und  avowed  purpose 
B  produce  those  effects  which  the  legislature  intended,  by  putting 
the  laws  in  force  :  and  it  would  be  the  vilest  abuse  of  words  to  call 
f  informers,  when  its  object  is  not  private  gain  but 
public  utility.  It  is  true,  that  the  end  proposed  may  not  be  ale. 
pursued  with  discretion  and  moderation.     The  zeal  of  indivio' 

apt   to   deviate   into   eXCCSS,   especially   when   directed    towards 
raluni, ...  of  reformation,  howe\er  desirable.    Ai\:\  to  this,  that  under 
i  mask  of  detecting  abuses,  a  prurient  disposition  to  rjry  into  the 

cters  of  other?,  and  needless!)   intermeddle  with  then  • 
08,  may  too  easily  be  generated;  and  there  will  be  a  risk  that 
persons  .  .  into  the  management  of  such  a  society,  who  will 

pursue 
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pursue  extravagant  notions,  or  attempt  something  foreign  to 
immediate  purpose.     The  bishop,  however,  saw  the  subject  in  a 
bettor  li-^lil ;  and  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  thut  if  the  society  could 
always   be  under  guidance  like  his,  its  acts  would  not  ha\e  been 
subject  to  any  question. 

Of  the  more  public  transactions  to  which  he  devoted  his  7cal  and  at- 
tention, the  most  important  were  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of 
the  West  India  slaves,  and  the  abolition  of  that  inhuman  trade  itself. 

To  the  first  of  these  objects  he  directed  his  attention  so  early  as 
the  year  1 7  s.;.  when  he  was  Bishop  of  Chester.  He  preached 
before  the  society  for  propagating  the  Gospel,  a  sermon  recom- 
mending the, civilization  and  conversion  of  the  West  India  ne- 
groes; he  printed  at  the  same  time  a  plan  for  earning  it  partially 
uito  execution  ;  but  as  other  \i<  ws  and  interests  prevailed  with  those 
who  were  in  is!  concerned,  his  efforts  were  then  unsuccessful. 
Soon  after  his  accession  i,,  ih<:  diocese  of  Ixmdon,  he  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  clergy  of  the  several  West  India  islands,  exhorting 
them  most  earnestly  to  attend  to  the  condition  of  the  negroes,  and 
to  instruct  ihein  iu  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion.  An 
opportunity  soon  occurred  of  doing  something  more  eflectual : 
a  considerable  sum  of  money,  left  by  Mr.  Boyle  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Christianity  among  infidels,  for  which  as  Hishop  of 
London  he  was  trustee,  happened  to  be  placed  at  his  disposal  by 
a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancel}! ;  and  he  immediately  appropri- 
ated this  to  the  instruction  and  civilization  of  the  West  India  ne- 
groes. A  society  for  this  pin  pose  was  accordingly  founded,  of 
which  he  was  president,  and  he  was  indefatigable  in  his  endeavours 
to  promote  the  object:  he  employed  great  tare  iu  the  selection 
of  proper  ministers  to  act  as  missionaries ;  he  made  a  selection  of 
passages  from  the  old  and  new  Testaments,  which  he  thought 
best  suited  to  the  apprehension  of  the  negrqtfj  and  he  endea- 
voured by  all  possible  means  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the 
planters.  The  success  of  his  unwearied  exertions,  he  often 
Lamented,  did  not  answer  his  wishes;  but  ha  expressed  his  confi- 
dence, that  perseverance  would  at  last  surmount  all  obstacles,  and 
accomplish  the  desired  end. 

But  to  lli  ii   of  the  slave  trade  all   the.   energies  of   his 

'•.  The  first  step  towards  this  measure  was  Sir 
William  Dolben's  bill  in  17 88,  for  regulating  the  number  of 
slaves  conveyed  in  each  ship,  ami  alleviating  the  miseries  of  the 
voyage.  The  bishop  was  so  anxious  during  the  progress  of  this 
bill,  that  be  attended  the  I  i  im  every  day 

i  month.  And  in  the  long  ami  arduous  struggle  which  preceded 
die  final  abolition,  he  was  always  foremost  amongst  the  most  stre- 
nueiis  supporters  of  the  cans*. 

■  Next 
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*  Next  10   the  great  and  paramount  concern  of  religion,'  says  Mr. 
Hodgson,  '  it  was  the  object  of  all  others  nearest  to  his  heart.     He 
never  spoke  of  it  but  with  the  utmost  animation  and  enthusiasm.     lie 
spared  no  pains,  no  fatigue  of  mind  or  body  to  further  it*  accomplish- 
ment,    lie  not  only  expressed   his  sentiments  on  every  occasion  that 
ented  itself  publicly  and  strongly  in  Parliament  \  but  he  was  inde- 
xible in  urging  all,  over  whom  he  had  any  influence,  to  conspire 
co-operate  in  what  he  considered  the  general  cause  of  civilized 
inan  agaiiw!  a  most  intolerable  system  of  cruelty  und  oppression.     In 
short,  the  best  years  of  his  life,  and  all  his  talents  and  powers  were 
applied  and  devoted  to  it ;  and  I  believe  the  happiest  day  beyond  com- 
parison, that  he  ever  experienced,  was  the  day  of  its  final  triumph.' — 
Hodgson's  I.uf.,  p.  222. 

'I  Tie  bishop  himself,  in  his  reflections  on  the  final  abolition,  says, 

act  which  has  just  passed  will  reflect  immortal  honour  on  the 
Hritish  parliament  and  the  British  nation.  For  myself,  I  am  inexpres- 
sibly thankful  to  a  kind  Providence  for  permitting  me  to  see  this  great 
%rork,airerHicha  glorious  struggle,  brougbt  to  a  conclusion.  It  has  been 
for  upwards  of  tour  and  twenty  years  the  constant  object  of  my 
thought-  ;  and  it  will  be  a  source  of  the  purest  and  most  genuine  satis- 
fact:  s  Muring  the  remainder  of  my   life,   and   above  all,  at  the 

final  close  of  it,  that  I  have  had  some  share  in  promoting  to  the  utmost 
of  my  power  the  success  of  so  important  and  so  righteous  a  measure/ 
— Hodgson's  Like,  p.  1VJ. 

Such  were  the  unwearied  exertions  of  the  bishop  to  fulfil  the 
duties  of  his  high  station  in  the  church,  to  extend  the  influence 
of  religion,  ami  to  compass  the  ends  of  the  purest  philanthropy. 
He  lived  to  his  78th  year,  and  retained  the  full  possession  of 
Ins  h«cuhh>.  Daring  the  last  year  or  two  of  his  life,  an  increas- 
ing had  been  gradually  marking  the  approach  of  death. 
The  final  close  of  his  life'  is  thus  related  by  Mr.  Hodgson, 
p.  B51-. 

1  Within  a  few  days  after  this  interesting  occurrence,  (the  interview 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales  before  mentioned,)  a  visible  and  alarming 
alteration  took  place  In  the  bishops  already  shattered  and  exhausted 
frame;  and  it  became  evident  to  those  moat  constantly  with  him,  that 
nature  could  not  much  longer  sustain  the  shock.  He  was  himself  indeed 
strongly  ittl  pressed  with  the  conviction,  that  his  end  was  fast  approach- 
ing; and  he  contemplated  the  event  with  all  that  calm,  composed  resigna- 
tion, which  nothing  can  inspire  but  a  deep  sense  of  piety,  and  a  devout 
i0us  submission  to  the  will  of  God.  On  Thursday  the  10th  of  May  I 
saw  him  for  the  last  tune  ;  und  never  can  I  forget  the  allien  mity 

of  voice,  and  look  and  maimer,  in  which  lie  begged  my  most  earnest 
prayers  for  his  early  and  easy  release.  He  said  little  more  to  me,  for  his 
mind  seemed  wholly  absorbed  in  the  near  prospect  of  an  eternal  world. 
The  following  day  he  was  at  his  own  desire  removed  to  Fulham ;  and 
iur  a  short  time  the  change  of  air  appeared  to  cheer  and  exhilarate  him. 

As 
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As  he  sat  the  next  mornirte  rn  his  library,  near  the  window,  the  brightness 
of  a  finesprinjzday  called  up  a  transient  gie-w  into  his  countenance;  and 
exclaimed,   Oj  feat  glorious  Sun !  Afterwards,  whilst 
silting  ;it  dinner;  be  was  teteed  ivitfli  some  sli  >s  which 

wer  ',•  ii  i    'm  ,i    ,.  ;  .  i     i  i:-   !  ■/,  into  a 

gentle  sleep.     From  that  time,  however,  rcely 

ti  (I  be  said  to  rhore*      W 
easj  known  by  the  pre* 

;it.  ulio  was  lifting  near  him,- -tne  spirit  of  I  awl  good 

man  fled  from  its  earthly  mansion 

Bishop  PortpUfl  IS  said  by  Mr.  H  have   mixed  with 

jm collar  pleasantness  and  freedom  in  the  private  intercourse  of 
society,  be  bad   particularly  the  talent  .11  reserve 

and  restraint  in  persons  around  him,  uud  of  placing  them  perfectly 
at  their  ease.     Be  was  ever  fond  of  proinoti  and  cheerful 

conversation;  lie  expressed  himself  in  common  society  \vith  faci- 
lity ami  pjerspicuitTJ  and  his  colloquial  remarks  weie  characterized 
by  correct  judgment  and*  accurate  information. 

In  estimating  the  moral  qualities  of  his  mind,  his  great  charac- 
teristic was  an  unfeigned  warmth  of  benevolence.  The  main  plan-* 
nnd  objects  of  his  life  were  conceived  and  pursued  in  this  spirit. 
He  entered  into  them  HOC  merely  from  the  cooler  consii 
of  duty,  but  with  an  earnestness  and  a  glow  of  feeling  which 
shewed  that  hi*  whole  heaN  and  soul  a/ere  in  the  business.     In 

Iirivate  acts  of  munificence,  the  same  feeling  seems  to  have  marked 
lis  conduct.  His  charities,  Mr.  Hodgson  tells  us,  were  so  extru- 
sive, that  he  can  hardly  speak  of  them  without  risking  the  charge 
of  exaggeration.    The  poor  and  the  ■  ■  found  in 

him  a  warm  and  reach  friend;  he  was  disposed  R>  dial  out  his 
donations  with  discrimination,  but  often  ran  the  risk  of  being  im- 
posed ution,  for  the  chance  of  relieving  real  distress.  lie  was 
ever  a  liberal  contributor  to  charitable  institutions.  Besides 
ill-,  be  oie  donatjonson  a  larger  scale  during  his  life,  tliau 

is  often  observed  in  the  example  even  of  the  most  wealthy  and 
munihVent.     Among  these  was  the  transforms  of  nearly  ,z  7000 

BS  for  the  relief  of  the  poo'1  m  the  dioeese  of    London, 

!  the  erection  niul  tndowmcui  ot   a  chapel  of  ease  at  Stoidridge 

in  Kent,  at  a  vei  .  -use. 

He  was  unalterably  attached   to  the    church   o\    England   from 

principle,  and  the  firmest    persuasion  of   its   superior  exrellr 

and  held  its  articles,  homilies,  and  liturgy,  to  be  essentially  and 

fundamentally  .-criplural . 

•Thi  lie  interpretation  of  them,'  Mr.  Hodgson  says,  p. 

•■  would  never  admit  10  be  the  true  one,  and  in  this  opinion  he   was 
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firm  and  consistent,  lie  conceived  them  to  speak  the  Junftuage  of 
CCripture,  which,  in  his  view  of  it,  wus  decidedly  adverse  to  the  senti- 
ments of  Calvin.  Upon  this  point  I  wi  distinctly  understood  as 
iting  from  my  own  positive  knowledge,  that  in  no  one  article  of 
faith,  as  I  in  our  ch  I  he  sanction  the  tenets 
of  that  school;  "ii  the  contrary,  I  have  heard  him  repeatedly,  and  in 
the  most  urvj  tontshmehf,  tbi  ■  >er- 
mii;  ng  down  without  prejudice  to  the  study  of  the  sacred 
writings,  should  so  explain  and  understand  them." 

He  was  a  true  friend  also  to  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  and 
supported  >t  with  lirumess  on  jusl  occasions.  In  the  taut  lan- 
gC  <>!  the  day,  lie  was  often  styled  a  methodist:  hut,  as  far  as 
AMpprol  St'ton  of  wild  fanaticism  and  enthusiastic  pretensions 
CO  immediate  inspiration  i  nil:!  exempt  a  man  from  this  impu- 
tation, i  >.  oi  is  ever  more  free  from  it. — On  some  points  con- 
nected with  the  relative  state  of  the  church  and  dissenters,  he  dif- 
fered from  many  of  his  brethren ;  particularly  in  the  zealous  support 
which  he  invariably  afforded  the'  British  and  Foreign  BibleSocjety.' 
'lliat  hi-  oletitj  cannot  admit  of  the 
slightest  doubt;  some  indeed  have  questioned  whether  his  corn 
duct  was  as  much  gutdod  by  .-ound  disunion  as  it  was  prompted 
rl  ;  but  this  is  foreign  U>  our  present  bu- 
tties 

II'  was  not  friendlv  to  the  claims  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  al- 
though he  never  publicly  expressed  his  sentiments  on  the  subject. 
'Hie  following  opinion  is  produced  from  bis  private  papers  by  Mr. 
Hodgson 

'  If  die  petfriort  from  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  had  been  for  a  more 
complete  toleration  in  matte  ion,  though  it  can  hardly,  I  chink, 

he  more  complete  than  it  t*j   ri  A  I   an  individual  in  the  H< 

who  would  ha  t  to  the  petition,  than  my- 

self. 1  am,  and  ever  have  been,  a/decided  friend  to  liberty  "l  con- 
science.    The  truth  is,  it  is  an  application  for  political  p<*ver,  and  i 

!<•,  urn  not  disposed  them,  because  1  believe  it 

would  bo  difficult  u>  produce  a  l<  insi  toce  where  tliey  have  possessed 
political  power  in  a  Protestant  country,  without  using  it  cruelly  und 
tyrannically.' 

The  bishop's  reputation  as  n  preacher  was  deservedly  high.     In 
ncUntlv  of  the  sterling  merit  which  his  discourses  possessed, 
lie  had  the  best   external   qualifications  for  excellence   as  u  pulpit 
oral  voire   was  clear  and  BOnbroufl  j  he  had  the  power  of 

modulating  it  with  good  effect:  his  delivery  was  correct  and  chaste; 
hi-  manner  dignified  and  impressive.  Above  all,  hi-  appeared  to 
ictl  as  he  spoke :  there  was  an  animation  and  earnestness  about 
him,    without   the   smallest   tincture    of    a»t    or  ail'eclation,  which 

tic  home  to  the  bosom  of  his  hearers,  and  gave  effect  to  every 
word. 


Mr 
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Mr.  Hodgson  does  not  claim  for  him  the  crpdit  of  proi 
erudition  or  comprehensive  research.  He  appears  indeed  to  have 
possessed  a  mind,  less  formed  for  a  close  and  patient  investigation 
of  any  one  subject,  than  for  a  diffused  attention  to  several. 
We  should  characterise  him  rather  as  a  just  thinker,  thau  a  di 
one.  In  regard  to  Uieologicnl  attainments,  we  should  describe  him 
as  a  clergyman  well  informed  in  the  studies  of  hifl  profession*  He 
is  said  by  his  biographer  to  have  been,  to  a  certain  degree,  an  He- 
brew scholar,  well  versed  in  ecclesiastical  history,  in  the  evidences 
of  religion,  and  in  the  different  systems  <>i"  theology:  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  his  knowledge  in  all  these  was  sufficiently  respectable. 
His  apprehension  seems  to  have  been  quick,  his  taste  correct,  and 
his  memory  retentive.  The  distinguishing  and  prominent  feature  of 
his  mind  was  a  rich  and  exuberant  imagination,  which  gives  a 
peculiar  warmth  and  colouring  to  his  style.  He  did  not  excel  iu 
analysis  or  nice  discrimination,  nor  was  he  remarkable  for  a  keen 
penetrating  sagacity.  As  a  reasoner,  he  is  not  distinguished  by  a 
close  and  logical  accuracy  ;  still  his  arguments  are  generally  so  well 
conceived,  and  always  so  dressed  out  with  expression,  as  forcibly  to 
strike  the  attention. 

As  a  writer,  Bishop  Porteus  now  presents  no  doubtful  claim  to 
distinction ;  for  the  public  voice  long  ago  pronounced  a  decisiou 
in  his  favour  by  the  most  unequivocal  of  all  proofs,  the  rapid  and 
extensive  circulation  of  his  works.  In  the  edition  now  before  us, 
several  of  his  compositions  are  mentioned  as  published  for  the 
llth,  12th,  and  lSth  time.  It  is  creditable  to  the  public  taste 
that  his  writings  should  have  acquired  this  high  popularity;  for  their 
excellencies  both  as  to  matter  and  style,  well  deserve  it. 

His  sermons,  So  in  number,  occupy  two  volumes  of  the  present 
e.Ution:  and  it  is  on  these  that  his  literary  reputation  wilt  i  bieflji 
rest.  We  consider  them  amongst  tin  best  production!  of  this 
kiml,  which  the  present  times  have  produced.  Without  giving  him 
the  title  of  a  tirst-rate  master  ofefoquei*  <  ,  or  placing  bun  in  the 
same  rank  with  a  Barrow  or  Jeremy  Tavlor,  for  copiousness  and 
richness  of  invention,  and  the  sublimer  flights  of  genius,  we  would 
claim  ft. r  him  a   respectable  rani  t  those   divines   who 

have  composed  useful,  elegant,  and  impressive  pieces  of  pulpit 
oratory,     lie  appears  to  itten  with  ease  to  him  <  It,  t«> 

•  bad   a  ready  commaud  of  words,  and  those   generally    thi 
most  proper.      There  is,  on  the  one  hand,   a  total  absence  of 

ii  the  other,  an  elevation  of 
spiiit  which  prevents  his  sinking  into  flatness  and  insipidit\. 
The  peculiar  charm  of  hi-  pulpit  compositions  is  undoubtedly 
that    which    we   mcntiojieil    to    ha  .cterised    his  maimer 

of  preaching  j  a  degree  of  glow  and  animation,  which  shews  him 

to 
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have,  entered  with  earnestness  into  his  suhject,  and  to  have  hud 
!l  In*  feelings  interested  it  il.     Wo  sec  before  us  not  the  cool 
casoncr,  but  the  zculous  impassioned  orator,  who  is  earnestly  bent, 
ut  merely  on  convincing,  but  on  persuading ;  not  merely  on  pre- 
siiting  the  truths  of  wlii<  h  he  treats,  to  the  understandings  of  his 
[uers,  but  on  impressing  them  deep!)  on  their  feelings.    Accord- 
ii«!)',  the  department  in  which  he  particularly  excels,  is  the  appli- 
ution  of  his  subject   to  the  circumstances  of  those  whom  he  ad- 
esses.   If  we  were  disposed  to  find  any  fault  u  ith  the  composition 
his  discourses,  it  would  be,  that  he  is  sometimes  a  little  too  de- 
idtorv — there  is  an  occasional  tendency  to  fl\  off  from  one  topic 
another,  and  to  press   different  views  of  the  subject  in  a  con- 
iised  mas*  on  die  mind. 
His  lectures  on  the  gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  which  occupy  also 
two  volumes  of  this  collection,  have  maintained,  since  their  puli- 
ation, that  popularity  with  which  they  were  received  at  their  first 
delivery.     It  need  not  be  said,  that  they  present  no  claim  to  origi- 
ality  of  research.     The  author  had  merely  in  \iew   to  excite   tut 
attention  of  the  public  to  useful  and  improving  topics,  bydigest- 

1  exposition  of  the  g08pe]  in  an  alluring  form,  and  in  cleui  io- 

tdligible  Language.      He  has  executed  his  task  with   accuracy  and 

ut.     The   lectures  are  not  calculated  for  the  learned  theo- 

I  but  they  will  always  form  a  useful  manual  for  students  and 

1    uaders  who  wish  to  obtain  informaliou  on  the  subjects 

!>f  which  they  treat.     In  these  lectures,   his  happy  talent  of  mak- 

ig  a  forcible  application  to   the   feelings  of  his  hearers,  i?,  we 

link,  more  conspicuous,   and  more  skilfully  displayed  thau  in  his 

ermoi 

Among  his  tracts,  his  Essay  on  the  beneficial  effects  of  Chris- 

;mity  displays  more  extensive  research  and  general  acquaintance 

i  ith  author-.;  ancient  and  modern,  than  any  other  of  his  produc- 

nigular  testimony  to  the  merit  of  his  little  tract  contain-* 

tug  '  A  Summary  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity/  IS  given  by  Mr. 

lodgsoo  (p.  280.)      On  its  being  projected  to  attempt  the  con- 

i  of  the  Ceylonese,  several  tracts  on  the  evidences  of  Chris- 

ianity  were    put  into  the   hands  of  some   intelligent   natives,  m 

0  ascertain  which  was  likely  to  have  most  effect;  they  ail 

1V6   a   decided  pieference  to  that  of   the   Bishop.      Accordingly* 

Ins  tract  was  ttauslated  into  the  Cingah  age. 

On  tiie  whole,  Bishop  Porteus  must  be  pronounced  a  distin- 

jished  ornament   of  the   English,  church.       Tins  church,  if  she, 

aes  not  rank  him  among  the  greatest  and  most  prominent  of 

ii  sous,  tor  genius  and   erudition,  will   i  .-.   at   the  least 

mong  those  who  have   been    most  useful  in  their  generation, 

among 
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among  those  who  have  been  most  remarkable  for  unfeigned  piety 
and  active  philanthropy.      If  she  doea  not  raise  him  to  the  same 
station  with  her  Sherlocka,  her  Warburtons,  ami  ber  llorslt 
she  \>  ill  delight  to  add  his  name  to  the  list  of  her  Tillotsons  and 
her  Seekers,  of  those  who,  po  not  a  Roaring  genius,  but 

respectable  talents,  have  devoted  themselves  with  unwearied  in* 
r)  to  the  most  beneficial  pursuits.  Undoubtedly,  there  have 
been  many  English  divines  of  more  commanding  powers,  of  more 
profound  erudition,  of  greater  polemical  acuteness,  tlinu  Bishop 
Portend  ;  but  it  Dllgbt  not  lie  easy  to  name  a  prelate  who  has  sur- 
passed him  in  that  rectitude  of  intention,  benevolence  of  heart, 
and  warmth  of  devotion,  which  are  the  brightest  graces  of  the 
Christian  character;  or  who  has  laboured  with  mora  sincere  aud 
earnest  zeal,  in  endeavouring  to  purify  the  morals,  to  elevate  the 
piety,  and  to  promote  the  eternal  welfare,  of  his  fellow-creatures. 


Abt.  III.    Travels  in  the  Island  of  Iceland,  during  the  Summer 
of  the  Year  1810.    By  Sir  (.  teuatt  Mackenzie,  Barorn  I. 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  8tc.  &c.8cc.     I 
burgh,  Constable  and  Co. ;    London,  Longman  and  Co. ;   Cadcll 
aud  Davies ;   Miller;   and  Murray.   4lo.  pp.  510,  f B 11. 

Journal  of  a   Tour  in   Iceland,  in  the  Summer  of  isof).    By 

William  Jackson  Hooker,  F.  L.  S.  and  Fellow  of  the  \\  ernc- 
rian  Society  of  Edinburgh  •  London,  Veiuor  and  Co.;  Miller, 
Albemarle-strcct.  8vo.  pp.  545.    18)1. 

'  A  PART,  hoW  vnudl,  of  this  terraqueous  globe 
Is  tenanted  by  man  !   the  rest  a  waste, 
Rod  i-as,  and  burning  sands, 

Wild  haunt9  of  monster.-,  poisons,  ih! 

Such  is  earth's  melancholy  map  !' 

^UCH,  rather,  was  tiie  gloomy  humour  in  which  Young  con- 
^  tern  plated  it;  fur  in  reality  the  map  is  less  dismal  than  the  poet 
represents  it;  and  ii  he  bad  remembered  the  triumphs  over  natural 
difficulties  which  man  obtains,  not  less  by  the  pliability  than  by  the 
fortitude  of  bis  nature,  he  might  have  found  matter  for  happier 

Contemplations.  The  moral  map,  indeed,  may  well  make  a  wise 
man  mournful,  but  not  the  |  >m\    The  Arab ,  amid  the  sands 

Of  the  desert,  and  me  Greenlauder,  amid  .snows  and  everlasting  ice, 
are  equally  contented  with  then  lot:  and  if  we  were  asked  tu 
lay  our  finger  upon  that  spot  of  the  globe  where  history  affords 
to  the  philosopher  the  bast  catlSC  for  humiliation  and  sorrow,  it 
•would  be  upon  an  island  in  the  Northern  Ocean,  situated  upon  the 
very  limits  of  the  living  world. 

Whether 
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Whether  Iceland  was  the  Ultima  T/m/e  of  the  ancients,  is  a 
qnestion  which  lias  been  much  discussed,  and  -which,  were  it  DOS- 
ublej  it  would  be  of  little  importance  to  determine.  The  first 
person  who  is  known  to  have  been  it,  was  a  northern  pirate,  by 
name  Naddoc  or  Naddodr ;  he  was  driven  thither  by  a  tempest  iu 
the  yearSGl,  and  tne  it  the  appropriate  name  of  Snoeland  from 
its  appearance.  His  report  induced  Gardar  Suaverseu,  a  Swede, 
to  visit  it,  who,  like SOBM  of  Oni  modern  navigators,  unnecessarily 
changed  its  name  for  the  sake  of  substituting  his  own.  The  third 
visitor  was  Flokko:  he  took  with  him  some  ravens,  and  when  ha 
«uppoM\l  himself  new  the  end  of  his  voyage,  let  one  loose, 
thinking  to  be  directed  by  its  course  ;  but  the  bird,  having  soared 
to  a  gnat  height,  turned  back  toward  Norway.  After  some  days 
a  second  raven  was  liberated^  which,  like  his  ancestor  of  the  ark, 
could  find  no  reel  i"i  his  feet,  and  returned  to  the  vessel;  but  on 
the  third  and  last  trial,  Ralph  snuffed  the  land,  and  flew  straight 
towards  it.  Floklco  seems  to  have  gone  either  with  the  intentiou 
of  forming  a  settlement,  or  of  reconuoitering  with  a  view  to  one ; 
he  past  one  winter.  Rt  W  atusfiordur,  iu  the  gulph  of  BreidaGord, 
and  a  second  on  the  southern  coast ;  and  from  the  quantity  of  ice 
which]  in  the  intervening  spring,  filled  the  gulph,  he  gave  the 
island  its  present  appellation.  Upon  his  report,  a  party  of  Nor- 
ian  nobles,  who  could  not  brook  their  subjection  to  Harold 
Harfagri  lined  to  emigrate  thither,  under  the  guidance  of 

Ingulf  and  his  kinsman  Hioileif.  Their  leader  took  with  him  the 
door-posts  of  his  former  dwelling,  and  when  he  approached  the 
I,  threw  them  into  the  sea,  meaning  to  fix  his  house  upon  the 
spot  where  they  should  be  stranded  :  this  was  a  customary  super- 
Mi  among  these  northern  adventurers;  akin  to,  ami  perhaps 
arising  from  a  feeling  Still  preserved  with  little  diminution  iu  Spain, 
where  the  so/flror  famiU  tl  nr  i>  regarded  with  a  sort  of  reverence, 
and  gives  an  honorary  title  to  old  families.  But  Ingulf  was  borne 
■wary  in  i  different  direction,  while  that  which  should  have  guided 
him  drifted  out  of  BigbL  He  landed  at  a  promontory  iu  die  S.  K. 
pait  of  the  island,  railed  at  this  day  Ingultstiofdi ;  the  feeling!  how- 
ever, with  which  he  regarded  the  custom  of  his  country  was  so 
strong,  that  three  years  afterwards,  when  the  door-posts  were  dis- 
covered, he  removed  with  his  family  to  the  auspicious  place. 
It  happened,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  to  be  the  spot  where  th« 
present  capital  of  the  island  stands. 

Iceland   was  not  in  those  days  the  dreadful  country  which  it  is 
now  ;  the  climate  was  far  less  severe,  and  its  tremendous  volca- 

l  had  not  yet  broken  out.     The  way  once  opeu,  adventu 
followed   in  great  numbers.     Harold  encouraged  this  at  first,  be- 
cause it  rid  him  of  turbulent  spirits,  whom  it  might  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  restrain  at  home  ;  but  the  emigration  became  so  great,  that 

vul.  vu.  no.  scut,  d  in 
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iu  order  to  c\u ;.rk  u,  he  imposed  a  fine  of  four  ounces  of  silver  upon 
every  person  w  ho  should  leave  Norway  to  settle  iu  Iceland.  In 
the  course  of  il:  e  whole  of  the  toasts  and  most  ol 

the  habitable  pails  arc  said  to  have  been  peopled.  Danes  and 
Svn  ell  as  Norwegians,  repaired  thither,  and  emigrants  i 

from  Scotland  uod  lielaud.  The  leader  of  eveiy  fresh  party  esta- 
blished hituatli  like  a  feudal  chief,  disp<  those  who  were 
weaker  than  Iuium  If,  if  he  did  not  find  a  tiack  to  his  inind  which 
was  unoccupied.  After  half  a  century  of  continual  broils,  an  end 
was  put  to  this  anarchy  by  the  establishment  oi  lal  govern- 
nicnt.  The  ig&U)d  WM  divided  into  four  province*,  each  under  an 
hereditary  governor;  these  were  subdivided  mto  twelve  depart- 
ments, each  also  having  its  hen-ililai  v  lonl;  and  these  again  inlo 
smaller  districts,  called  hreppar,  which  wire  uudei  lour  i  hi 
magistrate*,  whose  business  it  wee  to  maintain  good  order,  and 
especially  to  attend  to  the  condition  and  managriurnt  of  the  poor. 
Every  hreppar  had  i!  y,  composed  of  all  the  inhabitants 
who  possessed  a  Certain  property,  and  were  of  unblemished  eharac- 
t<  r :  ihair  proceeding*  were  under  the  cognizance  of  the  aae< 
of  the  department,  which  was  composed  of  the  lord  and  of  deputies 

from  the  nreppan  ;  an  appeal  lay  m  Q  beooe  to  the  provint 

seinbly,  and  finally  to  the  states  general,  who  held  their  annual 
meeting  on  the  .-hons  of  the  lake  of  Thhmvjlla. 

This  great  assembly  was  called  the  jJ/f/iiirj,  and  nothing  can  be 
mors  striking  lhan  the  pu  Mre  which  it  presented.  The  magis- 
.  the  legislators,  and  the  assembled  people  lived  in  tents, 
pitched  upon  the  hanks  of  the  river  Oxevaa,-  where  it  enters  the 
lake.  The  lake  Js  about  ten  milts  long,  and  from  three  to  seven 
in  breadth.  It  is  a  wild  and  dreary  scene,  hearing  around  il 
marks  of  the  couvulaions  of  nature.  There  are  two  islands  iu 
the  lake,  composed  entirely  of  volcanic  matter.  The  mountains  at 
the  soudiern  end  DOflltnojJi}  tend  Up  VSBOUT  froni  their  hot  springs. 
Some  pf  die  rocks  have  been  rent  by  earthquake:-, and  0 
by  lava.  When  die  Althing  was  originally  instituted,  these  cou- 
uilsions  had  not  laid  the  country  waste  \  but  it  must  always  have 
been  a  solemn  scene.  The  assembly  took  place  in  the  open  air  upon 
the" grass:  and  if  any  culprit*  were  condemned  to  death,  the  men 
were  beheaded  upon  an  islet  iu  the  river ;  the  women  drowned  in 
a  deep  pooh  Here,  foi  more  thau  eight  centuries,  the  general  as 
I>1\  was  luld,  till,  about  ten  years  ago,  it  v.  1  ■••  LYikia 

vik,  somewhat  perhaps  to  the  immediate  convenience  of  the  people, 
yet  with  some  injiuy  to  their  feelings,  and  with  an  ominous  disre- 
spect of  anlimiity,  and  of  all  which  deserves  veneralion.  Here  the 
Longman  or  L(wgsaugu*n<nli<r  presided,  the  chief  magistrate  of 
the  whole  island,  who  held  his  place,  as  long  as  he  tilled  it  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  nation,  lie  was  the  public  speaker,  the  su- 
preme 
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pretne  judge,  and  had  the  charge  of  promulgating  all  the  laws 
enacted  by  the  Althing.  '  Under  this  system,  though  frequently 
disturbed  by  intestine  broils,  Iceland  flourished  as  an  independent 
republic  for  nearly  400  years.  In  ]  260  the  people  consented,  in 
an  evil  hour,  to  become  subjects  of  the  King  of  Norway;  with 
Norway  they  were  united  to  the  dominion  of  Denmark,  and  the 
consequences  of  that  union  are  to  be  seen  in  their  present  state. 

Guided  by  a  happy  instinct,  says  M.  Mallet,  the  Icelanders 
established  their  tine  constitution  at  once,  as  bees  from  their  hives. 
The  truth  is,  that  they  followed  the  order  of  the  hive  from  which 
which  they  had  swanned,  making  Only  such  alterations  as  adapted 
it  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed.  In  one  ma- 
terial circumstance  they  differed  from  the  oilier  branches  of  the 
great  northern 'family,  by  whom  the  kingdoms  of  modern  Europe 
were  founded ;  and  to  this,  though  it  seems  to  have  been  over- 
looked by  all  the  writers  upon  Iceland,  the  activity  and  prosperity 
of  their  golden  age  may  in  great  measure  be  attributed.  They  had 
taken  possession  of  a  country  which  was  uninhabited,  and  gaining 
it  thus  by  occupancy  instead  of  conquest,  the  great  evils  of  the 
feudal  system  had  no  existence  among  them.  Slavery  was  unknown 
among  the  Icelanders,  and  they  escaped  those  ages  of  oppression 
and  barbarism,  through  which  all  the  Gothic  kingdoms  past  in  their 
progress,  before  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered  were  blended 
into  One  people,  and  a  common  language  had  been  produced  by 
the  intermixture.  Centuries  elapsed  before  the  English  tongue  be- 
came as  polished  as  the  Saxon  was  during  the  heptarchy :  it  is  true, 
we  had  authors  who  wrote  in  Latin,  but  their  writings  could  have 
no  influence  upon  the  people ;  whereas  the  Icelanders,  from  the 
time  .of  their  first  settlement,  hadtheir  own  poets  and  historians,  and 
were  thus,  when  compared  with  the  rest  of  Europe,  a  literary  as 
well  as  a  free-  people. 

The  local  situation  of  their  country  was  also  a  material  advantage 
in  those  ages ;  they  felt  the  benefit  of  inhabiting  an  island  as  we  do 
now,  being  removed  from  all  the  wars  of  the  continent ;  and  they 
felt  it  when  we  did  not,  because  Iceland  had  nothing  which  could 
tempt  the  Vikingr  to  ravage  its  shores ;  when  in  England  there 
were  to  be  found  the  remains  of  Roman  luxury  and  the  produce  of 
Saxon  labour,  gold  and  silver  in  the  monasteries,  corn  in  the  gra- 
naries, and  mead  and  ale  and  wine  in  the  cellars.  The  sea  kings 
never  went  north  in  their  expeditions :  it  was  only  by  bettering  their 
climate  that  they  could  find  the  booty  of  which  they  were  in  search. 
Iceland  offered-  nothing  which  they  did  not  possess  at  home. 

The  enterprises  of  the  Icelanders  took  a  different  direction,,  pro- 
bably because  they  could  not  go  south  without  encountering  a  people 
stronger  than  themselves.     Erich  Randi,  or  the  Redheaded,  was 

9  «  .  banished 
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banished  for  three  years,  for  having  slain  a  neighbouring  chief ;  it 
so  happened  that  a  man,  by  name  Gunbioin,  had  not  Jong  before 
discovered  land  to  the  westward;  the  exile  sailed  in  quest  of  it,  win- 
tered at  an  island,  examined  the  main  land  during  the  second  year, 
and,  at  the  expiration  of  the  third,  returned  and  persuaded  many  ot 
his  countrymen  to  form  a  settlement  in  this  new  country ;  which 
he  called  Greenland,  as  if  by  its  name  to  denote  the  advantages 
which,  according  to  his  description,  it  possessed  over  their  laud 
of  ice  and  snow.  So  successful  were  these  representations,  that 
no  fewer  than  five  and  twenty  ships  followed  him  thither;  but  of 
these  only  fourteen  reached  li»  ir  destination.  They  settled  in 
East,  or  as  it  is  now  called  Old  or  Lost  Greenland;  an  appella- 
tion which  denotes  the  singular  and  melancholy  fate  of  this  ones 
flourishing  colony.  Fresh  colonists  pursued  their  course  both 
from  Iceland  and  Norway,  and  the  country  Was  peopled  hoth  on 
the  east  and  west  sides  as  high  as  latitude  (>.'».  The  new  colouy 
was  formed  before  the  conversiOQ  of  the  mother  coimtrj  :  bul  all  tlm 
Gothic  nations  have  been  converted  with  remarkable  facility,  and 
these  Green  landers  soou  became  Christians,  and  received  a  bishop 
from  Norway. 

The  loss  of  this  colony  is  one  of  the  most  singular  events  in  hu- 
man history ;  their  loss  it  may  literally  be  called,  for,  to  use  the 
words  which  Montgomery  has  so  well  applied  to  a  different  oc- 
casion, 

bia  sole  memorial  of  their  lot 
Remains;  they  were — and  they  are  nut.' 

The  last  authentic  accounts  of  their  existence  are  towards  the 
close  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  pestilence  which,  under  the 
name  of  the  Black  Death,  devastated  Europe  in  the  middle  of  that 
century,  is  supposed  to  have  reached  this  remotest  region  of  the 
north.  In  Iceland  two-thirds  of  the  population  were  cut  oil"  by  it; 
it  is  therefore  scarcely  to  be  imagined  that  their  neighbours  should 
have  escaped  the  same  dreadful  visitation,  especially  as,  unlike 
other  pestilences,  the  farther  north  it  proceeded  the  more  destruc- 
tively it  raged.  But  the  room  made  by  such  ravages  would  soon 
have  been  filled  up,  and  there  is  reason  to  attribute  the  loss  of  East 
Greenland  to  a  more  permanent  evil.  During  the  winter  of  J 348, 
die  whole  of  the  coast  of  Iceland  w  as  frozen,  so  that  a  horseman 
might  have  ridden  from  cape  to  cape  round  the  island.  Such  a 
circumstance  had  never  occurred  before  since  the  country  was  dis- 
covered ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  in  this  winter  the  accumula- 
tion of  ice  begau,  which  has  blocked  up  the  coast  of  East  Green- 
land. The  drift-ice,  collecting  along  its  shore,  maintained  its 
■round  during  one  inauspicious  summer  :  if  a  land  breeze  had 
ariseu  and  sent  it  on  its.  \»  t\  Id  better  latitudes,  Iceland  and  Lap- 
lantf  would  not  have  been  at  this  day  the  cheerless  regions  which 
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they  are ;  but  having  resisted  the  summer,  it  took  root,  as  it 
were,  along  the  COBSt  and  has  continued  to  increase,  producing 
effects  upon  the  climate  of  the  north,  which  we  ourselves  in  aome 
degrree  cxperif u 

The  spirit  which  founded  die  empire  of  Manoa  for  the  Incas, 
and  placed  the  ten  tribes  beyond  the  Sabbatical  river,  has  been 
busy  with  the  lost  (Jreeulanders.  A  Dominican  is  said  to  have  re- 
turned from  a  Greenland  convent  of  his  own  order  in  \54o.  It  was 
dedicated  to  St.  Thomas,  and,  according  t<»  his  account,  heated  by 
a  fountain  of  hot  water,  which  served  for  all  the  culiuarv  purposes 
of  the  community  and  was  convoyed  b)  pipes  through  all  (hen 
apartments.  The  brethren  also  irrigated  their  garden  from  the 
Same  source,  and  by  this  means  produced  the  most  delightful 
flowers  aild  fltltta  m  a  land  of  ice  and  snow.  A  tale  worth)  to  have 
been  invented  by  Urreta  himself,  being  as  veracious,  but  iu  better 
keeping  than  his  history  Of  the  monastery  of  Plurimanus  in  Abys- 
sinia, four  leagues  in  circumference,  which  is  inhabited  by  yooo 
Dominicans,  and  contains  the  Queen  of  Sheba's  lihraiv.  L'rreta, 
indeed,  was  an  outrageous  liar  even  in  his  own  order,  who,  in  thai 
catholic  accomplishment,  bear  aw  ay  the  bell  from  all  others :  the 
Greenland  story  is  a  modest  fiction,  and  whenever  history  oft'ers  a 
chasm  of  this  kind,  the  fabler,  who  fills  it  up,  finds  willing  listeners 
to  his  inventions:  so  much  more  delightful  is  it  to  indulge  the  imagi- 
nation than  to  exercise  the  reason.  Wild  as  it  is,  tins  tale  obtained 
belief,  and  for  more  than  a  century  geographers  repeated  it  after 
each  other,  and  inserted  in  their  maps  die  Caitobium  8,  1'fioma. 
The  last  report  of  the  lost  Norwegian  colony  comes  down  to 
!7-5'2,  when  the  Moravian  missionaries  heard,  from  a  native  tra- 
veller, of  a  people  on  the  east  side  of  greater  stature  than  the 
Greenlandcrs,  with  black  hair  and  great  beards-  and  who  were 
the  terror  of  the  other  inhabitants,  because  having;  once  been  com- 
i  human  flesh  by  the  severity  of  a  winter  famine,  they 
had  continued  the  diet  by  choice,  and  made  mikkiuk  of  their 
dead;  that  is,  they  laid  them  in  a  pit  with  other  meat,  and  so  eat 
the  flesh  half  raw  and  half  frozen.  These  human  (.J  how  Is  were  not, 
however,  content,  like  the  Tapuyas  of  Brazil,  to  let  their  friends  die 
a  natural  death  before  they  ate  them  ;  they  killed  the  old  and  the 
orphans ;  and  if  a  Strange!  appeared  aiming  them  he  was  fair  game. 
Such  a  race  there  may  be ;  but  their  black  hair,  as  well  as  their 
manners,  Bfa&H  B  them  DOt  to  be  the  remains  of  Eric  the  Hed-Head's 
colony.  The  only  certain  intelligence  was  procured  by  Egede,  a 
man  whom  the  Romanists  would  have  stiled  a  saint  had  he  be- 
;ed  to  their  communion;  and  whom  it  does  not  become  a 
Christian  of  any  communion  to  mention  without  admiration  and  re- 
nce.  In  one  of  his  expeditions  to  the  iidet,  called  Ball's  river, 
be  found  the  ruins  of  a  church  in  a  beautiful  valley,  aud  clay-bouses 
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likewise  in  ruius,  and  overgrown  with  grass  and  thickets  of  birch, 
willow,  elder  and  juniper.  In  another  expedition,  at  a  place  which 
the  Greelanders  called  Kakoktok,  between  the  60  and  61  degrees, 
he  found  the  ruins  of  a  church,  50  feet  long  and  twenty  broad, 
having  one  great  house  and  many  smaller  ones  near  it,  and  the  walls 
of  the  church-yard  yet  standing.  He  cleared  away  a  heap  of  rubbish 
from  the  church,  in  hopes  of  finding  some  Norwegian  antiquities. 
The  Greenlanders,  who  were  with  him,  could  hardly  be  prevailed 
upon  to  perform  this  labour,  fearing  that  the  souls  of  those  who 
were  buried  there  would  take  vengeance  for  being  disturbed. 
They  could  do  little  for  want  of  proper  tools :  all  that  they  dis- 
covered were  a  few  coals,  bones,  and  broken  urns  ;  proving  either 
that  the  place  had  been  used  for  burial  before  the  colonists-  were 
converted,  or  that,  after  their  conversion,  they  burnt  their  dead. 

The  discovery  of  America  by  the  Icelanders,  and  the  establish- 
ment there  of  a  colony  from  East  Greenland,  are  facts  which  no 
writer  will  now  pretend  to  controvert :  all  traces  of  this  settlement 
are  lost  at  a  very  early  age.  The  latest  account  is  that  in  1J21. 
About  a  century  after  the  discovery,  a  bishop  from  Greenland  went 
thither  to  convert  the  settlers.  It  seems  probable  that  they  were  cut 
off  by  the  natives  whom  they  called  Skraellings,  who  crost  over  to 
West  Greenland,  and  are  believed  to  have  contributed  to  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  Iceland-colony.  We  now  know  that  these  people 
are  Esquimaux,  a  knowledge  which  the  Moravian  missionaries 
have  procured  for  us ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  extraordinary  to  find  one 
of  the  most  feeble  of  the  American  tribes,  not  in  numbers,  but  iu 
strength  and  stature,  appearing  as  a  formidable  and  destructive  ene- 
my to  men  of  the  race  of  the  conquerors  of  Europe. 

The  discoveries  and  settlements  of  the  Icelanders  were  made 
before  their  conversion  to  Christianity.  That  event  took  place  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  tenth  century  :  the  first  missionary  who  is 
known  to  have  preached  among  them  was  a  Saxon  bishop  by  name 
Friederic ;  the  first  church  was  built  in  984,  by  Thorvard  Bodvar- 
son.  Baptism  in  those  days  was  performed  by  immersion,  and 
many  persons  who  had  no  other  objection  to  receiving  the  new  re- 
ligion, objected  to  this  initiatory  rite:  because  it  would  be  in- 
decent they  said,  to  go  naked  into  the  water  like  boys.  A  sort  of 
compromise  was  made  with  them :  they  renounced  paganism  by 
suffering  themselves  to  be  signed  with  the  cross;  and  though  mis 
did  not  entitle  them  to  be  considered  as  Christians,  it  gave  them 
the  privilege  of  eating  with  those  who  were  baptized,  and  of 
being  buried  close  to  the  church-yard.  It  is  apparent  from  this 
account,  that  the  missionaries  were  politic  enough,  like  the  Moors 
in  India,  to  hold  up  their  religion  as  more  honourable  than  that 
ef  the  idolaters.    The  Irish  also  scrupled  at  immersion,  but  it 

was 
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•was  for  a  widely  different  reason :  original  sin  was  too  convenient; 
as  well  as  too  agreeable  a  thing  for  them  to  be  content  to  part  with 
it  entirely,  so  '  they  used/  says  Stanihurst,  *  a  damnable  supersti- 
tion, leaving  the  right  arm  of  their  infants  uuchristened,  (as  they 
term  it,)  to  the  intent  it  might  give  a  more  ungracious  and  deadly 
blow.'  The  Irish  made  another  curious  improvement  upon  baptism : 
water  .was  good  enough,  they  thought,  for  the  infauts  of  the  poor ; 
bat  gentlemen's  children  were  baptized  in  milk : — it  is  odd  that  they 
did  not  give  the  preference  to  whiskey. 

The  Skalds  were  the  great  opponents  of  Christianity  in  Iceland ; 
for  the  same  reason  that  Demetrius  the  silversmith  and  his  crafts- 
men opposed  it  at  Ephesus.  The  mythology  of  the  country  was 
in  great  measure  their  own  invention ;  or  at  least  they  did  for  it  what 
Hesiod  seems  to  have  done  for  the  fables  of  the  Greeks.  But  it 
■was  less  their  profession  thau  their  vanity  which  was  wounded  by 
the  threatened  triumph  of  another  faith ;  for  from  this  mythology 
they  had  made  up  a  poetical  language  as  strange  as  the  '  Corre- 
spondencies' of  Swedenborg.  Had  the  missionaries  been  like  the 
Quakers,  who  insist  upon  christening  the  days  of  the  week,  this  ob- 
stacle might  have  been  insurmountable — the  poets,  however,  have 
always  enjoyed  a  dispensation  for  as  much  paganism  as  suited 
them, — till  Mr.  Toogood  and  the  editors  of  the  Methodist  Ma- 
gazine agreed  that  the  heathenish  word  Muse  was  not  to  be  tolerated 
in  Christian  poetry:  and  the  Skalds,  by  virtue  of  this  dispensation, 
continued  to  exercise  their  craft  after  they  had  found  it  expedient 
to  change  their  faith. 

Von  Troil  gives  a  good  sample  of  their  figurative  stile.  J&  I  hang 
-die  round  beaten  gaping  snake  on  the  end  of  the  bridge  of  the 
mountain  bird,  at  the  gallows  of  Odin's  shield.'  The  round  beaten, 
gaping  snake  is,  in  Skaldic  phrase,  a  ring ;  the  end  of  the  bridge  of 
the  mountain  bird,  is  a  finger,  because  the  falconer  carries  the  hawk 
-on  his  hand.  Odin  is  put  for  the  sake  of  dignity.  It  was  usual  to 
hang  the  shield  on  the  arm,  and  hanging  suggested  tire  ingenious 
antonomasia  of  gallows  for  arms :  so  that  the  sura  total  of  this 
nonsense,  when  put  into  plain  language,  is  merely,  I  place  the  ring 
on  the  linger.4,    Hof,  in  Icelandic,  has  the  same  meaning  as  its  Eng- 

'  •  It  bx  worthy  of  remark  that  Gongora,  unquestionably  a  man  of  great  powers, 
invented  a  style  of  poetry  precisely  similar  to  this  in  Spain,  two  centuries  ago, 
in  the  golden  age  of  Spanish  literature;  and  what  is  more  extraordinary,  thcsr\l« 
foood  admirers.     The  first  half  dozen  lines  of  his  Soledades  will  show  the  r«  semblance. 

Era  del  alio  la  estadou  florida 

En  que  el  mentido  robador  de  Europa 

(Media  luna  las  arraas  de  su  frenle, 

Y  el  sol  todos  los  rayos  de  su  pelo) 

Xuciente  honor  del  Cielo 

Kb  campos  de  Zafiro  pace  estrellas. 
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lish  derivative,  hoof;  but  it  likewise  means  decency  and  modera- 
tion: and  it  an  Icelandic  poet  wished  to  mention  either  « •  t"  those 
qualities,  it  was  considered  an  I  legem  •  to  express  ihcin  by  some 
periphrasis  fur  a  horse's  hoof.  We  are  told  mot  this  d*  Don  was 
fashionable,  but  that  it  can  ever  have  boen  popular  is  impossible; 
and  it  is  equally  impossible  that  any  men  of  real  genius  should  ever 
have  continued  to  wrap  up  their  meamn-  in  -uch  cumbrous  cir- 
cumlocutions. In  fact,  the  best  pieces  of  Runic  poetry  which  hava 
reached  D9  are  free  from  siieh  absurdity. 

The  Rank  poems  resemble  the  Welsh  in  the  endless  complexity 
>f  their  metre.  That  tin- Godociin  of  AoeuriB,  and  Ac  Ilirlas 
Song  of  Cyveilioc  should  breathe  the  same  spiiit,  mid  BftVDMT  of  the 
same  manners  as  the  Death  Soog  of  Regner  was  to 
but  that  the  Keltic  and  Runic  bards  should  equally  have  studied  all 
the  arriric sea  o/soseifientiou)  and  mat  anything  so  complex  as  their  arc 
of  poetry  should  have  been  invented  in  ana  so  barbarous,  are  curi- 
um facta  in  the  history  of  civilization.  Perhaps  the  Welsh,  though 
licy  hated  the  SaXOI  lie  fame  o!   the   Skalds,  and  imitated 

[hem,  thinkii  ee  skill    might    be  displayed   to  more  advan- 

tage ma  ind  more  harmonious  language,    Inis  is  piobable, 

Decause  their  earlier  poems,  which  are  considerably  anterior  to  any 
that  we  possess  of  Gothic  growth,  are  ruder  in  their  oottstrai  : 
The  Welsh  remains  are  exceedingly  valuable,  and  deeply  is  the 
world  of  letters  indebted  to  the  excellent  and  learned<  historian  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  for  so  incontestable  establishing  their  authenti- 
city, and  to  the  individual,*  who  at  his  single  expeuse  has  so  mu- 
nificently secured  them  from  farther  danger  by  means  of  the  pi  > 
they  contain  uolhing,  however,  so  curious  as  the  earlier  and  later 
Eddaa. 

But  was  the  mythology  of  the  Edda  at  any  time  the  be- 
lief of  the  Gothic  nations?  Certainly  not  more  than  the  tale 
Ovid's  Metamorphose*  were  the  belief  of  the  Romans,  and  pro- 
bably less,  for  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Skalds  went  on 
with  their  work  of  invention  long  after  the  conver.-ion  of  these  peo- 
ple to  Christianity.  Scarcely  a  trace  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  Saxo- 
Grainmaticu* :  aud  Vesategan,  Schedinsaod  Samrnes  show  no  other 
resemblance  to  this  highly  poetical  system,  than  that  of  a  lew  names. 
The  days  of  the  week  are  seven  good  antneaaea  and  true,  and  four 
of  the  seven  bear  testimony  that  the  superstition  of  oar  Savon  fore- 
st! iderably  from  the  machinery  of  tin 
Sunday  and  Monday  are  not  classical  I'  f  they  were,  they 
vould  have   beeu  So/day  and    Luitday : — the   Roman   etymology 

•   Mr.  Owen  JntMrt.     It  n  hi  «y  that  this  gtntk-miin  baa  g'iT«j  a 

ne  iuaA)£cenl  proof  of  hu  low  .uiy  of  it»  boaslcd  patrons. 

would 
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ivould  have  been  preserved  as  it  is  in  the  five  uuchristened  days  of 
Spaniards.     V  portraits  would  have  come  to  us  with 

uore  authority,  it  he  hud  told  us  when  the  idols  sat  for  theui — but 
\c  know  from  i'avsur  that  the  sun  and  moon  were  gods  ot  the  (jer- 
-    -in  the  Edda  they  only  appear  iu  a   very  insignificant  fable, 
and  Tuisco  and  S<  ator  do  not  appear  there  at  all.     It  is  manifest 
herefore  thai  the  Skalds  ha\c  dropt  half  the  mythology;  and  this 
renders  it  probable  that  they  modelled  to  their  own  faucy  what 
hey  retained.      I,ok,  though  in  the  tdda  he  is  evidently  the  de- 
kil  of  a  sportive  imagiiuitiou,  seems  to  have  left   his  traces  in  our 
vord  luck — with   die  Romans  the  very  reverse  of  this  process 
ook  place:  when  they  erected. altars  to  l'"ortui>e,  the  personage 
originated  from  the  word,  with  us  the  word  owes  its  origin  to  the 
This  is  the   difference  between  the  superstition  of  a 
rbarous  and   a  emitted  people.     Apotheoses  of  Uiis  kind  have 
aot  entirely  ceased ,  they  are  still  iu  use  among  the  poets,  and  at 
less  e.\  pence  of  diction  tiiau  they  were  a  generation  ago.     Then 
if  the  poet  thought  pioper  to  elevate  hope  or  fear,  or  any  other  of 
the   family,  into  the  rank  of  an  existing  being,  it  was  necessary  to 
ate  the  gender;  but  since  the  last  improvements  in  printing, 
t  into  the  secret  more  easily.     It  is  but  beginning 
\\<>rd   with  a  capital  letter,  now    that  the  other  substantia* 
has  distinguished;  and  preilo,  the   raetamor- 
unplcte. 
ellera  in  1 1  * •  -  da]  s  of  Romance  write  of  a  country  called  Ha- 
nyson,  when   .t   generation  of  Chiistiaus  were  preserved  from 'a 
cursed  Elmperor  ol  Persia,  that  bight  Saures,'  by  being  miraculously 
enveloped  with  a  cloud  of  darkness.     That  darkness,  it  was  said, 
was  an  impenetrable  rampart  for  them  and  their  posterity,  while 
those  within  lived  iu  the  light  and  under  the  blessing    of    Heaven. 
Dm  people  of  the  adjoining  couuut  could  hear  at  times  their  vol 
and  .f  cocks  and  the  neighing  of  steed*;  but  all  com- 

munication was  impossible.      Iceland,   in  its  best  ages,  was  almost 
as  nnu  b  concealed  bom  the  rest  of  the  Christian  world,  eujoj 
dui  twilight  which,  iu  Europe,  preceded  the  dawn  of 

knowledge,  not  indeed  a  suushiue  ot  its  own,  but  a  clear  bo- 
real light,  lor  several  centuries  the  Icelanders  seem  to  have  suf- 
feied  no  political  evils  whatever;  an  exemption,  of  which  the  his- 
of  the  world  aiVoids  mi  ottu-i  e\:uiij>h  :  AfCftdsa,  qIm  !  belongs 
to  the  poets,  and  Iceland  would  not  ha\e  enjoyed  this  golden  ago, 
but  for  its  poverty  and  its  iron  i  liinate. 

It  is  not  possible  to  imagine  a  country  more  extraordinary 
thuu  tins  island  for  natural  reasons;  but  the  old  accounts  of  if 
made  it  extraordinary  in  a  different  way.  For  it  seems  that  though 
"Nicholas  de  Lyn,  the  friar  of  Oxford,  whose  disr  overv  of  the  north 
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pole  is  laifl  ilov\  n  by  Gerard  Mercnlor,  ai  i  by  nn  It-?,?  ■  man 

than  Master  John  Dee,  touched  at  Iceland,  it  excited  much  less  of 
hi.- attention  than  the  Sigrn  Uupes,  the  huge  black  rock  ofma 
in  circuit,  which  was  tl  tur- 

nisrted  Kins  Edward  III.  with  hie  Intent io  Fortmata.qm 
cipit  ti  gftoffi  54  us// >n-  ad portal,  the  people  of  England  and  of  ( 
monvwtrt'  still  ignorant  of  the  real  state  oflceland,  and  die  ice  lander* 
were  in  bail  repute  for  a  vi  rv  singular  reason.  Hechl  was  supposed 
to  be  th«'  month  of  hell;  a  feet  which  eOtlld  not  be  doubted  after  the 
report  of  certain  credible  mariners,  who  in  the  mid  tea  betweefi 
Germany  anil  that  island,  when  they  wore  going  right  before  the 
breeze  with  m   tow  of  the  Bishop  of  firemen  Id 

a  ship  sailing  against  wind  and  weather  M  -swiftly  as  themselves, 
bound  for  the  burning  mountain.     Hccla  therefore  v.  ded 

to  be  the  shortest  way  tn  PandaMiionium  mid  hardly  be  ex- 

pected tbfll  people  would  live  so  near  the  devil  without  having  deal- 
ings with  him.     This  was  the  opinion  of  Till  the  earlj   cosmogm- 
phisfs,   and  even  so   late  a  writer  as  Peter  lleylyn,   though    he 
that  to  judicious  men  the  natural  reason  of  these.  Dames  is   plain 
and  obvious,  assures  -   that  '  few  of  the  people  but 

have  .some  familiar  spirit  to  do  them  service;  and  notwithstanding 
the  endeavours  of  the  ministers  to  purge  tlirni  from  their  impiety, 
vet  i  tfted  io  them,  that  they  cannot  leave  it.' 

Peter  lleylyn  ought  to  have  known  better,  because  Hakluyt  had 
published  Arngrim  •fourf*  account  of  the  countrj  threescore  \ 
before  this  senseless  ealumny  w  asrep> ated.  .Amy, rim  Jonas's  treatise 
owed  its  buth  to  a  feeling  of  patriotic  indignation  at  the  misrepresen- 
tations which  were  at  that  time  currant  in  Europe.  The  particular 
cause  of  provocation  was  a  description,  or  rather  a  Inmpoon  in  verse, 
which  made  I  Bfohop  of  O!  '  There 

came  to  right,1  says  he,  'at  Hamburgh  about  \  A  Christ 

deformed  imp,  begotten  by  ■  certain  pedlar  «  i  <br- 

mam;   namely,   a    book   Ol  German  rhymes,   oi  all  that  ever  were 
the  most  fiJthv  and  shinde  nst  the  nation  of  Iceland, 

farther  did  itsumee  the  bn  i  send  abroad  that 

fitee  brat,  but  h  h  it  also  three  or  lour  times  over,  that 

be  might  hereby,  v.  i  him,  nun  our inno- 

nt  natiou : — so  is  printer,  ami  his  de- 

an :  thing  nnhiwfoi.     His  name  iajoatf- 

«  him  I  io  i  worthy  to  hi  od.'    Bishop  Tborlalr, 

vliiu  he  made  thil  It  have  been  in  a  disposition  to 

ass  rigorous  la  I  libc  lmg$   but  as  it  was  impossible  to 

the  prin  TUtse  ha  was  nor  in 

rland,  all 

to  the  episcopal  life  bishop  had  re- 
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course  to  a  much  better  mode  of  proceeding  ;  that  of  employing 
Arngrim  Jonas  to  write  a  true  account  ol "die  country,  in  coufuta- 
tion  of  this  fiilsc  one. 

Bishop  Thoriak  was  as  zealous  for  the  welfare,  as  for  the  honour 
of  his  country,  anil  In  is  deservedly  n  W  i- HW  I  d<     llelirst 

ilishcd  a  printing  office  there,  and  by  his  means  the  BibJe  was 
published  iu  the  Icelandic  tongue, — for  die  Reformation,  after  a 
short  Struggle,  had  obtained  a  complete  victory  in  Iceland.  'I  lie 
press,  had  it  existed  in  earlier  ages,  might  have  saved  some  of  die 
cild  I<  elandir  In iroei  i ousideiablc  trouble  in  recording  their  achii 

its.  Olofofiliardarbu.lt  carved  the  history  of  his  adventures 
upon  die  rafters  of  hi-  house;  and  Thorkil  Hake  did  the  same  thing 
upon  lus  chair  and  bis  bedstead*     But  the  golden  days  of  the  lcc- 

landers  were  over  be  fore  they  i  veeived  thunhkiMBgl)    'Their  houses/ 

were  built  from  ancient  liu:csl:ii<  ly  and  sumptuously 

ejDOtl  ig   to  the  condition  of  the  eouutry.    with   timber, 

stones,  find  turf,  until  Bud)  time  as  traffic  and  exchange  of  MM 

tii  to  cease  between  them  and  the  \oi  "wegianSfWha  were  wont  to 

•Opj  with   timber,   and  fof  that   came  now  0111  houses  be- 

.    when  neither   we  have   woods  convenient  for  build- 

Dor  yet  there  are  dow  a-d.-r  i  oid  times,  trees 

cast  upon  our  shores  by  the  benefit  of  the  sea,  which  may  in  any 
sort  hereupon  many  of  our  <ounti\  ullages  are  much 

i yed  from  their  ancient  integrity — some  whereof  be  fallen  to 
the  ground,  and  others  be  vcrv  ruinous.'  The  Norwegians  were 
themselves  a  declining  people,  for  the  .-aine  eauMSJ  the  Icelanders, 
ed  to  be  independent,  and  because  they  had 
not  yet  recovered  the  havoc  made  by  the  black  pestilence,  and  felt 
the  i  f  the  increased  rigour  of  the  climate.     The  failure  of 

the  drift  wood  which  is  thus  mentioned  is  curious,  because  llor- 
rwbow  160  years  nftcruard-  :  ays,  that  great  quantities  of  tine  large 
time  i  came  floating  as  .  that  the  people  not 

hav;  to  tln-ir  countrymen  iu  other  parts 

of  the  island  who  are  in  want  ol  fuel,  nor  able  to  consume  the  whole 
themselves,  let  it  lie  iu  heaps  and  rot.  Mr.  Hooker  also  tells  us, 
that  much  timber  is  cast  upou  the  northern  and  eastern  coasts. 
The  inference  th.  ms  to  be,  that  when  Jonas  wrote,  some 

HOC  accumulation  of  ice  had  diw  rt.'ii  the  I  hi  lent  which  set  in 
for  these  shores.  The  Greeolandera  are  supplied  in  the  sanu  inau- 
ner,  an  I  owe  to  this  provision  their  sole  means  of  subsistence  ; 
their  houses,  llien   boa(S,    even  their  ,ie  nnde  of  the  wood 

which  the  sea  Malts  to  them  ;   and  if  their  ncccssil:  nor  thus 

provided  for,  the  country  would  be  uninhabitable.   Has  drift  wood 

-is Is chielly  of  Jii :  aspins,  willow,  alder  and  birch  arc  also  found, 
and  larch »nd cedar;  WM  KH   u  comes  seem*  not  yet  to  have,  been  as- 
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certaincd.     Iceland  itself  at  one  time  abounded  with  forests.    The 
first  settlers  are  said  to  have  cut  ti  through   the  thickets; 

tills  however  may  possibly  mean  nothing  more  than  the  bre 
wood  which  still  exists  there  :  hut  the  hog-wood,  and  the  roots  of 
trees  which  are  sometimes  found,  prove  beyond  all  doubt  that 
there  was  a  time  when  the  climate  of  Iceland  was  not  too  se- 
vere for  the  growth  of  forest  trees.  Von  Troil  supposes  lhat  the 
surtui  brand  has  been  formed  by  lava,  which  .sweeping  away  whole 
wood'.,  eharred  them  by  burning  and  smothering  them  at  the 
same  time  :  hut  he  forgets  that  trees,  if  swept  away  by  the  lava, 
would  have  foaled  upon  it  like  straws  upon  a  stream;  and  by 
Horrabow's  account  it  is  found  bo  layers  between  the  rooks, 
G.   '  ie  did  not  visit  that  part  of  the  country  where  this  re- 

markable substance  is  procured. 

Jonas  eomplams  of  the  want  of  foreign  trade:  in  those  days 
Iceland  had  little  to  offer  to  the  merchant.  There  was  it 
tuler-down,  which  is  still  one  of  its  main  commodities;  its  ling, 
which  in  the  17th  century  was  accounted  in  England  '  a  fit  di«-ri 
for  a  nobleman's  table;'  and  its  falcons,  which  were  worth} 
to  tale  flight  from  a  prince's  hand.  They  arc  remarkable  fori 
mates  variety  of  plumage  than  is  found  OB  any  other  of  the  tribe. 
Tlie  white  falcon  ll till  I  that  are  taken  of  this  co- 

lour arc  "till  reserved  for  the  Kins  of  Denmark,  who,  -according 
to  Mr.  Hooker,  '  sets  so  high  a  value  upon  them,  and  so  little  upon 
the  lives  of  his  oppressed  subjects,  that  a  law  has  heen  enacted, 
declaring  it  death  to  any  one  who  shall  destroy  one  of  these  birds.* 
Hie  Hentenee  should  not  have  begun  in  the  present  tense,  for  the 
law  is  in  the  spirit  of  our  old  forest  laws,  and  cannot  be  of  much 
later  date.  Old  writers  relate  an  odd  custom  of  the  hawks  of 
Norway  :  the  Inst  bird  which  they  caught  on  a  winters  day,  (hey 
took  home  alive,  that  he  might  keep  their  feet  warm  at  night;  and 
in  the  morning  when  they  let  him  go,  they  noticed  which  way  he 
fled,  and  went  out  themselves  to  prey  in  a  different  direction,  b 
unwillim*  to  do  their  Ud-fellow  any  injury,  because  of  the  Comfort 
which  they  had  derived  from  him.*  If  the  Iceland  falcon  had  the 
same  custom,  he  would  certain  m  cyder-duck  for  his  foot- 

wurmu.      The  dogs  of  this   island  also  weie  in  fashion  smOD 
for  a  full  century.      Mas-inger  mentions  them — 
•  Would  I  might  lie 

•  a  dog  under  I  i  save  for  a  footstool, 

,       So  1  might  have  ray  belly  full  of  that 

fief  I  cur  refuses.' 

PetSf  LleyKn  calls  them  the  delight  of  ladies; — hut  they  were  not 
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all  thus  nursed  in  the  lap  of  luxury;  for  Sir  Roger  L'Estrange, 
ipeuking  of  what  lie  calls  Jack  Padding  Smell-Feasts,  says  they 
4  make  fooling  their  bnaUMM  and  their  livt  lihood,  ami  live  like  Ice- 
land  shocks,  by  shewing  tricks  for  bread.' 

But  shock  dnga  and  faleoo  nticlesto  invite  the 

merchant;  and  it  was  found  better  to  letch  ling  from  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland  than  from  the  stormy  sens  of  the  remotest  North. 
Few  persons  therefore  visiting  Iceland  for  business,  and  none  for 
curiosity,  we  bad  no  account  of  it  in  England  from  llakluyt's 
time,  till,  about  fifty  years  ago,  a  translation  appeared  from  the 
Danish  of  Horrcbow's  natural  history  of  the  country.  This  is 
the  book  which  contains  the  two  remarkable  chapters  concern- 
ing owls  and  snakes,  to  which  we  alluded  on  a  former*  occasion. 
It  is  likewise  remarkable  for  a  most  extraordinary  exaggeration ; 
the  author  makci  the  country  seven  hundred  and  twenty  miles  long — 
its  actual  length  is  about  two  hundred  and  sixty.  This,  howevei . 
though  the  work  is  meant  as  an  eulouium  upon  Iceland,  seems  to 
have  proceeded  more  from  ignorance  than  design.  For  Horrebow 
did  not  travel  over  the  island  himself,  but  took  the  report  of  others. 
Hut  though  this  enormous  error  stares  us  in  the  lace-  in  the  very  front 
of  the  book,  die  book  itself  must  not  be  estimated  by  such  a  sam- 
ple :  it  is,  indeed,  so  methodical  as  to  be  sometimes  dull  and  some- 
times ludicrous,  but  there  is  plain  matter  of  fact  suilicieut  to  atone 
for  greater  faults.  The  English  translation  is  remarkable  for  it* 
ridiculous  form — we  complain,  and  with  good  reason,  of  our 
travellers  in  quarto,  who  make  a  two  guinea  commodity  of  what 
a  century  ago  would  have  cost  but  half-a-crown :  the  English 
Horrebow  is  even  more  unreasonable;  matter  which,  if  the  meteo- 
rological tables  were  omitted,  would  not  exceed  the  limits  of  an 
article  in  this  journal,  is  spread  over  a  folio. 

Iceland  became  an  object  of  interest  to  natur.ilistx  after  it  was 
visited  in  1  774-!,  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  ;  but  the  short  account  of  thai 
voyage  which  was  published  by  Von  Troil,  served  rather  to  excite 
curiosity  than  to  gratify  it.  Sir  John  Stanley's  communications  to 
the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  were  confined  to  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  island;  and  of  the  minute  and  ample  work  of  Oiafsen 
and  Povelscn,  a  short  abridgment  in  Phillips's  collection  of  voy- 
ages and  travels,  is  all  that  has  appeared  in  our  language.  At 
length  however  we  have  a  rich  harvest  of  information.  Mr. 
Hooker's  journal,  notwithstanding  the  grievous  misfortune  by 
which  his  papers  and  collections  of  eveiv  kind  were  destroyed, 
■till  forms  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  volttUB  ,  and  though 
much  yet  remains  for  the  researches  of  the  geologist,  yet  a  full 
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and  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  physical  appearance,  and  the 
moral  and  politic:  l  ibe  island,  may  l>e  obtained  from  his 

travels,  and  from  the  more  extensive  work  of  Sir  George  Mackenzie. 

I't  ikiavik,  the  capital  of  the  island,  is  but  a  miserable  | 
containing  about  5(H)  inhabitants.      II;  are  in  two  street! 

or  rather  rows,  which  form  a  right  angle;  the  longest  range  extend- 
ing along  the  beach.  One  100  built  of  brick,  die 
rest  are  made  of  plunks,  and  appear  at  a  little  distance  like  so 
many  granaries.  The  merchants'  houses  are  only  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  rest,  by  one.  or  two  wooden  chimnies,  and  by  j 

-  windows,  The  want  of  glass  in  the  other  houses  is  m 
plied  by  the  chorion  and  amnios  of  the  sheep,  stretched  upon 
hoop  and  hid  out  mg  in  the  roof,  with  a  wooden  shuttc 

protect  it  in  stormy  weather;  for  smaller  windows  nt  the  side  of  the 
door,  bladders  are  used.  These  merchants  houses,  being  the  best 
in  Iceland,  are  made  in  Norway.  The  warehouses  serve  far  sltops, 
where  the  merchant-,  retail  their  foreign  commodities,  and  receive 
in  exchange  such  ertsciei  as  the  island  produces  for  exportation 
The  most  conspicuous  building  is  the  House  of  Correction; 
Cathedral  is  of  considerable  size,  has  large  glass  windows,  a  lit 
square  wooden  tower  With  two  bells,  and  is  roofed  with  iilcs;  but  i 
is  sadly  dilapidated.  This  is  the  only  stone  building  in  Keikiauk, 
and  vet  tin-  main  strict  is  SO  obstructed  with  rocks,  tl 
there  were  such  a  thing  in  Iceland,  could  not  proceed  half  a  doze 
ettdf)  There  are  a  few  miserable  huts  raised  but  little  above  th 
level  of  the  ground,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town;  • 
them  has  two  or  three  machines  near  it  on  which  the  inhabitant 
hang  their  fishing  dt  dry. 

The  dress  of  the  men  of  a  woollen  shirt,  a  short 

coat  and  jacket  of  rouse  cloth,  and  itiM  coarser  The 

hats  resemble  tlmse  <>l   BUT  eoal  heavers.      Their  cloth  they  maun 

ire  themselves:   for  the  art  of  weaving  they  are  indeb 
Denmark,  and  it  is  almost  the  only  benefit  which  Den  |  be- 

stowed upon  them.      Some   weaving  frames  were  set  up  at  th 
Kind's  expeuce  almost  threescore  years  ago,  and  workmen  sent  ove 
to  Instruct   the    natnes  in  their  use.      it   would  luce  been,  well  if 
his  Danish  had  taken  measures,  for  instructing  then 

smother  part  of   the  prone]  through  which  cloth  pat 
hiihert«>,'  says  Horrebow,  •  they  have  had  do  foiling  mills,  it  mus 
imagined  that  they  ha\e  a  deal   of  trouble  in   fulling  and  mill 
tluir  wooilet  I  it  M  so;  for  the)  luoe  DO  other  in- 

strument for  this  purpose  than  a  barrel  with  both  euds  struck 
out;  inlO  this  thev  put  the  goods  winch  require  nulling,  two  per- 
sons then  pi M  I  themselves  on  the  ground  over  against  each  other, 
end  with  their  feel  go  through  tlic  operation,  iu  the  barrel.     Small 

things 
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lagfi  they  full  upon  a  tab!  I  tin  ir  breast,  bltt  both  ways  are 

rytoilsom/  udcd  with  great  trouble.'     These  however  arc 

he  moat  curious  nor  llie  most  awkward  of  their  operations, 
e  .same  author  tells  ns  that '  in  fulling  breeches  the  people  often 
t  them  on  and  rock  the:  bout,  by  winch  means  they  cou- 

rt a  hahit  of  perpcttiaUj    rocking   nod   moving  their   limbs, 
btng    on  them    that    wants  millin«.'      Our  re- 
nt  travellers  have   not  informed  us  whether  it  is  still  the  custom 
r  every  man  1  own  fulling  mill;  if  it   be,  we  .should 

ink   that   peculiarity    of  gesture  must  have   breu  uotired,   which 
oulii  have  entitled  Ilnntbuv,  ibe   Icelanders  of  his  tint 

(he  wagtails.     In  the  Feroe  Isles  the  women  pcifonu  the 
of  fulling  h  itli  in  a  tub;  in  this  maimer  a 

rl  can  full  twenty  pair  of  hose  in  four  or  five  hours, 
The  children,  as  i  where   in  Europe  except  in 

inland,    Look  like   Utile  The  ordinary  dress 

omefl  ifl  not  unlike  one  I  and  becom- 

fasluous  of  our  own  country.     The  lull  dn    -  is  showy  but  not 
uelegant;  die  bridal  uxwy«     Hie  head  dress 

ould  have  shocked  Latimer  as  much  an  the  '  velvet  power'  from 
.  which  in    called  a   v<  in     It  is  shaped  lifctvn 

it  horn,  rising  from  a  sort  ol  turban  end  .beading  forward. 
would  the  good  bi  id  to  such  a  fashipi 

who  would  have  a   wife  nun •  ruber  St.  Paul,  whenever  she  put 

bercap,  and  call  to  mind  he*   subjection  to  her  husband r    S  et 

md  win  exalts  her  horn  in  this  maun  •  tion 

more  worthy  gender  is  practically  acknowledged;  and  to  the 

at  discomfort  of  our  English  travellers,  the  ladies  of  a  family  wait 

table  upon  their  guests.      They  have   ano liter   fUStOB\  of  which 

travellers  complain  still  more  feelingly;  thai  of  returning  thanks 

Mr.  Hooker  describes  a  ludicrous  scene 

sin-  iiiMn  this  custom,  in  which  the  man  was  aaote  fnirtimtH 

n  tli<  He  obteined  have,  in  one  of  his  .  ■       ions,  to 

re  his  dinner  dressed  in  the  PriestB  house,  near  which  he  had 

itched  ;  his  man,  Jacob,  a  very  interesting  personage, 

mtimely  end  forms  a  most  unwelcome  conclusion  to 

1  history,  was  the  cook.    Jacob  was  longer  than  usual  about 

business,   and    Mr.   Hooker   being   impatient,   made  his  way 

smoke  and  darkness  into  what  he  calls  the  cooking- room, 

Idtcnen  being  too  dig  i  appcllati  ere  be 

scovered  Jacob  sitting  on  the  grouud,  with  two  or  three  filthy  wo- 

eu  ah. nit  In  i  ding  his  operations,  and  mai  veiling  at  his  fry- 

iig-pan,  in  which  lie  was  dressing  some  diced  fish,  on  a  fire  kindled 

the  bare  earth,  between  his  legs.     Close  b]  him  was  a  pretty  girlj 

kho  bad  won  Jacob's  attention  so  much  that  ever)  now  and  then  lie 

presented 
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presented  her  with  a  slice  of  the  fish,  and  she,  in  return  for  every  piece, 
rose  up,  took  him  round  the  neck  ami  kissed  him.    Herftxprec 

of  gratitude  ffU  so  much  to  Jacob's  taste,  that  this  bait  would  have 
drawn  all  the  fish  nut  of  the  fmng-pan,  if  hn  master  had  pot  an 
in  time  to  remind  him  that  he  wished  to  have  a  slice  or  two  s;i 
for  himself.     Mr.  Hooker's  ill  fortune  led  him,   before  he  left  the 
house,  to  present  a  snuff  box  to  the  mistress,  a  little  dirty  ugly  old 
woman,  by  no  means  free  from  cutaneous  disorder.     The  old  lady 
imagined  that  he  only  meant  to  give  her  the  snuff;  but  when 
was  made  to  understand  that  the  box  also  was  included  in  the  gift, 
she  instantly  repaid  him  with  an  embrace;  from  which,  he 
extricated  himself  with  all  possible  haste,  and  ran  to  wash  himself  in 
the  nearest  stream. 

The  morals  of  the  Icelanders  are  libelled  by  that  German  '  who 
was  worthy   to   become  lion's  food;' — and   by  Anderson,    w!: 
calumnies  upon  this  head  arc  contradicted  byHorrebow,  with  n 
mildness  than  such  misrepresentations  deserve.    Hie  Dalies  indeed, 
who  like  the  other  nothern  nations  have  aped  the  maimer-  of  the 
French,  and  are  now  paying  the  price  of  their  predilection  for  that 
corrupt  and  treacherous  people,  have  imported   their  immoral  i 
into   Reikiavik,  and  materially  injured  those  with  whom  they  ha- 
bitually associate.      Sir  (i.  Mackenzie  says,  that  women  who  lived 
in  open  adultery  were  received  into  company,  and  even  noticed  by  the 
bishop,  with  as    much  familiarity  as   if  their  characters  had  beeH 
blameless.    This  contagion  is  routined  to  Keikiavik,  and  even  th< 

»ys,  considering  the  loose  lives  of  the  Danes,  it  is  astonishing 
bow  little  progress  it  has  made.  They  set  the  natives  an  example 
of  irrcligion  as  well  as  licentiousness,  for  none  of  them  attend  the 
church;  but  the  Icelamlr  is  are  a  religious  people,  and  every  where, 
except  in  the  capital,  they  preserve  the  purity  of  their  manners 
well  as  their  faith.  There  is  an  equality  in  the  country  whicfc 
fevGOntble  to  morals.  The  servants  are  considered  as  nearly  on  a 
!  with  the  children  of  the  house.  In  America,  these  helpers,  as 
they  call  themselves,  display  dieir  sense  of  independence  by  being 
insolent.  An  English  lady  at  New  York  rang  the  bell  for  tea; 
and  after  .some  time  repeated  the  summons,  that  her  visitors  might 
not  be  kept  watting  :  farther  delay  provoked  8  louder  calf;  upon 
which  the  angry  American  waiting-maid  put  her  head  in  at  the  door 
and  exclaimed,  '  the  more  you  ring,  the  more  1  wont  come.'  In 
Iceland  the  equality  is  natural,  and  therefore  unobtrusive;  the  ser- 
vants are  generally  orphans,  or  the  children  of  veiy  poor  fanners: 
they  partake  in  the  recreations  as  well  as  the  labour  of  the  fam 
whilst  spinning,  knitting  and  sowing  arc  going  on  in  their  Jong 
winter  darkness,  some  one  reads  aloud  the  old  tales  and  histories 
which  their  ancestors  produced,  not  more  for  the  honour  than  for 
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the  blessing  of  Iceland.  Scarcely  a  farm  house  is  without  some  of 
books,  which  they  exchange  with  oath  other  at  church,  the 
uly  opportunity  the)  haw  of  meeting ;  and  thus  the  literary  wealth 
every  parish  continuall)  circulates.  The  servants,  being  thus  as- 
aciated  with  the  family,  not  luifrctmeulK  many  their  master's  chil- 
ran  ;  this  is,  indeed|  so  usual,  that  a  pool  fanner  sends  his  son  or 
is  daughter  to  serve  in  the  boose  of  OM  more  anHucnt,  in  hopi  s 
!iat  such  a  connection  may  be  foiuied. 
The  law  of  inheritain :e  if  favourable  to  this  equality.      No  entails 

sallowed;  the  property  ol  ■'  is  divided  in  equal  pot* 

ons  among  the  sons,  the  «  -Id.  st  having  the  privilege  of  fhtWBHJ  his 
lare.  The  daughters  have  each  half  B  son's  portion;  the  widow 
alf  the  estate.  Were  the  law  of  primogeniture  established,  it  might 
promote  the  improvement  of  the  country  l«v  mvOUling  the  accu- 
mulation of  property  j  but  a  wise  legislator  would  pause  before 
r  this  consideration,  to  change  a  system  which  has 
een  certainly  found  favourable  to  virtue  and  happiness.  The 
aor  lav.  uarkahle.      Kvcry  householder  is  comp<  lied  tore- 

is  relations   who  cannot  suppoit  \es,   to  the  fourth 

egree  of  kindred.     The  travellers  say  nothing  of  the  moral  effect 
this  svstnn,  which,  perhaps,  they  had  littlu  opportunity  or  time 
I  observe  ;  but  it  is  an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry.     The  house- 
aider  who  has  D  n  that  require  his  assistance,  must  contri- 
ite  to  the  support  of  the  poor,  either  by  taking  into   his  family 
orphan  or  aged  person,  or  by  paying  an  annual  rate  propor- 
uned  to  his  property.     This  tax  falls   heavily  :   a   landholder  who 
ays  only  two  or  three  rix-dollars  to  the  revenue,   is  not  unfre- 
uly  called  upon  for  forty,  fifty,  or  even  sixty,  towards  the  main- 
nance  of  tin.  poor  in  his  district,  if  he  docs  not  « hu&e  to  receive 
u\  of  th<  in                family*     These  poor  Jaws  are  sli icily  enforced 
Mieppstiore  of  every  pai 
The  Other  taxes   are  light,   and  do  not  suffice   for  the  civil  esta- 
ent  of  the  island.     The  sysselmen  collect  them  in  kind,  and 
required  to  pay  the  amount  in  money  to  the  laudfoged  or  tica- 
rer;  they  therefore  dispose  of   the   produce  to   the  merchants, 
itfOfl  lbs  chance  of  loss  or  gain,  and  retaining  a  third  as  their  sa- 
il not   more   than  adequate  l<>  the  trouble  and  re- 
iKJiisibility  of  their  office.     The  commerce  of  the  island  has  becu 
KjempJ  from  all  duties  since  17^7.     This  exemption  was,  perhaps, 
ranted  in  consequence  of  the  dreadful  state  to  which  Iceland  was  re- 
in 1783,  by  volcanic  eruptions  more  tremendous  than  any 
bad  ever  been  recorded  in  its  annals.  The  trade  had  long  been 
ecliiung.    From  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  till  the  year  l?7o', 
ivas  in  the  hands  of  a  chartered  company,   by  whose  monopoly 
Icelanders  were  greatly  oppressed.     It  was   then  nominally 
VOL.  vti.  no.  xm.  *  vestej 
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vested  in  the  kin;;,  and  carried  on  with  a  fund  of  four  millions  of 
dollars,  which  the  government  provided.  Ai  the  eud  of  ten  years 
the  stuck  of  every  kind  was  sold,  and  it  was  found  that  the  capital 
had  diminished  more  than  an  eighth  part.    The  remainder  was 

i!i>  i:  ited  in  Commissioners,  who  were  empowered  to  lend  money 
at  four  per  cent,  to  those  who  would  embark  in  the  trade  of  Iceland, 
which  was  freed  from  imposts  for  twenty  years.  At  die  end  of  that 
rime,  the  exemption  was  prolonged  for  live  years;  but  the  stat 
of  its  trade  -will  come  more  properly  under  consideration  iu  treat- 
ins  of  'I  lg  circumstances  of  the  country. 

Fish  and  oil  are  the  chief  articles  of  export :  besides  these,  how 
ever,  the  Icelanders  export  wool,  coarse  woollen  goods,  skins  and 
feathers.  The  eiderdown  is  one  of  their  most  valuable  commodi 
it  sells  for  twelve  shillings  a  pound,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  be- 
nefit which  is  thus  derived  from  die  eider  ducks,  a  severe  peualtv  is 
indicted  upon  01  n  who  kills  one.   Uoth  Mr. Hooker  and  Sir 

G.  Mackenzie  saw  these  birds  upon  the  little  island  ot  Vedoe,  one 
of  the  most  fertile  spots  appertaining  to  Iceland,  and  the  residence 
oi  ihe  former  Stiftainptmau  Stephenson,   who,  as  a  special  mark 
of  distinction,   still  retains  that  title.     On  the  other  uninhabited 
islets  they  form  their  rude  nests  among  the  old  and  half  decayed 
weeds  which  the  storms  have  cast  high  on  the  beach  ;  but  hen 
where  their  down  and  eggs  afford  the  sliflainptman  a  considerabl 
revenue,  the  birds  seemed  to  be  sensible  of  the  protection  under 
which  they  lived,  and  built  their  nests  on  the  garden-wall,  on  the 
roofs,  in  the  houses,  and  even  in  the  chapel.      Every  little  hollow 
brtWBQfl   the   rocks  was    occupied   by  them,  and  even  the   groun 
between  the  landing-place  and  the  governor's  house  so  strewn  with 
their  nests,  that  it  required  some  caution  to  avoid  treading  on  them. 
The  old  gentleman  had  also  iitted  the  smooth  sloping  side  of  a  liilT 
for  their  accommodation,  by  cutting  two  rows  of  holes,  in  • 
one  of  which  there  was  a  nest.     The  sound  which  the  eider  birds 
utter,   is  described  as  very  like  the  cooing  of  doves.     They  line  the 
nesi  with  down  from  their  own  breasts,  and  there  is  a  sufficient 
quantity  laid  round  it  to  cover  the  eggs  whendiey  go  to  feed,  will 
is  generally  at  low  water.    The  nest  is  stript  of  iis  lining  twice, ai 
•Onetimes  a   third  time;  when  the  duck    has  exhausted  her  ow 
down,  the  drake  supplies  what  is  wanting.     If  die  down  be   take 
from  the  dead  bird,  it  has  no  lunger   that  elasticity  which  renders 
it  so  valuable     During  the  brooding  season  all  cats  and  dogs  are 
banished  from  this  little  island,      t  )ue  year  a  fox  got  over  upon  the 
ice,  to  the  great  ahum  both  of  the  ducks  and  the  governor:  an- 
other fox  was  brought   over,  and  fastened  by   a  string  near  the  in- 
vader's haunts,   and  Keynnid,  m  .spite  of  bil  tunning,  fell   iuto  th 
mure;  he  had  a  great  taste  for  eider  duck,  but  none  for  solitude,  and, 
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vi  nturiug  toward  this  companion,  came  within  reach  of  the  hunter's 
gun. 

The  Icelanders  take  their  toll  of  the  contents  of  the  nest,  as  well 
as  of  its  lining,  and,  for  i  i  eating,  they  prefer  those  eggs 

in  which  the  bird  is  formed.  Sir  G.  Mackenzie  says,  that  as  soon 
as  the  young  birds  leave  the  shell,  the  duck  takes  them  on  her  back, 
us  OQt  10  a  considerable  distance,  then  dives,  and  leaves  them 
to  exert  their  power  of  swimming:  as  soon  as  they  have  learnt  the 
use  of  their  feet  in  this  wai,  she  i  etui  us  and  becomes,  their  jruide. 
This  is  curious,  because  the  common  duck  requires  no  other  teach- 
ing than  that  of  instinct.  It  is  well  known  how  anxion.sly  a  hen  who 
has  reared  a  brood  of  duck  lings,  follows  them  to  the  water  edge,  and 
endeavours,  in  vain,  to  withhold  them  from  venturing  where  .she  can- 
not follow.  The  old  birds,  whom  the  spell  of  duty  no  longer  fixes 
to  thin  ntsfs,  take  once  more  to  the  seas,  and,  in  a  few  weeks,  the 
whole  race  depart,  going  where  no  navigator  has  yet  followed  them  I 
when  the  brooding  season  returns,  their  unerring  guide  brings  them 
again  to  their  safe  nursery.  Horrebow  says  that  they  very  rarely 
build  ou  the  main  land,  though,  in  some  places,  they  have  been  en- 
ticed to  venture  there,  when  the  people  8end  away  their  cattle  and 
dogs,  and  take  especial  care  to  keep  them  from  being  disturbed. 
He  o,   that  die  inhabitants   make  little  islands  on  purpose 

to  invite  them. 

If  the  Icelanders  were  heathens,  the  sea  would  be  the  natural 
object  of  their  worship,  for  the  benefits  which  they  derive  from  it. 
Fuller,  in  a  strain  of  fanciful  analogies,  remarks  in  how  many  things 
sea  resembles  the  land ;  but  he  has  not  noticed  that  provident 
dispensation  by  which  the  sea  is  made  most  prolific  in  those  regions 
where  the  shores  are  most  destitute.  '  Tell  me/  says  this  quaint  but 
delightful  writer,  '  tell  me,  ye  naturalists,  uho  sounded  the  first 
march  and  retreat  to  the  tide  u  hither  shalt  thou  come  and  no  fur- 
ther r"  When  the  winds  are  not  only  wild  in  a  storm,  but  even 
stark  mad  in  a  hurricaut  ,  who  is  it  that  restores  them  again  to  their 
whs  and  brings  them  Calm?     Who  made   the  mighty 

whales,  who  swim  in  a  sea  of  water,  and  have  a  sea  of  oil  .swimming 
in  them  V  We  will  add  the  rest  of  the  passage  for  the  sake  of  its 
pot;,  and  feeling,  as  well  nlanty.     '  Was   not  God   the 

first  shipwright,  and  all  vessels  on  die  water  descended  from  the 
IS,  or  rather  the  ribs,  of  Noah's  ark  ;  or  else  who  durst  be  so 
bold,  with  a  few  crooked  boards  nailed  together,  a  stick  standing 
upright,  and  a  rag  tied  to  it,  to  adventure  into  the  ocean  ?  How 
first  fell  the  loadstone  in  love  with  die  north,  rather  affecting  that 
cold  climate  than  the  pleasant  east,  or  fruitful  south  or  west  ?  Or 
how  came  that  Bto  than  meu,  and  find  the  way  to 

the  laud  in  a  mist?     In  most  of  these  things  men  take  sanctuary  at 
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occulta  quolttas,  and  complain  tliat  the  room  is  dark  when  their 
eyes  are  blind.     Indeed   they  are  God's  wonders;  and   that  sea 
man,  the  greatest  wonder  of  then  all  for  his  block i  vho. 

seeing  them  daily,  neither  takes  notice  of  them,  admires  at  them, 
nor  is  thankful  for  them.' 

In  the  eider  birds  the  Icelanders  have  what  Fuller  would  hare 
called  their  sea  poultry:  they  have  their  sea  Hocks  in  the  lei 
The  walrus  is  not  one  of  their  visitors.  Horrebow  has  one  of  his 
chapters  '  concerning  sea  bulls  and  sea  cow*,'  which  says,  '  it  u 
commonly  reported  that  the  noise  and  belf owing  of  these  animals 
make  the  cows  ashore  run  mad ;  but  none  here  ever  saw  any  of  these 
supposed  animals,  or  noticed  the  bad  effects  of  their  bellowing.'  The 
seal  is  easily  tamed,  and,  according  to  Olafscn  and  Povilsen,  some- 
times domesticated  in  Iceland,  though  the  people  have  a  strange 
aversion  to  its  flesh,  which,  in  old  limes,  was  considered  as  a  princely 
dish.  There  is  an  objection  to  taming  this  animal  which  could 
never  have  been  foreseen.  One,  which  had  been  made  so  familiar 
by  the  Zetlanders,  that  it  would  lie  among  the  dogs  before  the  fire, 
bathe  in  the  sea,  and  return  home,  Was  discovered  sucking  the  cows, 
an  offence  for  which  it  was  banished  to  its  native  element.  The 
eagle  is  often  seen  carrying  off  its  young  to  her  nest.  The  seal, 
however,  has  a  useful  friend  in  H  sea-gull.     The  sportsmen, 

who  are  usually  well  acquainted  with  the  haunts  of  this  poor  ani- 
mal, raise  up  little  bulwarks  to  conceal  their  approach,  or  wait  for 
them  behind  a  rock  ;  the  gull,  however,  understands  these  approach- 
es, and  frequently  baffles  all  the  precautions  of  the  hunter  by  flying 
over  bis  head,  and  screaming  close  to  the  seal :  if  the  latter  does 
not  take  the  alarm,  the  bird  strikes  him  on  the  head,  and,  as  soon 
as  he  slips  into  the  water,  seems  perfectly  conscious  that  he  is  no 
longer  in  danger.  The  Icelanders  derive  food  for  their  cattle,  as 
well  as  themselves,  from  the  sea;  there  is  a  sea-weed  of  which  the 
cows  are  very  fond  when  the  inhabitants  will  spare  it;  it  is  the  / 
calmatus  of  Linnxus.  Horrebow  says  the  cattle  are  very  fond  i 
it,  and  that  the  sheep  seek  it  with  such  avidity  as  often  to  be  lost  by 
going  too  far  from  the  land  at  low  water.  In  Zetland,  Dr.  Edfuoh- 
son  says,  it  is  curious  to  observe  with  what  precision  they  leave 
the  hill*  and  betake  themselves  to  the  sea  side  at  the  moment  the 
ebb  commences.  Mr.  Hooker  has  seen  women  and  children  on 
the  coast  of  Caithness  gathering  this  weed  from  the,  rocks  anc 
greedily  devouring  it  for  their  meal  in  its  crude,  state.  The  Ice- 
landers generally  prepare  it  by  washing  it  well  in  fresh  water,  aud 
exposing  it  to  dry,  when  it  gives  out  a  white  powdery  substance, 
which  is  sweet  and  palatable,  and  covers  the  wlmlc  plant ;  ihev  then 
pack  it  in  casks  to  ken  it  from  the  air,  aud  thus  preserve  it  ready 
to  ho  eaten  either  in  this  state,  with  fish  and  butter,  or,  according 
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to  the  practice  of  wealthier  tables,  boiled  in  milk,  and  mixed  with 
little  flour  of  rye.  In  the  interior  it  bears  halt'  the  price  of  dry 
fish,  and  can,  therefore,  only  he  given  to  the  rows  in  time  of  need. 
Vccording  to  Horrebow,  in  the  most  populous  Mtfl  >J  the  country, 
ir  want  of  pasture  die  people,  after  eating  tin-  fish  themselves,  boil 
iown  the  bones  for  the  kiim,  and  give  them  also  the  water  in  which 
;  lias  been  dressed.*  Rsfa  bones  are  also  used  as  fuel :  besides 
lis,  they  use  dried  cow-dung,  and  turf.  In  die  Westmann 
iland  tin  v.n  tched  inhabitants  bum  dried  sea  birds.  Whales1  flesh 
lid  sharks'  flesh  are  the  dainties  which  serve  an  Icelander  for  his 
essert. 
Sometimes  an  enemy  comes  from  the  sea.  Even  year  a  few 
alar  bears  are  brought  upon  tin;  drift  ice,  and  coming  half  starved 
pith  the  voyage,  soon  si  known  h>  the  depredations 

thieh  they  commit.  But  the  posse  comitntus  is  immediately  raised, 
nd  Bruin  has  never  yet  been  able  to  form  a  settlement  n,  the  eotlB- 
The  Icelanders  have  none  of  that  atn  ctioii  fol  the  bear  which 
tie  other  northern  nations  had  in  old  times.  'Hie  Russians  and 
^ivoniaiis  used  to  teach  these  animals  to  dance,  not  only  for  the  rare 
leasure  which  they  took  in  dancing  with  them,  but  for  purposes  of 
efined  policy.  Resident  ambassadors  were  unknown  in  that  age; 
nd  in  order  to  obtain  information  of  the  state  of  oilier  countries, 
nvoys  of  ability,  and  sometimes  of  high  birth,  (Jttii  nwgitoru/n  nu- 
hitium  ct  mairtuUitM,)\\cn  sent  in  the  bear's  suit,  and  they  brought 
[>mc  that  intelligence  which  there  was  no  other  safe  method  of  ac- 
.liriug:  and  this  was  the  origin  of  Russian  diplomacy.  The  bear- 
eadcrs  of  modern  times  have  seldom  been  so  useful.  It  v.as.how- 
VCr,  found  necessary  in  Ciermauv  to  make  severe  laws  against  these 
uic  diplomatists  ;  for  it  was  discovered,  that  they  used  some- 
raes  to  rob  and  murder  travellers,  and  divide  the  spoil  with  the 
L-ar,  giving  him  the  body  and  taking  the  booty  to  themselves, 
liese  people  taught  the  bear  to  perform  many  useful  offices;  they 
led  him  instead  of  a  watch-dog;  they  made  him  taise  water  by 
iirning  a  wheel;  and  carry  sacks  to  the  mill' and  logs  to  the  tire; 
and  they  taught  them  to  draw  in  a  cart — quia  mogi.ti Jortiladv  eis 
IfSst  h|  lirmhii.s,  ungulis  el  lumbis.  But  the  oddest  thing  related 
i>f  them  is,  that  they  used  to  take  bears  to  sea,  who  were  taught  to 
Up  overboard  and  catch  seaU,  and  who  amused  the  sailors  by 
aloft.     Olatis  Magnus  tells  of  a  ship  which  was  saved  from  pirates 


n»  another  preponuion  wUeb  k  pwd  MBee;  the 

i«li  called  tttfttbitr,  nnd  n  louilti  pari  o» 
C  it,  and  jit !.  'ally  ifld  thi*  :o©J  ;  but  the  iuJU,  hs 

-tujipoKd,  kill  tutted. 
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by  the  four-footed  part  of  her  crew.  A  great  number  of  them 
happened  to  be  aloft  as  the  freebooter  drew  near,  wl  the 

yards  so  well  manned,  thought  it  prudent  to  sheer  off.  When  Father 
Avril  travelled  through  Livonia,  lie  was  shewn  en  <>d'e- 

mie  oil  Con  a  soin  dc  dresser  les  ours  aiaut  que  de  ks  jnomener 
par  /es  Titles  (V Europe,  Cest  un  bourg  nppef/c  Samourgan  oH  on 
leur  apprend  h  manege  qiion  leur  roil  J<  Unit 

(fiidressc  et  cescmble  avec  Unit  deraison.    The  Icelanders,  far  from 
blishingau  academv  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  bean  for  tl»e 
grand  tour,  are  fond  of  destroying  them.    An  old  nail  n    u  Lange- 
ness  was  famous  for  having  killed  more  than  twenty  with  :i  sp. 

The  ice  brings  with  it  worse  evils  than  an  invasion  of  these  ani- 
mals, because  no  human  means  can  remove  or  lessen  them.     \ .-, 
ns  the  ice  continues  floating  the  weather  is  fickle  and  stormy,  and 
the  tides  are  irrei^ular;  but  as  soon  as  the  islands  become  fixed  in 
the  gulphs  and  inlets,  the  weather  grows  calm,  settled,  fogg 
and  exceedingly  cold,  withering  the  vegetation,  and  destroying  the 
cattle.      liven  a  Shetland  harvest  has  been  blasted  by  the  approach 
of  an  i.  e  island.     The-e  things  remind   us   of   Darwin's    specula- 
tins,  and  the  dreams  of  what   might  be  effect'  d  if  mankind  were 
employed  in  attempts  to  diminish  the  physical  evils  of  the  world, 
The   Icelanders   have  some  strange   notions  concerning  flo; 
ice;  'hey   aflirm  that  it  takes  fire.     Olafseu  and   Povilsen admit 
that  flames  are  seen  upon  it,  which  they  say  arise  from  the  colli- 
D  of  two  fragments  meeting  with  such  violence   that  the  drift 
timber  which  they  carry  with  them  takes  tire  at  the  friction  :  tin 

iwever,  insist  that  the  ice  itself  ■  salt 

petre,  and  that  it  might  be  used  in  making  gtuipow  I 

'Hie  poet  talks  of  winter  lingering  in  the  lap  of  spring:  in  these 
region!   even  summer  is   not   sale:   a  huge  floating   inland  deranges 
season    as   well   as  the   tide,    and    carries    with   it   a    winter 
»f  its  own.     Horrebow  mentions  a  royal  pardon  full  of  all  sorts  of 
culinary  vegetables;  he  speaks  of  turnips  weighing  two  pounds  and 
a  half,  of  gooseberry  bushes  producing  ripe  fruit;  and  expresses  hi* 
confidence  that  various  trees,  if  properly  managed,  woidd    bring 
their  fniit  to   maturity,   and    that   even    corn    might   be    cultivated 
with  success.     But  the  tallest  birch  trees  which  Sir  George  Mac- 
k«  n/.h'  saw  in  lus  travels  were  not  more  than  ten  feet  high.     Go- 
I  planted  fire  ;  their  tops  seemed  to  wither  when  they 
were  about    two   feet   hiidi,   and    liny  ceased  to  grow, — poor  en- 
gagement for  bhn  who  would  plant  fruit  trees!  Mr.  Hooker 
in  many  gardens  where  the  Cabbage  was  so  small  that  a  half- 
crown    pi  lil   have    covered  it;    and  he  tells  us  that  turnips, 
carrots,  aud  even  potatoes  never  arrive   at  perfection.     Horrebow 
is  not  u  writer  to  be  suspected  of  falsehood,  nor  even  of  conscious 

exaggeration. 
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xaggeralion.     There  is  good  reason  for  supposing  that  even   our 

•  wn  climate  has  undergone  some  chan  ius  time.  Iceland 
v  ill  probably  become  colder,  umjes|  some  earthquake  should  break 
,jp  the  belt  of  ice  which  funis  a  rampart  round  Easl  Greenland. 
"he  Icelander  who  would  raise  fruits  must  tale  a  hint  from  the  mo- 
ll of  St.  Thomas.     The  hoi  springs  with  which  this  country 

•  hounds  are  used  as  baths  ;  a  low  i    <  leanscs  one  of  tin:  laugi 
«■  called,  for  his  mistress,  v. ho  visits  it  alter  she  become?  a 

ride ;  this  was  the  mode  of  gallanti y  when  V  on  Troil  wrote.  Some 
I"  these  spunks  have  natuial  basons  near  tin. in  in  which  the  water 
•  s  of  a  proper  heat;  others  are  so  situated  that  it  is  easy  to 
em  per  them:  and  lluirebow  has  seen  people  sit  whole  days  bettdc 
•em  bending  hoops  for  barrels.     He  says,  it  18  Uy  known 

at  the  cows  which  drink  at  a  tepid  stream,  yield  a  much  greater 
rpiantity  of  milk  than  others;  he  sa\s  also  ihat  there  i>  generally  a 
try  line  growth  of  grass  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  springs. 
>lafsenan<l  l*o  iliat  in  the  valley  of  Keikholtz  the  ground 

ever  li  ittd  they  mention  traditions  of  a  deep  and  beautiful 

i long  the  glaciers,  with  woods  and  meadows,  and  Hocks  and 
i  nd  happy  inhabitants,  who  live  in  tin  nent  of  ■  pec- 

Ltuai  summer,  conferred  upon  them  not    by  the  heavens  but  by 
be  bounty  of  the  earth  and  its  internal  beat. 
It  is  only  in  hot-houses  that  the  Icelanders  can  hope  to  raise  the 
nit  of  an  English  garden  ;  but  the  hot  springs  in  those  parts  of 
iiinlry    wheic  the)  abound,  afford  WW    meant  of  doing    tins 
villi  little  other  expense  thafc  Unit  of  the  shed,    -Among  the  plants 
rfaicfa  have  found  their  way  into  the  country,  it  is  curious  to  find 
spiee  ;   a  small  quantity  of  carrawuy  seed  waj  brought  from  Co- 
en,   and   the    plant  Iras  spread  itself.      The  angelica    was 
jodueed  about  a  century  ago  by  a  priest  named   Haldarson  ;  he 
•hinted  it  in  an  island  of  the  lake  Hittarvalu,  and  this  gave  rise  to  ail 
tog  occurrence  in  natural  history*   The  gulls  and  wild  ducks 
sob   discovered  that  the  Little  shrubby  branches  of  the  plant  pro* 
tted  their  nests  from  wind  and  rain  ;  they  happened  to  discover 
it    it  the  same  time,  anil  though  in  other  places  the  gulls  do  not  like 
i  have  the  ducks  build  near  them,  a  league  not  merely  of  peace 
:  of  amity  was  concluded  between  them,  and  the  gulls  defended 
i gh hours  as  well  as  themselves  against  the  rai  ens  and  all 
ber  depredators.    Mr.  Moor,  in  his  Hindoo  Pantheon,  asks  why 
5  raven  which  has  so  few  natural  enemies,  (none  indeed  with  which 
ore  acquainted,)  and  is  to  long  lived,  should  yet  be  so  rare,  that 
m    England  nor  India,  will  two  pair  be  found  on  an  ave- 
•>■    id  the  extent  of  a  thousand  acres?     Me  accounts  for  thif 

;.g  that  the  raven  destroys  its  young  :  it  is  remarkable  that 
Icelanders  should  confirm  his  theory  and  contradict  lii>  fact. 
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They  say  that  when  the  young  ill  from  their  nest,  and  are 

unable  to  recover  it,  the  parents  devour  them ;  nevertteleSB  this 
bird  is  the  coinmone>t[iu  Iceland,  tfcougbthc  inhabitants  destroy  as 
many  as  they  can.  They  have  a  hi«h  opinion  of  him  as  a  sooth- 
sayer ;  but  his  supernatural  gifts  are  not  sufficient  to  atone  for  the 
ravages  which  he  commits.  Nothing  escapes  these  rapacious 
plunderers;  they  watch  the  wild  duck  to  her  nest  and  drive  her 
from  her  eggSj  they  pounce  upon  fish,  attack  the  ewe  as  Well 
as  the  lamb,  end  BSJUg  upon  the  galled  horses,  devour  them 
alive.  I  u  tiutii  in  11  numbers  of  them  will  meet  m  the  fields  without 
molesting  each  other;  but  upon  the  approach  of  winter  they  are 
said  to  form  themselves  into  troop*  of  six,  eight,  or  ten,  each 
taking  a  particular  district  as  their  peculiar  royalty,  and  if  one  of 
another  troop  is  bold  enough  to  trespass  upon  it,  they  attack  the 
offender,  and  put  him  to  death,  if  he  be  not  swift  enough  of  wing 
to  escape. 

The  Icelanders  are  not,  like,  their  poor  neighbours  and  fellow 
subjects  the  Ferocse,  plundered  by  crows  as  well  as  ravens  ;  for 
'  concerning  crows/  as  Horrebow  would  have  said  if  he  had  hap- 
pened to  think  of  them,  '  there  are  no  crows  in  Iceland.'  Neither 
are  they  much  annoyed  by  mice :  there  is  a  white  field  mouse 
who  is  said  by  '  persons  of  credit'  and  eye  witnesses  to  be  an 
excellent  fresh  water  sailor.  These  mice,  they  tell  us,  take  Jong 
journeys  to  collect  grain  for  their  winter  provender  :  in  the  course 
of  their  travels  it  v»m<  times  happens  that  they  have  a  river  to  cross 
— necessity  has  made  them  bontuniT;  a  piece  of  dry  cowdung 
serves  for  a  raft,  which  they  load  with  their  spoil;  the  number  of 
hands,  in  sea-phrase,  or  rather  of  feet  in  this  instance,  attached  to 
each  raft  Varies  from  ("our  to  ten,  who  launch  llie  vessel  and  swim 
on  each  side  of  it,  .steering  with  their  tails*  The  Lapland  squir- 
rels we  are  told  perform  longervoyages  in  better  boats;  they  drag 
pieces  of  burk  to  the  water  side,  embark  on  it,  hoist  their  tails 
for  top  nlitntS  and  push  oft'in  mch  fleets,  that  a  storm  will  wreck 
lime  01  (OUT  thousand  sail  of  them.  Leeim  vouches  for  the  fact 
of  their  vovages  ;  the  extent  of  the  practice  must  rest  upon  the 
authority  of  M .  Regnard. 


•  The  '  BOSOM  »f  milk'  who  relate  this  mancruvre  should  haw  n  thai  tilt 

story  is  in.  if  the  mice  nan  more  h  *  craths, 

with  which  nature  hat  ti  i    us  well  as  water- 

carriage  would  bt>  uccouuiry  fox  it ;  and  ituns  make 

"i  about  tore  in  length,  m 

won.  jikI  warped  into  a   thousand  i)qfj 

not  i  p  i  ilhercarr,  wheelbarrow!  "r  wedge  has  hi-«*n  seen  upon  I  •ays, 

much  BBwamaucl  ooa  to  be  looked  for  among  the  inic<  wb<-rothe 

people  .'Avciioi  tnaik' cuniagf  roads  lor  tbeirowttBCCoawiodtttioii. 

Foxes 
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Foxes  are  very  numerous  aud  very  troublesome.  Tlie  inhabi- 
tants use  all  imaginable  means  for  destroying  these  enemies.  They 
smoke  them  in  their  dens,  and,  if  this  fails,  besiege  them  th 
they  shoot  them,  poi»ou  them,  catch  them  with  hooks  and  lines, 
and  lay  traps  for  them,  from  which,  when  caught  by  the  leg,  i!u 
animal  has  been  known  to  escape  by  gnawing  off  the  limb  :  this  hi- 
Ktance  of  desperate  resolution  is  frequently  exercised  by  the  rat,  a 
creature  which,  if  it  were  less  mischievous,  would  be  admired  for 
its  almost  matchless  courage  and  ingenuity.  If  half  the  talcs  w  hich 
the  Icelanders  tell  of  their  foxes  are  true,  it  would  seem  that  the 
breed  has  not  degenerated  since  Esop's  days,  nor  disgraced  the  re- 
putation which  Reynard  obtained  fbf  the  whole  race.  But  without 
repeating  the  fireside  tales  of  a  nation  of  story-tellers,  certain  it  is 
liat  the  foxes  fish,  fowl,  climb -rocks  to  rob  the  birds  nests,  and  em- 
bark upon  pieces  of  floating  ice  to  get  from  the  main  land  la  the 
islands.  The  people  have  a  tradition  that  one  of  the  Kings  of 
Norwas  in  old  times  sent  over  some  foxes  to  Iceland,  to  plague  the 
inhabitants,  as  a  punishment  for  their  disaffection  to  the  mother 
country  ;  an  opinion,  which  Mr.  Hooker  obs»  i\«  s  has  piobably  BO 
ettcr  foundation  than  another  of  their  tales,  that  the  nu 
rhich  now  infest  them  in  such  numbers  were  originally  imporu  d 
by  the  English  ill  pure  mischief. 

A  thousand  writers  have  observed  with  what  wonderful  powers 
of  pliability  man  accommodates  himself  to  all  circumstances  of 
ociety  and  situation;  but  it  has  seldom  been  remarked  in  how 
eat  a  degree  animals  possess  the  same  power.  When  the  sheep 
Africa  perceive  a  wild  beast  near  them,  they  term  them- 
.(i  a  circle  with  their  heads  outward,  die  rams  advance  in  the 
front,  ready  for  defence,  and  their  strength  and  resolution  are  such, 
hat  they  are  said  to  intimidate  the  tiger,  and  sometimes  even  to 
beat  him  off  if  ha  ventures  to  make  an  attack.  In  I<  t  Imd 
nd  in  the  Scotch  isles,  during  ■  heavy  fall  of  MOW,  if  they  can 
ind  no  shelter,  they  place  themselves  in  a  circle  with  their  heads  in- 
clining toward  die  center.  Thus,  if  they  are  covered  with  snow, 
their  breath  forms  anarch  above  them.  In  this  situation  they  have 
been  known  to  remain  for  many  days.  Every  Iceland  flock  has  one 
fhecp  trained  as  a  leader,  and  in  winter,  and  bad  weather,  his  ser- 
vices are  found  exceedingly  useful;  for,  however  dark  or  stormy  the 
right,  his  comp  lie  fold.     Whole  flocks,  it  is  said, 

rould  often  be  lost,  but  for  the  sagacirj  ol  these  guides  :  a  trained 
sheep  of  course  hears  a  much  higher  price  than  am  other,  i 

9  preseived  till  it  become-  comph  lely  superannuated.     They 
cmll  their  sheep  instead  of  shearing  them  ;  this  custom  also  prevails 

in  the  Zetland*,  where  it  a  that 

the  wool  continues  much  liner  when  removed  in  this  manner  than 

by 
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by  the  sheers,  which  is  by  no  means  improbable.  Jr  might  be  ex- 
pected that  the  animal  would  be  liable  to  take  cold  by  bring 
thus  liuially  stript  naked;  no  mention,  however,  is  made  of  any 
Such  consequence  arising  from  die  practice.  Hie  worst  evil  to 
which  the  sheep  are  exposed  in  this  mournful  country,  seem- 
be  the  violent  winds,  which  sometimes  drive  them  into  the  sea. 
H<»nebow  says  he  has  seen  even  iu  summer  a  dock  carried  u 
by  a  storm  sixty  OtI  seventy  English  miles,— sheep  in  full  sad  be- 
fore die  wind  with  a  vengeance! 

In  seven  r  a  little  hay  is  given  to   the  shoeo*    but   this 

is  a  luxury  which  can  seldom  be  afforded.  Hay  is  by  far  the 
in pel  ini|>oitant  article  to  an  Iceland  fanner.  The  ground  im- 
!!)•  'Iiatt-Jy  round  the  house  is  laid  out  for  it,  and  a  field  has  the 
appearance  of  a  churchyard,  the  soil  being  usually  thrown  up  iu 
little  hillocks  like  so  many  gravel  j  for  '  the  people,'  lays  Sir  G. 
Mackenzie,  '  believe  that  a  greater  quantity  ol  grass  can  grow  upon 
an  extended  surface  of  this  sort,  and  this  erroneous  notion  is  en 
tUted  even  by  the  higher  classes.  That  a  greater  surface  is  pro- 
cured is  true ;  but  as  every  plant  grows  perpendicularly,  or  as 
nearb  so  BG  ■  in  iimstances  will  admit,  a  greater  produce  cannot  be 
obtained.'  The  error  ts  in  Sir  George,  not  in  the  Icelanders.  It  is 
very  certain  that  the  extent  of  sky  above  a  mountain  can  be  no 
greater  than  d  I  its  base; but  it  in  equally  certain  tli.it  On  i 

does  not  contalfl  si«  many  acres  as  its  surface,  and  it  is  upon  the 
surface  that  trees  end  grass  grow.  The  sophism  is  an  old  one  ;  it 
is  not  the  only  one  into  whiobtboee  poisons  have  fallen  who  rely  too 
much  upon  what  is  called  the  pure  reason  :  but  a  better  exemplifi- 
cation could  never  be.  found  of  that  misapplied  science  which  digs 
deep  for  error,  when  truth  lies  upon  the  surface.  Sir  George 
objects  to  die  Iceland  practice  upon  another  ground,  '  the  speedy 
evaporation  of  moisture,  occasioned  by  the  small uess  of  the  hillocks, 
ami  t lie.  an  emulating  between  them,  must  render,  ■  he  8ayo/  the 
grass  that  dote  »row,  less  luxuriant  than  it  would  be  oi! 
W V  should  have  thought  there  could  be  no  want  of  moisture  in 
such  a  climate,  and  that  the  chief  objection  to  the  practice  would 
be  the  diiliculty  iu  the  way  of  mowing  ;  but  the  Icelander  rather 
shaws  than  mows  these  little  knolls  with  a  short  narrow  scythe, 
with  which  he  is  said  to  wotk  expeditiously  M  well  U  nee 
'lli.  s,  is  neither  close  nor    long,   and   is    full    ot 

weeds.  It  i-  possible  that  it  might  be  improved  by  meant  exactly 
the  l  l    those   by  which   they  attempt  to   increase   the  pro- 

duce, by  sinking  instead  of  raising  the  surface  ;  for,  in  the  Zetland*, 
Dr.  Edmonson  says,  when  the  turf,  or  fail  H  it  i<  railed,  which  i« 
pared  off  bfll  I  u<l'ullv  bud  down  in  the  bot- 

tom of  the  ditch  with   it*   green  side  uppermost,  it  i»  observe 
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yield  uniformly  a  better  kind  of  mm  than  it  did  before  it5  re- 
moval ;  *  ilu;  people,'  igb  well  aware  <-i  this  fact 
dom  pay  any  attention  to  it  ;  and  not  in  every 
dir*-  -I  i  t  noddle  the  feels  together  in  heapi,  and  thus*  prevent 
tin-  regular  regeneration  of  turf,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
lure.1  Thai  the  abetter  which 
is  thus  obtained.  Drain? '  iprove not  onty  the eoil  but 
the  climate,  .s<>  great  is  the  extent  of  bog*  and 'swamp*.  Sir  (>. 
Mackenzie  menl  rtain  tracts  of  country  where  draining 
might  be  practised  with  as  much  facility  as  advantage;  but,  he  says, 
there  senna  to  be  some  prejudices  against  it,  which  a  little  niter- 
itb  Britain  would  probably  remove.     A  brisker  commerce 

ikl,  no  doubt,  supply  tint  \  want  of  capital, 

which  in  the  present  !  state  of  the  island  sufficiently  ac- 

count for  its  rude  and  unimproved  agriculture* 

Goata  have  been  banished   from  the  southern  part  of  Iceland, 
because  •  continually  injuring  the  roofti  oi  the  houses  by 

Climbing  them  in  search  of  food  ;  some,  however,    are  still  kept  in 
the  north.    It  has  U<  u  irioos  instance  of  th 

siou  of  Ci  at  a  man  may  now  sail  round   the  world,  and 

eat  pork  anil  .spend  Spanish  dollars  wherever  the  ship  touches.   The 
poor  Icelanders  live  so  hardy  themselves  that  they  have  nothing  td 

re  for  die  p^p;  and  this  animal,  who  robs   the  dunghills  in 
England,  a  found  too  expensive  to  be  kept.     For  such  a  country 

the  rein  deer  is  ob  I   adapted  M  the  camel  for  the  de- 

sert.    Thirteen  wen   exported   from   Norway  in  177 3,  "lily   three 
of  which  reached  Iceland;  e  sent  into   the  mountains  of 

the  Gbldbringe  Syssel,  and  have  multiplied  so  greatly  that  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  meet  with  herds,  constating  of  from  forty  to  an  hun- 
dred, in  the  mountainous  districts.  The  Danes  sometimes  go  out 
in  pursuit  of  them  ;  hut  the  Icelanders,  instead  of  profiting  by  these 
invaluable  animals,  the  most  important  boon  Which  could  possibly 
have  been  bestowed  upon  them,  complain  that  they  eat  theii  li- 
chen. The  i  iad  is  almost  as  much  a  loser  by  his 
connection  with  man  as  the  dog  in  Kamlthatka  :  he  gives  up  his 
liberty  and  is  not  provided  for  in  return;  though  the  Laplander 
might  easily  lay  in  a  winter  stock  o(  the  lichen,  and  of  the  great 
water  horse-tail,  on  which,  in  a  dry  state,  Liniuus  says,  it  will  feed 
with  avidity,  though  not  upon  comnBon  hay.  Iceland  will  be  this 
creature's  paradise.  There  is  in  the  interior  a  tract  which  Sir  G. 
Mackenzie  computes  at  not  les  ',000  square  miles,  without 
a  single  human  habitation,  and  almost  entirely  unknown  to  the  na- 
i\es  themselves.  There  are  no  wolves  in  tin.  island;  the  lce» 
anders  will  keep  out  the  bears;  and  the  rein  deer,  being  almost 

unmolested 
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uiiiiinl.  wtcd  by  man,  will  liave  no  enemy  whatever,  unless  it  has 
brought  with  it  its  own  tormenting  gad  fly, 

18  uhi),  in  passing  from  one.  side,  of  the  island  to  th»*. 
other,  cross  any  part  of  this  desolate  trail,  usually  travel  day  and 
night  without  stopping.      Mom-bow  speaks  oi  the  goodness  of  the 
roads,  affirming,  that  DC  hiis  known  those   who,  in  B  BUOUne 
from  tin  ,   to    the  sette  rid    I '.JO  English 

miles — a  length  of  mountain  road  which  it  would  not  he  very  prac- 
ticable, to  traverse  even  in  the  longest  aretie  day.  ()\  the  perils  of 
travelling,  he  gives  a  strange  account.  Pathjj  be  says,  are  some- 
times found  leading  to  a  frozen  pond  or  lake,  which  was  not  there 
on  the  preceding  day;  the  traveller,  after  going  round,  buds  the 
path  again  immediately  opposite  the  spot  where  he  was  obliged  to 
turn  aside;  in  a  few  days  the  ice  and  water  are  free,  and  the  Bit) 
nipt'  il  palli  appears.  Bold  men  have  sometimes  ventured  to  cross 
the  ice  rather  than  take  a  wide  circuit;  horses  have,  in  these  cases, 
fallen  in  and  been  lost,  and,  after  some  days,  been  found  lying  on 
the  surface;  the  ice  having  in  the  mean  time  melted  and  the 
water  frozen  again.  Some  truth  may  be  contained  in  this  ac- 
count ;  but  the  danger  which  Horrebow  mentions  was  not  en- 
countered by  our  late  travellers,  and  it  is  almost  the  only  danger 
which  they  did  not  encounter  in  a  country  more  resembling  Mil- 
ton's hell,  in  its  combination  of  fire  and  frost,  than  any  part  of  the 
habitable  globe. 

One  of  the  first  things  which  Sir  George  Mackenzie  and  his 
companions  discovered  upon  their  travels  was,  the  remains  of  a  wo- 
man who  had  been  lost  about  a  year,  and  had  fallen,  as  was  sup- 
d,  down  a  precipice  in  some   snow-storm.     Her  clothes  and 
boi;  IgOOg  scattered  about    where  the  eagles   aud  foxes  had 

strewed  them.  If  some  of  our  travellers  did  not  in  like  manner 
leave  their  bones  for  the  birds  and  the  beasts,  it  was  more  owing  to 
their  good  fortune  than  their  prudence,  as  the  reader  will  perceive 
in  perusing   Mi.  ccount  of  the  ascent  of  Sna-fell  Jokul. 

JS'o  guide  could  be  found  who  had  ever  gQM  above  the  line  of 
perpetual  snow,  beyond  which  the  sheep  never  wander. 

1  After  walking  at  a  steady  pace  for  two  hours,  in  which  time  we  bad 
gone  abtnt  six  e  came   to  the   first  snow,  and    prepared  our- 

ffdooufl  pnrt  of  our  enterprise.     The  road  be 
now  aid.  npetenl  its  our  guides  to  the  direc- 

tion of  our  further  course.     The  summits  of  all  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains were  covered   with  mist  ;  bill  the  Jokul  was  perfectly  clear;  and 
as  the  sun  did  not  shine  io  blight  as  to  dazzle  our  eyes  with  the  rcllec- 
from  the  ned  good  hopes  of  accomplishing  our 

purpose.  During  the  first  hour  the  ascent  '•wis  not  very  difficult,  and 
the  snow  sufficiently  soft  to  yield  to  the  yrcesurc  of  our  tcet.   After  that 

time 
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time  the  acclirity  was  steeper,  the  snow  became  harder,  and  deep  fix- 
tures appeared  in  it,  which  ire  were  obliged  to  cross,  or  to  avoid  by 
going  a  considerable  way  round.  These  fissures  presented  a  very 
-tiful  spectacle  :  they  were  at  least  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  depth,  and 
though  nut  in  general  above  two  or  three  feet  wide,  they  admitted  light 
enough  to  display  the  brilliancy  of  their  white  and  rugged  sides.  As  we 
ascended,  the  inferior  mountains  gradually  diminished  to  the  si^lit, 
and  we  beheld  a  complete  zone  of  clouds  encircling  us,  while  the  Jo- 
kul  still  remained  clear  aud  distinct.  From  time  to  time  the  clouds, 
partially  separating,  formed  most  picturesque  arches,  through  which 
we  descried  the  distant  sea,  and  still  farther  off,  the  mountains  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  lii  I,  stretching  northwards  towards  the 

most  remote  extremity  of  the  island. 

Hhi  the  progress  of  our  ascent,  we  were  obliged  frequently  to  allow 
ourselves  a  temporary  respite,  by  sitting  down  tor  a  few  minutes  on  the 
»now.  About  three  o'clock,  we  arrived  at  a  chasm,  which  threatened 
to  put  a  complete  stop  to  our  progress.  It  was  at  least  forty  feet  in 
depth,  and  nearly  six  feet  wide  ;  and  the  opposite  side  presented  a  face 
like  a  wall,  being  elevated  several  feet  above  'lie  level  of  the  surface  on 
which  we  stood;  besides  which,  from  the  falling  in  of  the  snow  in  tha 
interior  uf  the  chasm,  all  the  part  on  which  '«•  wire  Standing  was  un- 
dermined, so  that  we  were  afraid  to  approach  too  near  the  brink  lest  it 
should  give  way.  Determined,  however,  nor  to  renounce  the  hope  of 
passing  this  barrier,  we  folh  wed  its  course  till  we  found  a  place  that 
encouraged  the  attempt.  The  opposite  bank  was  here  not  above  four 
i.  and  a  mass  of  snow  formed  a  bridge,  a  very  insecure  one  in— 
be  chasm  upon  the  brink,  we  cut  with  our  pules 

i  e  or  four  steps  in  the  bank  on  the  other  side,  and  then,  stepping  as 
lightly  as  possible  -ed  one  by  one  to  the  steps, 

ascended  by  the  help  of  our  pules.  The  snow  on  the  oppo- 
site side  became  immediately  so  excessive!)  steep,  that  it  required  our 
utmost  efforts  to  prevent  our  sliding  back  to  the  edge,  of  the  precipice, 
in  which  case  we  should  inevitably  have  been  plunged  into  the  chasm. 
This  dangerous  part  of  our  ascent  did  no1  i  I  we  soon 

found  ourselves  on  a  tolerably  level  bank  of  snow,  with  a  precipice  on 
our  right  about  b'O  feet  perpendicular,  pr»  imppearunce  as  if 

tbe  snow  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  had  slipped  away,  leaving  behind 
be  part  on  which  we  Stood,  We  were  now  on  the  summit  of  one  of 
three  peaks  of  the  mountain  ;  that  which  is  situated  farthest  to  the 
cast.  We  beheld  immediately  before  us  a  fissure  greatly  more  formida- 
ble in  width  and  depth  than  any  we  had  passed,  and  which,  indeed, 
offered  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  our  further  progress.  The  highest 
peak  of  the  Jokul  was  still  a  hundred  feet  above  us;  and  after  looking 
at  it  some  time  with  the  mortification  of  disappointment,  and  making 
some  fruitless  attempts  to  reach,  at  least,  a  bare  exposed  rock  which 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  fissure,  we  were  obliged  to  give  up  all  hope 
of  advanciug  further, 

•The  clouds  now  began  rapidly  to  accumulate,  and  wore  visibly 
rolling  up  the  side  of  the  mouutain ;  we  were  therefore  anxious  to  quit 
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our  present  situation  as  speedily  as  possible,  that  t*e  might  repass  the 
chasm  before  we  were  involved  in  mist.     Our  first  object,  was 

to  examine  the  smrrof  the  magnetic  needle,  which  Olasson  in  his  travels 
asserts  to  be  put  into  great  agitation  at  thesumm 
and  no  longer  to  retain  Its  polarity.  What  Day  be  thecuse  a  hundred 
feet  higher,  we  cannot  affirm;  but  at  the  point  we  reache<l,  the  needle 
was  quite  stationary,  and,  as  far  as  we  could  judge,  perfectly  true.  We 
then  noted  an  observation  of  the  thermometer,  which  we  were  sur- 
prized to  find  scarcely  so  low  tf  the  freezing  point;  and  utter  an  appli- 
cation to  the  brandy  bottle,  began  with  great  care  to  retrace  the  fi 
steps  of  our  ascent.  We  found  re-crottinfi  the  chasm  a  work  of  uo  small 
danger;  for  whenever  we  stuck  our  poles  into  the  snow  bridge,  they 
went  directly  through.  The  first  person,  therefore,  who  crossed,  thrust 
his  pole  deep  into  the  lower  part  of  the  wall,  thus  affording  a  point  of 
IQpport  for  the  feet  of  those  who  followed  :  Mi.  Holland,  however,  who 
was  the  second  in  passing  over,  had,  notwithstanding,  a  narrow  escape, 
for  his  fool  actually  broke  through  the  bridge  of  SHOW,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  he  rescued  himself  from  falling  into  the  chasm  beneath.  We 
were  scarcely  all  safe  on  the  lower  side  of  the  chasm,  when  the  miat 
surrounding  us,  made  it  extremely  difficult  to  keep  the  track  by  wluch 
we  hail  :iscended  the  mountain.' — pp.  178  to  181. 

Even  without  these  risks,  travelling  in  Iceland  is  attended  with 
sufficient  danger,  Soinetinic3  the  way  lies  over  a  mass  of  lava 
broken  into  innumerable  pieces,  in  the  act  of  cooling,  and  full  of 
chasms,  from  which  the  force  of  the  air  beneath  has  exploded  frag- 
ments of  all  forms  and  sizes.  In  one  place  Mr.  Hooker  was  half 
an  hour  in  proceeding  two  or  three  hundred  yards  among  this  rugj 
lava ;  where  a  false  step  would  have  precipitated  him  to  certain 
death.  In  this  place,  which  is  near  Thingvalla,  numbers  of  lives 
have  been  lost;  but  when  our  countryman  was  lamenting  this,  the 
good  priest,  who  was  in  his  company,  checked  him,  by  saying  it 
was  God's  will  that  it  should  be  so.  4 1  know  not,'  he  says,  '  whe- 
ther it  arises  from  a  peculiar  resignation  to  the  will  and  providence 
of  God,  produced  by  real  piety,  or  whether  it  is  ascribable  to  the 
effect  of  climate  and  to  the  poverty  and  distress  which  attend  upon 
die  whole  life  of  the  Icelanders,  that  they  mwiii  to  feel  less  for  the 
calamities  of  themselves  or  of  whatever  surrounds  them  than  is  the 
case  with  the  natives  of  other  countries.'  Gloomy  anil  cheeriest 
countries  will  always  give  a  correspondent  tinge  to  the  character  of 
the  inhabitants  ;  hut  in  Iceland  there  is  something  more  than  checr- 
lessness  and  gloom:  the  most  portentous  and  terrific  operations  of 
nature  have  given  to  this  forlorn  region  horrors  peculiar  to  itself. 
*  We  travelled,'  says  Mr.  Hooker,  ■  continually  among  the  great 
masses  of  rock  that  lie  strewed  in  the  wildest  possible  disorder 
about  the  chasms  which  they  once  served  to  till  up  ;  and  frequently 
as  we  went  on,  were  deceived  by  the  imaginary  sight  of  houses  in 
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this  solitude,  which,  on  a  uiarcr  approach,  prored  to  be  only  huge 
rocks  torn  from  their  situation  hy  the  shock  oi"  an  earthquake,*  or 
some  terrible  convulsion  of  nature/ 

Dreadful,  however,  as  this  scenery  is,  it  forms,  as  it  were,  only 
the  entrance    to   the  more  terrific   regions  lOrWblcfa   the   travellers 

re  bound.  From  a  deep  hollow  of  the  sulphur  mountain  they 
saw  a  profusion  of  vapour  arise,  and  I  rdfl  COQTOBi  d  noise  of  boil- 
ing and  splashing,  mingled  with  the  roaring  of  steam,  as  it  forced 

way  through  narrow  crevices  in  the  rock.    The  whole  side  of 
the  mountain,  os  fai  as  tl  i  \  could  see,  was  covered  with  mlpbor  and 
of  a  white  or  yellowish  colour.      In  many  places  the  sulphur 
was  so  hot  that  they  could  scarcely  handle  it ;  and  wherever  it  was 
renp  i  •  1 1 y  arose.     Over  this  Stygian  crust  they  ven- 

tured, in  imminent  danger  of  sinking  into  the  scalding  mass.  Jets 
of  steam,  and  fountains  of  hotting  mud,  are  found  in  this  dreadful 
district.  We  may  believe  Sir  ( ).  Mackenzie  when  he  says  that  the 
sensations  of  a  man  even  of  firm  nerves,  standing  upon  treacherous 
ground  over  an  abyss,  where  fire  and  brie  ire  in  incessant  tu ■- 

tion,   enveloped  in  thick  \  is  stunned  with  thun- 

dering noi9e, — can  oil  I  conceived  by  those  who  have  ex- 

perienced them.  Mr.  Hright  was  at  one  time  in  great  danger,  and 
suffered  considerable  pain  from  one  of  his  legs  sinking  into  the  hot 
clay.  Mr.  Hooker,  in  one  of  his  excursions,  was  in  still  greater 
peril;  in  endeavouring  to  avoid  the  suffocating  exhalations  from  a 
sulphur  spring,  near  which  he  was  gathering  some  specimens  of  the 
mineral   productions  of  the  place,  he  sank   up  to   his  knees  in  a 

Illiquid  mass  of  hot  sulphur:  but  instantly  throwing  hinwlf  at 
full  length  upon  the  ground,  he  reached  a  more  solid  spot  with  his 
bands,  and  was  able  to  drag  himself  from  this  scalding  hog. 

Iceland  abounds  also  with  bogs  of  the  common  kind ;  less  terrific 
indeed,  but  hardly  less  dangerous.  Through  these  tracts  a  horse  is 
the  surest  guide:  he  seems,  Sir  G.  Mac!  to  know  pre- 

cisely where  he  may  place  his  foot  in  safety.      When  in  donht,   he 

•  die  ground  with  hjs  foot  before  he  attempts  to  place  his  whole 

■j  lit  upon  it;   and  if  he  is  COI1  hat  than  ifl  danger,  nothing 

will  induce  htm  to  set  a  step  forward.  The  travellers  were  told 
that  thev  should  find  the  road  through  one  of  these  bogs  not  so 
bad,  because  a  bridge  had  been  constructed  there  for  the  accom- 
modation of  travellers.  This  proved  however  to  be  uothing  more 
ditch,  with  loose  sharp. stones  at  the  bottom,  along 
which  they  past  in  a  string. 

II  .-•:•.  i  object!  ofcuriosit;  m  this  extraordinary  country  are 
the  '  ut  warm  springs;  but 

the  Geysers  are  phenomena  peculiar  to  Iceland.     Of  these  we  Will 
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give  as  full  an  account  as  the  limits  of  a  journal  will  allow,  and  as 
far  as  possible  in  the  travellers  own  words. 

*  On  approaching   the  place,  it  appeared  that  a   mount  had    been 

:i  of  nrregular,  rough  looking  depositions,  upon  the  anciern 

B  nrigifl  has  been  similar.     The  slope  of  the  latter  has 
caused  the  mount  to  spread  nu>r«-  OB  I  lie  east  side,  -cent  depo- 

sitions of  the  water  may  be  traced  till  they  coincide  with  them.  The 
perpendicular  height  of  the  mount  is  about  seven  feet,  measured  from 
the  highest  part  of  the  surface  of  the  old  depositions.  From  these  the 
mutter  composing  the  mount  may  be  readily  distinguished,  on  the  weal 
side,  where  a  disruption  has  taken  place.  On  the  lop  of  this  mount  is 
a  bason,  which  we  found  to  extend  fifty-six  feet  in  one  direction,  and 
f-rty- 

*  At  a  quarter  before  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  we  arrived 
on  the  spot,  we  found  the  bason  full  of  hot  water,  a  little  of  which  was 
running  over.  Having  satisfied  my  curiosity  at  this  time,  I  went  with 
the  rest  of  the  party  to  examine  some  other  places  whence  wc  saw  va- 

fiour  ascending.  Above  the  Great  Geyser  at  a  short  distance,  is  a  large 
rregular  opening,  the  beauties  of  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  describe. 
The  water  which  tilled  it  was  as  clear  as  crystal,  and  perfectly  still, 
though  nearly  at  the  boiling  point.  Through  it  we  saw  white  iucrua- 
forming  a  variety  of  figures  and  Cavities,  to  a  great  depth;  and 
carrying  the  eye  into  a  vast  and  dark  abyss,  over  which  the  incrusta- 
tions formed  a  dome  of  no  great  thickness;  a  circumstance  ■• 
though  not  of  itself  agreeable,  contributed  much  to  the  effect  of  this 
awful  scene. 

1  Having  examined  several  other  cavities,  I  returned  to  the  Geyser 
in  order  to  collect  specimens  of  the  incrustations  on  the  mount  I  se- 
I  ■  fine  mass  close  to  the  water  on  the  brink  of  the  bason,  and  had 
POl  strut  k  many  blow*  with  my  hammer,  when  1  heard  a  sound  like  the 
distant  discharge  of  a  piece  of  ordnance,  and  the  ground  shook  under 
i  was  n  1 1  a  I  irregularly,  and  rapidly;  and  I  had  just 
given  the  alarm  to  my  companions,  who  were  at  a  little  distance,  when 
the  water,  after  heaving  several  limes,  suddenly  rose  in  a  large  co- 
lumn, accompanied  by  clouds  of  steam,  from  the  middle  of  the  bason, 
to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet.  The  column  seemed  as  if  it  burst, 
and  sinking  down  it  produced  a  wave  which  caused  the  water  to  over- 
flow the  bason  in  considerable  quantity.  The  water  having  reached 
my  feet,  1  was  under  the  necessity  of  retreating,  but  I  kept  my  eye  fixed 
on  what  was  going  on.  A  iter  the  fiat  propulsion,  the  water  was  thrown 
up  again  to  the  height  of  about  fifteen  fecr.  There  was  now  a  succes- 
sion ot  jets  to  the  number  of  eighteen,  nune  of  which  appeared  to  me 
lo  exceed  liny  feel  in  height ;  they  lasted  about  fi\c  minutes.  Though 
the  wind  blew  RtrongVy,  yet  the  clouds  of  vapour  were  so  dense,  that 
after  the  first  tWOJeU),  I  could  only  see  the  highest  part  of  the  >p»ay, 
and  some  of  it  that  was  occasionally  thrown  out  sideways.  After  the 
lust  jet,  which  was  the  most  furious,  the  water  suddenly  left  the  bason, 
ink  into  a  pipe  in  the  centre.  The  heat  of  the  bottom  of  the 
bason  soon  made  it  dry,  and  the  wind  blew  a>id«  the  vapour  almost  im- 
mediately 
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mediately  after  the  spouting  ceased.  We  lost  no  time  in  entering  the 
bason  to  examine  the  pipe,  into  which  the  water  had  sunk  about  ten 
feet,  and  appeared  to  be  rising  slowly.  The  diameter  of  the  pipe,  or 
rather  pit,  is  ten  feet,  but  near  the  top  it  widens  to  sixteen  feet.  The 
section,  which  is  taken  across  the  longest  diameter  of  the  bason,  gives 
a  distinct  idea  of  the  whole  structure  of  the  external  part  of  this  won- 
derful apparatus.  The  perpendicular  depth  of  the  bason  is  three  feet ; 
that  of  the  pipe  being  somewhat  more  than  sixty  feet,  though  there  may 
be  some  inaccessible  hollows  which  extend  to  a  much  greater  depth. 
.  *  After  the  water  had  descended  into  the  pipe,  there  was  no  appear- 
ance of  any  vapour  issuing  from  it,  till  it  had  reached  the  mouth,  when 
a  little  was  visible.  Even  when  the  bason  was  full,  the  quantity  of  va- 
pour was  far  from  being  so  great  as  might  have  been  expected  to  pro- 
ceed from  so  large  a  surface  of  hot  water.  At  five  minutes  before  six 
o'clock  it  boiled  a  little,  and  continued  to  do  so  at  intervals.  Having 
thrown  a  stone  into  the  water  while  it  was  perfectly  still,  I  observed 
that  an  ebullition  immediately  took  place  till  the  stone  reached  the 
bottom.  I  then  requested  all  the  party  to  provide  themselves  with 
large  stones,  and  to  throw  them  into  the  pipe,  on  a  signal  I  should 
give,  wfren  the  water  was  still.  When  the  stones  were  thrown  in  a 
violeut  ebullition  instantly  followed  ;  and  this  escape  of  steam  on  agita- 
tion, may  serve  to  assist  a  theory  of  the  phenomena. 

*  Following  the  channel  which  has  been  formed  by  the  water  escap- 
ing from  the  great  bason  during  the  eruptions,  we  found  some  beautiful 
and  delicate  petrifactions.  The  leaves  of  birch  and  willow  were  seen 
converted  into  white  stone,  and  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  preservation; 
every  minute  fibre  being  entire.  Grass  and  rushes  were  in  the  same" 
state,  and  also  masses  of  peat.  In  order  to  preserve  specimens  so  rare 
and  elegant,  we -brought  away  large  masses,  and  broke  them  up  after 
our  return  to  Britain ;  by  which  means  we  have  formed  very  rich  col- 
lections; though  many  fine  specimens  were  destroyed  in  carrying  them 
to  Reikiavik.  On  the  outside  of  the  mount  of  the  Geyser,  the  deposi- 
tions, owing  to  the  splashing  of  the  water,  are  rough,  and  have  been 
justly  compared  to  the  heads  of  cauliflowers.  They  are  of  a  yellowish 
brown  colour,  and  are  arranged  round  the  mount  somewhat  like  a  cir- 
cular flight  of  steps.  The  inside  of  the  bason  is  comparatively  smooth ; 
and  the  -matter  forming  it  is  more  compact  and  dense  than  the  exterior 
crust ;  and,  when  polished,  is  not  devoid  of  beauty,  being  of  a  grey  co- 
lour, mottled  with  black  and  white  spots  and  streaks.  The  white  in- 
crustation formed  by  the  water  of  the  beautiful  cavity  before  described, 
had  taken  a  very  curious  form  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  very  much  re- 
sembling the  capital  of  a  Gothic  column.  We  were  so  rapacious  here, 
that  I  believe  we  did  not  leave  a  single  specimen  which  we  could  reach  ; 
and  even  scalded  our  fingers  in  our  eagerness  to  obtain  them.  We 
found  the  process  of  petrifaction  in  all  its  stages;  and  procured  some 
specimens  in  wbjch  the  grass  was  yet  alive  and  fresh,  while  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  silicious  matter  was  going  on  around  it.  These  were  found 
in  places  at  a  little  distance  from  the  cavity,  where  the  water  running 
from  it  had'become  cold.'— pp.  214,  215, 219- 

vol.  vii.  no.  xxii.  jp  '   These 
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These  employments,  delightful  as  they  were,  formed  only  the  in- 
terlude of  the  grand  spectacle.  They  pitched  their  tent  about  a 
hundred  yards  from  the  Great  Geyser,  and  kept  regular  watch 
during  tin-,  night.  After  two  false  alarms,  they  were  roused  to  be- 
hold an  explosion  of  the  New  Geysei  :  there  was  little  water,  but 
the  force  with  which  the  steam  escaped  produced  a  while  column 
of  spray  and  vapour  at  least  sixty  feet  high,  accompanied  with  a 
tremendous  noise.     The  second  night  they  were  more  fortunate. 

1  On  lying  down,  we  could  not  sleep  more  than  a  minute  or  two  at  a 
time;  our  anxiety  causing  us  often  to  raise  our  heads  to  listen.  At 
last  the  joyful  sound  struck  my  ears  :  and  1  started  up  with  a  shout,  at 
the  same  moment  when  our  guides,  who  were  sleeping  in  their  Iceland 
tent  at  a  short  distance  opposite  to  us,  jumped  up  in  their  shirts  and 
hallooed  to  us.  In  an  instant  we  were  within  sight  of  the  Geyser  ;  the 
discharges  continuing,  being  more  frequent  and  louder  than  before,  and 
resembling  the  distant  firing  of  artillery  from  a  ship  at  sea.  This  hap- 
pened at  half  past  eleven  o'clock;  ai  which  time,  though  the  sky  was 
cloudy,  the  light  was  more  than  sufficient  for  shewing  the  Geyser  ;  but 
it  was  of  that  degree  of  faintness  which  rendered  a  gloomy  country  still 
more  dismal.  Such  a  midnight  scene  as  was  now  before  us  i  sn  seldom 
be  witnessed.  Here  description  fails  altogether.  The  Geyser  did  not 
disappoint  us,  and  seemed  as  if  it  waa  itself  to  exhibit  all  III 

glory  on  tire  eve  of  out  departure.  It  raged  furiously,  and  threw  up  a 
succession  of  magnificent  jet",  the  highest  of  winch  was  at  least  ninety 
feet.  At  this  time  I  took  the  sketch  from  which  the  engraving  is  m.. 
but  no  drawing,  no  engraving,  can  possibly  convey  any  idea  of  the 
noise  and  ..  !•  .  ty  ol  the  jets,  nor  of  toe  BWiR  rolling  of  the  clouds  of 
vapour,  which  were  hurled,  one  over  another,  with  amazing  rapidity.' — 
p.  223. 

Mr.  Hooker's  account  is  equally  impressive.  We  must  insert 
that  part  of  it,  which  describes  the  bason  of  the  Great  Gejser,  be- 
cause it  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  successful  description. 

'  A  vast  circular  mound  ("fa  substance  which,  I  believe,  was  first 
ascertained  to  be  siliceous  by  Professor  Bergman)  was  elevated  a  con- 
siderable height  above  those  that  surrounded  most  of  the  other  springs. 
It  was  of  a  brownish  grey  color,  made  rugged  on  its  exterior,  but  more 
specially  near  the  margin  of  the  basin,  by  numerous  hillocks  of  the 
amc  siliceous  substano  it  generally  about  as  large 

us  a  molehill,  rough  with  minute  tubercles,  and  covered  all  over  with  a 
most  beautiful  kind  of  e  10  that  the  appearauce  of  these 

hillocks  has  been  aptly  compared  to  that  of  the  head  of  a  cauliflower. 
On  reaching  the  top  Dt  this  siliceous  mound,  1  looked  into  the  perfectly 
circular  basin,  which  gradually  shelved  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  pipe 
or  crater  in  the  centre,  whence  the  water  issued.  This  mouth  lay 
about  lour  or  rive  feet  below  the  edge  of  the  basin,  and  proved,  on  my 
afterwards  measuring  it,  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  seventeen  feet  dis- 
tant from  it  on  every  side;  the  iderence  in  the  distance  not 
being  more  than  a  foot.    The  made  was  not  rugged,  like  the  outside; 

but 
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but  apparently  even,  although  rough  fo  the  like  a  coarse  file  ; 

t  wholly  waited  the  little  hillocks  and  the  efflorescence  of  the  exterior, 
nd  was  merely  covered  with  innumerable  small  tulx -i.  ch,  of 

'   in  many  places  polished  smooth  by  the  falling  of  the 
water  upon  them.     It  was  not  possible  now  Co  enter  the  basin,  for  it 
vrt-s  ruled  nearlj  t"  the  edge  with  tfatertbe  most  pellucid  lever  beheld, 
the  centre  of  which  was  observable  a  slight  ebullition,  and  a  large, 
jt  not  dense,  body  of  steam,  which,  however,  increased  both  in  quali- 
ty and  density  from  time  to  time,  as  often  as  the  ebullition  was  more 
olent.—  pp.  lib,  117, 

A  simple  and  ingenious  theory  of  these  Geysers  is  offered  by 
ir  G.  Mackenzie.  He  supposes  a  cavity  partially  rilled  with 
jiling  water,  and  communicating  with  a  shaft  or  pipe.  That  part 
of  the  cavity  which  is  not  filled  with  water  is  of  course  filled 
with  steam,  by  die  pressure  of  which  the  water  is  sustained  to  the 
top  of  the  pipe.  But  upon  any  sudden  addition  of  heat  under  the 
cavity,  a  quantity  of  steam  will  be  produced,  which,  owing  to  the 
great  pressure,  will  be  revolved  in  starts,  causing  the  noises,  and 
the  shaking  of  the  ground.  The  water  must  now  rise  above  the 
pipe;  an  oscillation  is  produced  •  the  water  1-  pretsi  il  downward, 
and  the  steam,  he  sa_\s,  '  having  now  room  to  escape,  darts  upward, 
breaking  through  the  column,  and  carrying  with  it  a  great  part  of 
the  water.  As  long  as  the  extraordinary  supply  of  steam  continues, 
these  oscillations  and  jets  will  go  on.  But  at  evct  y  jet  some  of  die 
wat<  own  over  the  bason,  and  a  considerable  quantity  rung 

out  of  it.  The  pressure  is  thus  diminished  ;  the  steam  plays  more 
and  more  powerfully,  till  at  last  a  forcible  jet  lakes  place  ;  a  pro- 
digious <|  1  iaii tit)  of  steam  escapes,  and  the  remaining  water  sinks 
into  the  pipe.' 

Mr.  Hooker  observes,  that  the  water  is  never  of  a  greater  heat 
I  Fahrenheit :  he  bad  forgotten  that  this  is  ihe  boiling 
point,  though  he  might  have  been  reminded  of  it  when  Jacob  boiled 
his  mutton  for  him  in  the  great  Geyser.  The  Icelanders  who  live 
near  tin Be  hot-springs,  send  their  clothes  to  be  washed;  and  the 
people  who  are  thus  employed,  dress  their  eggs  and  miserable  pota- 
toes there.  They  indeed  are  accustomed  to  more  formidable  effects 
of  the.  burning  soil  upon  v.  hich  they  tread.  Horrebow  speaks  of  a 
man  who  lighted  his  pipe  at  a  stream  of  lava.  This  was  during  the 
eruption  of  mount  Krabla,  which  from  17°-4  lo  17S0  almost  inces- 
ruiutly  poured  forth  its  burning  loixenhli  The  natives  call  these 
tremendous  streams  by  the  approp  rats  name  of  Stone-floods,  tfy 
ilay  they  emit  a  blue  sulpluueour.  Ilame,  obscured  by  smoke  and  \:i- 
:    by  night  they  nod  illuminate  the  whole   horizon. 

Balls  of  lire  aie  sent  up  from  the  stone- floods  *fl  Well  as  from  the 
bunting  niouuluius.     In  1755,  Kallegita  pound  out  a  torrent  of 
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watci  which  swept  glaciers  ami  rocks  before  it,  and  inundated  an  ex- 
tent of"  country  fifteen  miles  long  anil  twenty  wide:  alternate  dis- 
charges of  fire  and  water  took  place,  each  equally  destructive  j  loud 

Dterraiiean  noises  were  hcaidto  the  distance  of  eighty  or  ninety 
miles;  and  three  hundred  miles  oft',  ashes  fell  like  rain  in  the  Feroe 
isles. 

Bui  the  most  tremeudooi  eruption  recorded  in  the  Icelandic  an- 
nals, is  that  of  1783.  It  begin  ou  the  1st  of  June  with  earthquakes; 
these  continued  to  increase  till  the  1  Ith,  when  the  inhabitants 
quitted  their  houses  and  took  up  their  abode  in  teUtS:  meantime  a 
continual  smoke  was  seen  rising  from  the  northern  and  uninhabited 
part  of  the  country  ;  lime  fire-spouts  broke  out,  which,  after  they 
had  risen  to  a  considerable  height,  were  formed  into  one,  visible  at 
a  distance  of  more  than  150  miles.  The  whole  atmosphere  was 
kened  with  -and  and  dust  and  brimstone;  showersof  pumice  stones 
fell  red-hot,  tOg<  thcr  with  a  dirty  Substance  like  pitch  in  small  bails 
or  rings,  which  blasted  all  vegetation.  At  the  same  time,  great  quan- 
tities of  rain  fell,  which,  running  in  torrents  upon  the  hot  ground, 
tore  up  the  earth  and  carried  it  into  the  lower  country*  'litis 
rain  was  so  impregnated  with  salt  and  sulphur  in  passing  the 
clouds  of  smoke  which  Idled  the  sky,  bs  to  occasion  considerable 
smarting  on  the  skim    At  a  greater  distance  from  the  fire,  tl 

was  in  some  places  a  showei  of  hail,  in  Others  a  fall  of  Nft 
So  heavy  as  to  do  much  injury  lo  the  cattle.  Meanwhile,  I 
steams  arose  as  to  darken  the  sun,  and  make  its  disk  appear 
filter  blood:  this  was  perceived  in  England.  A  tract  of  country, 
above  sixty  English  miles  in  length,  was  converted  into  one  great 
lake  of  lire.  Its  perpendicular  height  was  from  Sixteen  to  twenty 
fathoms.  The  lulls  which  il  did  not  cover,  it  inched  down;  so 
that  the  whole  surface  was  one  level  expanse  of  molten  matter. 
Two  burning  ishutfa  were  thrown  up  in  die  sea.      Ships  sailing  b 

tween  Copenhagen  and  Norway  were  covered  with  a  bl 

pitchy  mixture  of  brimstone  and  ashes;  and  the  rain  which  fell  in 
Norway  was  so  acrid  thai  it  totally  destroyed  the  leaves  of  the  tt. 
>i  nIv  all  the  gran  m  the  island  was  burnt,  and  what  was  left  was 
in  HOet)  a  state  thai  most  of  the  cattle  which  escaped  die  lire  aud 
flood,  died  for  want  of  food,  or  were  poisoned  by  what  hunger 
Compelled  them  to  <  at.  'Hie  atmosphere  proved  fatal  to  old  pri- 
sons, and  all  who  had  au\  tendency  to  pulmonary  disease.  But 
\]\f  greatest  evil  was  the  famine  which  ensued  ;  and  which  was  so 
dreadful  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  who  perished  in  con- 
leouence  of  die  eruption,  amounted  to  near  9000. 

'lliis  Is  sufficiently  awful — yet  were  we  to  contemplate  the 
different  effects  of  moral  and  physical  evil,  a  comparison  between 
this  ravaged  island  and  the  earthly  paradises   of  the  South  Sea 

would 
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would  still  leave  the  balance  of  happiness  on  the  side  of  the  Ice- 
lander. In  those  delicious  countries,  where  the  earth  brings  forth 
her  fruits  spontaneously,  the  inhabitants  have  abandoned  themselves 
to  the  most  loathsome  and  pernicious  vices,  are  becoming  every 
year  more  savage  and  miserable,  and,  in  a  few  generations,  will, 
undoubtedly,  be  extinct,  if  left  to  themselves.  This  may  be  safely 
predicted  from  their  perpetual  wars,  their  cannibalism,  their  human 
sacrifices,  their  promiscuous  intercourse,  their  child  murder,  and 
other  unutterable  abominations.  How  much  happier,  amidst  all  the 
terrors  of  nature,  the  poor  and  virtuous  Icelander !  Perhaps  it  is 
not  possible  to  produce  a  more  beautiful  instance  of  the  beneficial 
effects  of  a  common  bond  of  faith,  and  an  established  religion, 
than  is  to  be  found  in-  the  works  before  us.  An  Icelandic  church 
is  hardly  of  better  construction  than  the  rudest  English  barn — but 
we  will  take  Mr.  Hooker's  description  of  the  church  of  Thing- 
valla. 

'  It  was  of  a  simple  construction ;  in  form,  an  oblong  quadrangle, 
with  thick  wails,  leaning  a  little  inwards,  composed  of  alternate  layers 
of  lava  and  turf.  The  roof  was  of  turf,  thickly  covered  with  grass,  and 
from  the  top  of  this  to  the  ground,  the  building  was  scarcely  more  than 
sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  high.  The  entrance  end  alone, was  of  unpainted 
fir  planks,  placed  vertically,  with  a  small  door  of  the  same  materials. 
I  was  surprised  to  find  the  body  of  the  church  crowded  with  large  old 
wooden  chests,  instead  of  seats,  but  I  soon  understood  that  these  not 
only  answered  the  purpose  of  benches,  but  also  contained  the  clothes 
of  many  of  the  congregation,  who,  as  there  was  no  lock  on  the  door, 
^d  free  access  to  their  property  at  all  times.  The  bare  walls  had  no 
covering  whatever,  nor  the  floor  any  pavement,  except  a  few  ill-shapen 
pieces  of  rock,  which  were  either  placed  there  intentionally,  or,  as 
seems  most  probable,  had  not  been  removed  from  their  natural  bed  at 
the  time  of  the  building  of  the  church.  There  was  no  regular  ceiling: 
only  a  few  loose  planks,  laid  upon  some  beams,  which  crossed  the  * 
church  at  about  the  height  of  a  man,  held  some  old  bibles,  some  chests, 
and  the  coffin  of  the  minister,  which  he  had  made  himself,  and  which, 
to  judge  from  his  aged  look,  he  probably  soon  expected  to  occupy. 
The  whole  length  of  the  church  was  not  above  thirty  feet,  and  about 
six  or  eight  of  this  was  parted  off  by  a  kind  of  skreen  of  open  work 
(against  which  the  pulpit  was  placed)  for  the  purpose  of  containing  the 
altar,  a  rude  sort  of  table,  on  which  were  two  brass  candlesticks,  and, 
over  it,  two  extremely  small  -glass  windows,  the  only  places  that  ad- 
mitted light,  except  the  door-way.  Two  large  bells  hung  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  church,  at  an  equal  height  with  the  beams.'  pp.  93,94. 

The  church-yard  is  often  enclosed  by  a  rude  wall  of  stone  or 
turf,  and  the  area  thinly  sprinkled  with  banks  of  green  sod,  which 
alone  serve  to  mark  the  burial  places  of  the  natives.  And  here 
we  must  gratify  our  readers  with  the  most  beautiful  passage  in  Sir 
Q\  Mackenzie's  book. 
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4  The  moral  and  religious  habits  of  the  people  at  large  may  be  spo- 
ken of  in  terms  of  the  most  exalted  commendation.  In  Ins  domestic 
capacity,  the  l  performs  all  the  duties  which  bis  situation  re- 

quires,  or   renders   possible;  and   while  by   the    severe  labour   of  his 

!s,  he  obtains  a  pro'  Rood  for  his  children,   it  is  not  less  his 

care  to  convey  to  their  minds  the  inheritance  of  knowledge  and  virtue. 
En  his  intercourse  with  those  around  him,  his  character  display 
stamp  of  honour  and  integrity.  His  religious  duties  are  performed  with 
cheerfulness  ami  punctuality;  and  this  even  amidst  the  numerous  ob- 
stacles, which  ure  afforded  by  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  the  cli- 
mate under  which  b  The  Sabbath  scene  at  an  Icelandic  church 

deed  one  of  tli:  kgul&T  and  interesting  kind.     The  little  edi- 

fice, constructed   of    wood   and   turf,    is    situated   perhaps    amid    the 
rugged  ruins  of  a  stream  of  lava,  or  beneath  mountains  which  ar» 
VOr&d  with  never-iYii  owl ;    in  a  spot,  where  the  mind  almost  sinkt 

under  the  silence  and  desolation  of  surrounding  nature.  Here  the  ke- 
landers  assemble  to  perform  the. duties  of  their  religion.  A  grou.i 
male  and  female  peasants  may  be  seen  gathered  about  the  church, 
waiting  l'u;  arrival  of  their  pastor;  all  habited  in  their  best  attire,  after 
the  manner  of  the  country;  their  children  with  them  ;  and  the  horses, 
which  brought  them  from  their  respective  homes,  grazing  quietly 
around  the  little  assembly.  The  at  rival  of  a  new-comer  is  welcomed 
by  every  one  with  the  kiss  of  salutation;  and  the  pleasures  of  n  rial  in- 
tercourse! so  rarely  enjoyed  by  the  Icelanders,  are  happily  connected 
with  the  occasion  which  summons  them  to  the  discharge  of  their  reli- 
gious duties.  The  priest  makes  his  appearance  among  them  as  a  friend, 
be  salutes  individually  each  member  of  his  flock,  and  stoops  down  to 
give  his  almost  parental  kiss  to  the  little  ones,  who  are  to  grow  up 
under  his  pastoral  charge.  These  offices  of  kindness  performed,  they 
all  go  together  into  the  house  of  prayer/ — pp.  31,  32. 

A  picture  worthy  of  the  poet  of  the  Sabbath,  ami  which  would 
have  delighted  his  afYectionate  and  gentle  heart.  The  clergy  ap- 
pear to  perform  their  duties  in  an  exemplary  manner.  Sir  George 
BflS  copied  0  page  of  a  parish  register,  in  which  the  worthy  pastor, 
Mr.  Healudm,  for  his  own  satisfaction,  makes  an  annual  record  of 
the  uioral-und  religious  state  of  every  family  iu  his  parish  ;  his  labour 
indeed  is  not  very  great,  forlhe  population  varies  from  200  to  210; 
this,  however,  is  not  remarked  with  any  intention  of  detracting  from 
the  merit  of  this  excellent  pastor.  'This  example,'  Sir  (ieorge  says, 
'  of  the  attention  and  pious  care  with  which  the  duties  of  a  country 
priest  ate  performed,  in  so  remote  a  corner  of  the  Christian  world, 
may  excite  a  blush  in  many  of  In,  bn  '.linn  in  tBXtin  fortunate  coun- 
nd  amid  more  opulent  establishments.' 

It  would  extend  this  article  to  an  undo-  h  Qgth  were  we  to  follow 
Sir  George  upou  his  mhieralogical  excw  I  th tough  his  spe- 

culations in  geology;  or  botanize  with  Mr.   Hooker.     We  must 
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speak  of  the  present  state  of  the  islam!  in  its  political  relations,  aud 
conclude. 

The  ship  in  which  Mr.  Hooker  sailed  was  a  merchant  adven- 
turer, provided  with  a  licence  and  a  letter  of  marque,  belonging 
to  Mr.  Phelps,  a  London  merchant,  who  Hi*  himself  on  board. 
In  consequence  of  some  restrictions  imposed  by  the  governor;  in 
violation,  as  Mr.  Phelps  conceived,  of  a  previous  agreement,  and 
certainly  as  much  to  the  injury  of  the  Icelanders  as  of  the  English 
trader,  that  gentleman  thought  it  necessary  to  avail  himself  of  his 
letter  of  marque,  by  virtue  of  which  he  landed  a  dozen  men, 
made  the  governor  prisoner,  and  carried  him  on  board  his 
ship.      Having  thus  subverted   the  Dan  imtnl,   be    found 

it  necessary  to  establish  some  regular  authority  till  his  own 
government  should  determine  in  what  manner  to  act;  and  this 
led  to  what  is  called  die  I.slandic  Revolution,  the  most  Angular 
and  innocent  event  which  was  ever  dignified  with  such  an  appel- 
lation. A  Dane  had  gone  out  with  Mr.  Phelps,  by  name  Jor- 
gen  Jorgensen,  who  had  served  in  the  British  navy,  and 
according  to  his  own  words,  together  with  hid  knowledge  of  nauti- 
cal affairs,  the  principles,  and  prejudices  of  Englishmen.  In 
1806',  at  the  aire  of  25,  he  returned  to  Copenhagen,  where,  by  his 
open  hatred  of  the  conduct  of  the  French,  he  made  himself  many 

arise.     War  broke  out  between  '.his  counity  md   Denmark. 

Jorgensen,  in  consequence  of  a  degree  calling  Upon  all  persons  to 
serve,  took  the  command  of  •  puvateei,  m  whieh  be  was  made 
prisoner,   and  being  lauded  at   Yarn  Ifl  set  at  large  upon  his 

parole.     This  he   did   not  coneeive  sufficient  to  prevent  him  from 
going  a  voyage  in  a  British  ship,  engaged  on  British  pursuits,  and 
h  tin  intention  of  returning  to  England. 
Mr.  Phelps  aud  his  privy  council  determined  that  Jorgensen 
should,  for  me  present,  stsume  the  chief  command,  I  not 

subject  <>t  Great  Britain,  he  was  not  responsible  to  it  for 
bis  actions.  'Hie  accident  of  his  being  a  Dane,  which  was  rather 
of  more  consequence,  ■■■■  I  ma  not  to  have  been  taken  into^lheir  con- 
sideration, and  to  have  been  readily  overlooked  by  himself.  He 
therefore  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  that  all  Danish  authority 
in  Iceland  was  at  sn  end,  and  all  Danish  property  confiscated.  By 
a  second  proclamation  be  decreed  that  Iceland  should  be  indepen- 
dent of  Denmark,  and  that  a  republican  constitution shunhl  be  es- 
tablished similar  to  that  under  which  the  country  had  flourished  till 
it  united  itself  with  Norway.  The  representatives  of  tin  people 
tbled  to  form  their  new  government,  and  till  that 
could  be  done  the  existing  authorities  were  to  continue.  A  few 
persons-  i.  in  private,   their   objection  to  the  measure  of 

declaring  the  island  independent,  upon  the  ground  that  it  did  not 
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produce  food  tor  its  inhabitants;  but  the  Icelanders  in  general  were 
ill  affected  towards  Denmark.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
they  readily  submitted  to  a  revolution  which  would,  they  hoped, 
secure  to  them  the  protection  of  Kngland,  and  open  an  intercourse 
with  that  country.     Xmieof  lb<  ites  resigned  their 

situations.  Tin-  bishop  and  the  clergy  professed  their  satisfaction 
at  the  new  ord  rof  things,  and  their  willingness  to  support  it,  and 
exhorted  all  d  to  do  the  same     Many  of  the  people 

came  forward  to  offer  their  services  as  soldiers  to  Jorgensen.  Search 
was  made  tor  arms,  and  about  twenty  old  fowling  pieces  were 
found;  then  '  I  0  B  few  swords  and  pistols,  With  which  eight 
men  wt*  re  equipped ;  ami  these,  being  dressed  in  green  uniforms  and 
mounted,  scoured  the  country,  intimidated  the  Danes,  and  crushed 
a  conspiracy  which  was  formed  for  seizing  the  English  ship  and 
restoring  the  Daman  authority.  Encouraged  bj  the  support  of  the 
army  of  [ceJend,  Jorgensen  issued  another  proclamation,  that  die 
.11  lnin  to  be  their  leader,  and  styling  himself  his 
BxceDency  die  Protector  ol  Iceland,  Commander-in-Chief  by  sea 
and  land.  He  abolished  the  great  seal  of  the  country,  substi- 
tuting his  own  till  the  representatives  of  the  people  should  fix 
upon  one,  and  hoisted  a  new  (lag  upon  the  government-house  bear- 
ing three  spin  stork-fish  upon  a  tield  azure.  His  orders  for  the 
B  mi1  of  Danish  property  Were  readily  executed;  and  Mr. 
j'helps,  acting  under  his  Excellency  the  Protector,  began  to  put 
the  harbour  of  Keikiavik  into  a  state  of  defence.  For  this  pur- 
pose,  he  and  his  ship's  Clew,  with  the  assistance  of  the  natives, 
wnlcfa  they  named  Fort  Phelps,  and  mounted  it 
with  six  guns,  which  had  been  sent  from  Denmark  140  years  be- 
fore, and  were  now  dug  up  from  tire  sand,  where  they  had  lain 
bun 

Jorgeasen  entered  upon  his  government  with  enthusiasm :  he 
made  a  journey  across  the  country  to  its  mo>t  northern  parts; 
wherever  he  went  he  was  welcomed  by  the  people  as  their  deliverer; 
they  crowded  about  him  to  relate  the  imp  i  which  the  D; 

hafl  I  them,  and  to  assure  him  of  their  satisfaction  in  being 

freed  from  their  tyranny.      He  declared  it  lawful  for  e\ery  Icelander 
I,    proceed  from  place  to  place,  and  track  wherever  lie  pleasi  d,  with- 
out ;i  passport;  he  announced  his  intention  of  sending  an  ambt 
doi  British  Majesty  to  conclude  peace;  madea  decMetlsat 

0  DOI  Icelanders  should  nil  public  employments;  and  promised 

to  the  people  a  stats  of  ttapwaess  which  tbej  bad  never  hi 

known.      On*   eiremn-.f:niee  which  occurred  under  hi-  DWIlt 

is  too  characteristic  to  be  omitted.     A  poor  peasant,  in  hopes  of 
obtaining  his  share  in  this  promised  state  of  felicity,  presented   a 

petition 
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i  ion  to  him,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation  by  his  Ex- 
ncy  the  Protector  him 

'  A  VFTITION    ROM    BMKVF.  THORLF.V 

1  Shewetfc  ilia:,  in  the  year  ] 805,  my  wife, Thoronn  GutiriUuigdatter, 

was  sentenced  to  two  yr  us'  labour  in  me  Icelandic  workhouse,  oiHv 
the  simple  thins;  "i   itealiug  ;i  the*  p,  which,  besides.  ing  at  all 

CO  inc.    The  separation,  which  took  place  a  ly,  occasioned  i 

I  was  compelled  to  hike  ;i  young  girl  as  my  housekeeper,  who  Other* 
much   recommended  herself  by  her  ability  and  fidelity.     The  conse- 
ijuriice  of  these  circumstances  was,  that  the  girl    produced  two  little 
h  other,  whose  father  1  am.     We  were  then  separated  by 

i  r  of  the  magistrates  ;  and  in  this  manner  must  the  education  of 
two  innocents,  but,  at  the  same  timef  right  handsome  little  giils,  remain 
neglected,  unless  she  as  mother,  in  conjunction  with  me  as  father,  is  not 

rlcred  from  following  the  of  nature,  in  the  care 

and  education  of  the  children.  But  this  cannot  be  done  if  we  are  not 
allowed  to  marry,  and  1  humbly  beg  .Mr.  Bishop  Vnlelin's  declaration  ; 
so  much  the  i  v  inced  of  the  justice  of  my  cause.     I 

mi  |    niv  !\  ■-.-  to  your  Hxcet'le ncy's  gra- 

cious consideration,  with  the  confidence  ami  attachment  of  a  Bubja 

Biarvf.  Thou  lev 

This  petition  was  referred  to  the  bishop,  who  accordingly  in- 
quired into  the  affair,  and  finding  that  tPSJ  Wife"  was  not  so  fond  of 
her  husband  as  ol  her  neighbour's  mutton,  and  wished  to  be  se- 
parated from  him,  pronounced  a  divorce  accordingly,  and  Thorlev- 
scn  was  thus  enabled  to  marry  his"hou.sekeeper. 

Jorgensen's  reign  was  terminated   by  the  arrival    of  the   Ho- 
nourable   H  Jones,  Captain  or  tin1  Talbot  sloop  of  war, 
who,  upon  the  representations  of  the  Danish  merchants,  thought  it 
inrumbent  upon  him  to  send  both  the  Danish  governor  and  Jor- 
iii    t<>    England,   restoring  the  former  authorities   under  the 
iiainptuiauu   Stephenson,    till   the   pleasure  of  the    British   go- 
•munt   should    be    known.      By    his  orders   the    new   flag   was 
struck,  the  battery  destroyed,  the  guns  taken  off  the  island,  and  the 
confiscated  property  after  his  arrival  in 
England,  was  sent  on  board  the  bulks  for  having  broken  his  parole  : 
after  remaining  in  thiscoutinemenl  twelvemonths,  he  was  placed  in  a 

hi  Reading;  where  In  limmnstiimir^fwilli 
w  riling  books,  hi  one  uf  which,  by  u  ay  of  recommending  himself  to  the 
■  gentleman  t<>  whom  it  is  dedicated,  he  says  be  is  descended 
in  ■  direct  \uw  from  those  ancient  and  warlike  tribes  who  trampled 
on  Rome  and  Britain.  The  Dane  needed  not  have  reminded  us  of 
ilus;  for  i  u  arrears  lo  his  ancestors  have  been  paid  off  at  Copen- 
hagen. '  Should  you,'  be  Says  in  831  address  to  the  reader,  *  happen 
to  be  one  ol  those  reptiles  who  pleasantly  enough  style  themselves 
critics,  and  who,  without  giving  the  world  any  thing  of  their  own, 

apply 
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apply  their  worthless  talents  in  pulling  to  pieces  other  men's  wait- 
ings, then  I  frankly  confess  I  expect  no  mercy  from  you.  Bur, 
lest  you  should  be  conceited  enough  to  think  that  any  tiling  you 
could  say  would  give  nie  the  least  uneasiness,  1  must  now  inform 
you  I  am  not  of  a  humour  to  treat  you  with  the  least  respect,  and 
that  censure  from  such  ;t  pcj.ion  as  y>n  would  be  more  welcome  to 
me  thau  your  dull  praise/ 

But  Mr.  Jorgensen  comes  before  us    not  in  his  literary  charac- 
ter, hut  as  the  usurper,   according   to   Sir  George    Mack- 
and  Captain  Jones's  Icelandic  eulogist,  or,  as  lie  would  have  it, 
and,   we   verily   believe,  the   Icelandic  people  also,  his  Excellency 

the  Protector  of  Iceland  ;  sad  in  this  capacity  we  should  most  cor- 
dially approve  of  all  that  he  did,  had  he  been  an  Icelander  himself, 
or  any  thing  but  a  Dane.  Being  ■  Dane*  there  can  be  no  excuse 
for  his  hostility  against  Denmark.  Sir  G.  Mackenzie  charges  Mr. 
Hooker  with  partiality  to  Jorgenseu;  but,  as  we  think,  without 
sufficient  foundation;  because,  while  his  own  statement  is  decidedly 
in  favour  of  the  measures  of  his  friend  Mr.  Phelps,  he  gives, 
upon  everv  point,  the  counter  statement  of  the  Danish  governor. 
And  surely  Sir  George,  who  went  to  Iceland  with  letters  from 
Count  Trampe,  the  governor,  who  inhabited  his  house  at  Reikiavik, 
and  who  dedicates  hi*  work  to  him,  is  quite  as  likely  to  be  biassed 
by  his  acquaintance  with  that  gentleman,  as  Mr.  Hooker  by  his 
knowledge  of  the  spirit  and  personal  qualities  of  Jorgeusen. 

Before  these  transactions,  a  privateer  had  the  barbarity  to 
plunder  these  poor  islanders  ;  similar  depredations  had  been  com- 
mitted by  Baron  Hompesch  under  the  British  flag,  upon  one 
of  the  Feroe  islands.  In  consequence  of  these  cir< umstanccs  and 
of   the  >  items   of   Sir   Joseph    Banks,   whose    name   is 

honoured  by  the  Icelanders  as  it  deserve*,  (for  bj  his  interference 
such  of  their  countrymen  as  were  prisoners,  I  released  ami 

supplied  with  money  till  they  could  tind  means  of  returning  to  their 
own  country,)  an  order  in  council  was  issued  February  7th,  IS  10, 
declaring  that  the  Feroe  islands  and  Iceland,  and  the  sattlemt 
on  the  coast  of  Greenland  should  he  exempt  from  all  hostilities 
00  the  part  of  England,  and  permitted  to  trade  with  Loudon  or 
Leilh;  and  that .  the  p«  opW  when  resident  in  his  Majesty's  donihm 

Jild  be  Considered  as  stranger-friends,  and  in  DO  ease  treated  as 
alien-enemies.  A  wa\  has  dius  been  opened  for  bettering  the 
condition  of  Iceland, '  provided,'  says  Mr.  Hooker,  ■  the  Danish  go- 

npou  the  most  injured  of  its 
subjects  to  permit  the  humane  intentions  of  his  Majesty's  minis- 
teisto  be  carried  into  effect  ;  but  should  this  not  be  the  case,  (and 
such  seems  more  than  probable  from  the  late  decrees  of  Den- 
mark, strictly   prohibiting  on  pain  of  death,  all  intercourse   with 
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the  British,)  then  will  the  state  of  the  nation  be  more  wretched 
than  ever,  unless  England  should  no  longei  about  the 

adoption  of  ;i  step  to  which  every  native  1«-i-I;sim le-i  look*  forward 
as  the  greatest  blessing  tlmt  can  befal  his  country,  and  winch  to 
nd  herself  would    be   productive  of  chantages,   the 

tak  i. ;  i  and  holding  it  among  her  dependencies.' 

In  tins  opinion  Sir  G.  Mackeri  asheeWs  iroui  Mr. 

Eibolcar  concerning  the  revolution,  entirely  coincides,  being  con- 
vinced that  the  only  effectual  rejieving  the  Icelanders, 
Ifi  to  annex  llie  inland  to  the  British  dominions.  Fish  and  oil, 
he  says,  might  immediately  be  obtained  to  any  anmuut;  the  ipiau- 
t it >  of  hides  and  tailov.  might  soon  become  considerable  ;  and  roads, 
which  increased  industry  might  soon  provide,  would  render  the 
exportation  of  sulphur  an  important  branch  of  trade.  Bui  it  is  not 
to  the  commercial  interests  of  Great  Britain  that  we  would  appeal. 
A  peopl.  history  is  more  innocent  than  that  of  any  other 
nation  under  heaven;  inhabiting  the  most  forlorn  of  all  e.  mitries, 
poor  but  yet  contented,  and  amid  Uieir  privations,  cultivated  by 
letters  to  a  degree  which  might  make  wealthier  countries  ashamed, 
are  at  this  moment  exposed  to  the  severest  ■offerings  of  want,  In 
Cause  thev  arc  dependent  upon  Denmark,  and  Denmark  is  at 
war  with  Great  Britain.  Their  industry  u  ',  because  it 
is  rendered  Useless;  the  i  which  supported  their  schools 
are  cut  off,  and  unless  sot  and  effectual  n  Bel  be  afforded 
thue  m  leas  danger  of  mail  railing  into  barbarism,  than  of  their  ex- 
tinction .1-  a  |i<  opie  :  for  they  labour  under  all  the  diseases  which 
are  produced  by  unwholesome  diet:  e  children  a  ver\  small 
proportion  live  through  their  infancy  for  want  of  proper  fo  il. 

To  remedy  these  evils  nothing  more  is  required  than  to  take  them 
under  thepro  taction  of  Great  Britain,  and  let  tlu  m  govern  themselves. 
A  tenderness  toward  the  court  of  Copenhagen  is  all  that  can  pre- 
vent this,  and  how  has  that  court  deserved  it  at  our  hands  r  Is  it 
for  i  denouncing  death  against  any  of  its  subjects  who  shall 

be  detected  in  trading  with  England  *  for  its  execution  of  the 
burning  decrees  ?  for  its  treatment  of  Komaiia  and  of  those  Spani- 
ards who,  being  less  fortunate  than  their  noble  leader,  are  still  King 
in  Danish  prisons  :  Is  it  for  its  assent  to  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  or  i 

unities:  Or  must  we  go  back  to  those 
old  obligations  in  the  days  of  die  Vikingr,  of  which  Mr.  Jor- 
genscn  bus  so  happily  reminded  us,  and  through  respect  to  the  me- 
mory of  Sweynand  Canute,  give  as  little  offence  as  possible  to  their 
successors  i 

If  ever  there  was  a  country  deserving  the  admiration  and  gratitude 
-.1"  die  world,  it  is  Great  Britain  at  this  momentous  time.  And  if 
the  historian  whose  task  it  may  be  to  record  her  struggles  and  her 

triumphs, 
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triumphs,  should  be  destined  to  relate,  that  while  r-he  stood  forward 
alone  against  the  most  formidable  tyranny  which  ever  yet  assailed 
liberties  of  mankind,  her  nilers  found  leisure  to  think  of  die 
distresses  of  a  forloru  and  suffering  people,  and  to  provide  for  tluir 
welfare,  without  one  selfish  \ie\\  —  they  who  shall  peruse  the  tale, 
v.ill  fed  such  an  act  u  neither  the  least  memorable  nor  the  I 
glorious  of  those  which  will  render  her  the  light  and  the  example 
of  all  ages  to  come. 


Art.  IV.  The  Jutiniiities  of  the  Saxon  Church.     By  the   l?e\. 
John  Lingard.    Two  Vols.  8vo.    Newcastle. 

nPHlS  is  the  work  of  a  catholic  priest,  a  man  not  unequal  to  his 
•*-  undertaking  either  in  intelligence  or  research,  but  abounding 
in  all  that  professional  bigotry,  which,  after  being  suppressed  in  this 
country  for  a  season  by  fear  and  caution,  is  now  directing  its  attacks 
against  the  protestant  world  with  a  confidence  excited  by  the  pos- 
session of  independence  and  the  hope  of  power. 

liver  since  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  great  work,  it  has 
become  a  kind  of  fashion  to  decline  the  plain  path  of  argumenta- 
tion, and  to  make  history  an  insidious  channel  for  the  conveyance  of 
controverted  principles.  The  style  of  the  present  volume  proves 
our  author's  intimate  acquaintance  with  the.  history  of  the  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  his  sagacity  has  unques- 
tionably suggested  to  him  the  adoption  of  a  manner  .so  attractive  in 
itself,  and  so  well  adapted  to  the  indolence  and  levity  of  modern 
reading.  Under  another  form,  it  is  really  a  controversial  work. 
It  was  manifestly  not  the  author's  object  to  give  a  simple  narrative 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  church,  which  during  the  whole  of  this  period 
was  unquestionably  more  of  less  dependant  upon  Koine: 
to  exalt  the  character  of  Augustine  and  his  followers,  to  sink 
that  of  the  primitive  British  churches,  to  prove  the  marriage 
of  the  secular  priests  a  mere  usurpation,  to  extol  the  monks  and 
their  patrons,  to  identify  the  most  extravagant  tenets  of  his  own 
establishment  with  the  doctrines  of  the  $axon  church,  and  finally, 
lo  insult  and  vilify  the  church  of  England,  and  the  most  venerable 
of  her  prelates,  for  their  departure  from  the  faith  and  discipline  of 
their  ancestors.  This  plan,  at  once  bold  and  crafty,  which  is  car- 
ried ou  with  little  art  or  disguise,  will  suggest  a  few  relleeti 

It  appears,  in  fact,  to  be  a  sort  of  argniuentum  ad  vereruudiam. 
TranMibstantiation,  we  are  told,  was  the  authorized  dot  bine  of  this 
period  ;  it  was  the  religion  of  Odo  and  DutlStan,  and  of  all  the 
pious  and  harried  nun  who  then  adorned  the  cloisters  and  cathe- 
drals o(  England.     On  tin*  assumed  fact  the  author  descants  so 

triumphantly, 
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riiimphantly,  and  wilh  so  much  self-complacency,  that  out  of  teu- 

0  his  feelihgH  we  are  for  the  present  disposed  to  concede 

it  to   him: — be   it    then,    that  transubstantiation    was   tin*  faith  of 

our    Saxon    ancestors.      Who    w«  re    they  t    A    -i  r   oi    piinles  just 

mg  from  barbarism,  and  scarcely  capable  of  comprehending 

their  own  wrrlcln-d  .-vstrms.      Yes,   it  is   to  the  faith  anil  practice 

ch  an  age  that  we  are  to  he  recalled. — tD  1:1  vc  in  exchange  for 

the  cloudy  sophistry  of  Scotus  the  luminous  metaphysics  of  Locke, 

Clarke  ami  Palo,  and  in  a  period  when  all  tbc  operations  of  intrl- 

lect  have  been  analized  with  an  exactness,  an<l  carried  to  a  p 

tion,  unknown  in  former  ages,  to  re.^ign  our  understandings  to  ihe 

authority  of'dreamaig  priests  H  he  were  hardly  acquainted  with  the 

first  principles  of  scientific  reason. 

Equally  Unimportant  is  it   to  as  whether  the  miuria^es  of  the 
i  rv  canonical  or  not : — they  weie  natural  and  i 

saiv.  aiii  therefore  Scriptural.      But  married  or  unmarried,  why  are 
the  Secular  derg)  of  tin:  church  of  Some  itself,  to  he  forever  sunk 

in  the  com;  with  their  cloistered  brethren r  Why  are  the 

frozen  and  torpid  virtues  of  the  one  to  he  preferred   to  the   active 
and  laborious  exertions  of  the  other  1  To  the  zeal  and  well-dii  I 
endeavours  af  many  of  these  men  ore  aie  willing  tops  tribute 

of  applause.  Unintelligible  as  their  public  ministrations  are  to  the 
tlity  ;  in  private  instruction  and  admonition,  in  constant  and 
vigilant  inspection  of  their  llocks,  the  Secubf  clefgj  of  that  church 
iany  instances,  been  a  pattern,  and  perhaps  a  reproach  to 
ourselves.  Tiny  bate  done  the  work  of  evangelists — they  bate 
been  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season :  but  tlu  have 

descended  upon  them  in  succession  from  an  higher  antiquity,  and 
napurei  fountain  than  the  institutes  of  Gregory  Of  Benedict. 
Take  the  monastic  life  in  its  most  favourable  aspect;  its  abstrac- 
tions and  mortifications,  its  watchings,  meditations,  together  with 
its  i  g  round  of  tiresome  forms — what  is  it  but  a  waste  of 

devotion,  a  solitary  and  self-chosen  path  r  Surely,  unless  the  mem- 
bers of  that  chtin  lip   to  a  reprobate  taste  in  religion, 
some  portion  of  their  applause  would  be  transferred  to  men  whom 
tiny  might  ju               aend — to  the  humble  and  devooif  Fenelon,  to 
pid  and  heroic  B<  Isunce,  and  to  the  confesson  and  martyrs 
Of  die  OaUican  church  during  its  last  awful  trial.     \\  »•  have  been 
provoked  by  the  petulance  of  the  author  to  express  a   warmth  to 
which  we  have  not  been  accustomed — and  we  would  challenge  a 
i  between  the  meddling  and  secular  spirit,  the  prtdi 
of  Ins  heroes  Odo  and   Dunstan,  not  merely  wilh  the 
lars  of  his  own  church,   but   with  the  learning  and  moderation  of 
the  sanctity  of  Seeker  and    Porteus,  each  of  whom  he 
insults.     Could  any  thing  short  of  the  rancour  and  bigotry  of  hi* 

church 
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chin.  I,  :  tod  a  Saxon  scholar,  (and  no  contemptible  ODE 

speak  of  the  otjul  of  Archbishop  I'arker,  to  whose   taste  and  libe- 
rality many  of  1 1 1 t.t  must  valuable  remains  in  that  i 
pre*  But  die  archbishop's  offence  wis  inexpiable.     He 

had  lioinsily  vindicated  the  antiquity  and  independence  ui  the  British 
churches — he  had  censured,  in  the  five  and  spirited  language  of  the 
first  reformers,  the  arrogance  and  superstition,  the  pomp  and  vanity 
of  Augustine.  We  will,  however,  present  the  classical  reader  with 
a  morsel  of  this  *  offal/ 

'  Gregonus  enrm — tpsl  Angtntina  ad  BBiasarttU  Bolannta  cclebranda, 
pallium,  item  vasa  sacra,  altarium  vestimenta,  ecclesiurum  ornamenta, 
sacerdolilia  atque  clencalia  uilumenu.  sanctorum  apostolorum  ac 
rnariyrum  reliquias  se  misisse  tlicic :    Ex  quibus  videmie  um 

in  Roinanam    ecclesiam    COBtitltes  et    errnres  irrcpeiaut.      N. n 

modi  solum  metis  sanciiora  ecclesue  iustitata  depravata  sunt,  sed  ex  ilia, 
de  (infos  in  eccletia  pastorii  imperio  atque  potentate,  contentione,  quam 
Joharmis  CoDStsntinopolitaei  patriarchs  mnbitio,  vivente  adhuc  & 
acerriiae,teclamante  Gregorio,  excitavjt,  norj  modo  ad  superstitionera 
8c  sacrorum  omnium  i  >neni,  sed  ethun  atl  irnpietatem  at(jue 

Ahtichiisti  regnuiDi  patefacta  fail  janee-:  An  tea  cairn  inauditn  erant 
al  incognita  ilia  raperborura  tttulorum  nomine;  summus  pontitex  6c 
unicum  ecdosBB  in  tenia  Caput,  ('luisti  vicarius  &  sirailia,  quibus  inso- 
lescere  co-pit  Romanorora  pnutilicum  audacia,  quibusque  parere,  sub 
aeterna?  mortis  poena,  omnes  jubentur/— Augustinus. 

In  opposition  to  these  censures  let  it  be  remembered  how  can- 
didly the  archbishop  bed  spoken  of  the  labours  and  successes  of 
his  first  predecessor:  Illi  evengeliam  Jesu  Christi  regi  &  universo 
comitatui  praedicant.  Quid  multis  opus  est?  Multi  Christo 
iiomeu  dedenint,  credidcrunt,  baptizati  sunt,  donee  Rex  ipse  tan- 
dem conversus  et  mater  SUB  populus  Christo  lucrifactus  est.  It 
was  the  religion  therefore  of  Christ  which  was  presented  to  Ethel- 
be  rt  and  his  people  ;  their  faith  is  admitted  to  have  been  genuim  , 
their  conversion  sincere,  their  baptism  regular;  concessions  which 
would  not  have  been  made  by  a  catholic  to  the  claims  of  any 
protestant  missionary,  lint  upon  such  men  concessions  are  thrown 
away.  Acknowledgments  of  what  yet  remains  in  popery  of  genuine 
Christianity  are  coldly  and  sullenly  accepted.  An  exposure  ot 
enojs,  however  elc^autlv  expressed,  is  coarselv  denominated^//!//. 

These  observations  may  suffice  as  to  thegeneral  temper  and  prin- 
ciple* of  the  work  before  us;  in  the  style  there  is  little  to  censure, 
and  excepting  that  the  author  has  chastized  and  simplified  his  model, 
there  is  nothing  greatly  to  commend ;  our  concern,  therefore,  in  the 
remaining  part  of  this  Kevicw,  must  be  with  spec  ilk  facts  and 

positions. 

And  finl  we  have  to  admire  the  flexible  and  accommodating 
spirit  of  our  author,  as  a  missionary :  '  the  Saxons,'  he  tells  us, 

'had 
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had  been  accustomed  to  enliven  the  solemnity  of  their  worship  by 
nu'uinu  ni  of  the  table.     The  victims   which  had  bled  on  the 


in- 


of  the  gods.   I  i  he  principal  materials  of  the  feast, 

nd  the  probes  of  their  warriors  were  mingled  with  the  hymns 
haunted  in    honour  of  the  divinity.     Totally   to  have  abolished 
"lis  practice,  might  fore  alienated  their  minds  from  a  religion  which 
forbade  the  most  favourite  of*  their  imi  9o  thought  and 

cted  the  Clnii-  •  will  ever  think  and  act  the 

propagators  of  a  religion  like  that  of  Rome.  Rut  when  the  apos- 
;lcs  and  first  preachers  of  the  word  went  forth  in  the  '  power 
A'  the  spirit'  to  convert  the  world,  \vc  iind  nothing  of  this  com- 
promise and  conciliation,  this  medley  of  christian  worship  with 
the  elegant   muhology,   the   t  apti\ai::  anil  dancer  which 

instituted  the  great  attractions  of  the  heathen  ritual.      Had  I'aul 
ud  Barnabas  acted  upon  these  principles,  the  offence  of  the  cross 
vould  in  one  sense  have  beaM  I,  and  the  churches  of  the  first  ceu- 
■:hibited   what    these  men    have   again  and  again   been  chal- 
tO  produce,  '  a  gay  religion,  full  of  pomp  and  gold.'     'Hie 
uhine  01  Jesua  would  have  found  a  read?  reception  at  Corinth 
Antioch,  and  the  grove  of  Daphne  have  exhibited  an  edi- 
spectaele  of  easy  and  accommodating  Christianity.     ( 
to  the  puritauisiu,  with   which  tins   writer  has  branded  the 
inrality  of  J)r.  Henry,  how  gentle  in  his  language  in  speaking  of 
lie  Saxon  worship  and  manners  !  Theft  BCtS  of  idolatry  are  termed 
solemnity  rship,1  their  brutal   intemperance   heightened, 

cess,  by  its  combination   with  religion, 
•  eminent  of  the  table;'  while  the  hymns  chuunlcd  to  their 
aid  to  be  addressed  t<»  '  the  divinity.'    To 
ribUity,  I  in  permitting  this  i 

as  union,  we  are  indebted  for  all  the  outrages  on  decency  which 
place  in  the  religious  festivals  of  the  common  people,  and  of 
lich  one  of  the  evils  was,  that,   in   the  seventeenth   century,  they 
rodiK  oil  of  manner*  more  hateful  and'  mischievous  titan 

Jim  where  is  the  wonder,    if  in  the  conception  of  ibis  writer,  the 

conduct  of  missions  admit  of   such   a    latitude,  when  the  principle 

self   fig  radically   defective?    •  '1 1  .   '  of    the  har- 

rotu nations  had  proved  th  amble  to  the  truths 

of  the  gospel;  and  the  influence  of  their  example  had  been  recently 

demonstrated  in  :  rsion  of  the  Franks,  tl  olba  and 

Hence,   the  first  object  of  tin  .   Roman, 

or  Scottish,  was  in  variably  the  same,  to  obtain  the  patronage 

Of  the  prince:  his  favoui  ens  red,        opposition  prevented  their 

cess.'     In  the  primitive  church,  Christianity  prevailed  t/i>(?i»tt 

the  powers  of  the  world,  and  those  excellent  men  who  are,  in  our 

days, 
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.  undertaking  missions  more  remote  imd  perilous  than  iliut 
Augustine,  have  learned  t<>  rely  on  tlic  favour  and  \>r<^ 
Oik; who,  in  Mr.  Lingard's  account,  is  no party  to  the  conversion  i 
heathen   nations.      Of  national  conversions  in|leed  we    have 

i  jealous j  For  the  complaisance  which  i  brwtianitj 

of  the  |  liner,  will,  with  him,  relapse  into  idolatry,  and  even  while  it 
retains  the  external  pri  a,  be  either  by] 

nothing.     On  the*  only  uistrtunei  crsiou 

ami  the  only  efiei  I  an  asternal  compliance. 
The  following  pi  betrays  a  secret  conviction  that  the 

mission:!  d  for  their  At  rsccution,  u 

ie. abatement  of  that  b  nd  sincerity  which  distinguished 

the  first  preachers  of  Christianity.    '  If  they  neither  felt  nor  p 
vofted  i  e  of  persecution,  they  may  at  least  claim  top 

merit o(  pore,  acme,  aiid  disinterested  virtue,  ami  the  fortunate  ic 
of  their  labours  is  suriicicnt  to  disprove  tlie  opinion   of  those  V 
imagine  that  no  church  can  be  firmly  established,  the  foundation 
which  are  not  cemented  with  the  blood  of  martyrs.1    That  is,  the 
prudence  aid  discretion  of  Augustine  greatly  surpassed  that  of  the 

tic-  and    primitive   martyrs:    they,   it   seems,  /  the 

scourge — these  men  declined  it;  and  with  respect  to  success,  til" 
we  know  bow  inaiu  w  i>   reallj  civilized,  (a  word  which  as  being 

I  to  the  extent  of  his  views  Mr.  I-.ii 
how  many  were  really  sanctified,  (a   word  which  he  does  not  use;) 
we  must  be  permitted  to  make  some  deductions  from  bis  flattering 
representations.     Neither  can  we  altogether  accede  to  his 
as  to  the  disinterested  editions  of  Augustine  and  his  followers. 
Men  usually  act  upon  a  combination  of  motives.     The  cl 
of  a  missionary  was  popular,  the  honours  which  awaited 
were  certain,  and  if,   as   appears,    ecclesiastical   ambition    was    the 
ruling  principle  of  his  heart,  Augustine  '  had  his  reward.' 
while,    we  are  not  unwilling  to  concede  to  him  a  sincere  and  hen 
volent  wish  to  '  civih/t   the  manners  and  correct  the  vices  of  a  dis 
tant    and-  SOple.1      The  terms   are   happily  chosen;     they 

i be  the  conduct  of  the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay  ;  hut  they  full  in 
finitely  short  of  die  views  of  an  apostle.     Doubtless  a  change 
life  and  manners  would  occasionally  lake   place  even  under 

in  the  mc.de  of  instruction  ;  but  these  bumble  though 
important  achietemeuta  of  die  misaionai  private  and 

unobtrusive  to  figure  among  me  nominal  con  of  princes, 

or  nations,  and   accordingly   the  recoida   of   them  are    not   to 

sought  upon  earth. 

Tli'-  uity,  however,  upon  the  manners 

and   temporal    happim BSI   of   the   Saxon  are  plea 

represented.     '  .Such  weie  the   pagan  SlXOUS.      But  lUe'll  fcj 


soon 
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aoon  yielded  to  tfa  am  of  the  missionaries,  and  tlic  harsher 

features  of  their  origin  were  insensibly  softened  under  the  mild 
infli  lie  gospel.      Death  or  slaury  was  DO  longer  the  fate 

of  the  conquered  Hrilous:  by  their  submission  they  were  incorpo- 
rated with  the  victors,  and  tin  ir  lives  and  property  were  protected 
by  the  equity  of  their  Chi  isliuti  eon<|uerors.  The  humane  idea, 
that  by  baptism  nil  nun  be*  anie  brethren,  <  nnti  ihnted  to  m<  -borate 
the  condition  of  md  tottered  1  of  tlmt   liberality 

which  gradually  undermined,  aiul  at  length  abolished  so  odious  an 
i-tiiiition.'  Very  gradual  I  y  indeed!  These  hi  ds,  though  sown 
no  barren  sc»i!,  were  long  in  maturing ;  and  the  topic  would 
arcely  have  been  touched  by  Mr.  LiDgard,  had  he  recollected 
lat  the  vestiges  of  this  odious  institution  are  to  be  traced  among 
brethren  the  monks,  to  the  very  dawn  of  the  Reformation. 
Other  instances  of  the  success  of  the  gospel,  in  this  period, 
ery  conspicuous  m  Mr.  Liugard's  eyes,  are,  to  our  unpurged 
vision,  somewhat  equivocal.  '  In  the  clerical  and  monastic  estab- 
lishments, the  most  sublime  of  the  gospel  virtues  were  carefully 
practised  ;  even  kings  descended  from  their  thrones,  and  exchanged 
be  sceptre  for  the  cowl.'  Prom  this  passage,  the  disciples  of 
JVlr.  LJngard  may,  not  improbably,  be  led  to  infer,  that,  in  ft  cer- 
tain volume,  there  ejUStl  some  sjieeilie  precept  by  which  kings,  in 
order  to  attain  to  the  most  sublime  of  the  christian  virtues,  are 

N  required  to  exchange  a  '  sceptre  for  a  cowl.'  In  that  volume  we 
i  a  very  different  spirit.  We  see  the  great  smereigns  of  the 
chosen  people,  David  and  Solomon,  Jeboenphat  and  .Jnsiah,  ad- 
ministering judgment  and  justice,  fightmg  the  battles  of  tin  ir  coun- 
try, and  actively  employed  in  the  various  duties  of  their  station  to 
the  very  cloee  ot  intellect  or  life.  'Three  and  twenty  Saxon 
kings,  however,  and  sixty  queens  and  children  of  kin  re- 

vered as  saints  by  our  ancestors.'  What  vera  the  requirements  to 
constitute  Unit  spo  ies  of  regal  sanctity  which  excluded  Alfred 
from  the  catalogue,  we  stay  DOl  U)  examine,  Yet  we  are  far 
from  blaming  the  voluntary  retirement  of  many  Saxon  princes  ; 
but  Surely,  to  descend  from  one  of  the  thrones  ot  the  heptarchy, 
in  the  decline  of  health  and  spirits,  is  no  such  heroic  act  as  to 
call  forth  extravagant  commendation. —  Mere  satiety  of  pr.v. 
united  with  die  love  of  quid  incident  to  old  age,  has  operated  with 
equal  force  upon  heathens  :— and  when  the  resolution  was  once 
taken,  what  retreat  presented  itself  in  a  state  of  society  so  rude 
and  turbulent,  but  the  cloister  ?  War  and  devotion  were  the  two 
employments  which  then  divided  mankind,  'lliere  were  no  libe- 
ral arts  to  relieve  the  irksome  languor  of  declining  age ;  no  Sa- 
ian  gardens  to  sooth  the  feelings  of  an  abdicated  monarch  -,  no 
gaM  retreat  like  that  of  St.  Justus,  in  which,  unfettered  by 
vol.  vii.  no.  xm.  *;  vows, 
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vows,  yet  secure  from  violence,  between  gentle  occupation  and 
calm  devotion,  he  might  wait  his  translation  to  a  better  life.  The 
cowl  alone  was  the  condition  of  being  admitted  within  the  sacred 
walls,  and  to  this  last  and  lowest  degradation  of  the  regal  cha- 
racter, the  aged  penitent  was  invited  as  an  atonement  for  a  life  of 
violence  and  bloodshed.  These  remarks,  though  applied  to  a 
-distant  age,  are  not  unseasonable  at  present.  Monastic  establish- 
ments are  once  more  formed  and  fostered  amongst  ourselves. 
The  same  extravagant  ideas  of  merit  in  voluntary  abdication  of  the 
world  are  propagated,  in  derogation  of  the  great  satisfaction  for 
sin :  perverse  and  factitious  virtues  have  been  substituted  for  those 
of  nature  and  scripture,  which,  as  far  as  they  extend,  have  rendered 
the  practice  of  the  most  important  duties  of  society  impossible ; 
have  extinguished  the  mutual  charities  of  life,  and  vainly  taught 
men  to  believe,  that  the  farther  they  recede  from  the  commerce  of 
mankind,  the  nearer  they  approach  to  God.  4  f 

On  the  subject  of  celibacy,  we  meet  with  all  the  sophistry  and 
misrepresentation,  which  were  to  be  expected  from  so  artful  and 
intrepid  a  controvertist. 

.In  this  statement,  however,  he  has  not  failed  to  avail  himself  of 
some  mistakes  into  which  Hume  and  other  modern  historians  have 
been  betrayed  by  their  inattention  to  the  canons  of  the  Saxon 
church.  The.se  writers,  we  frankly  admit,  have,  in  defiance  of  all 
original  evidence,  asserted  that  the  restriction  of  celibacy  was  first 
attempted  to  be  imposed  upon  the  clergy  in  the  tenth  -century. 
The  authority  of  Bede,  and  of  the  earlier  councils,  are  decisive  in 
referring  the  restriction  to  a  much  higher  antiquity.  But  in  mak- 
ing this  concession,  the  cause  of  Protestantism  sustains  no  injury. 
,  The  practice  of  the  Saxon  church  we  repeat,  is  no  authority  to 
us :  yet  even  on  this  ground  we  are  willing  to  meet  the  author, 
and  to  shew  that,  even  when  the  church  of  Rome,  availing  itself 
of  the  prostrate  state  of  human  reason  in  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries,  was  making  rapid  advances  to  that  spiritual  tyranny  which 
was  perfected  in  the  thirteenth,  human  nature  and  the  spirit  of 
Saxon  independence  triumphed  over  these  absurd  and  unscriptural 
restraints.  In  Norlhumbna  it  is  certain,  that  for  many  generations 
ecclesiastics  did  actually  marry,  and  a  canon,  relating  to  the  clergy 
of  that  kingdom,  applied  by  the  author,  without  any  appearance 
of  scandal,  to  concubines,  really  proves  to  every  one  acquainted 
with  die  language,  that  it  whs  intended  to  prevent  the  repudia- 
tion of  lawful  wives,  tip  pneojrt  c]>enau  poplere  5  oppe  ninie. 
.  anu)>e  roa  jrir.  *  That  is,  (says  he)  if  a  priest  forsake  his  concubine.' 
When  it  is  in  an  Englishman's  choice  to  give  up  his  skill  or  his 
honesty,  it  is  usually  understood  that  he  will  abandon  the  for- 
mer.    Mr.  Languid  is  .certainly  not  unacquainted  with  the  Saxon 

language. 
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language.     What  then  must  be  the  c  km  v.  lien  vv<  assure  our 

readers  that  lus  hit* h  p  open  has  M  other  au- 

thority to  support  it  than  the  opprobrious  use  ot'  the  modem  quean, 
and  that  in  no  j  ich   we  !  met  with,  lias  it  any 

•  •dm-  meaning  load  a  queen  or  wife!    In  the  Gothic  gospels, 

where  the  word  lirst   ippMSS)  ill    used  ill    the  same   hOBOUnl 
sense  :  and  i  I  Iihik    tombs  commemorating 

married  couples.      Jl  nrsitii    MonuMtutti    QamUL,  I    £»  pp.  1 12 — 

lint  our  persevering  ecclesiastic  proceeds  to  argue  in  favour  of 
clerical  celibacy  on  higher  grounds.  '  lVoin  the  gospel  nd  the 
epistles  of  St.  Paul,  the  first  Christiana  had  learned  to  form  an  ex- 
alted sense  of  the  merit  of  chastity  and  continency.  In  all  they 
were  revered*  From  rnrlfwianlirn  they  were  e\p«  <  nd.  To  the 
latter  were  supposed  more  par!ienlarJv  to  belong  tliat  volimtai  v 
renunciation  of  sensual  pleasure,  and  diat  readiness  to  forsake  -pa- 
rents, wife  and  children  for  the  low  of  Christ,  which  the  Saviour 
of  mankind  required  in  tin-  moie  perfect  of  his  disciples,  ami  diis 
idea  was  strengthened  by  the  reasoning  of  the  apostle,  who  had  ob- 
served, that  •  married  man  was  necessarily  solicitous  for  Uie 
tilings  of  this  world,  the  unmarried  VU  at  liberty  to  turn  his  whole 
attention  to  tin  of  God*' 

We  should  have  thought  it  extremely  difficult  if  not  impossible 
to  trace  the  doctrine  of  '  merit'  to  him  who  assured  his  disciples, 
that  having  done  all,  they  were  unprofitable  servants,  or  to  his 
apostle,  who  in  a  proposition*  as  humbling  as  it  was  universal,  de- 
clared that  all  had  sinned,  and  come  short  of  the  jrlory  of  God  : — 
but  the.  Church  of  Rome  is  possessed  of  a  perverse  nostrum  for  ex- 
tracting the  vilest  dross  from  the  purest  gold.  The  author's  next 
assertion   is  *  mote  from   the  truth.     The  precept  of  for- 

saking parents,  wife  and  children  Gov  the  love  of  Christ,  was  not, 
as  I  .  directed  to  the  more  perfect  of  his  disciples;  but  it 

udition  on  which  mankind  were  permitted  to  be- 
come his  disciples  at  all.  Let  the  reader  judge  from  the  verse  to 
which  we  are  referred.  '  It  any  man  come  to  me,  and  hate  not 
father  and  mother,  and  wife  and  children,  and  brethren" and  sisters; 
H'ii,  and  his  own  life  also,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple.'* 

As  little  is  the  doctrine  of  clerical  celibacy  supported  by  another 

eried.  '  There  be  some  that  have 
made  themselves  eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake.'     In 


Kiilijoin,  fa      i      I        ird'»  behoof,  the  exposition  of  this  passage  civeu  by  a 
s  own  dm;. 
<k)im  i  llfa> 

i  istutn  dMfcntis  ct  parati  ca  Btnittcie,  si  »olvft  piStat* 
ucqucuvt.'     Greliut  in  Lucam,  adv.  33. 

<;  '2  other 
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other  words,  there  iwe  existing  among  the  Jews  at  that  time  cer- 
tain persons,  who,  from  religious  motives,  lived  in  a  state  of  volun- 
tary chastity.  Wo  s;iv  voluntary  elr.tstitv — which  i*  confirmed  by 
the  words  which  fowaetBafcely  follow.  '  He  that  is  able  to  re- 
ceive it  let  hioi  receive  it.'  Our  Saviour  evidently  leaves  the  op- 
tion to  every  one,  according  to  his  conscience.  To  ecclesiastics, 
as  such,  it  can  by  no  interpretation  be  applied.  A  layman  may 
have  the  gift  or"  continency,  a  priest  may  not; — let  each  therefoie 
act  accordingly. 

The  same  answer  may  be  given  to  the  passage  quoted  from  1 
Cor.  vii.  S'2.  It  is  incapable  of  the  remotest  application  to  the 
clergy. 

In  times  of  calamity  and  persecution,  the  contracting  of  mar- 
riage might  be  inconvenient  and  imprudent.  '  1  suppose,  there- 
fore/ says  the  apostle,  '  that  this  is  good  for  the  present  distress — I 
say  thai  for  B  man  io  to  be:  but,  and  if  thou  many  tlion 

hast  not  tinned  ;  nevertheless  such  shall  have  trouble  iu  the  flesh  : 
but  I  spare  you.'  Thai  is,  such  tender  ties,  under  the  distressful 
circumstances  in  which  yon  are  likely  to  be  placed,  will  necessarily 
relax  your  fortitude,  and  endanger  your  fall.  Hut  this  is  said  of 
th<  whole  body  of  believers.  Yet  our  author's  inference  is,  that  lit 
the  contemplation  of  St.  Paul,  the  embarrassments  of  wedlock 
wen.-  kojtft  to  the  profession  of  a  clergyman  at  all  times,. 

In  the  next  place,  the  advantages  attending  clerical  celibacy  are 
pleaded  from  the  disinterested  and  unworldlj  character,  which  it 
has  been  supposed  to  produce.  '  Had  Augustine  and  his  associates 
been  involved  in  the  embarrassment  of  marriage,  they  would  never 
bave  torn  the m. -vivos  from  their  homes  ami  country,  and  have  de- 
voted the  best  portion  of  their  lives  to  the  conversion  of  distant  ami 
tUikuowri  barbarians.'  Of  such  missionaries  as  Augustine  the  au- 
thor has  probably  formed  a  just  estimate.  Policy  and  ambition 
are  easily  overborne  by  the  force  of  domestic  affection;  yet  has 
his  walk  of  gttftjg  |  exclusive  that  be  has  yet  to  learn  that, 

within  the  lastsi  ven  yeans,  personi  involved  in  the  embarrassments 
of  marriage  havi  actually  lorn  themselves  from  their  homes,  and 
devoted  their  lives  to  the  i  0  of  nations  more  distant  and 

people  more  baiLnous  man  thi:  Saxons  of  this  island  in  the  days 
of  A'ugustim  <  Oi  -an  In  bave  forgotten  that  an  apostle,  in  whom 
his  church  claim.-  an  especial  interest,  carried  about  with  him  a 
wife,  a  sister,  when  engaged  in  the  same  work;  and  that  his  ex- 
ample was  tolluwt.d  without  Scandal  or  scruple  by  others  of  his 
inspired  brethren  '  Seriously,  does  he  account  the  apostolical  age 
of  inferior  attainments  iu  religion  r  or  conceive  that  the  plan 
Christian  perfection  was  only  partially  !  by  Christ  and  his 

ipostles;  and  that  it  was  reserved  for  ths  saints,  the  councils,  and 

the 
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the  doctors  of  his  church  to  finish  what  they  left  unaccomplished  ? 
Whatever  may  be  avowed,  Jess  than  this  can  scarcely  be  inferred 
from  tin  ir  conduct  and  Ins  arguments. 

With  su<h  an  inference  the  next  assertiou  is  perfectly  consist- 
ent. l  The  insinuation  that  a  life  of  continency  was  above  the 
power  of  man,  was  trolled  with  the  contempt  winch  it  deserved.1 
To  this  merited  contempt  then  we  are  to  consign  the  great  apos- 
tle. '  Hut  if  they  cannot  contain  let  them  man  .,  for  U  is  better  to 
marry  than  to  burn.'  1  Cor.  vii.  hi.  To  the  same  contempt  is  to 
be  consign,  il  a  greater  than  the  BDOStle  who  declared  on  this  very 
subject.  '  All  cannot  receive  this  saying,  save  they  to  whom  it  is 
given.'  But  this  spirit  of  jesting  with  the  most  serious  things  stops 
short  at  a  point  little  removed  from  blasphemy.  Bale  was  a  Pro- 
testant, a  bishop,  and  a  married  man,  and  of  him  we  are  told  that 
it  is  umusing  to  hear  the  reasons  assigned  for  his  union  with  the 
faithful  Dorothy.  '  Scelestissimi  Autichristi  charactcrem  illico 
tbrasi,  &  ne  deiuceps  in  aliquo  essem  tarn  detestabilis  bestia* 
creatura,  uxoreni  accepi  Dorotheam  fidelem,  divina:  huic  voci 
auscultans,  qui  se  non  coutinet  nubat.'     Mr.  l.ingard  is  a  priest, 

ad  we  would  in  charity  believe  a  Christian ;  but  what  Christian 
ever  turned  into  derision  a  literal  and  conscientious  net  of  obedi- 
ence to  the  precept  of  an  apostle  ? 

The  most  pleasing,  or  rather  the  least  displeasing  part  of  the 
work,  is  au  account  of  the  monastic  institute.  On  this  subject 
ery  Catholic  writer  dwells  with  an  enthusiasm  for  which  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  account.  The  prevalence  of  religion,  as  it  affects  the 
character  of  families,  or  larger  communities,  is  a  delightful  topic 
the  ecclesiastical  historian.     But  to  these  men  the  precepts  of 

be  gospel  appear  to  be  weakened  in  proportion  as   they  expand, 

j  gain  in  force  whatever  they  receive  by  contraction .  In  the 
history  of  mankind  it  is  matter  of  experience  that  every  attempt 
to  divert  the  natural  channel  of  the  passions  is  mischievous:  either 
liey  will  have  their  own  course,  Or  the*  will  bear  every  impedi- 
■  fore  them  while  they  force  another  for  themselve-.  It  b 
business  of  gamine    religion    therefore,  as    the   founders  of 

Christianity  well  knew,  to  check  and  controul,  but  never  to  divert; 
i  exalt,  but  not  to  attempt  the  suppression  of  these  great  springs 
jf  human  set  ion.  The  founders  of  the  monastic  institute,  how- 
ever, would  be  wiser  than  their  masters.  Thev  laboured  to  pro- 
duce a  race  of  beings  more  than  mm,  and  they  succeeded  in 
producing  OTH    which   w  The  first  d£setf)MI    oJ   Anthony 

sud  Pachomius  were  self-degraded,  stupid,  groveling,  illiterate 
fanatics,  no  mure  resembling  the  patient  anil  manly  sufferers  for 
the  Christian  cause  in  the  first  three  centime*,  than  the  bungling 
productions  of  barbarous  imitation  nstmble   the  fairest  aud  most 

0  3  perfect 
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perfect  works  of  nature.     Por  the  condoql  of  these  men  (less  vici- 
ous indeed  than  could  have  been  expected)  we  have  no  apologj 
oflfer  but  the  perversity  of  their  rule:  yet  even  tin    |  of 

later  ages  was  more  tolerable  than  the  phrenzy  and  spiritual 
arrogance  of  the  first  In  the  same  proportion  with  which  they 
have  approximated  to  the  world,  they  have  resumed  the  human  cha- 
racter;  and  with  the  exception  just  now  hinted  at,  there  m 
less  reason  to  complain  of  the  monastic  character  than  v.  hen  it  was 
most  calumniated — when  it  had  most  widely  deflected  from  its  ori- 
ginal and  horrid  austerity. 

The  following  quotation,  which  we  offer  as  a  very  favourable 
specimen  of  our  author's  manner,  will  exhibit  a  very  different  view 
of  the  subject. 

*  It  is  at  the  commencement  of  religious  societies  thfl  "vpui 

is  generally  the  most  active.    The  Anglo-Saxon  monks  of  the  seventh 
century  were  men  who  had  abandoned  the  world  from  the  purest  n 

;    they  had  embraced  a  life,  in   appearance  at  least,  irksome 
Uninviting,    Their  devotions  were  long,  Aeir  fasts  frequent/  their  i 
coarse  and  scanty.     For  more  than  a  century  wine  and  beer  were  in 
the  monastery  of  Lindisfarne  excluded  from  iage  of  the  monk*, 

and  the  first  mitigation  rf  this  severity  was  in  favour  of  Ceolwulf,  a 
royal  novice.' 

Again — 

'  During  the  three  first  centuries  of  the  christian  era,  the  more  fer- 
:  among  the  follower*  ol  Ustinguisbed  by  the  n 

Iscetes.    They  renounced  ^11  distracting  employments',  divided  their 
time  bet  public  worship  and  their  private  devotions,  and  m- 

deavoured,  by  "the  assiduous  practice  of  evi  .  to  attain  thatMib- 

Ifme  perfection  which  is  delineated  in  the  sacred  writings.     As  long  as 
the  imperial  throne  wac  .    ai  princes,  •  persecu- 

tion concurred  with  tin  n  '     I  i   invigorate  their  efforts)  but 

when  the  sceptre  had  been  transferred  to  the  bands  of  Constantino  and 
his  successors,  the  austerity  oi'  the  Christian  character  was  insensibly 
relaxed,  the  influence  of  prosperity  and  dissipatioii  prevailed  over  the 
severer  maxims  of  the  gospel.  «C  The  alarming  change  was 
and  lamented  by  the  most  fervent  of  the  faithful,  who  determined  lore- 
tire  from  a  scene  so  hateful  to  their  2eal,  and  fit 
tuc  ;  and  the  vast  and  bar 

la  of  Anachorets,  who  under  the  gaidam  ,  Anthony 

.Hid  Pachomius,  earned  theirs-  lis  by  the  sweat  of  their 

and  by  a  constrmtrepelifi  rsand  fasts,  edified  anil 

their  KM  :>rethren.     Such  was  the  in- 

stitute,' 

We  have  already  said  that  the  present  work  is  pr' 

IMtrrly  controversial.     To  trace  the  writer  through  all  his  dbtib- 
ings,  and  examine  Uie  justice  of  his  attacks  or;  Protestant  divines 

and 
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and  historians,  would  require  a  volume.  One  article,  however, 
we  must  select,  not  only  on  account  of  its  own  importance,  but 
of  the  peculiar  sophistry  with  which  it  is  treated  by  Mr.  Lingard. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence,  in  opposition  to  an  host  of 
Protestants,  he  boldly  maintains  to  have  been  held  by  the  Saxon 
church.  Here  again  we  are  compelled  to  assert  our  perfect  in- 
difference to  the  matter  in  controversy,  farther  than  as  a  subject 
of  speculation.  Englishmen  in  the  nineteenth  century  will  scarcely 
lend  their  understandings  to  the  cloudy  metaphysics  of  Paschasius 
Radbert,  Hincmar,  Alcuin  and  Rabauus  Maurus.  But  it  is  the 
triumph  of  the  church  of  Home  to  have  acquired  an  empire  over 
the  understandings  of  men,  which  has  compelled  them  to  receive 
as  an  article  of  faith,  a  proposition  that  confounds  all  our  ideas  of 
identity,  and  establishes  a  test  of  faith  contrary  to  that  of  every. 
other  miracle. — '  The  Saxons/  we  are  told,  *  had  been  taught  to 
despise  the  doubtful  testimony  of  the  senses,  and  listen  to  the 
more  certain  assurance  of  the  inspired  writings/  Doubtful  testi-- 
mony  of  the  senses  !  Every  miracle  V/rought  by  Christ,  by  his  apos- 
tles, and  by  the  prophets  before  them,  appealed  directly  to  the 
senses,  and  to  the  senses  alone.  Had  our  Saviour,  in  his  first  mi- 
racle, conducted  himself,  as  the  church  of  Rome  supposes  him  to 
have  done  in  his  last — had  he  said  to  the  guests  at  Cana,  Your 
wine  is  exhausted,  but  these  water-pots  contain  a  supply  of  more ; 
it  retains,  indeed,  all  the  accidents  of  water,  wiue  nevertheless 
it  is,  drink  and  be  exhilarated  ;  or  when  he  undertook  to  feed  the 
fainting  multitudes  in  the  desert,  had  he  taken  up  a  clod,  and  di- 
viding it  to  those  around  him,  said,  this  is  bread  and  this  is  fish ; 
it  retains  indeed  the  accidents  of  earth,  but  eat,  and  ye  shall  be 
filled — what,  we  may  ask,  would  such  a  mockery  have  produced  ? 
In  one  of  these  miracles  the  conversion,  in  the  other  the  multipli- 
cation of  matter  was  perceptible,  and  could  not  fail  to  be  perceived. 
Without  this  external  transformation^  the  miracle  of  Bolsena  itself 
would  not  suffice  to  render  it  credible.  That  a  substance  retaining 
the  whiteness,  friability,  and  other  se'coudary  qualities  of  bread, 
should  by  the  pronunciation  of  a  few  words  become  flesh,  is  no  more 
possible  in  the  nature  of  things  than  that  a  similar  process  should 
alterthe  relations  of  number  or  time.  But  '  the  testimony  of  the 
senses  is  doubtful/  What  then  is  certain  ?  And  how,  but  through 
the  medium  of  the  senses  do  we  arrive  at  the  evidence  of  Scripture 
itself?  If  it  be  uncertain  whether  substances  offered  to  our  taste, 
smell  and  touch,  and  by  them  reported  to  be  bread  and  wine,  may 
nevertheless  be  a  living  body  of  flesh  and  blood,  _it  must  at  least 
be  equally  dubious  whether  the  book,  which  relates  the  institution 
of  the  Holy  Communion  be  a  non-entity,  whether  the  evidences  of 
Christianity  be  not  an  illusion,  whether  in  short  all  human  testi- 

g  4  mony 
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mony  be  not  fable.  Greater  triumph  a  Protestant  can  scarcely 
enjoy,  than  to  find  that  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  Poperv  can  be 
defended  on  no  other  principle  than  one  which  leads  to  universal 
scepticism. 

The  History  of  trausubstantiation,  and  the  differences  among 
the  learned  of  his  own  communion  concerning  it  are  stated  by 
our  historian  in  a  clear  and  masterly  manner.  In  this,  beside  his 
prineipal  purpose,  of  which  he  never  permits  himself  to  loj-e  sight, 
he  appears  to  have  had  in  view  two  subordinate  objects — The 
first,  to  rescue  Aclfric  from  the  charge  of  symbolizing:  in  this  arti- 
cle with  the  Protestants ;  the  second,  to  gratify  his  on  n  spleen  by 
Committing  Archbishop  Seeker  aud  Bishop  Porteu>  w  itfa  each  other, 
lu  neither  of  these  has  he  succeeded.  When  Aelfric  aftirms  that 
'  the  sacramental  elements  are  in  their  own  kind  corruptible  bread 
aud  corruptible  wine,  but,  after  the  divine  word,  truly  Christ's 
body  and  blood,  not  indeed  in  a  bodily,  but  in  a  ghostly  manner' — 
that  '  certainly  Christ's  body  which  suffered  and  arose  from  d« 
dies  now  no  more,  but  is  eternal  and  impassible'  (what  then  be- 
comes of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  r)  ■  that  the  husel  is  temporal 
and  Corruptible,  is  dealed  into  pieces,  chewed  between  the  teelh, 
and  sent  into  the  stomach' — our  author  exclaims,  how  such  lan- 
guage as  this  would  sound  from  a  Protestant  pulpit,  I  presume 
not  to  determine.  We  will  take  upon  ourselves  to  inform  him, 
that  it  would  be  in  perfect  unison  with  it.  *  With  reason  then  has 
this  archbishop,  for  such  he  was,  been  challenged  by  inn  beat  the- 
ological antiquaries  in  the  article  of  the  real  presence,  as  de- 
cidedly protectant;  and  with  reason  too  does  Mr.  Ijngard,  though 
feebly  and  ineffectually,  make  another  effort  to  represent  the  age 
of  Aelfric  as  comparatively  barbarous.  But  the  Danish  inva- 
sions, if  th.-v  diminished  the  learning  of  the  ecclesiastics,  had  not 
clouded  their  intellects,  am  enslaved  them  to  system  \  for  fa 
ness  of  ratiocination  and  man]  n  of  thought,   Aelfric  ap- 

pears to  have  surpassed  die  metaphysicians  of  his  own  age,  and  the 
two  preceding,  both  here  and  on  the  continent. 

Catholics,  from  the  time  of  Bossuet,  have  dwell  with  peculiar 
Satisfaction  on  the  '  variations  of  the  Proestant  churches'  and 
their  professors.  Mr.  Lingaid  eagerK  adds  his  little  item.  4  After 
sn  attei  ileal  {be  says)  of  Archbishop  Seeker's  thirty-sis 

Lectures,   1    have  only   learnt,    that  the    unworthy  communicant 
receives  wh;.t    Christ  has  called  his  body  and  blood,  that  is,  the 
n;  but  that  the  worthy   communicant  eats  his  8esh 
and  drinks  fa  list  is  present  in  bis  soul,  be- 

coming bv  the  inward  virtue,  nf  his  spirit  its  foud  and  sustenance.' 
If  the  render  wishes  for  mot  inon  this  subject,  he  may 

consult   Bishop  Porteus.      He  '  believes  Christ's  body  and  blood 
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be  verily  and  indeed  taken  and  received  by  tlic  faithful  in  the 
ord's  Supper,  that  is,  an  uuion  with  him  ti>  be  not  only  repre- 
ented,  but  really  and  effectually  communicated  to  the  worthy  re- 
ceiver.'  '  If  these  right  reverend  divines/  he  petulantly  adds, '  have 
clear  ideas  on  this  subject,  it  must,  I  think,  be  confessed  that 
liev  also  possess  the  art  of  clothing  them  in  oIjscuic  language.' 
We  shall  make  no  such  admission.  It  was  the  peculiar  merit  of 
Archbishop  Seeker  to  ha\e  conveyed  the  profound  ami  frequently 
obscure  ideas  of  Bishop  Butler,  iu  the  clearest  and  most  intelligi- 
ble style;  audas  to  Hishop  Porteus,  we  may  appeal  to  die  recollec- 
tion of  thousands,  who  are  yet  mourning  his  departure,  w  hcther  his 
conceptions  were  not  always  luminous,  and  his  power  of  expres- 
sion .-uch  as  required  no  second  reflection  to  comprehend  it.  .Wi- 
lier is  there  any  inconsistency  in  these  two  statements,  but  an  in- 
onsistency  intended  by  both,  namely,  with  the  Church  of  Home. 
)n  the  principle  of  transu  Instantiation,  the  real  body  and  blood 
7,  the  Redeemer  must  equally  be  icctived  by  the  believer  and  the 
5dcl.  But  these  great  prelates  evidently  meant  that  in  the  com- 
uinion  the  body  and  blood  were  (not  really  but)  spiritually  re- 
ceived by  the  true  believer,  and  by  him  alone.  At  the  fust  institution 
this  ordinance,  the  apostles  themselves  could  not  have  con- 
eived  that  any  thing  more  was  intended.  At  that  moment  their 
iiaster  was  eating,  drinking,  and  speaking  before  them,  and  when 
iiev  had  received  from  him  the  sacred  elements,  accompanied 
ivith  the  words  iu  question,  nothing  short  of  insanity  eould  have 
persuaded  them  that  they  were  eating  that  identical  person,  who, 
vhen  the  ceremony  was  ended,  remained  entire  ami  unchanged  in 
heir  sight. 

Sncfa  are  the  principles,  and  such  are  a  few  of  the  misrepre- 
entations  of  the  work  before  us.     To  have  noticed  the  whole, 
ve  must  have  stopped   :it  every  page.     With  respect  to  the  com- 
jsition,  though  the  author  is  a   mannerist,  and  a  copyer  of  Gib- 
bon, yet  he  is  no  servile  copyer.     He  has  simplified  the  style 
[•t  the    Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.     His  knowledge 
the  Saxon  language,  though  he  has  not  always  used   it  fairly, 
very  considerable,  aud  the  industry  of  his  research  into  original 
jthorities,  is  greatly  to  be  commended. 
We  have   uow  done  with  Mr.  Liugard,  but  not  wholly  with 
the   subject. 

The  proselyting  spirit  of  the  Church  of  Rome  is  now  employed 
amongst  us  with  a  zeal  and  activity  which  meet  with  little  counter- 
ition  but  from  I  sense  and  general  information  of  the  age. 

U  the  same  time  the  bulky  volumes  of  controversy  which  load  the 
helves  of  our  public   libraries,  are  become  harmless  on  the 
ie  aud  useless  on  the  other.     But  well  written,  compact  and 

tangible 
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tangible  volumes,  Eke  file  present,  arc  capable  of  no  little  mis- 
chief. The  real  merits  of  the  question  are  comprehended  by  feu  ; 
and  lu-  who  i*  Understood  to  have  proved,  that,  in  the  fust 
turits  of  the  Saxon  rcra,  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  our  na- 
tional church  were,  with  fi  ,  those  of  Kome,  will  a 
be  understood  to  have,  at  least,  authority  and  antiquity  on  his  side. 
Meanwhile  the  unwary  and  UUll  will  (ail  to  perceive,  that 
there  is,  properly  speaking,  no  authority  where  there  na- 
tion, and  ihnt  while  tin-  Catholic  ref<  is  to  the  dark  Bg  ■•li- 
gion  of  Protefitautl  appeals  to  the  authority  of  apostles,  and  to 
the  antiquity  of  the  t'u>t  century. 

While  we  are  thus  assailed  from  without,  il  is  foolish  to  be 
sTjuabhlin^'  about  metaphysical  ami  uintelligil  of 

erVes.       Lit    us  unite   to   "  I    enemy 

against  whom  Luther  united.     Tor  this  purpose 

some  short,  clear  and  popular  refutation  of  the  errors  of  the  church 
of  1 1  ;ild  have  ct.   <  )f  this  kind  we  have  nothing  at 

present,  The  old  version  of  Jewell's  apology  would  not  he  en- 
dured; and  no  man  of  tuste  or  modesty  would  under:  ms- 
fii:-e  into  a  modern  translation  the  1  nant 
declamation  and  h<  ai  tfelr  earnestness  of  the  original.  Both  parties, 
we  rejoice  to  say,  have  equal  command  of  a  free  and  unl 

I  nit  in  the  mean  time,  we  rejoice  still  more  in  the  reflex 
that  the  established  clergy  have  the  ear  of  nine-tenths  of  the 
people,  and  though  they  should  ordinarily  be  employed  on  b< 
things  than  '  routing  Bellarmine  and  confounding  Baronius ;'  set 
clear  ami  simple  expositions  of  the  scriptural  principles  of  our 
own  church,  confronted  with  the  errors  and  absurdities  of  Popery 
in  places  whei  are  at  work,  would  be  neither 

ouablc  n  itial. 

In  the  present  circumstances  of  the  country,  WC  cannot  sup- 
press our  apprehensions  that  the  watchmen  slumber  while  the  city- 
is  threatened  Death  has  indeed  recently  deprived  us  of  many- 
able  men  ;  but  a  proper  Stimulus,  we  an;  convinced,  might  even 
\<t  bring  forward  others,  with  talents  notinadcqiu  task  at 

which  WO  hinted,     Great  emergomi  ibilities:   but 

in  common  |  something  short  of  the  actual  establishment 

of  a  religion  like  that  of  l:.  lit  to  arouse  us  ;  and,  while  its 

ministers,  aft  ealment  of  more  Lbao  two  centiu  tide 

themselves  on  the  public,  and  avow  the  wildest  absurdities  of 
darkest  ages,  it  surely  concerns  us    ;  imtrymen 

not  dem  i\«  d.     The  unread  and  almost  unreadable  volumes  of  i 
Reform'  in  mines  of  precious  materials,  uuwrought  inch 

but  capable  of  being  moulded  irrto  symmetry  and  gr 
qualifications  were  pertinacious  industry  and  laborious  accumula- 
tion: 
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fion:  qualifications  not  then  misplaced ;  for  they  had  readers  like 
themselves.  If  attention  is  now  to  be  awakened,  compression, 
brevity,  arrangement,  lively  illustration,  and  elegance,  will  be  neces- 
sary :  such  however  are  the  attainments  of  the  present  race  of 
scholars,  that  these  attractions  may  be  united  with  the  utmost  pre- 
cision and  severity  of  reasoning.  To  men  of  such  powers  we 
earnestly  commend  the  catholic  controversy.    . 


Art.  V.  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland;  with  an  In- 
troductory  Book  and  an  Appendix.  By  George  Cook|,  D.  D. 
Minister  of  Laurence  Kirk.  3  vols.  8vo.  Edinburgh,  Constable, 
London,  Murray.  1811. 

r  I  ^HAT  Scotland  has  more  abounded  in  valuable  historians  than 
-*•  any  other  country  of  equal  extent  is  partly  to  be  imputed  to 
the  spirit  and  intelligence  of  the  people,  and  partly  to  the  genius 
of  liberty,  which,  during  a  period  of  three  centuries,  prompted 
them  first  to  resist  the  aggressions  of  civil  or  ecclesiastical  tyranny, 
and  afterwards  to  record  with  truth  and  spirit  their  own  exploits 
or  those  of  their  forefathers.  But  as  in  national  struggles  men  of 
genius  and  research,  whether  from  interest  or  principle,  will  always 
be  found  to  range  themselves  on  both  sides,  the  hierarchy  and 
the  presbytery,  the  court  and  the  commons,  have  had  their  re- 
spective advocates.  In  the  first  contest  for  the  overthrow  of 
popery,  the  fire  and  genius  of  Buchanan  were  opposed  by  the 
subtle  sophistry  of  Lesley ;  and,  at  a  later  period,  the  calm  and 
courtly  Spottiswood  was  employed  to  counteract  the  rude  and 
persevering,  but  sometimes  justifiable,  opposition  of  the  pres- 
bytery to  the  restoration  of  the  episcopal  order.  In  one  respect 
the  historians  of  Scotland  stand  pre-eminent  and  alone.  The 
ragged  and  unformed  state  of  their  native  tongue  at  the  most  in- 
teresting period  of  their  history,  drove  them  to  the  adoption  of  a 
foreign  idiom,  while  their  superlative  taste  and  talents,  from  imi^ 
tating,  gradually  taught  them  to  rival  the  great  models  of  antiquity. 
The  unfortunate  Mary  is  calumniated  by  her  powerful  detector 
•in  language  which  would  not  have  disgraced  the  accuser  of 
Verres,  while  the  regent  Murray  is  recorded  and  deplored  in  a 
Style,  little  inferior  to  that  which  has  immortalized  the  elder 
Scipio.  On  the  other  side  Lesley  and  Dempster,  though  far'; 
inferior  to  Buchanan,  may  be  permitted  to  rank  with  Camden  and 
Thuanus,  the  best  contemporary  writers  of  historical  Latinity  in 
die  other  countries  of  Europe.  This  talent  did  not  expire  in 
the  reigns  of  Mary  or  the  sixth  James,  nor  was  it  born  with  them. 
Almost  a  century  before,  when  the  first  effort  was  made  in  Scot- 
*  land 
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land  to  improve  the  sterility  of  the  ancient  chronicle,  Hector 
Boece  produced  a  singular  and  not  unpleasing  medley,  resembling 
the  architecture  of  his  age  and  country,  where  n  Grecian  column 
wis  sometimes  employed  to  sustain  a  gotliic  canopy,  while  forms 
the  most  grotesque  spouted  out  water  from  die  tops  <>f  flying  but- 
tresses, and  astonished  the  spectator  by  the  contrast  which  they 
afforded    to  the    truth  of  proportion  I    beneath.      The 

neglect  into  which  historical  Latiuity  has  been  permitted  to  fall  in 
the  present  age,  is  neither  creditable  to  the  taste  nor  erudition  of 
our  countrymen ;  but  where  philological  learning,  excepting  in 
one  narrow  department,  is  obviously  on  the  decline,  it  is  no  matter 
of  wonder  that  the  oblivion  which  has  oV(  replead  the  great  ori- 
ginuls  should  have  enveloped  the  copies.  To  the  gradual  disuse, 
hov  a  foreign  and  ancient  idiom  may  be  imputed  that  high 

polish  which  the  language  of  North  Britain  has  received  from 
Hume  and  Robertson,  as  well  as  the  universal  diffusion  of  int. 
gence  on  a  most  interesting  aud  important  subject,  the  history  of 
their  country,  in  a  struggle  which,  with  some  temporary  deviations, 
has  moulded  the  form  of  its  ecclesiastical  constitution  from  that 
day  to  the  present. 

So  well  known  indeed  had  that  period  become,  Buch  an  unwea- 
rying topic  was  it  of  historical  criticism  and  passionate  contro- 
versy, and  so  deformed  has  it  been,  under  the  management  of  some 
later  hands,  by  invective  and  scurrility,  that  the  charm  which  had 
been  thrown  over  the  reformation  in  Scotland  In  the  matchl 
powers  of  Robertson,  had  been  well  nigh  dissipated,  and  delight 
converted  into  disgust.  Under  these  impressions  we  opened  the 
volumes  before  us.  What !  more  last  words  of  John  Knox  ?  More 
apologies  for  Mary,  or  more  invectives  against  her  ?  Yet,  such  ex- 
clamations might  have  been  spared.  It  could  not  be  denied  that 
a  work  of  another  nature  than  had  yet  appeared  was  wanting  on 
the  subject.  What  prudent  man  ever  placed  implicit  confidence 
in  the  rude  railings  of  Knox,  (if  indeed  Uiey  belong  to  him,)  or 
the  classical  billingsgate  of  Buchanan  \  1  <esley,  in  the  very  threshold 
of  his  mistress's  reign,  prudently  cut  short  the  thread  of  his  story. 
Spottiswood,  while  be  carefully  relates  the  turbulent  aud  pertina- 
cious conduct  of  the  kirk,  is  known  to  have  suppressed  the  du- 
plicity aud  tersivi  ite  Cftbals  and  correspondence 
of  his  master  James  with  the  Catholics,  which  excited  all  their 
jealousies.  Robertson,  who  is  now  generally  understood  to  be 
right  in  his  leading  reels,  spared  himself  the  trouble  -of  much 
research  l»v  adopting  the  theory  of  Buehanan.  But  the  object 
of  this  matchless  writer  was  evidently  to  adorn  his  subject,  rather 
than  to  clear  the  doubts  or  remove  the  difficulties  with  which  it 
was  incumbered :  as  a  teacher  of  political  morality,  an  elevation 

te 
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which,  from  his  ecclesiastical  character  and  profound  under- 
ftftuding,  he   might   and  ought    to  have  aspired,  the  historian  of 
ill    is   lamentably    detective.      His   moral    sense    is  abun- 
dantly ool ;  be  stems'  to  consider  a  certain  portion  of  craft  and 
lulation  as  an  allowable  and  almost  indbpensible  ingredient  in 
he  character  of  men  of  btiakien  :  of  manly  simplicity  he  appears 
iither   to  have  been   ignorant    or   careless ,    in   iboit,   when   we 
fcollect  die  BChool   in  which  lie  was   bred,  the  society  with  which 
ie  mingled,  and  even  the  nation  to  which  he  belonged,  we  are  led 
the  irresistible    conclusion,  that    Dr.    Robertson  was  born  a 

Dr.  Cook^,  to  whom  it  is  now  time  to  advert,  is  eminently  gifted 
I  S  !BOfal  and  political  historian;  bji  understanding  is  clear  and 
liacfun  have  been  ample,  and  his  industry  un- 

d.     It  is  impossible  not  to  bestow  a  double  portion  of 
lonour  on  the.  established   clcrg;.  of  Scotland,  when   we  see  them 
apable  under  so  many  disadvantages  of  producing  such  works  as 
tie  present.     The  general  extent  oi  their  parishes,  their  indefati- 
gable exertions  lie    and  private,  and  that  very  moderate 
provision   which  places  few  of  them  above  the  uecessity  of  a  very 
•mute  attention   to   their  private  concerns,  might  seem  to  leave 
lttle  leisure  and  perhaps  less  inclination  for  elaborate  and  cri 
rivestiga  lions.      Hut  to  some  minds,  as  well  as  bodies,  change  of 
is  relaxation.     One   advantage,  however,  the  minister  of 
larence-kj  d  in  the  use  of  an  ample  parochial  library, 
junded   in  Ins  parish  by  a  wealthy   and   liberal  judge.      But    it    is 
i>t  the  intellectual  power  displayed  in  this    work  which  we  are 
lost    inclined   t-»  applaud;  in  this  respect,  some  of  the  author's 
redecessors  in  the   .sauna  department  have  surpassed,   and   none 
erhaps  have  fallen  greatly  beneath  him  ;  but  there  shines  in  almost 
•very  page  of  tke  work,  a  purity,  we  had  almost  said,  a  sanctity 
political  principle,  an  impartiality  which  the  prejudices  of  edu- 
atiou  and   profession  can  scarcely  be  perceived  to   warp,  toge- 
lier  with   a  moral  9ense,  originally  warm  and  apprehensive,  but 
uproved  to  the  highest  degree  of  aculeness  by  cultivation  and  ex- 
It  is  truly  edifying  to  observe  the  dignity  and  independence 
spirit  with  which  a  Presbyterian  minister  can  expose  and  ccn- 
lire  the  duplicity  occasionally  displayed  by  the  founders  of  his  own 
can  justify,   if  not  applaud,  the  conduct  ol   .lames   V.  in 
>,  at  the  requirement  of  Henry  VIII.  to  dissolve  the  mo- 
Rfteries  <>f  Scotland,  can  speak  of  episcopacy  with  respect,  and 
lainiaiu  the  caase  of  law  and  order  against  the  first  insurgents  of 
mtry  in   favour   of  the  Reformation.     All  this,  it  is  true, 
light  have   been  done  by  a  cool  and  crafty  man  on  the  popular 
~  icipie  of  'niodwru  indifference  ;  but  Dr.  Cooke  is  evidently  a 

•  man 
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man  of  feeling  and  conscience  :  with  all  the  attachment  to 
own  chinch  and  country,  which  become*  a  patriot  and  a  cler- 
gyman, he  has  little  <>l  the  blind  nationality  of  a  Scotsman, 
of  the  old  rigour  and  .sourness  of  a  '.minister.'  If  there 
exist  in  the  whole  Work  a  vestige  of  partiality,  (unobserved,  we 
are  persuaded,  by  the   author  himself'.)  it  will  be  found,   not  in  his 

>  at  ions    of  bis  own  countrvuien,  but  in  his  character 
Calvin,   and   in  his   views  of  the  conduct  ol    I'lizabelh. 

The  work  COP  With  an  introductory  book,  in   which  the 

author  traces  the, successive  usurpations  of  popery  with  a  bold   and 
indignant  hand.    On  this  subject  -■■  Scottish  minister  is  never  at  a 
loss.      But   throughout   this   discourse   we  descry  more  or   les 
the    power/ft]    hand  of   Dr.    Campbell,  lO  chool,    M    an 

ecclesiastical   historian,  the.  minister  el'    Ldiurence-ki  ntly 

belongs.      It  WU  specifically  00  this  account,  that  we  die 

History  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  and  assigned  toil  a  place 
in  immediate  opposition  to  the  last  article,  m  order  to  confront, 
to  the  flimsy  sophistry,  the  misapplied  erudition,  the  scr. 
jectiou  of  understanding,  the  mali«uant  bigotry  displayed  in  that 

etched  work,   a   plain   and   candid  statement   of  the   SU 
steps   by    which    the    Christian    world   was    subdued   uuder    that 

UnoUfi  tyranny,  and  from  which,  by  the  bh  ssinz  of  Provider 
one  half  of  latrope  was,  as  we  hope  and  trust,  finally  emancipated 
from  it.     Lscful,  however,  as  this  deduction  is,  we  hesitate 
to  pronounce  it,  as  specifically  applied   to  the    Reformation  in 
Scotland,   the  least  satisfactory  portion  of  the  whole  work,     'iliis 
ground  of  complaint  is  more  particularly  applicable  to  the  < 
eluding  part      Who  knows  not  the  last  and  most  i 
tions  of  popery  which   took  place  under   I  .eo  X .  f   the  profligate 
escaC  loldi ':  the  integrity  and  i 

Luther?  In  udo  est  Man  -  et  .An  in.      But  even  here,  whatev-  , 

in  our  author1  -excellent.    It  is  imp- 

applaud  the  force  and  <  \i  amess  with  which  he  exposes  the  soph. 
of  Mr.  Hume  on  the  doctrine  of  indulgences,  and  the  Bin 

ies  oi  Mr.  Koscoe  for  the  character  of  Leo.     On  t!" 
tows  an  i  irgument,  on  the  otliei 

stroke;  for  he  kuew  that  he   had  to  two  writers   mi- 

me, t  from  each  other  in  point  of  inl 

and  masculine;   while  that  of  the  latter,  like  sonu.  vegctnblf 
U  al  it  'I  soporific. 

Still  I  it  might  have  been  expect* 

inquisitive  spirit  of  Dr.  Cookfj,  that  be-  would  I  d  his 

views  to  a  point  more  immediately  connect  '    raring 

woik,  t'uat,  autecedenllv  to  the  introduction  ut  the  Scriptures 

die 
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the  writings  of  the  first  reformers,  and  long  before  the  preaching 
.of  Hamilton  or  Wishart,'  he  would  have  traced,  in  the  changing 
.dispositions  of  the  people,  and  in  the  mature  depravity  of  the  esta- 
blished religion,  the  predisposing  causes  of  lteformation  in  his 
country.  Providence,  as  he  well  knows,  never  employs  its  exter- 
nal instruments  for  the  overthrow  of  ancient  institutions,  whether 
civil  or  ecclesiastical,  till  all  is  become  unsound  within.  The 
Scots  were  always  a  noble  people,  bold,  free,  and,  even  before 
they  became  literate,  intelligent  and  reflecting.  Neither  were 
they,  like  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  countries,  of  Europe, 
either  predisposed  by  voluptuousness  and  sloth  to  receive  the  yoke 
of  popery,  or  rendered  indifferent  by  gaiety  and  dissipation  to  the 
great  interests  of  religion.  The  sombre  character  and  complexion 
of  their  country  had  tinctured  the  constitution  of  its  natives.  On 
the  other  hand,  among  a  people  so  sagacious,  in  the  dawn  of  light 
and  knowledge,  every  generation  would*  produce  individuals  com- 
petent to  discover  that  religious  establishments  were  constituted  for 
the  purposes  of  religious  instruction,  an  end  which  the  establish- 
ment of  Scotland  had  long  ceased  to  answer :  that  the  successors 
of  the  apostles  were  become  soldiers,  sportsmen,  courtiers,  or,  at 
best,  lay-judges  and  magistrates ;  that  the  highest  stations  in  the 
hierarchy  were  filled  without  regard  to  age  or  merit,  by  the  natural 
children  of  the  crown,  or  by  the  younger  branches  of  the  great 
families  ;  that  the  benefices  of  ecclesiastics,  which  swallowed  up 
almost  one  third  part  of  the  property  of  the  kingdom,  were 
wasted  in  habits  of  expense  and  riot,  surpassing  those  of  the 
great  lay  nobility  ;  that  the  inferior  and  officiating  clergy  were 
scandalously  ignorant,  not  of  the  Scriptures  only,  but  of  their  own 
wretched  formularies ;  that  the  few  and  infrequent  instructions 
delivered  from  the  pulpit  and  in  their  vernacular  tongue,  instead 
of  being  devoted  to  the  momentous  subjects  of  pure  religion  and 
morality,  were  wasted  on  the  foolish  and  lying  legends  of  saints ; 
in  short,  that  the  whole  of  religion  consisted  in  blind  obedience 
to  the  mandates  of  a  foreign  priest,  who,  at  his  own  good  plea- 
sure, adjusted  the  conditions  of  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 

Now,  though  much  of  this  might  with  truth  be  affirmed  of  other 
nations  during,  the  same  period,  yet  we  conceive  that,  either  from 
i&  remote  situation,  from  the  inordinate  wealth  of  its  ecclesiastical 
endowments,  or  some  other  cause,  the  hierarchy  of  Scotland,  as 
distinct  from  that  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  we  may  perhaps  in 
candour  say,  as  uncurbed  by  it,  had  attained  to  a  degree  both  of 
profligacy  and  despotism  unknown  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  It  had 
reached  that  ultimate  point  of  moral  depression,  from  which,  in 
the  ceaseless  revolution  of  national  character,  and  the  natural  ten- 
%  dcncj 
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dency  of  enormous  evils  to  remedy  themselves,  it  must  begin 
reascend.      For  this    purpose   a  powciful  assisting  impulse  wi 
to   be  expected  iu  the  energetic  character  of  the  Scottish  peopl 
and  this  was  in  fact  so  violent,  that  for  some  time  after  the  sti 
version  of  popery,  the  state  of  the   national  religion  seemed  to 
oscillate  on  either  side  of  the  point  of  exaltation,  before  it  becatn 
stationary,  we  will  not  say  how  near  this  point,  in  a  sober  and  n 
tional  establishment  of  presbytery. 

With  all  our  respect  for  Dr.  Cookfj  we  cannot  forbear  ex 
pressing  some  degree  of  disappointment,  that,  with  a  pti 
and  critical  knowledge  of  that  period,  aidttd  by  his  own  acute  and 
philosophical  understanding,  instead  of  a  general  and  far  from  oii- 
ginal  invective  against  the  universal  abuses  of  the  church  of  Home 
at  this  period,  he  had  not  employed  liimself  iu  tracing  more  dis- 
tinctly tin-  Maps  of  its  downfal  in  his  own  country;  the  peculiar 
and  characteristic  marks  of  degeneracy  which  were  daily  becoming 
more  conspicuous,  ilie  secret  ways  in  which  the  clergy  were  provi- 
dentially led  to  their  own  destruction,  together  with  the  corre- 
spond i;t  i  hanges  in  public  opinion,  the  great  stay  by  which  au- 
nt establishments  are  upheld,  or  the  great  engine  by  which  they 
are  subverted  ;  so  far  as  it  was  possible  to  retrieve  them  from  con- 
temporary and  popular  works.  To  us  it  is  evident  that  iu  that 
age  and  the  next  tin-  prelates  and  clergy  of  Scotland,  though  no 
contemptible  politicians  in  other  matters,  with  respect  to  their  OWfl 
peculiar  ittuatioa,  were  perfectly  '  dementated.'  They  stood  as 
insensible  to  their  real  danger,  as  a  fortress  upon  a  rock  already 
undermined  and  II  I  e  blown  up. 

According  to  Dr.  Cookl  the  period  of  the  Reformatio!!  in 
Jand  extended  from  the  appearance  and  preaching  of  Patrick  Ha- 
milton in  18&&  to  i  r><>7,  when  the  Protectant  retieiofl  and 
Presbyterian  discipline,  after  the  most  violent  struggle  wlm  h  the 
most  interesting  of  all  causes  could  have  produced,  were  finally 
established  by  the  legislature.  Lamentable,  however,  as  such  a 
protracted  10  deuce  and  suhV-nnjr  must  appear  in  the  con- 
templation of  humanity,  it  served  at  least  to  developc  the  charac- 
ter of  die  two  parties  and  of  the  religions  which  il  jlly 
maintained  widi  so  much  earnestness.  In  the  dawn  of  the  Refer* 
maliou,  all  wtt  viokiu  <•  on  the  one  side,  aud  patient  suffeiinjj 
the  other.  But  the  violence  of  the  prelates  was  uccoaipanied  with 
an  ignorance  so  brutal,  a  contempt  of  popular  opinion  and  of 
e. .uuiioii  dreeiK  v  so  u  vnlting,  that  it  contributed  most  powerfully 
t«>  promote  the  cause  which  it  unskilfully  laboured  to  counteract; 
while  the  youth  and  modesty,  the  learning  and  eloquence  of  the 
priucipal  suflcrus,  by  excitiug  the  pity  and  indignation  of  man- 
kind, operated  with  no  less  effect  in  the  same  direction;  so  that 

the 
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the  people  ■•  of  Scotland,  who  never  wanted  '  excitability/  were 
placed  within  the  sphere  and  operation  of  two  great  moral  powers, 
one  as  strongly  repellent  as  the  other  was  attractive.  This  gave 
birth  to  the  stronger  passions  and  more  extensive  combinations  of 
the  second  period.  Here  also  the  old  religion  was  blindly  in-" 
Btrumental  in  its  own .  destruction.  The  preachers,  driven  from 
the  pulpits,  took  refuge  with  the  great  nobility,  whose  jealousy  of 
the  pride  and  influence  of  the  bishops  disposed  them  to  listen  to 
the  new  doctrines,  and  whose  power  within  their  own  domains 
enabled  them  to  contemn  persecution.  The  people  were  thoroughly 
aroused  by  the  imprudent  and  ill-timed  cruelties  of  the  clergy, 
while  the  diffusion*  of  evangelical  light  darted,  as  appears,  into 
this  remote  region,  immediately  from  Luther,  completely  exposed 
the  scene  of  craft  and  ignorance,  of  aggression  and  acquiescence, 
which,  in  defiance  of  the  good  sense  and  spirit  of  their  ancestors, 
had  long  been  passing  in  Scotland.  There  is  a  period  in  the  con- 
flict of  human  passions  when  it  becomes  a  matter  of  the  nicest 
and  most  delicate  discussion,  to  determine  whether  ancient  and 
existing  authority  is  to  be  upheld  by  applying  the  strong  hand  of 
power,  in  order  to  crush  the  rising  spirit  of  revolt,  or  by  ingenuous 
acknowledgments  of  error,  and  well-timed  dereliction  of  the  most 
.obnoxious  points  at  issue,  once  more  to  conciliate  the  public  .opi- 
nion, and  to  disarm  what  it  is  become  difficult  to  destroy.  Be- 
yond an  undiscovered  -point,  (for  political  calculations  unhappily 
are  not  reducible  to  mathematical  certainty,)  the  former  conduct 
will  recoil  with  destructive  force  on  those  who  venture  the  expe- 
riment ;  while  acknowledgment  of  error  is  accepted  only  as  a  con- 
fession of  weakness,  and  concession  opens  the  way  to  new  and 
more  unreasonable  demands.  The  first  of  these  experiments  was, 
at  this  period,  tried  by  the  prelates;  the  second  by  the  queen 
mother-;  (though  with  a  degree  of  ill  faith  of  which  she  had 
.quickly  cause  to  repent ;)  and  both  when  it  was  too  late. 

In  this  delicate  and  difficult  emergency,  and  one  still  more  dis- 
tressing which  follows,  it  is  impossible  not  to  applaud  the  temper 
rate  and  feeling  hand  with  which  our  author  touches  the  characters 
of  two  illustrious  females,  the  mother  and  the  daughter,  both  of 
whom  eventually  fell  sacrifices  to  this  great  conflict.  We  say,  both ; 
ibr  there  seems  as  little  doubt  that  Mary  of  Guise  died  of  a 
broken  heart  as  that  her  daughter  expired  on  a  scaffold.  From 
the  brutal  revilings,  and  the  still  more  indelicate  and  undeserved 
raillery,  of  Knox  on  the  character  of  the  queen  mother,  every 
modern  will  turn  with  disgust ;  but  if  the  candid  inquirer  wishes 
to-  be  infoKned  by  clear  and' practical  deductions  from  facts,  at 
what  point  of  oppression  in  matters  of  conscience  resistance  be- 
comes justifiable,  to  what  extent  it  may  iawfutfy  be  pursued,  and 
,  yoL.  vii.  no.  xui.  h  hew 
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how  far  retaliation  in  imposing  similar  restraints  ever  becomes 
admissible,  he  will  scarcely  find  a  better  master  (we  do  not  speak 
of  abstract  ami  Ijta illative  works  on  the  subject)  than  our  author, 
in  his  equitable  and  well  balanced  judgment  on  the  conduct  of  this 
princess  ami  the  lords  of  the  congregation.  On  the  behaviour  of 
her  daughter,  in  that  horrible  tragedy,  the  cause  of  all  her  future 
sutFcrings,  Dr.  Cuokt,  baa  spoken  with  a  tenderness  and  reserve, 
higfih  honourable  to  In-  i  a  man  and  a  Scotsman.     Too 

upright  wholly  to  suppress  Ins  own  convictions  on  the  subject, 
■M  I  to  be  overborne  by  the  spirit  of  romance 

and  quixotism,  which,  at  the  distance  of  two  centuries,  has  unac- 
countably seized  upon  certain  of  our  countrymen  as  well  as  hii 
own,  be  dexterously  leaves  those  convictions  to  be  inferred  by  the 
sagacity   of  his  readers  ;    few  of  whom,  as  we  should  suppose, 
will  fail  to  conclude  that  whatever  suspicions  may  or  may  not  be 
entertained  of  Mai  v,  as  having  directly  participated  in  the  murder 
of  her  husband,  (and  surely,  it   the  evidence  of  her  letters  be  dis- 
carded, the  verbal  assurances  of  a  wretch  like  Hnthwell,  in  his 
attempt  to  engage  the  assistance  of  Morton,  can  have  little 
yet  her  indecent  and  precipitate  marriage  with  the  man  who,  after 
the  mere  mockery  of  a  trial,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  an  ac- 
quittal.  WU  known  to  herself  to  stand  condemned  in  the  judg- 
ntnl  of  nine-tenths  of  her  people,  constituted  her  nothing  less  than 
an  accomplice  after  the  fact.     Yet  the  youth  and  beauty  of 
enchanting  woman,  her  royal  dignity,  the  prejudices  of  her  edu- 
cation, and  the  peculiar  difficulties  which  accompanied  her  return 
from  the  seat  of  pleasure  and  gaiety  to  a  barbarous  country,  torn 
in  pieces  by  exasperated  factions,  would  soften,  if  not  subdue,  any 
spirit  but  that  of  political  rancour;  while  the  strong  circumstai 
evidence  against  her  of  two  of  the  foulest  crimes  which  can  stain 
the  female  character,  ought  in  common  decency  to  qualify  the  I 
guage  of  panegyric,  and  even  to  abate  the   feelings  of  commise- 
ration.    'i'h«  H  of  the  two  parties  has  made  them  tedi«> 
circumstantial;  every  rag   of  evidence,  local  or  chronological, 
which  could  be  produced  from  musty  records,  by  one  or  other  of 
these   patient  yet   passiouate   investigators,    has  been   dragged  to 
light,  and  lucn  importance  have  the  advocates  on  both  sides  at- 
tached to  their  respective  causes,  that  they  seemed  to  expect  all 
other  business  to  be  suspended  during  this  grand  assize,  and  t!  at 
the  world  should  enter  with  the  attention  and  industry  of  juries  in- 
to details  of  contradictory  evidence,  relating  to  facts  and  dau 
more  than  two  centuries.     In  opposition  to  such  unreason 
claimants,  Dr.  Cooke,  while  he    writes  with  the  feelings  at  • 
of  a  man  and  a  moralist,  never  seems  to  forget  that  in  an  age  whir 
books  arc  multiplied  to  a  prodigious  extent,  bievity  and  oonpfMsiofl 

are, 
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are,  next  to  that  integrity  which  he  so  eminently  possesses,  the 
first  virtues  of  an  historian,  and  that  when  the  writer  has  onee 
obtained  credit  for  that  great  qualification,  united  with  strong 
and  discriminating  sense,  the  reader  will  thankfully  accept  clear 
and  brief  results  in  the  place  of  elaborate  deduction. 

But  it  is  time  to  enable  our  readers  to  form  their  own  opinion  of 
the  work  before  us. 

*  James  V.  who  understood  the  principles  of  government,  and  bad 
the  most  earnest  desire  to  communicate  to  his  subjects  the  blessings 
which  result  from  it,  did  not  abandon  the  scheme  of  his  most  enlight- 
ened predecessors.  The  rigorous  bondage  which  the  Earl  of  Angus  so 
long  imposed  upon  him  increased  his  antipathy  to  aristocratical  influ- 
ence, and  he  no  sooner  had  emancipated  himself  from  it  than  he  at- 
tempted to  divide  his  nobles.  He  executed  with  the  utmost  steadiness 
the  laws,  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  despise  or  disregard,  and 
be  treated  them  with  a  contempt,  to  which  their  proud  spirits  indig- 
nantly submitted.  To  strengthen  his  efforts  he  conciliated  the  other 
classes  of  the  community.  He  ingratiated  himself  with  the  people  by 
listening  to  their  complaints ;  by  shewing  the  most  humane  attention  to" 
their  wants,  and  he  attached  to  his  interest,  the  clergy,  the  most  wealthy 
and  most  powerful  order  of  the  state.  He  selected  from  them  his  con- 
fidential servants,  conferred  upon  them  the  highest  offices,  and  com- 
mitted to  their  management  the  most  important  and  delicate  negotia- 
tions. They  were  indeed  best  qualified  to  assist  him  and  to  benefit  their' 
country.  Ignorant  and  indifferent  about  religion,  as  too  many  of  them 
were,  (and)  much  cause  as  there  was  to  lament  the  want  of  literature 
and  science,  which  was  conspicuous  in  them  as  a  body :  there  were 
among  them  some  of  exalted  genius,'  (this  is  perhaps  rather  too  much) 

•  and  of  eminentpolitical  talents  :  while  the  nobility,  occupied  with  their 
feuds,  or  elated  with  their  hereditary  dignity,  despised  knowledge  and 
all  who  attempted  to  acquire  it.' 

We  are  not  quite  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  this  general  censure  of 
the  nobility,  whose  prevalent  feeling  towards  the  more  able  and  ac- 
tive ecclesiastics  appears,  at  this  period,  to  have  been  that  of  hatred 
rather  than  contempt. — But  to  proceed : 

*  Sadler's  account  of  his  negociations  with  James  exhibits  in  a  very 
favourable  light  the  acuteness  and  the  steadiness  of  that  monarch. 
When  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  his  favourable  opinion  of  the  Cardi- 
nal, Sadler  stated,  that  this  prelate  was  desirous  to  engross  the  tempo- 
ral, as  well  as  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  kingdom,  and  produced 
intercepted  letters  to  Rome  upon  which  the  charge  was  founded,  James 
replied,  that  the  Cardinal  had  shewn  him  duplicates  of  those  letters  : 
adding,  at  the  same  time,  with  becoming  dignity,  that  he  would  assert 
his  right,  and  that  his  clergy,  who  well  knew  that  he  would  do  so, 
stood  in  proper  awe  of  his  authority.  When  he  was  urged  to  destroy 
the  religious  houses,  and  to  take  possession  of  their  revenues,  he  an- 
swered, as  a  man  of  principle,  thinking  as  he  did,  ought  to  have  done, 

h  2  (hat 
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that  he  looked  upon  such  a  step  as  a  violation  of  religion ;  and  that 
even  upon  the  plea  of  expediency  he  had  no  cause  to  have  recourse  to 
it,  because  the  clergy  would  readily  contribute,  when  he  stood  in  need 
©f  their  contributions.  When,  agreeably  to  the  injunctions  of  the  ex- 
emplary Henry,  Sadler  urged,  as  a  motive  for  the  destruction  of  mo- 
nasteries, the  irregular  and  dissolute  lives  of  the  monks,  the  king  an- 
swered, that  if  the  institutions  were  in  themselves  proper,  tbe  abuse  of 
them  afforded  no  justification  for  invading  them :  but  that  he  would 
rectify  abuses  when  he  had  ascertained  their  existence.' 

In  order  to  estimate  the  native  powers  of  mind,  which  dictated 
these  replies,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  education  of  this 
young  prince,  who  reasoned  with  the  acuteuess  of  a  logician,  aud 
the  precision  of  an  enlightened  casuist,  had  been  almost  wholly 
abandoned  to  buffoons  and  parasites. 

The  solitary  faith  of  a  noble  hostage,  when  tempted  by  the  bribe 
of  freedom  to  betray  his  country,  is  painted  in  these  glowing 
colours. 

*  It  is  delightful  amidst  such  unworthy  conduct  to  behold  the  dig- 
nity and  the  intrepidity  of  virtue.  There  was,  for  the  honour  of  Scot- 
land, one  illustrious  exception  to  the  general  resolution.  The  Earl  of 
Cassels,  the  guest  of  Cranmer,  thought  with  indignation  of  the  treach- 
ery to  which  he  was  exhorted.  His  sense  of  honour,  his  affection  for 
his  two  brothers,  who  had  cheerfully  gone  to  England  to  relieve  him, 
led  him  at  once  to  decide  upon  returning :  he  firmly  declared  that  he 
should  surrender  himself  to  captivity,  that  no  reward,  and  no  danger 
would  make  him  secure  his  own  life  by  the  sacrifice  of  theirs.  This  ge- 
nerosity of  sentiment,  which  contrast  with  the  baseness  of  the  other 
lords  renders  more  conspicuous,  made  a  suitable  impression  upon 
Henry,  and  he  nobly  gave  liberty  both  to  Cassels  and  his  hostages.' 

On  the  base  surrender  of  Wishart  to  Cardinal  Beaton,  our  author 
animadverts  in  a  strain  of  becoming  indignation,  which  at  the  same 
time  does  justice  to  the  purer  morality  of  the  present  age. 

1  I  am  willing  to  believe,  that  notwithstanding  the  too  general  pre- 
valence of  corruption  in  the  present  day,  and  the  proverbial  laxity  of 
faith  in  which  courtiers  indulge,  any  man  of  rank,  who  should  now 
violate  such  an  obligation  as  that  under  which  Both  well  caipe,  would 
be  universally  execrated — would  be  banished  from  the  society  of  all, 
who  had  not  cast  aside  even  the  appearance  of  principle.  That  noble- 
man had  to  encounter,  no  such  ignominy.  It  does  not  appear  that  ei 
was  afterwards  less  regarded,  at  least  upon  this  account  than  he  had 
been  before,  and  even  the  historians  who  record  his  baseness,  have  not 
stigmatized  it  with  that  decisiveness  of  moral  disapprobation  which  they 
ought  to  have  displayed.' 

Never  was  a  reprehension  uttered  with  more  authority  or  better 
^race :  for  tbe  decisiveness  of  moral  censure  (we  use  the  word  in 
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its  proper  sense)  is  with  our  author  a  matter  of  sacred  obligation, 
and  never  omitted  or  misapplied. 

The  deep  impression  which  the  levity  or  buffoonery  of  Knox, 
in  relating  the  murder  of  Beaton,  and  other  events,  appears  to 
have  made  upon  his  mind,  leads  us  to  regret  that  he  did  not  enter 
into  a  critical  investigation,  in  order  to  prove  or  disprove  the  authen- 
ticity of  that  extraordinary  work.  It  is  certain  that  it  was  left  by 
Knox  in  an  unfinished  'state,  and  arranged  and  digested  by  his 
secretary,  with  some  assistance  from  die  Kirk,  about  the  year 
1572.  But  judging  from  internal  evidence,  and  particularly  from 
the  force  and  originality  of  the  most  objectionable  parts,  it  would 
require  proofs  more  convincing  than  now  exist,  that  his  text  has 
been  interpolated,  and  his  memory  injured  by  the  impertinence  and 
scurrility  of  an  editor.  Spottiswood,  indeed,  whose  gratuitous 
kindness  to  the*  father  of  presbytery  in  his  country  is  more  candid 
than  convincing,  doubts  the  general  authenticity  of  the  history  as- 
cribed to  Knox,  because  it  records  facts  which  took  place  after  the 
death  of  the  reputed  writer.  The  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
however,  might  have  recollected  that  the  death  of  Moses  is  re- 
corded at  the  close  of  the  Pentateuch  ;  yet  he  would  scarcely 
impute  those  sacred  books  to  any  other  than  the  great  Jewish 
legislator. 

On  the  assumption  of  the  ministerial  office  by  Knox,  we  cite 
with  pleasure  the  following  reflections. 

'  Whatever  ideas  may  be  entertained  of  the  necessity  of  episcopal' 
ordination,  a  mode  which  viewed  as  a  regulation  of  order  has  many  advan- 
tages, and  which  does  not  stand  in  need  of  the  doubtful  and  disputed' 
support  given  to  it  by  those  who  defend  it  as  of  divine  institution,  and 
as  essential  to  the  very  existence  of  a  Christian  church,  a  more  serious 
and  affecting  designation  to  the  ministry  than  the  one  which  has  been 
recorded  cannot  be  conceived;  and  he  must  surely  attach  to  the  cere- 
monial part  of  Religion  a  value  which  does  not  belong  to  it,  who  can 
have  any  scruple  in  recognizing  Knox  as  a  minister  of  Christ.' 

I>es8  than  this  could  not  be  said  in  defence  of  an  establishment 
to  which  the  writer  belonged,  and  more  in  those  days  needed  not 
to  be  said  for  the  conviction  of  any  rational  and  unprejudiced  mind. 
When  the  terms  of  communion  with  a  Corrupted  church  are  become 
Actually  sinful,  we  are  required,  by  the  highest  authority,  to  '  come 
out  of  her,  that  we  partake  not  of  her  plagues :'  if  in  so  doing, 
(as  was  the  peculiar  happiness  of  the  church  of  England,)  we  can 
carry  along  with  us  a  portion  of  the  old  ministry,  purged  from  their 
errors,  and  enlightened  in  their  views,  it  is  certainly  a  very  high 
privilege ;  if  otherwise,  as  no  church  can  subsist  without  a  minis- 
try, -necessity  is  an  ample  plea  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  or- 
der of  public  teachers.    Such  was  die  conduct  of  Peter  Waldo, 
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ami  such  that  of  Knox.  Let  it,  however,  be  remembered,  that 
the  necessity  must  be  real  and  cogent,  and  that  this  plea  affords  no 
countenance  to  the  pride,  the  levity,  the  conceit  and  the  caprice 
which  are  at  the  bottom  of  almost  all  modern  separations,  and 
thai    perhaps,  as  much  from  our  author's  church  as  of  our  own. 

On  the  demolition  of  the  religious  houses  in  the  first  phrem 
rhi-  congregation,  our  author  lias  thus  dexterously  steered  Between 
the  ScjUB  and  Churybdisof  modern  taste  and  Presbyterian  pre- 
judice. 

1  That  it  is  desirable  that  the  magnificent  fabrics  which  our  ances- 
tors devoted  to  the  solemnization  of  the  rites  of  religion  had  been  preserv- 
ed, DO  one  c;m  for  a  moment  doubt.     Who  that  has  contemplated  i 
with  the  feelings  which  such  objects  are  in  every  susceptible  breast 
calculated  to  excite,   does  not  trace  with   regret  the  mc-uJderi 
ments  of  edifices,  1  I  and  sublimity  of  Which  have 

delighted  to  record  ?  But  we  must  not  yield  so  tar  to  these  impress* 
as  to  be  averse  Is  examine  into  the  merit  which  belongs  to  the  very 
i  by  whom  the  buildings  were  overturned.     Had  the  people  of 
Scotland  been  indifferent  about  their  religious  opinions,  or  coldly  at- 
tached to  them,  had  they  not  been  elevated  by  that  zeal,  which  la 
with  abb.  ri  the  pageantry  of  the  old  superstition,  they  would 

have  purchased  the  ease  and  security  which    all  men  so  dearly  value, 

;i,  or  by  secretly  cherishing  their  te' 
which  v,  have  quietly  perished  ;  ami  had  the  decaying   ! 

dation  of  the  church  I.  r  renewed,  ages  might  have 

elapsed  before  civil  and  religious  liberty  had  been  the  inln  .  our 

country;  we  might  even  now  have  with   amazement  or  with  • 
hel d  other  nations  the  admirable  form  of  government  by  which 

we  are  protected,  we  might  yet  have  been  obliged  to  excite  the  spirit, 
he  gs    of  which   have   been  so  keenly  and  so    injudiciously 

eprobatcl.' 

'  Uel\»re  then  Knox  and  his  adherents  be  branded  as  intemperate 
while  we  read  the  accounts  which  have  been  given,  and 
those  which   must  yet  be  recorded  of  wasted  churches  and  ruined 
monasteries,  let   us  moderate  our  lamentations  by  reflecting  that  this 
was  a  p;  ret  high  in  the  estimation   of  taste  and  sentiment, 

which  we  cannot  scruple  to  have  paid  for  those  rights,  &c." 

On  of  resistance  in  subjects,  our  historian's  reflections, 

drawn  forth  by  the  conduct  of  the  congregation  in  depriving  the 
queen  Regent  of  her  authority,  arc  cautious  and  profouud. 

'  Here,'  (that  is,  in  the  opinion  deliberately  pronounced  by  Willock 
on  this  delicate  subject,)  '  the  doctrine  of  resistance  is  plainly  avowed 
and  as  plainly  defended:  a  doctrine  theoretically  true;  resting  upon 
most  obvious  dictates  of  reason,  yet  the  application  of  which  to  ex- 
isting governments  is  at  all  times  hazardous.  No  question  can  be  con- 
ceived more  hazardous  than  whether  in  any  particular  instance  there 
gistl  t hut  severity  of  oppression,  the  removal  of  which  can  by  no 

evils 
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evils  be  too  clearly  purchased.  Were  man  uniformly  guided,  as  he 
flatters  himself  that  he  is,  by  reason  and  truth,  the  question  might  with 
the  utmost  safety  be  freely  discussed,  and  the  proper  answer  to  it 
steadily  and  unceasingly  inculcated.  But  he  does  not  come  calmly  to 
the  decision ;  his  judgment  is  in  much  danger  of  being  biassed  by  the 
feelings  which  imaginary  or  real  despotism  had  excited,  and  what  still 
more  disqualifies  him  for  such  a  discussion,  his  passions,  his  pride,  his 
self-love,  his. anxiety  to  shew  his  power,  are  generally  called  into  action. 
Although  then  in  the  present  state  of  human  nature  almost  every  attempt 
to  carry  the  doctrine  of  resistance  into  execution,  is,  as  experience 
has  too  strongly  illustrated,  to  be  avoided;  although  it  should  be  stated 
with  the  utmost  caution,  yet  it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  that  it  is  true  ; 
the  knowledge  of  its  truth  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  most  salutary  influ- 
ence upon  the  minds  of  rulers ;  and  there  are  extreme  cases  when  even 
the  most  strenuous  advocate  of  passive  obedience  must  revolt  from  his 
principle,  there  is  a  degree  of  tyranny  to  which  the  human  race  ought 
never  to  submit/ 

Seldom  has  the  native  propensity  of  a  Scotchman  to  resist 
established  authority,  been  checked  by  casuistry  so  discreet  and 
distinguishing  as  this. 

One  citation  more  and  we  have  done. 

'  The  Dissentions  of  the  protestants  strongly  influenced  the  political 
principles,  the  manners,  and  the  general  sentiments  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Scotland.  Indeed  the  important  events,  which  soon  marked  the  history 
of  that  country,  (and)  its  intercourse  with  England  after  both  were 
placed  under  the  same  sovereign,  cannot  be  fully  explained  or  under- 
stood without  adverting  to  these  dissentions.  To  trace  their  nature 
and  effects  afford  entertaining  and  instructive  matter  for  another  work, 
which  as  a  supplement  to  this  history,  the  author,  if  his  book  be 
honoured  with  public  approbation,  and  if  his  other  duties  affurd  him 
leisure,  may  at  some  future  period  undertake.' 

That  such  approbation  will  not  be  withheld,  we  owe  it  to  the 
principles  and  to  the  intelligence  of  the  best  part  of  our  country- 
men not  to  doubt;  and  could  our  suffrage  contribute  in  any  degree 
to  fortify  the  author  in  his  purpose,  we  should  scarcely  hesitate  to 
say,  that  sincerely  as  we  love  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  our 
own  country,  we  would  for  once  willingly  trust  in  presbyterian 
bands,  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  episcopacy  in  Scotland  from  the 
'  close  of  the  present  work  to  its  final  extinction  at  the  Revolution. 
We  trust,  however,  and  believe,  that  he  who  has  freely  censured 
the  errors  of  the  congregation,  will  feel  no  partiality  for  the  cant 
and  hypocrisy  of  the  covenanters,  and  that  he  who  has  treated  the 
character  of  Mary  with  a  delicacy  and  forbearance  so  honourable  to 
his  feelings}  will  tread  lightly  on  the  ashes  of  her  more  innocent  and 
accomplished  grandson.  For  the  political  depravity  of  the  last 
two  Stuarts,  as  sovereigns  of  Scotland,  and  for  the  tyranny  and 
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profligacy  of  then  ministers,  as  well  as:  the  general  servility  and  in- 
solence of  their  prelates,  we  crave  do  indulgence.  I  Inn-  breaches 
of  faith  ;   their  persecuting  spii  it ;  their  nuhtary  ms;  their 

contempt  of  law  and  decency,  will  afford  abundant  scope  to  his 
powerful  pen.     There  were,  bowevri,  among  the  enemio  of  hid 
own  order  and  discipline  ai  that  time,  manj  splendid  exo 
and  we  persuade  ourselves  that  they  will  not  be  overlooked  by  hi* 
candour  and  discrimination. 

With  respect  to  the   portion  of  the  work    now  completed,  it  has 
invested,  with  the  sober  chin  ms  of  truth,  an  Bra  ;t  ■ 
all   the  elegances  of  a  dead  and   a   living   '  narrative 

and  by  song.  To  a  parity  with  such  writers,  though  his  style  is 
vigorous  and  spirited,  the  writer  must  not  aspire;  bat  his  praise  is 
of  a  better  and  an  higher  sort :  to  apply  the  words  of  an  old  histo- 
rian who  had  much  of  the  same  love  ot'  truth  and  virtue  with 

himself,  h*7s  cJj  toijj7jo  uunjxao-j  iripi  aaflm    ?rti  to    uu^jV    KSfjKSWff — 
iJ7s   ug  Xoyayp&Qoi  £vve§i<rav    e~t   to    irgO(7ayayai1?g>ov    nj    ax^oawfi  ij 
*A^fS-«g&y:    he  has    brought   every    action   of    every    person    and 
party  Within  his  grasp  to  the  lest ;  lie  has  made  it  his  business  not 
to  amuse  but  to  inform;  and  to  inculcate   by  example9,  the  great 
outlines  of  human   duty    under  the    difficult  and   i 
circumstances  of  political  combination.      In  one  word, 
public   virtue  and   public  happiness  are  Connected,  (and  botl> 
and  their    contraries    are   inseparable,)  the  man  who  undertakes  to 
write  history  on  these  print :i pies,  and,  with  ability  adequate  to  die 

set   loses  sight  of  his  object,  is  to  be  hailed  by  the 
and  good  of  every  denomination,  not  as  a  teacher  only,   but  as  a 
benefactor  and  friend  of  mankind. 


Art.  VI.  — Voyages  dam  la  Pcnimide  Occidentals  de 
et  dam  Filed?  Ceylon.  Par  M.  I.  Baafner,  traduitsdu  Hollan- 
dois,  par  M.  I.     l'aris,  1812.    2  torn.  Svo. 

rT,HE  world  has  been  apt  to  associate  the  physical  character  of 
*■  the  Dutchman  with  that  of  the  cold- blooded  tribe  of  aniinali. 
No  symptoms  however  of  torpidity  are  apparent  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  '  le'  liefore  us;  on  the  contrary,  then 
indication  that  his  animal  spirits  circled  with  as  much  freedom  and 
rapidity  through  their  proper  channels  as  is  common  to  the  genu* 
at  lai 

We  pretend  not  to  know  the  precise  degree  of  vitality  which  he 
originally  exhibited  at  Amsterdam;  but  his  present  appearance  at 
Paris  has  a  briskness  about  it  which  is  not  unamusiug.  To  drop 
die  metaphor  at  once,  we  more  than  suspect  that  in  passing  through 
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the  Trench  press,  the  work  has  undergone  some  of  those  changes, 
which,  as  we  have  had  more  than  one  occasion  to  notice,  invariably 
take  place  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  every  book  which  falls 
under  the  ever  meddling  and  splenetic  censorship  of  Buonaparte. 

The  predominant  feature  of  these  volumes  is  a  raucorous  and 
malignant  antipathy  to  our  countrymen,  whose  character  and 
conduct  in  their  commerce  with  the  East,  are  the  theme  of  invec- 
tive in  every  page.  With  a  few  exceptions,  however,  it  is  that 
declamatory  kind  of  abuse  which  is  so  easy  to  be  brought  for- 
ward, and  so  difficult  to  disprove.  Where  the  author  or  trans- 
lator ventures  to  descend  to  particulars  he  is  easily  refuted. 

It  is  not  assuredly  the  inclination,  it  cannot  possibly  be  the  in- 
terest, either  of  the  government  or  of  individuals  in  India,  to 
oppress  the  natives  :  so  much  indeed  is  the  contrary  the  case,  that 
there  prevails  a  very  general  and  anxious  wish  to  mitigate  and  re- 
move as  far  as  possible,  the  accumulated  evils  which  have  sprung' 
from  the  worst  of  all  governments,  a  superstitious  hierarchy. 
The  baneful  influence  of  this  powerful  agency  over  the  weakest 
and  most  ignorant  of  mankind  has  insinuated  itself  into  the 
minutest  concerns  of  domestic  life ;  it  accompanies  every  act,  and 
pervades  every  wish  and  every  want.  It  cannot  be  an  easy  task  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  sixty  millions  of  people  thus  circum- 
stanced, nor  will  it  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  the  work  of  a 
day  ;  many  promising  experiments  may  be  tried  in  vain,  others  may 
partially  succeed,  and  others  again  be  productive  of  mischief 
where  good  was  intended.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  run  little 
risk  of  contradiction  in  affirming,  that  the  condition  of  the  native 
Hindoo  is  gradually  and  progressively  improving  under  the  British 
government  of  India ;  which,  though  not  perhaps  the  best  that 
might  be  adopted,  either  for  the  benefit  of  the  natives  or  the  ad- 
vantage of  this  country,  is  superior  in  every  respect  to  any  of  the 
ancient  Hindoo  governments,  or  the  modern  despotism  of  Mahom- 
medan  invaders. 

It  has  been  held  that  the  critic,  in  examining  the  works  of  an 
author,  has  no  business  with  his  character.  We  cannot  sub 
scribe  to  the  full  extent  of  this  doctrine.  A  moral  essay,  or  a 
literary  and  metaphysical  disquisiton  will,  it  is  true,  be  equally 
valuable,  whether  we  are  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the 
author  or  not;  works  of  this  kind  bring  with  thcin  an  intrinsic  test 
of  their  worth,  and  we  require  no  more :  but  there  are  others 
whose  merit  must  chiefly  depend  on  the  character  and  capacity  of 
the  author ;  such  as  the  narrative  of  travels  into  countries  little 
known,  the  relation  of  wonderful  adventures,  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  extraordinary  objects  of  art  and  nature;  in  short,  every 
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production  in  which  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  what  is  advanced, 
cannot  be  determined  from  evidence  furnished  by  the  work  ttsi 

For  these  reasons  we  find  ourselves  I  bilged  to  make  somewhat 
free  with  .Jacob  Haafner ; — the  necessity  is  still  farther  appa- 
rent from  an  expression  of  the  French  translator,  borrowed  n 
a  German  journal  of  some  reputation,  that  these  travels  ap- 
pear *  mi  peu  romancsques,'  '  a  little  inclined  to  the  marvellous,* 
— notwithstanding  the  assurance  of  the  author,  that  what  he  says 
'  ought  uot  to  be  regarded  as  the  fruits  of  imagination,  but  as  real 
events.'  These  (  real  events'  have,  in  fact,  bten^bandied  about,  for 
these  time,  years,  in  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  and  are  here  re- 
peated in  so  confused  and  inaccurate  a  manner,  that  the  misrepre- 
sentation of  them  is  apparent  at  thefirat  glance. 

oh  Haafner,  the  French  biographer  says,  was  the  son  of  an 
apothecary  at  Halle;  hut  himself'  tells  us,  and  lie  ought  to  know 
best,  that  he  was  bom  at  Colmar,  in  Upper  Alsace.  At  eleven 
years  of  age  he  embarked  with  his  father  for  Batawa.  On  the  pas- 
sage the  father  was  attacked  with  a  fever,  which  put  an  end  to  his 
life  just  aa  they  approached  the  Cape.  The  seaman  who  attended 
him  in  his  illness,  contrived  to  rob  him  of  a  bag  of  money  and 
other  valuable  effects,  which,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  under  so 
rigorous  and  despotic  a  government  as  that  of  a  Dutch  Indiaman, 
could  never  be  recovered  :  what  is  still  stranecr,  this  youth,  whose 
father  had  been  appointed  '  medecm  en  chef,'  could  not  find  one 
friend  to  take  him  by  the  hand,  and  prevent  his  vagabondizing  for 
seven  years  (his  biographer^  s  twelve)  over  the  Indian  seas.  It 
Mas  scarcely  to  be  expected  that,  in  the  situation  of  cabin-boy  to  a 
Dutch  hooker,  manned  w  ith  Malays  and  Laacars,  a  boy  of  eleven 
years  of  age  should  improve  much  in  his  education;  but  Haafner 
was  a  prodigy.  His  brutal  captain,  it  seems,  had  flogged  two 
Lascars,  in  so  dreadful  a  manner  that  they  died,  and  he  drew  up  a 
proch-vcrbal  against  him  in  so  powerful  and  affecting  a  stile,  that 
the  fiscal  of  Negapatnam  was  struck  with  it,  and  immediately  ap- 
pointed the  writer  to  a  clerkship  in  the  factory-  This  situation  waS 
not  exactly  suited  to  a  person  of  Ilaalner's  aspiring  pi  p\- 

ing  at  :i  desk,  with  a  small  salary,  and  no  perquisites,  In  Id  out  hut 
little  prospect  of  accomplishing  what  his  whole  mind  appears  to 
have  been  bent  upon,  making  a  fortune.  He  tells  us  indeed  very 
candidly   that  the  two  word  \Ht  have  caused  the  ruin  of 

the  DtttCh  company,  that  they  will  lead  to  the  destruction  of  all 
other  companies,  and  thai  they  carry  with  them  ihe  devastation  and 
depopulation  Of  Whole  kingdoms:  and  he  adds  that,  often  persons 
returuiug  to  Europe,  nine  may  be  set  down  as  having  '  made  their 
fortunes,  by  the  most  infamous  means.  The  honourable  exception 
of  the  tenth  man  is  of  course  reserved  for  Jacob  Ilaafuer. 
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It  happened  (rather  oddly,  in  so  large  a  settlement  as  Negapat- 
Dam)  that  there  was  but  one  man  *  who  could  post  up  the  journal 
RltO  the  ledger,' and  be  was  too  Mirl\  to  KMt  Haafner  any  informa- 
tion an  the  .subject.  In  llr  u -n  mouths,  however, 
by  genius  an  made  himself  master  of  the  whole 
mystery  of  book-kee]  which  occasion  he  breaks  out  into  a 
sublime  apostrophe  to  the  powen  of  the  human  mind  in  subdu- 
ing the  difficulties  of  the  multiplication  table  ! — He  seems  not,  how- 
ever, t<i  h;ue  acquired  much  reputation  at  Negapatnam  ;  he  quar- 
relled, very  justly,  if  he  speaks  truth,  with  hi  and  was  dis- 
missed \i  i\  unjustly  by  the  governor.  \\  hat  was  now  to  be  done.: 
He  had  heard  that,  SXUOng  the  English)  nothing  was  more  easy  l'i>r 
a  prudent  man  than  .'/«'  /aire  fortune — but  he  was  unacquainted 
with  the  language:  an  English  deserter  was  fortunately  serving  in 
the  garrison;  by  his  assistance  lie  soon  mastered  :l,  and  his  sue 
at  Madras  was  no  longer  doubtful.  How  often  did  his  imagi- 
nation paint  hifi  return  to  his  family  loaded  with  wealth  !  how  often 
did  he  devoutly  express  a  wish  to  find  them  miserably  poor,  for  the 
sole  satisfaction  of  having  it  in  his  power  to  make  them  rich!  Just, 
however,  as  he  was  setting  out  on  his  journey,  oue  of  his  country- 
men, less  sanguine  than  the  rest,  awakened  him  from  his  gulden 
dreams,  pointed  out  the  wicket!.  II  sfl  the  folly  of  deserting 
blS  OOOntry,  and  offered  Imu  the  situation  of  book-keeper  at  the 
small  settlement  •  >l  To Sadras,  therefore,  he  went.  Sub- 
sequent events  at  this  piace,  laid  the  foundation  --f  that  deadly  anti- 
pathy which  every  page  of  his  book  breathes  against  the  English 
name  in  India. 

Our  tranquillity,'  he  says,  (  was  not  of  long  duration;  an  ene- 
my, not  less  vindictive  and  cruel  than  Hyder  Ali,  (who  had  previ- 
ously disturbed  his  repose,)  and  infinitely  more  perfidious  came 
upon  us  by  sm prize,  just  as  an  assassin  attacks  the  peaceable  tra- 
veller in  a  forest;'  ami  he  adds,  in  &  note,  *  the  Machiavelian  and 
abominable  system  practised  by  the  English,  of  making  war  upon 
their  neighbours  without  previous  notice,  can  only  be  attributed 
to  their  cowardice  and  rapacity/ 

This  event/  continues  he,  *  took  place  on  the  17th  June, 
I,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  M.  de  Neys,  the  chief 
of  Sadras,  had  invited  us  to  dinner,  and  we  were  still  at  table, 
when  die  Serjeant  of  the  guard  entered  the  hall,  and  infornud 
M.  de  Neys  that  an  English  oflicer,  carrying  a  white  handkerchief 
at  the  end  of  a  walking  stick,  asked  to  speak  with  him.  No  one 
at  that  moment  paid  any  regard  to  the  white  handkerchief.  i(  'ITie 
more  the  merrier/'  replied  M.  de  Neys,  "  let  him  come  in;  he 
nk  with  us  to  the  properity  of  Sadras." 

This 
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This  officer,  it  seems,  came  from  the  head  quarters  at  Chingle- 
put,  to  summon  the  fort ;  he  was,  no  doubt,  an  unwelcome  visitor ; 
but  M.  de  Neys  at  least  must  have  been  prepared  for  him.  Wo 
cannot  state  the  day  on  which  it  was  summoned,  as  the  Gazette  is 
silent  on  the  surrender  of  this  unimportant  place ;  but  it  most  as- 
suredly was  not  on  the  17th  of  June.  Lord  Macartney  carried  out, 
in  the  Swallow  packet,  intelligence  of  the  war  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Holland,  and  he  did  not  arrive  until  the  21st  of  June.  He 
certainly  lost  no  time  in  acting  upon  his  instructions,  which  were 
to  seize  every  Dutch  ship  and  factory  within  his  reach.  These 
factories,  in  the  midst  of  peace  and  professed  friendship,  were,  in 
fact,  affording  money,  clothing,  and  ammunition  to  Hyder  Ali,  and 
were  at  the  same  time  so  many  vents  for  his  plunder.  Neither  can 
it  be  true  that  M.  de  Neys  was  taken  by  surprize,  as,  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Swallow,  a  French  frigate  had  carried  intelligence  of 
the  war  to  every  Dutch  settlement  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and 
given  them  sufficient  notice  to  put  themselves  into  a  posture  of  de- 
fence. The  dinner  scene,  therefore,  and  all  that  follows  it,  re- 
specting the  violation  of  the  articles  of  capitulation,  must  fall  un- 
der' those  portions  of  Jacob  Haafner's  book,  which  his  sagacious 
countrymeu  have  set  down  as  '  un  peu  romanesque.' 

We  are  not  much  surprised  to  find  an  accusation  against  the 
governor  of  Negapatnam,  for  having  sold  that  settlement,  nay 
made  a  present  of  it,  to  the  English:  but  it  was  the  same  governor, 
unfortunately,  who  had  dismissed  him  from  the  Company's  service. 
He  observes  farther,  that  selling  or  giving  forts  is  a  common  prac- 
tice with  the  Dutch.  We  have  heard  indeed  of  a  Dutch  governor 
selling  gunpowder  to  the  enemy  that  was  besieging  him,  but  we 
are  quite  sure  that  there  was  no  treachery  in  the  surrender  of  ,Ne- 
gapatnam.  On  the  21st  of  October  it  was  invested  by  more  than- 
4000  men.  On  the  30th  the  lines  and  redoubts  were  carried,  and 
on  the  1 2th  of  November,  the  town  and  fort  surrendered  by  capitu- 
lation, after  making  two  vigorous  and  desperate  sallies. 

The  irruption  of  Hyder  Ali  into  the  Carnatic,  and  the  flight  of 
its  wretched  inhabitants  to  Madras,  created  that  dreadful  famine, 
of  which  hundreds  perished  daily  in  the  streets.  The  sufferings  of 
die  settlement  were  aggravated  by  a  tremendous  storm,  which  de- 
stroyed the  rice  ships,  that  had  been  collected  with  in6nite  pains,  by 
the  government.  This  melancholy  event  furnishes  a  noble  subject 
for  the  venemous  pen  of  the  Dutchman. 

The  famine  at  Madras,  he  says,  *  was  created  upon  the  same 
principle  as  that  which  desolated  Bengal,  where  three  millions  of 
souls  perished,  to  satisfy  the  insatiable  avarice  of  a  company  of 
monopolizers,  with  the  execrable  Clive  at  their  head/    He  assert* 

that 
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that  the  delay  in  discharging  the  cargoes  of  rice  from  the  vessels 
in  Madras  roads,  had  no  other  object  than  that  of  raising  the 
price  of  grain  and  other  provisions,  with  which  the  magazines  were 
already  abundantly  supplied;  that  the  storm  which  destroyed  them, 
taok  place  on  the  2d  of  October,  1782,  after  infallible  signs  of  its 
terrible  approach  had  been  announced  to  all  the  world  for  eight 
days ;  that  if  Mr.  Willoughby  had  been  governor,  instead  of  the 
cruel  Macartney,  (the  same  Macartney  he  observes,  who  went  am- 
bassador to  China,  from  whence,  God  be  praised,  he  returned  with- 
out doing  anything,)  it  is  certain  that  not  a  soul  would  have  perished 
of  hunger;  that  while  the  streets  of  Madras  were  crouded  with 
the  dead  and  the  dying,  the  English  shewed  not  the  least  compas- 
sion in  passing  through  the  midst  of  these  victims  of  their  infernal 
system;  that  they  carried  their  barbarity  so  far  as  to  drive  more  than 
2000  of  these  wretches  beyond  the  walls  of  the  city,  where  they 
remained  three  days,  stretching  their  feeble  anus  towards  Madras, 
to  implore  the  pity  of  their  oppressors;  that  this  dreadful  spectacle 
was  regarded  by  the  English  with  the  most  revolting  insensibility ;— • 
-with  much  more  of  a  similar  kind,  repeated  over  and  over,  and 
constantly  followed  by  the  most  abusive  and  opprobrious  mentiou 
of  the  British  name. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  for  us- to  say,  that  the  whole  of  this  state- 
went  is  unfounded.  In  the  first  place  it  is  false,  that  the  storm 
J»appened  on  the  2d  of  October;  it  is  equally  false  that  its  ap- 
proach was  announced  eight  days  before,  or  indeed  at  all.  It 
took  place  on  the  15th  of  October,  and  was  so  little  expected,  that 
all  the  small  craft,  and  the  boats  of  the  squadron  of  Sir  Edward 
Hughes,  were  employed  the  whole  morning  of  that  day,  in  carry- 
ing provisions  and  water  to  .the  ships ;  which  were  so  unpre- 
pared for  it,  that  they  were  obliged  to  slip  their  cables  and  put 
to  sea.  It  is  too  absurd  to  suppose  for  a  moment,  that '  the  delay 
of  landing  the  grain  was  in  the  expectation  of  a  storm ;'  and  it  is 
a  malevolent  falsehood  to  say  that  the  warehouses  were  full 
of  grain.  The  select  committee  observe,  in  their  letter  to  Sir 
Edward  Hughes,  '  that  die  rice  then  at  the  Presidency  did  not  ex- 
ceed thirty  thousand  bags:  that  the  quantity  afloat  in  the  roads  was 
about  as  much  more;  that  the. monthly  consumption  was,  at  the 
least,  fifty  thousand  bags/  And  they  farther  observe,  '  that  the 
number  of  boats  required  for  the  daily  service  of  his  squadron,  had, 
in  a  great  measure,  deprived  them  of  the  means  of  landing  the 
grain  from  the  vessels  in  the  road/  The  calumny  vented  against 
Lord  Macartney  is' scarcely  deserving  of  notice.  The  committee 
abovementioned  observe, '  that  the  government  had  the  melancholy 
truth  before  it,  that  no  human  effort  could  prevent  the  fate,  which 
the  certain  and  immediate  prospect  of  famine  presented  to  the  mi- 
serable 
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serablc  inhabitants    of   the    settlement.'     With   regard  to    Ix>rd 
Macartney  individually,  hi  iirst  to  set  the  example  of  send- 

ing away  every   servant  of  every   description,   that   was  not  tfa 
Ultel)  uerLv-:u\  in  be  kept;  and  we  can  tell  tin:-  calumniator,  from 
our  own  knowledge,  that  the  humanity  of  tli>   government  and  of 
individuals   was  constant  and  unrcmittinjr,  m  devising  mean* 
militating  the  calamity;  and  dial  nourishment  w:is  rlaiK  distributed 
tn  many  motuanda,  under  the  walls  of  Madras.     It  is  totally  false 
that  '2000  or  any  number  were  driven  out  of  the  town.     On  the 
contrary,  a  notice  was  published  in  various  languages,  that  all  who 
had   not  a   sufficient  stock  of  provisions  on  hand,    and  who  might 
choose  voluntarily  to  leave  the  town,  would  be  supplied  with  a 
tain  quantity  of  rice,  and  furnished  with  an  escort  to  the  provinces 
which  had  not  suffered;  in  consequence  of  which,  many  thousand* 
were  saved. 

But  the.  accuracy  of  Jacob  Haafner  is  at  least  equal  to  hi? 
honesty.  He  tellsuslliat.no  the.takiiiL'  of  Sadras,  (whithei  he  weal 
a  beggar,)  he  carried  away  with  him  ISO  pagodas;  that  the  rest  of 
his  property  consisted  in  3000  pagodas  in  money  and  merchandise. 
of  which  he  was  plundered  by  the  English;  and  1000  pagodas 
which  he  had  lent  to  M.  de  Nevs,  for  the  public  sei  low 

did  he  contrive  to  realize  this /mm  r  did  he  too  oppress  the  p 
Hindoos,  alter  the  manner  of  the  English  s  This  accumulation, 
property,  however,  is  not  the  ground  on  which  we  mean  to  hu- 
ll his  integrity.  There  is  a  little  history  res]  die  1000 
pagodas  lent  to  M.  de  Ne_\s,  which  furnishes  a  pretty  trait  in  the 
character  of  this  conscientious  Dutchman,  for  he  appears  exceed- 
ingly anxious  throughout  his  narrative, to  be  esteemed  'an  honour- 
able man.' 

The  day  after  the  signing  of  the  articles  of  capitulation,  de  Neva 
apprised  Haafner  that  lie  had  taken  out  of  the  public  treasury 
l').(XX)  pasodaa,  md  thai  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  the  books 
correspond.  Haafner  did  not  greatly  relish  the  proposition,  for 
if  this  violation  of  the  terms  should  be  discovered,  it  would  expose 
him  to  the  wrath  of  Captain  Maekay,  the  English  officer,  of  whom 
he  appears  to  have  entertained  a  sufficient  dread.     il<  the 

governor  therefore  to  replace  the  money,  giving  him  a  hint  at  the 
same  time  concerning  the  repayment  of  his  thousand  pagodas. 
The  governor  observed  it  was  too  late,  for  diat  Captain  Mas 
had  got  the  keys;  and  that  if  he  did  not  use  his  best  endeavnu-. 
extricate  him  from  his  embarrassment,  he  would  not  only  not  re- 
pay him  the  thousand  pagodas,  but  also  make  known  to  the  Com- 
pany the  little  zeal  which  he  had  mani.i  its  interests:  but 
that,  if  he  would  alter  the  books,  he  w.ould  not  only  repay  him 
the  thousand  pagodas,  and  make  him  a  handsome  present;  but 
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would  also  acquaint  the  directors  with  his  merits  in  this  ticklish 
affair.  Haafners  integrity  was  nut  proof  against  so  many  tempta- 
tions. '  The  fear,1  says  he,  '  of  losing  my  money,  the  service  I 
should  render  the  Company  in  snatching  a  considerable  sum  from 
the  greedy  hands  of  the  English,  the  hope  of  accelerating  my 
advancement,  and  the  dread  of  Mr.  Mackay,  Sec.  all  these  consi- 
derations determined  dm  to  give  myself  uj>  to  his  wishes.'  And  h* 
teuVuB  iliai  he*  managed  this  dangerous  busiuess  of  falsifying  th« 
books  so  well,  that  it  was  never  discovered. 

The  farther  WG  proceed  in  the  narrative,  the  more  we  dev 
the   real   character    of  Jacob    llaafner.       His    ;<  n  iMlitv,  he,  says 
was  too  great  to  suffer  him  to  remain  at   Madias,  (where,  by. the 
way,  lie-   had  been  lent  as  a  prisoner  of  war,)  among  the  scenes  of 
misery  yghirh  he  daily   <-i  m  discover,    liov.t -ver, 

another  reason,  for  his  quitting  this  place. — he  had  outstaid  both 
his  reputation  and  his  money,  On  bis  arrival,  lie  engaged  himself 
as  clerk  to  an   English  attorney:  he  then  enter  i  vice  of 

M.  de  Sonza,  a  Portuguese  merchant,  who  broke  his  head,  turned 
him  out  of  his  house,  and  sent  him  100  pagodas  as  compensation 
money.  These  being  nearly  exhausted,  and  no  farther  supply  offer- 
ing, he  was  driven  to  the  necessity  of  purchasing  an  open  boat,  so' 
leaky  as  to  be  nearly  rilled  with  water  when  launched  from  the 
beach,  in  this  crazy  machine,  at  the  height  of  the  had  season, 
when  not  a  vessel  can  venture  to  approach  the  coast,  he  put  to  sea 
with  a  view  to  reach  iVunquebar,  or  some  other  place  to  the  south- 
ward. A  shot  from  Fort  St.  George  DrOUghl  him  back,  he  was 
conducted  as  a  spy  to  the  government  house,  and  recognized  by 
Major  Sydenham,  whom  he  entreated  to  intercede  in  his  behalf. 
The  Major's  representation,  it  seems,  had  the  desired  etlecl;  for 
Lord  Macartney,  after  some  friendly  admonition*  respecting  prison- 
ers on  their  parole  stealing  away  from  a  garrison  town,  allowed 
him  to  proceed — on  condition  however  that  be  took  charge  of  a 
packet  of  letters  for  Colonel  Hamilton,  at  Trauquebar;  a  condition 
which  he  accepted  with  apparent  Batisractknij  and  a  solemn  pro- 
mise to  execute  faithfully.  '  This  paper  then/  said  Lord  Macart- 
ney, '  contains  an  order  to  the  Colonel  to  pay  you  one  thousand 
,  if  you  fulfil  your  mission:'  and  so  saying,  he  shook  him 
the  hand  and  wished  him  a  good  voyage. 

Those  who  were  acquainted  with  this  wary  statesman,  who  be- 
stowed his  qonfidence  only  where  he  knew  it  would  not  be  abused; 
who  remember  the  distant,  but  dignified  deportmeut  of  this  noble- 
man, who,  with  the  apparent  hauteur,  possessed  the  real  urbanity 
of  the  old  school,  will  hesitate,  with  us,  in  believing  that  he  would 
commit  papers  of  any  consequence  to  an  enemy  taken  in  the  act 
of  breaking  his  parole;  or  that  he  would  descend  to  the  familiarity 
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of  .shaking  hands  with  a  draggled  Dutchman,  just  escaped  from  a 
Leaky  eatamaiau. 

With  the  letters  however  he  put  off,    lauding  at  Sadras  and 
Other  places,  and  asp  both  by 

aea  and   land/     On   the  way,  he  began  t<>  debate  with  bin 

S  to  Colonel  Han i 
the  question  proved  so  difficult  to  determine,  that  he  was  unable  t 
closi  ;  The  breach  ot  j >i  ;  that  was  < 

iterbalanced   by  the  service  rendered  to  his  country;  the  gri 
ict  lay  between  I    the  thousand  pagodas,  and 

hatred  he  felt  for  the  English,  to  whom  die  withholding  of  the  let 

ivooid  occasion  an  infinite  Heal  of  m  ter  a  displ 

of  much  true   (iermau  sentimentality,   he  resolved  finally  t 

Lord  Macartney's  lettera  to  1-Vmdicheviy,  and  give  them  up  to  tli 
French  Admiral  SutfVein. 

A  great  part  of  the  lust  volume  is  occupied  with  tins  expedition, 
in  whicli  he  introduce  tun  with  u  £irl  of  fifteen,  the  dauuh- 

ler    of  a    Dutch,    BOrjeantf    DJ   a  native    woman.      This   '  amiable 
creature'   had  been  betrothed  to  a  young  man  whom 
called  from  Madras  to  Trincon  >  I  Haafncr,  in  lu- 

Lonlrived  la  seduce  her  all'iu  tious.      At  Traiujuebar  lie  again  nut 
with  bet  and  her  mother :  indeed  his  expedition  seems  to  have  had 
iio   other  object   than   that  of  following  these  women  fur  a  su 
aisteuce.     So  tiiat  Ilyder  Aii  might  pay  then  a  visit,  be 

proposed  to  go  to  Jaffnapatuam.     The  mother  refused  to  uc< 
pauv  hun,  but  delivered  her  daughter  into  his  hands,  to  be 
to  her  betrothed-  husband:   the  girl,  ,  chose  to  villi 

Ha:  hi   informs   his    leaders    that  *  she  abandoned   In- 

to him  entirely  and  unconditionally;  not  as  his  wife,   but 
mMtn  Ins  slave  tumid  not  deem  bet  worthy  of  the 

A  rhapsody  in  the  finest  stile  <-t   K  bri 

I  nu  tn  .1  ,;fiia|):i!uam,   with  this  charming  girl,  in  whose  t 
'  he  forgot  all  na  past  misfortunes,  all  Ins  reuolutii  j  pan- 

iture,  nil  Q  his  friends.1     With  bet 

termined  tu  •  i  hut  at  Jafiuapatuam,  from  wi 

nothing  but  ii  'ear  him.     How  he  contn 

live  here,  without  money  and  without  employment,  he  does  not 
id  to  infwim   us.     We  h  at   ■  loss  to  ascertain 

bis  continuance  at  tins  place;   he  is  iring  oJ   dales,   pro- 

has  not  been  fortunate  in  ,; 
which.  In  oider  however  to  kind  of  authen- 

ticity on  thai  adrer*  utwilh 

his  usual  success.     '  b  was,'  laya  he,  *  ou  Tuesday  the  24(h 
vemt  about  3  o'clock  in  the  uO  »arkcd 

wi.  buaid  .  |ga.!     Now  1  lanci*  Moofe,  (and  he  is  DO  mean 
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authority,)  tells  us,  in  his  Almanack  for  1732,  that  the  24th  No- 
vember of  that  year,  fell  on  ■  Sunday.     In  short,  we  are  quite 
satisfied  that  the  whole  of  this  Chelinga  expedition,  which  occupies 
lore  than  two   thirds   of  the  first  volume,  is  neither   more  nor 
ess  than  a  downright  fiction. 

We  find  the  author  at  die  opening  of  the  second  volume,  at  Bimili- 
[xitunm  on  the  coast  of  Orissa,  preparing  for  a  journey  to  the  south- 
ward; hod  conclude*  from  some  incidental  circumstances,  that  not 
nore  tlinu  twelve  months  intervened  between  his  sitting  down  for 
i  nam,  and  setting  out  on  his  jon  im  Bimili- 

paluum.  Yet  in  this  short  period,  all  traces  of  his  dear  Anne  (as 
fie  calls  her)  Beem  to  have  been  wiped  from  his  memory.  Her 
is  now  supplied  with  a  Devadaschie,  or  Hindoo  dancing 
,  of  the  name  of  Mamia,  of  whom  he  is,  if  possible,  more 
noured  than  he  was  of  the  '  adorable  Anne.'  His  amours  with 
this  interesting  Hindoo  certainly  form  no  disagreeable  episode. 
To  the  Sprtgbuniees  and  activity  of  Le  Vaillanl's  Narina,  Mamia 
adds  feeling  and  sentiment;  her  affection  appears  to  have  been 
pure  juid  unshaken,  end  she  lost  her  life  to  save  that  of  her  lover, 
vho,  in  our  Opinion,  was  little  deserving  of  such  a  sacrifice.  The 
w  hole  work  indeed  is  written  in  the  stile  and  manner  of  Le  Vail- 
lanl's travels  in  southern  Africa,  aud  may  probably  contain  about 
the  same  proportion  of  truth  and  fiction,  as  that  amusing  romance. 
This  part  of  it  would  be  read  with  considerable  interest,  were  it 
not  for  the  constant  recurrence  of  the  author's  rancorous  abuse  of 
English.  His  invectives  are  more  violent,  aud  his  charges 
nore  unfounded  if  possible,  in  this,  than  in  tliT;  first  volume :  and  he 
frank  U  avows,  that  '  he  is  blinded  by  the  hatred  which  he  bears  to 
■  despots  of  India.'  He  consoles  himself,  however,  writh  re- 
ihat  their  dominion  cannot  last  longer  than  50  years  from 
he  tune  of  his  writing*  Vet  with  the  exception  of  the  fright  into 
ivhieh  he  was  in,  Captain  Mackay  at  Sadras,  and  a  little 

rudeness  which  he  experienced  from  a  young  oflicer  who  '  d — d 
the  Dutch,'  he  appears  to  have  had  no  personal  reason  to  complain 
•  hem.  On  tlie  contrary  they  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently 
ready  to  favor  his  supreme  wish  '  de  faire  fortune.'  At  a  choul- 
try near  Mazulipatuam,  he  met  with  a  Mr.  Harclay,  newly  ap- 
>ed  governor  o\'  that  place.  In  the  course  of  their  conver- 
sion, the  indiscreet  Englishman  avowed  that  he  had  come  out  to 
recruit  his  finances  ;  dial  his  father,  who  was  a  member  of  parlia- 
r,  and  had  mined  himself  by  play,  would  himself  have  come  to 
India  to  pick  up  a  few  bumjted  thousaud  pounds,  if  his  health 
iiad  permitted;  that  he  had  been  but  eight  months  in  India, 
M  put  in  possession  of  ine  of  die  best  things  on  that 
of  Madras  (Lord  Macartney)  had  assured 
»yi    vii    .no.  xiii.  l  him 
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him  that  in  less  than  five  years  he  might  make  his  fortune;  that  he 
had  received  a  few  instructions  on  this  head ;  but,  being  equally 
ignorant  of  the  language  and  custom!  of  the  natives,  he  would  ap- 
point him,  (Haafnci,)  who  seemed  to  understand  both,  deputy 
receiver  of  the  revenues,  if  he  would  enter  his  service:  Haa  finer 
refused  this  seducing  offer,  alleging  that  the  wealth  which  he  had 
already  accumulated  (in  what  maimer,  we  are  left  to  conjecture,) 
was  sufficient  to  allow  him  to  retire  to  his  own  country. 

*  No,'  ejaculated  lie  when  this  Mr.  llarclay  was  gone,  '  Heaven  pre- 
serve me  from  such  an  employment!  No,  never  can  I  become  the  op- 
pressor of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  frequently  unable  to  pay  the  heavy 
taxes  imposed  upon  them,  and  whose  whole  wealth  consists  in  a  misera- 
ble hut  of  straw,  a  mat  which  serves  at  the  same  time  as  a  bed  and  m 
•eat,  two  earthen  vessels  to  prepare  their  food,  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth 
to  cover  their  nakedness,  and  a  chest  to  hold  the  little  properly  which 
they  may  possess.  It  was  with  a  hrart  rilled  with  griet 'and  indignation, 
that  I  followed  with  my  eyes  this  hungry  vulture,  who  was  about  to 
occupy  a  situation,  which  ought  to  be  honourable ;  for  the  sake  only  of 
fattening  himself,  after  the  example  of  Michalson  his  predecessor, 
with  the  sweat  and  blood  of  the  miserable  inhabitants  of  Mazulipatnaui.' 

In  truth,  Mr.  Harclay  was  rightly  served  for  bestowing  his  confi- 
dence at  first  sight  upon  a  foreign  vagabond.  We  hope  that  the  East 
India  Company  dismissed  him  from  thvir  employ  as  soon  as  they 
were  apprized  of  his  folly,  which  we  think  must  have  been  the  case, 
as  we  do  not  find  any  such  name  upon  their  records.  Seriously, 
the  whole  of  this  story  is  a  ridiculous  fable.  In  1783  Mr.  James 
Daniell  was  resident  or  chief  at  Mazulipatuam,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  James  Hodges  in  1784.  Harclay  and  his  predecessor 
Michalson,  therefore,  are  two  fabricated  names,  which  will  pais 
on  the  continent,  as  well  as  any  others,  for  those  of  two  '  hungry 
vultures/  who  made  their  fortunes  by  wringing  from  the  '  hard 
hands'  of  the  peasants  of  Mazulipatnam  their  '  vile  trash,  in  the  form 
of  rupees  and  pagodas/ 

In  the  course  of  this  volume  Mr.  Hastings  comes  in  for  his  pro- 
portion of  abuse  ;  and  a  whole  chapter  is  dedicated  to  the  '  seven 
and  forty  capital  crimes  with  which  he  was  charged,  hut  of  which 
both  he  and  his  counsel  knew  before  hand  that  the  judges  would 
acquit  him,  provided  he  would  make  the  sacrifice  of  a  couple  of 
hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  !  lie  was  not  only  declared  not 
guilty,  but  what  is  more,  saw  himself  elevated  to  the  peerage  of 
England !' 

It  is  amusing  to  witness  the  delight  with  which  this  kind-hearted 
Dutchman  dwells  on  our  disasters  in  India.  He  details  with  un- 
common glee  the  unfortunate  affair  at  Perambani,  in  which  Colonel 
Bailey's  detachment  was  defeated  ;  and  adds  that  if  Hvder  Ali  and 
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Tippo  SaLcb  bad  managed  rightly,  the  English  would  have  been 
driven  out  of  the  countrv .  '  What  a  blessing/  he  exclaims,  *  would 
this  have  been  tor  humanity !  what  glory  lor  the  Nabob  of  My- 
sore !'  But  as  both  these  worthies  frustrated  his  expectations, 
he  bursts  out  into  a  rapturous  exclamation ;  '  Zemauu  Shaw ! 
Holkar!  my  hopes  still  live  in  you!'  Hyder  Ali  is  however  his 
chief  favourite;  he  calls  him  'an  ardent  friend  to  the  interests  of 
humanity ;'  and  aflirms  that '  he  was,  iu  every  sense  of  the  wordy 
a  grvut  prince,  and  infinitely  more  deserving  of  that  tide  than  Alex- 
ander, Charles  XII.,  and  many  others  to  whom  adulation  has 
prostituted  it.'  We  had  almost  persuaded  ourselves  that  Buona- 
parte was  meant  to  be  included  among  those  ■  many  others',  until 
we  observed,  in  the  preface  to  the  second  volume,  the  following 
paragraph. 

'The  beloved  monarch  who  now  governs  us,  will  take  these  people 
(the  Hindoos)  under  his  mighty  protection.  His  well  known  justice 
and  humanity  will  not  permit  them  to  be  oppressed  and  trampled  upon 
as  they  have  hitherto  been.  He  will  prevent  every  kind  of  vexation, 
and  his  paternal  goodness  will  extend  itself  to  those  Hindoos  who  are 
his  subjects,  with  the  same  zeal  which  he  manifests  in  restoring  to 
Europe  tranquillity  and  peace/ 

It  is  lamentable,  Jacob  says,  that  the  great  Hyder  Ali  has  not 
yet  found  a  well-informed  and  faithful  biographer ;  and  he  there- 
fore undertakes  to  give  a  '  Notice  Historique'  on  this  'father  of 
his  people,'  every  particle  of  which  is  ridiculously  false.  He 
neither  knows  his  parents,  the  place  where,  uor  the  time  when  he 
was  born,  nor  when  and  where  he  died ;  neither  is  he  correctly 
informed  of  the  education  which  he  received,  the  disposition  which 
he  evinced  while  a  youth,  the  feats  which  he  performed,  the  tricks 
by  which  he  ascended  the  musnud  of  Mysore  ;  nor  in  short,  of  any 
one  circumstance  of  his  chequered  life.  After  acquainting  us  that 
he  died  at  Arcot,  (which  is  not  true,  for  he  died  at  Chittoor,)  he 
observes  that  certain  proofs  have  been  found  that  this  prince  was 
poisoned. 

'O  Anglois!  Anglois  !  and  you,  unfortunate  Tippo,  who  exhibit  so 
terrible  an  example  of  the  frail  and  gloomy  lot  of  the  great ;  you,  like 
another  Hannibal,  had  sworn,  while  yet  an  infant,  upon  the  Coran  to 
your  father  an  eternal  hatred  against  the  English  !  But,  alas!  you  were 
not  permitted  to  fulfil  this  noble  vow,  of  which  you  were  yourself  the 
victim  r 

This  amiable  prince  also  fell,  it  seems,  by  the  craft  and  treachery 
of  the  English,  '  for  it  was  only  by  surprize  that  Sei  iugapatnam 
was  taken,  when  Tippo  Saheb  died  by  the  sword  of  a  hired  assassin. 
The  city  was  then  given  up  to  pillage,  and  the  women  of  the  king 
sew  themselves  exposed  to  the  brutality  of  the  English  soldiers.' 
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A  reference  to  the  Loudon  Gazette  is  the  best  answer  which 
can  give  to  such  infamous  falsehoods. 

The  work  b  written  in  a  stile  and  manner  well  calculated  to  take 
the  attention  of  the  generality  of  readers.     The  language  19  nei 
vous  and  concise;  sometimes,  however,  it  becomes  clutti 
flated  and  declamatory.     It  embraces,  in  fact,  the  port  flippanc 
of  a  Frenchman,    the   coarse  vulgarity  of  a  Dutchman,  and  111 
whining   sentimentality   of  a  modern    German.     'Ilie    reflexion 
on  events  are  not  more  just  or  accurate  than  the  events  thee 
selves.     The  descriptions  however  are  sufficiently  clear ;  the  ofc 
jects  are  distinctly  brought  forward,   but   they   are   all  studies 
trae  to  general  nature,  they  arc  falic  to  individual  and  insulate 
facts.     The  indications  of  the  approaching  hurricane  at  Madra 
may  serve  to  illustrate  our  remark.     Not  satisfied  with  the  actua 
accompaniments  of  the  storm,  the  author  collects  all  the  phenc 
mcua  which  his  reading  can  supply,  to  aggravate  the  horrors  ©ft 
description.      He  sees  the  sun  set  in  blood,  the  moon  rise  iwli' 
by  his  own  account  there  Mas  no  moon)  in  unwonted  magnitude 
the  sea  monsters  leaving  their  deep  abodes  to  Aoat  on  the  surfa 
and,  from  the  streets  of  Madras,  wild  beasts  seeking  the  $h< 
theJoresty  with  twenty  other  incongruous  concomitants,  which  may 
have  been  observed  at  various  times  and  in  various  places,  but  BC' 
one  of  which,  we  will  venture  to  say,  was  visible  on  the  occasion 
which  we  allude. 

His  observations  on  the  manners  of  the  natives,  and  the  charac 
teristic  features  of  the  country  which  he  delineates,  form  by  fin 
the   must   interesting    part  of  his  book,  and   may   be  read   wit" 
pleasure.     We  travel  with  brahmins  and  fakirs — with  jugglers  an 
fortune  tellers,  musicians  and  dancing  girls ;  we  ascend  the  sacrc 
mountains  amidst  thousands  of  Hindoos,  ami  sleep  in  choultries  will 
groups  of  coulis,  kaschi-kaunis,  and  travellers  of  every  description 
Our  ears  are  stunned  with  the  noisy  din  of  the  village  school ;  an 
we  see  before  its  door  a  group  of  bovs  sitting  cross-legged  an 
tracing  their  letters  with  the  finger  in  the  sand,  pronouncing  eac 
letter  or  word  or  sentence  at  the  same  instant  of  time,  with  a  lou 
voice,  the  better  Do  impress  them  on  the  memory.     The  bezars  1 
market,  with  all  the  diversified  produce  of  the  east,  is  kid  before  x 
We  join  in  the  religious  processions — the  pilgrimages — the  oblation 
of  the  Hindoos;  and   we  accompany  the  poor  widow,   who,  iu 
consequence  of  her  vow,  burns  as  a  willing  sacrifice  on  her  hu* 
band's  funeral  pile.     Of  this  extraordinary  ceremony  an  insUiiu 
Occurred  at  Yelour,  which,  being  conducted  in  a  different  manne 
from  those  on  some  parts  of  the  coast,  we  shall  give  iu  the  author" 
own  words. 
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*  We  arrived  at  the  village  about  three  o'clock,  and  were  not  long  in 
finding  out  the  dwelling  of  her  who  was  destined  to  be  the  heroine  of 
this  tragedy.  She  was  M'nted  before  the  door  of  her  house,  surrounded 
by  a  fear  persons  of  both  sexes,  her  relations,  no  doubt,  to  whom  she 
distributed  betel  front  time  BO  time,  moving  her  lips  incessantly  without 
speaking  a  single  word;  just  as  a  person  praying  in  a  low  voice;  not 
the  least  of  fear  was  apparent;  she  seemed  on  the  contrary  to 

*>c  |  it   her  ease.     The  poor  creature  was  truly  to  be  pitied; 

to  ■  >ut  23  years  of  age.     Her  features  were  placid 

and  agreeable,  and  her  person  well  made.  Deeply  affected.,  I  left  her 
to  take  a  look  at  the  fiery  pit.  into  which  she  was  to  throw  herself.  1 
found  it  at  the  distance  ol  a  short  fourth  part  of  a  league  from  the  vil- 
lage on  a  plan  ;  it  was  about  ten  feet  long  by  eight  wide,  and  as  many 
deep;  they  wci*  then  busy  in  throwing  in  wood  to  feed  and  augment 
this  ice. 

*  Shortly  after  I  heard  at  a  distance  the  music,  which  announced  the 
approach  of  the  victim.  It  was  accompanied  by  the  same  people 
Tfhom  I  had  seen  about  her  before  her  door.  She  held  a  lemon  in  her 
hand,  in  which  were  stuck  sume  heads  of  cloves,  which  occupy  the 
place  of  a  box  of  perfumes  among  the  Hindoo  women. 

4 1  he  procession  now  moved  with  her  towards  a  neighbouring  tank, 
■re  she  reached  it  she  stripped  herself  ot  all  her  clothing,  which  she 
distributed  among  some  of  the  women  who  accompanied  her.  As  soon 
as  she  had  bathed,  she  put  on  a  robe  of  while  cotton  cloth;  she  then 
came  forward  with  a  firm  step;  her  head  erect,  as  in  triumph,  to  the 
sound  of  the  music,  and  attended  by  some  Brahmins,  whose  object  was 
to  keep  up  her  courage  in  reciting  some  hymns.  During  this  time,  the 
french  hail  been  surrounded  with  high  mats  that  the  victim  might  not 
Ixj  terrified  with  the  sight  of  the  furnace  before  the  proper -time,  neat 
whioh  was  placed  tbe  corpse  of  her  husband  upon  a  bier.  The  widow 
stopped  for  some  time,  and  with  an  air  the  most  sorrowful,  looking  at 
the  corpse,  smote  her  breast  and  wept  bitterly.  She  then  bent  herself 
before  it.  and  three  times  made  a  tour  round  the  pit.  and  at  each  time, 
on  approaching  the  Corpse  oi  her  husband,  she  covered  her  face  wiih 
her  hands  and  made  a  profound  inclination.  At  length,  stopping  near 
To  the  body,  she  turned  herself  toward*  ber  relations  and  friends,  with 
an  air  of  tranquillity,  to  take  leave  of  them.  A  vase  of  oil  was  then 
a  part  of  which  she  poured  on  the  body  of  the  deceased, 
and  then  placing  it  on  her  head,  cried  out  three  times  with  a  loud  voice 
Narvina!  The  mats  which  surrounded  the  fiery  trench  were  now  quickly 
removed,  the  corpse  thrown  in,  and  the  widow,  without  discovering  any 
signs  ol  i-  -a!  -.  plunged  in  after  it,  amid  the  shouts  of  the  women  and  the 
noise  of  the  music,  while  each  of  the  spectators  threw  in  a  small  faggot 
with  which  they  had  provided  themselves  for  the  purpose,  so  that  she 
was  covered  in  an  instant.' — Vol.  II.  p.  5y. 

It  is  still  a  disputed  point  among  Europeans  whether  this  extra- 

tsacrirlce  is  voluntary.     The  act  itself,  we  have  no  doubt, 

o;  but  how  is  the  victim  circumstanced?    Am  I  widow,  the  lot 
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of  a  Hindoo  woman  is  deplorable ;  she  cannot  contract  a  second 
marriage ;  she  cannot  inherit  her  husband's  property,  but  is  left  t<3 
the  mercy  of  her  children,  or,  in  default  of  them,  to  her  husband's 
relations;  she  must  neither  wear  jewels,  nor  gold,  nor  silver,  of 
which  Hindoo  womcu  arc  passionately  fond ;  she  must,  in  .short, 
give  up  every  thing  that  constitutes  comfort  and  independence : 
and  when  little  or  nothing  is  left  to  make  life  desirable,  it  is  not 
surprizing  that  the  fear  of  death  should  be  greatly  diminished. 
But  if  these  considerations  should  not  be  found  surncient,  other 
positive  inducements  are  not  wanting  to  encourage  her.  Her  fa- 
mily becomes,  as  it  were,  ennobled  by  such  a  .sacrifice :  her  hus- 
band's happiness  is  secured,  and  herself  entitled  to  all  the  joys 
of  Paradise  for  thirty  millions  of  years.  It  nray  be  true,  as  the 
Brahmins  pretend,  that  they  are  neither  forced  nor  persuaded  to 
make  the  vow,  and  that  very  severe  punishineiitsxbolh  in  this  world 
and  the  next,  are  denounced  against  all  those  who  dm  any  undue 
means  to  prevail  on  a  widow  to  devote  herself  to  the  pile :  but  there 
are  moments  of  weakness  or  tenderness  in  which  a  woman's  affec- 
tions may  subdue  her  reason;  an  instance  of  which,  indeed,  is 
furnished  by  the  author,  who  tells  us  that  his  devadasclue,  or  dan- 
cing girl,  overpowered  with  feelings  of  gratitude,  resolved,  in  the 
event  of  her  having  the  misfortune  to  lose  him,  to  die  mahasti; 
that  is,  to  bum  herself  with  his  corpse,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  die 
by  some  violent  means.  When  the  vow  has  once  been  made, 
there  is  no  possibility  of  retracting  it;  a  woman,  in  such  circum- 
stances, would  become  the  scoff  and  scorn  of  the  country ;  and 
every  refuge  would  be  denied  her,  excepting  among  the  parias  ox 
outcasts  from  society. 

In  his  description  of  the  objects  of  art,  we  have  our  doubts  whe- 
ther the  writer  is  any  more  to  be  trusted  than  in  his  relation  of 
events.  In  both,  we  either  discover  the  faint  and  confused  recol- 
lections of  an  angry  man,  endeavouring  to  carry  back  his  imagina- 
tion some  thirty  or  forty  years ;  or,  we  find  him  stealing  without 
measure  or  acknowledgment  from  the  observations  of  others.  We 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  one  instance  of  this  kind  of  theft  from 
a  paper  by  Mr.  Chambers,  in  the  Asiatic  Researches,  containing 
an  account  of  the  ruins  of  Mavalipurana,  the  Mahabalipoor,  or 
city  of  the  great  Bali,  which,  submerged  in  '  the  dark  green  deep/ 
rears  '  the  golden  summits  of  its  domes  above  the  sea;  and  which 
is  rendered  still  more  interesting,  by  the  magnificent  description 
given  of  it  in  the  i  Curse  of  Kehama.' 

Clambers.  *  On  coming  near  to  the  foot  of  the  rock  or  hill  of  stone, 
from  the  north,  works  of  imagery  and  sculpture  crowd  so  thick  upon 
•he  eye  as  might  seem  to  favour  the  idea  of  a  petrified  town.' 

Huafner.    '  At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  on  the  north  side,  one  meets  with 
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such  a  multitude  of  ancient  monuments  that  at  the  first  approach,  one 
might  imagine  oneself  entering  a  petrified  town.' 

Chambers.  '  Proceeding  along  the  foot  of  the  hill,  on  the  side  facing 
tin*  see,  there  is  n  pnguda  rising  out  of  the  ground  of  one  solid  stone, 
which  seems  to  have  been  cut  upon  the  spot  out  of  a  detached  rock/ 

HaaJ'ner.  *  At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  near  to  the  sea,  there  is  a  very 
handsome  pagoda  cut,  both  as  to  its  pillars  and  its  ornaments,  out  of 
the  solid  rock/ 

Chamlxrs.  ■  From  hence  a  winding  stair  leads  to  a  kind  of  temple, 
cut  out  nl  the  solid  rock,  with  some  figures  of  idols  in  high  rebel  upon 
its  walls,  very  well  finished  and  perfectly  fresh,  as  it  faces  the  west,  and 
is  therefore  sheltered  from  the  sea  air.  From  this  temple  again  there 
are  flights  of  steps  that  seem  to  have  led  to  some  edifice  formerly  stand- 
ing  upon  the  hill.' 

Ilaafner.  4  On  the  west  side  is  a  temple  cut  out  of  the  rock,  whose 
walls  are  covered  with  sculptured  figures,  which  have  sutlered  little 
from  the  hand  of  time,  because  they  are  not  exposed  to  the  salt  air  of 
the  sea.      From  this  temple  many  steps  lead  to  the  top  of  the  mountain.' 

Chandlers.  '  In  descending  there  is  an  excavation  that  seems  to  have 
been  intended  for  a  place  of  worship,  and  contains  various  sculptures 
of  Hindoo  deities.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  a  gigantic  figure 
of  Vishnow  asleep  on  a  kind  of  bed,  with  a  huge  snake  wound  about 
in  many  coils  by  way  of  pillow  for  his  head  ;  and  these  figures  are  all 
of  one  piece  hewn  from  the  body  of  the  rock.' 

Hnr'fncr.  '  Descending  on  the  south  is  another  excavation,  sup- 
ported by  a  great  number  of  columns.  Judging  from  the  altars,  and 
the  quantity  of  statues  of  gods  and  goddesses  which  ap|K;ar,  one  may 
conclude  that  it  once  served  as  a  temple.  Among  the  statues  a  colossal 
figure  of  Vischnow  is  remarkable.  He  reposes  on  a  kind  of  bed,  and 
his  pillow  is  a  serpent  coiled  round  upon  itself.  This  statue  is  hewn 
out  of  the  rock  to  which  it  is  attached  by  the  lower  extremity.' 

The  plagiarism  'stinks  to  heaven/  Chambers  visited  the  ruins 
in  1772  and  1776,  but  did  not  write  his  account  of  tliem  until 
1784.  Ilaafner  says  that  he  visited  them  frequently  while  he  re- 
sided at  Madras,  in  1 780 — 82,  and  he  publishes  his  book  in  1806. 
Our  own  opinion  is,  that  Chambers's  account  is  vague  and  inac- 
curate ;  and  that  Haafner  knows  no  more  of  them  than  what  ap- 
pears in  the  Asiatic  Researches:  hitherto  nothing  like  a  correct 
description  has  been  given  of  those  ruins,  which,  as  monuments  of 
encient  magnificence,  far  exceed  the  caverns  of  Salsette  and  Ele- 
phanta,  ami  are  surpassed  only  by  those  unparalleled  examples  of 
human  labour,  the  excavations  of  Ellora.  It  b  not  much  to  the 
credit  of  our  countrymen,  that,  though  within  the  distance  of 
16  or  18  miles  of  Madias,  no  resident,  since  the  time  of  Mr. 
Chambers,  has  thought  it  worth  bis  pains  to  visit  them  r  The  situ- 
ation may  be  '  remote,'  as  Chambers  says,  '  from  the  high  road 
which  leads  to  the  different  European  settlements ;'  aod  the  coast, 
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as  Haafner  subjoins,  may  '  be  dangerous  for  vessels  }*  yer  the  lat- 
ter, if  he  may  be  trusted,  found  no  difficulty  in  approaching 
place  in  a  crazy  open  boat,  in  the   worst  season,  though  we  are 
taught,  that 

*  never  traveller  comes  near 

These  awful  ruins  of  the  days,  if  yore. 
Nor  fisher's  hark,   nor  venturous  mariner 
Approach  .the  sacred  shore.' 

In  conclusion,  if  Jacob  Haafner  be  a  real  character,  he  is  a  man 
totally  destitute  of  every  principle  of  honour  and  truth  ;  if  a  mere 
vain  de  guerre,  the  book  may  be  considered  a-  having  been  got 
by  the  French  government  for  the  mean  and  odious  purpos. 
creating  a  false  and  unfavourable  impression  of  the  British  cha- 
racter on  the  continent,  and  fixing  au  unmerited  stigma  on  the 
.British  name  in  India.  This  must  be  our  apology  for  noticing  it  at 
all;  and  this,  we  trust,  our  readers  will  admit  to  be  sufficiently 
valid. 


Art.  VII.  Traiie  Elementaire  d slstronomie  P/n/$i(/uey  par  J.  B. 
Biot,  Membrede  V Institut  de  France,  8fc<     Avec  des  Additions 
relatives  a  CAstroyiomie  Nautiyue,  par  M.  de  Rosscf,  a. 
Capitaine  de  Faisseau,  Redact  em-  et  Co-opt  rat  ear  du  Fay  age  de 
d'Eidrecasteaui.     See  o  tide  Edit  ion,  deslinee  a  tEnseignemcut 

dans  les  Eycces  impenaux  oies  secondairea In 

Elementary   Treatise    tin     Physical   Astronomy,  fyc,      Paris. 
1810.     3  vols.  8vo.     pp.  xxxvi.  17-7-  and  41  Plates. 

ALTHOUGH  the  volumes  before  us  constitute  the  second  edi- 
tion of  a  work  of  no  superlative  merit,  yd  it  has  roan 
on  our  attention.  In  magnitude  it  nearly  triples  the  former  edition, 
and  may,  therefore,  be  considered  ratht-r  as  a  new  than  an  improved 
work.  Since  its  first  appearance,  the  author  has  received  many  sug- 
gestions for  modification  and  improvement,  from  Laplace,  De- 
lambre,  Pictet,  Prevost,  Maurice,  Arago,  Chaix,  Rodriguos,  lJer- 
rouer,  Mathieu,  Bouvard,  and  Rossel;  his  performance,  therefore, 
may  be  contemplated  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  maximum  •■!  ^in- 
ducible talent  in  France  on  this  interesting  subject.  It  coin u 
besides,  many  striking  instances  of  the  prevailing  wish  among 
Frenchmen  of  science  to  extirpate  from  the  continent  the  notion 
that  any  such  beings  as  philosophers  now  exist  in  Great  Britain, 
And  it  developes  some  of  the  arts  to  which  even  a  man  of  respect- 
able talents  will  have  recourse,  in  order  to  derive  all  possible  pecu- 
niary advantage  from  his  character,  by  swelling  out  his  work  tu 
double  its  requisite  size. 

M.  Biotj 
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M.  Biot,  in  his  prefatory  sketch  of  the  object  of  his  treatise, 
supposes  the  student  to  possess  DO  absolute  knowh sdge  of  astrono- 
my, or  even  of  cosmography.     He  farther  supposes  the  existence 

of  all  the  prejudices  respecting  the  figure  of  the  earth  and  the  ce- 
lestial mollOBS  wliieli  spring  from  the  uncorrected  testimony  of  the 
senses;  and  he  endeavours  to  lead  his  pttpUf  by  a  gradual  prooeat 
of  observation  and  reasoning,  to  the  true  mechanism  of  the  system 
of  the  world,  including,  Of  course,  the  motion  of  the  eardi,  the 
laws  of  Kepler,  and  the  explication  of  the  various  phenomena 
which  depend  upon  attraction.  The  work  is  divided  into  four 
books,  of  M  liich  we  shall  speak  in  their  order. 

Book  I.  contains  twenty-three  chapters,  which  treat  of  the 
h'-;i  ed  astronomically;  the  loundne&s  of  the  earth;  the 

atmosphere;  instruments  necessary  in  astronomical  observations; 
use  of  the  transit  instrument ;  equality  of  celestial  revolutions,  and 
their  use  in  measuring  time;  determination  ol  the  meridian  by  the 
measure  of  time;  direction  of  the  axis  of  apparent  celestial  rota- 
tion; mural  quadrant,  and  its  use  in  determining  the  height  of  the 
pole;  exact  determination  of  the  laws  of  diurnal  motion,  including 
proofs  of  its  uniformity;  principal  circles  of  the  celestial  sphere; 
tenestrial  poles  and  equator;  determination  of  the  figure  of  the 
earth;  with  the  exact  measure  of  its  magnitude;  mode  of  fixing 
the  position  of  the  different  points  of  the  earth's  surface;  investi- 
gation of  the  physical  consequences  which  result  from  the  univer- 
sality of  the  diurnal  motion ;  physical  consequences  of  the  com- 
f session  of  the  earth's  polar  axis,  including  the  variations  in  the 
ength  of  the  second's  pendulum;  atmospherical  refractions;  pa- 
rallaxes,* description  and  use. of  the  repeatiug  circle;  instrument! 
used  at  sea;  sextant;  reflecting  circle;  and  mariner's  compa 
These  subjects,  with  the  notes,  occupy  die  whole  of  the 
volume. 

In  this  volume  we  meet  with  some  excellencies,  and  not  a  fe%? 

''uiiaritics.     Among  the  former,  we  must  specify  the  note  on  the 

ject  of  refraction;  and  among   the  latter,  the  omission  of  the 

Knglish  measurers    in  the  chapter  on   the  determination  of  the 

earth's    figure  and    magnitude      The   progress  of  sentiment,  and 

mge   of  conduct,   ou    this   point,  are  somewhat  curious.     At 

first,  the  English  measurers  and  the   French  academicians  met  at 

Dover   to  adjust  their   plan   of  operations;  they  then  kept  up 

friendly    correspondence,  and    the    French  liberally   extolled  the 

■    accuracy    of   the    Fuglish   operations;    afterwards    thej 

piaised  the  accuracy   of  the  English  measures,   but  with  a  saving 

clause  in  favour  of  their  own ;  as  was  the  case  with   Puissant  in 

his  *  Geodesic,'  who,   after  statins  some   remarkable  intances  i 

■  rectness  in  General  Roy  and  Colonel  Mudge,  saj  ^,  ■  Ncanmoins, 

jusqu'a* 
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Juequ'a  present  rien  n'egaleen  exactitude  Ira  operations  geodesiquci 
qui  ont  servi  de  foiidemeut  a  noire  systeme  metnque ;'  and,  lastly, 
an  elaborate  chapter  is  written  on  the  measure  of  the  earth,  in 
which  there  is  no  more  notice  taken  of  the  most  correct  of  all 
trigonometric  al  surveys,  carried  on  uniformly  with  great  science 
and  skill.  and  extreme  public  benefit,  for  2"  years,  than  if  it  had 
never  commenced.  This  is  rendered  still  more  extraordinary  by 
ML  Biot's  commendation  of  Messrs.  Mason  and  Dixon's  mea- 
sure of  a  degree  in  Pennsylvania,  though  we  will  venture  to  say 
there  is  do  respectable  mathematician  in  Europe  who  is  not 
aware  of  the  extreme  inaccuracy  of  the  American  results.  Dr. 
Maskelyne,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1768,  (from 
which  the  French  authors  obtained  their  account  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  '  belies  opera libns,')  informs  us,  that  Mr.  Henry  Cavendish 
*  having  mathematically  investigated  several  rules  for  finding  the  at- 
traction of  the  inequalities  of  the  earth,  has,  upon  probable  suppo- 
sitions of  the  disi  i  height  of  the  Allegany  mountains  from 
the  degree  measured,  and  the  depth  and  declivity  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  computed  what  alteration  night  be  produced  in  the  length 
of  the  degree,  from  the  attraction  of  the  said  hills,  and  the  defect 
of  attraction  of  the  Atlantic,  and  finds  the  degree  may  have  been 
diminished  from  60  to  100  toises  from  these  causes.'  Yet  this 
is  the  degree  which  our  Gallic  lovers  of  '  exactitude'  prefer  to  any 
of  those  measured  in  England ! 

Our  author  has  a  diffuse  though  interesting  chapter  on  at- 
mospherical refractions,  which  is  the  more  valuable  as  it  it  now 
known  that  M.  1  ^Hubert's  theory,  hitherto  almost  generally  re- 
ceived, is  erroneous.  In  this  he  traces  the  cause  of  several  curious 
phenomena  which  depend  00  variable  refractions,  and  among  others 
that  which  is  known  to  their  mariners  under  the  name  of  wirage, 
and  which  the  French  army  frequently  observed  in  their  expedition 
to  Egypt. 

*  The  surface  of  the  ground  of  Lower  Egypt  is  a  vast  plain,  perfect!* 
horizontal.  Its  uniformity  is  not  otherwise  broken  than  by  some  emi- 
nences, on  which  are  situated  the  towns  and  villages,  which,  by  ,such 
means,  are  secured  from  the  inundations  of  the  Nile.  In  the  evening 
and  morning  the  aspect  of  the  country  is  such  as  comports  with  the 
real  disposition  and  distance  of  objects;  but  when  the  surface  of  the 
earth  becomes  heated  by  the  presence  of  the  sun,  the  ground  appears 
as  though  it  ut'it  terminated  at  a  certain  distance  by  a  general  inunda- 
tion. The  villages  beyond  it  appear  like  islands  situated  in  the  audit  of 
a  great  lake-  Under  each  village  is  seen  its  inverted  image  as  distinctly 
as  it  would  appear  in  water.  In  proportion  as  this  apparent  inundation 
it  approached,  its  limits  recede,  the  imaginary  lake,  which  seemed  to 
surround  the  villages,  retires;  lastly,  it  disappears  entirely,  and  the  il- 
lusion is   rcpnxluccd  by  another  town  or  village  more  distant.     Thus, 
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as  M.  Mouge,  from  whom  1  have  borrowed  this  description,  remarks, 
everything  concurs  to  complete  an  illusion  winch  is  sometimes  cruel, 
especially  in  the  desert,  because  it  presents  the  image  of  water,  at  the 
tune  MfMfl  ii  M  most  needed.* 

The  second  book  of  this  treatise  is  devoted  to  what  is  technically 
called  '  the  tlieory  of  tlie  sun,'  and.  is  divided  into  eighteen  chap- 
ters, occupying  ."J42  pages.  The  distribution  and  arrangement  of 
subjects  will  appear  from  the  following  enumeration.  Proper 
motions  of  the  stars,  and  the  means  of  determining  them;  appli- 
cation to  the  sun,  frith  the  theory  of  its  circular  motion  ;  calendar; 
manner  of  referring  the  position  of  the  stars  to  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic;  progressive  diminution  of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic; 
precession  of  the  equinoxes ;  nutation ;  second  approximation  to 
the  sun's  motion,  with  the  theory  of  its  apparent  elliptical  motion  ; 
mode  of  determining  the  exact  position  of  the  solar  ellipse  upon 
the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  with  the  origin  of  mean  time,  &c. ;  exact 
determination  of  eccentricity  from  observations  of  the  equation  of 
the  centre;  use  of  '  equations  of  condition'  for  the  simultaneous 
determination  of  the  elements;  construction  of  solar  tables;  ine- 
quality of  solar  days,  and  the  equation  of  time ;  spots  of  the  sun, 
their  form,  and  rotation;  inequality  of  days  and  seasons  in  diffe- 
rent climates ;  temperature  of  the  earth  ;  hypothesis  of  the  earth's 
annual  motion ;  precession  of  the  equinoxes  considered  as  the  ef- 
fect of  the  displacing  of  the  terrestrial  equator  ;  use  of  the  theory 
of  the  sun,  and  the  motions  of  the  equator,  ecliptic,  and  equinoxes, 
in  chronological  researches,  with  some  curious  applications.  This 
book  contains  much  valuable  matter,  though  not  always  exhibited 
in  the  best  form. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  there  is  a  short  but  useful  note  on  the  me- 
thod of  determining  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  a  heavenly  body, 
the  right  ascension,  declination,  and  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  being 

fiven;  as  well  as  the  method  of  solving  the  converse  problem. 
*et  w  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  d  the  declination  of  a  star,  or 
other  body,  a  its  right  ascension,  a.  its  latitude,  /  its  longitude;  then 
the  following  formula*  are  deduced  from  the  principles  of  spherical 
astronomy  : 

sin.  x  =  —  sin.  »  cos.  d  sin.  a  4-  cos.  »  sin.rf  . 

,        tan.  d  fin.  •  4-  sin.  *  cos.  « 

ton.  /  = '       - . 

cos.  a 

These  two  formulae  may  be  accommodated  to  the  logarithmic  cal- 

for 


sin.  a 

tan.fi 


cuius,  by  taking  an  auxiliary  angle  ?  such  that  tan.  p  = 

then  exterminating  sin.  a  from  the  first  and  tan.  d,  by  means  of  the 
usual  expressions  for  sines  and  cosines  of  sums  and  differences, 
there  result 

sin. 
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.  cm,  0  +  m) 
sm.X  =  sin.  ^—'  . 

COS.  <p 

,  sin.  (f  4-  ») 

tan.  /  =  tan.  a  — ,  ■    . 

sin.-f 

Again,  to  find  the  declination  and  right  ascension  the  formula;  are 
similar,  viz. 

sin.  d  =  sin.  w  cos.  X  bin.  /  4-  cos.  w  sin.  X  . 

—  tun.  x  sin.  *  +  sin.  /cos.  » 


tan.  a  = 


Here,  iu  like  manner,  taking  a  subsidiary  angle,  so  that  tnn.  | 

=  — -    ,  the  resulting  formula  are, 
ran.*  °  * 

.             .        k   r..s.  <V   —  «) 
sni.rf  =   sin.  X .— '  . 

1   .-.  f  ■ 

-ui  [ft  —  -. 
tan.  a  —  tan.  /  r- 

The  angle  of  position  S  ma\  be  determined  by  either  of  the  fol- 
lowing theorems,  vi/. 

sin.  •  COl  a  .  SMI-  *  l 

BO.  o  = ,    or  sin.  h  —  : —  . 

CU5.  K  CUS.  it 

The  preceding  formula  frill  answer  for  all  positions  of  the  stars, 
by  making  the  sines,  co.sines,  or  tangents,  positive  or  negative,  ac- 
cording to  the  value  of  tin  aiv- to  which  they  correspond :  they 
very  convenient  in  application,  and,  we  think,  preferable,  on  the 
whole,  10  the  ratal  of  Dr.  Maskelyne  for  the  Bame  purpose,  given 
in  the  first  volume  of  Vince's  Astronomy. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  results  to  which  the  theory  of  at* 
traction  has  led,  is  that  of  the  oscillation  of  all  the  irregularities  of 
the  planetary  system  within  certain  limits  which  they  never  | 
The  variation  in  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  is  an  example  of  this 
kind;  and  M.  Biot,  in  common  with  many  other  mathematicians, 
French  and  ICnglish,  ascribes  the  discovery  of  this  fact  to  M.  I  1- 
place,  while,  in  truth,  he  ha*  only  the  merit  of  affixing  the  last  link 
to  an  interesting  rhain  of  deduction.  Our  countrvman,  Thomai 
Simpson,  bafl  the  honour  of  forming  the  first ;  for,  iu  tin  resolu- 
tion of  some  general  problems  iu  physical  astronomy,  iu  bis'  Mis- 
cellaneous Tract*,'  applying  his  results  to  the  lunar  orbit,  be  con- 
cludes, '  by  showing  that  the  effect  of  such  terms  or  tones  as  are 
proportional  to  tfafctsMMff  of  llieurck  gt  u  explicable  by  means  of 
the  cosines  of  that  arch  and  of  its  multiples,  fno  lets  than  the  ef- 
fects of  the.  otber  terms  that  are  proportional  to  the  cosines  of  the 
fcuftipto  thereof,)  a  very  import  ant  point  is  rfi  ince 

it  appears  thereby  that  no  terms  enter  into  the  equation  of  tin:  01  hit 
but  what  by  a  regular  increase  and  decrease  do  after  a  certain  time 
return  again  to  lli-.ii  former  values,  it  u  evident  from  tliencr  that 

the 
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the  mean  motion  and  the  greatest  quantities  of  the  several  equation! 
undergo  u  from  gravity/—!/ 'racts,  p.  179. 

The  reasoning  in  the  preceding  quotation  evidently  applies  to  all 
that  has  been  since  done,  and  is,  in  tact,  the  source  of  every  subse- 
quent investigation.  It  was  upon  analogous  principles  that  Fii  i 
proved,  m  his  third  hook  l)e  Gruvitate  Liiiversali  CorporimL, 
prop.  4o,  that  the  '  obliquity  of  tin;  ecliptic  can  scarcely  ever  be 
mora  than  a  degree  le«>s  than  it  is  now,  and  that  not  in  less  than 
sixty  centuries  to  rune'     And,  moi  is  still,  M.  Lagrange, 

employing  the  principles  of  Simpson,  completed  the  discovery  of 
the  permanency  of  the  whole  system  in  a  state  but  little  different 
from  what  obtains  at  any  assumed  period  of  its  existence ;  as  well 
as  traced  the  extent  of  the  oscillations  in  many  particular  cases. 
His  method  has  been  thus  developed  ; — f  The  law  of  the  composi- 
tion of  forces  enables  us  to  express  every  action  of  the  mutual 
forces  of  the  sun  and  planets  by  the  sines  and  cosines  of  circular 
inches,  winch  increase  with  an  uniform  motion.  The  nature  of 
the  circle  shows,  that  the  variation  of  the  sines  and  cosines  are  pro- 
portional tO  the  cosines  and  .sines  of  the  same  arches.  The  varia- 
tions of  their  squares,  cubes,  or  other  powers,  are  proportional  to 
the  sines  or  C<  I    the  double  or  triples,   or  oilier  multiples  of 

the  same  arches.  Therefore,  since  the  infinite  seriescs  which  ex- 
ii  as;  and  tin  ir  sanations,  include  only  sines 
and  cosines,  with  Lheir  powers  and  fluxions,  it  follows  that  all  ac- 
cumulated forces,  and  variations  of  forces,  and  variations  of  varia- 
tions, through  infinite  orders,  are  .still  expressible  by  repeated  sums 
of  sines  or  co-urns,  corresponding  to  arches  which  are  generated 
by  going  round  aud  round  tbe  circle.  These  quantities,  as  every 
analyst  knows,  become  alternately  positive  and  negative;  ami  there- 
foie,   in    whatever  way  tin  ipounded  by  addition  of  thcrrv- 

•i,  or  their  multiples)  or  both,  we  must  always  arrive  at  a  period 
after  which  they  will  be  repeated  with  all  their  intermediate  varia- 
tions/ 

Such,  in  brief,  was  the  process,  strictly  conformable  to  the  priu- 
ciples  originally  developed  by  Simpson,  from  which  Lagrange 
proved,  that  the  eccentricities  of  the  planetary  oibils,  though  varia- 
ble, will  never  vanish  entirely,  nor  exceed  certain  quantities;  that 
the  variation  in  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  and  every  other  appa- 
rent Irregularity  in  the  system,  has  its  period  and  its  limit.  Hence, 
considering  wbal  npliahed  in  succession  by  the  three  emi- 

nent geometers  here  mentioned,  justice  compels  us  to  lower  consi- 
der a  bh  the  praise  ascribed  by  M.  Biot  and  others  to  Laplace  for 
his  discoveries  in  this  department  of  physical  astronomy.  His  me- 
rit consists  in  Carrying  their  principles  into  the  details.  Thus, 
taking  17 30  for  the  origin  of  auy  time  /  reckoned  in  years,  the  dis- 
tance 
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tance  antecedent  to  that  date  being  Teckoncd  negathe/t/,  and  the 
time  snbsetfiient  to  it,  positively,  calling  \|/  tlie  retrogradation  of  the 
equinoctial  point  on  the  fixed  ecliptic,  and  V  the  obliquity  of 
the  equator  from  the  fixed  ecliptic,  Laplace  gives,  in  his  Mecanique 
Celeste,  the  following  formulae  expressed  in  the  centesimal  no- 
tation : — 

T  =  t.  155.*5927  +  3.°11019  +  4.°2556*2  sin.  (t. 1 55. "59*7  4- 

—  7.°J5308  cos.  /.  90." 1 227  -  I'W  sin.  t.43."0446. 

V=  «b'.«OSl2  —  0.°  36766  —  l.°.SKS7(»  cos.  (t  1 55 ."5927  + 

O5.*0733) 

+  0*50827  cos.  t.  43 ."0440  _  2.°846*36"sin.  t.  99/1227. 

If  >J/'  be  the  corresponding  retrogradation  of  the  equinoxes  upon 
the  moveable  ecliptic,  and  Y'  the  apparent  obliquity  of  the  equa- 
tor from  the  movable  ecliptic,  then  the  theorems  for  any  time 
whatever,  reckoning  from  the  epoch  1750,  are, 

w*  =  /.  155."5927  —  1*48883  sin.  t.  43  "0446  +  6  •22038  sin.  H. 

49/'56l3. 

V  =  2(>.°0812  —  1  •03304  sin.  t.  99*1227  —  0.V3532  sin.  V. 

21. "5223. 

From  these  theorems,  which  have  not,  a?  yet,  we  believe,  beta 
published  in  any  Knglish  work,  it  follows  that,  with  regard  to  the 
obliquity  of  the  equator  from  the  fixed  ecliptic,  its  total  change 
from  the  time  /  will  be  equal  to  the  product  of  the  annual  acceler- 
ation into  the  half  of  t,  that  is  to  say,  after  the  time  t  the  obliquity 
V  will  become  V  +  t*.  0."00003037";  while,  for  the  annual  change 
of  the  obliquity  with  respect  to  the  moveable  ecliptic,  we  have 

_  1  ."6083  _0/''248fi  sin  /.  43 . ''0440*  +  3.  "2 166  sin  ■  /.49"J6l3 
which,  besides  the  terms  proportional  to  the  time,  and  to  the  pow- 
ers of  the  time,  contain-- the  constant  term  —  I. "6083,  to  which 
there  is  nothing  analogous  in  the  variations  of  obliquity  with  regard 
to  the  fixed  ecliptic. 

*  The  reason  of  this  difference  (says  M.  Biot)  may  be  traced  in  th© 
cause*  which  produce  the  two  phenomena.  The  attraction  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  if  they  acted  alone,  would  produce  a  constant  precession 
equal  to  155."  5927  (centes.)  and  would  not  change  the  obliquity  of  the 
equator  from  the  ecliptic,  which  would  then  be  fixed.  But,  by  the 
effect  of  the  planetary  attraction,  the  true  ecliptic  is  displaced  in  the 
heavens,  and  carries  those  two  luminaries  with  it.  Their  action  in  con» 
sequence  varies,  and  produces  a  small  variation  in  the  obliquity  of  the 
equator  from  the  fixed  ecliptic.  This  \arintior»,  at  first  insensible,  be- 
comes accelerated  proporttonably  to  the  time,  and  the  resulting  abso- 
lute change  of  obliquity  is  therefore  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
time.  But,  farther,  the  attraction  of  the  planets  which  displaces  the 
true  ecliptic,  inclines  it  ulso  towards  the  fixed  ecliptic.    This  other  an- 

!  variation  is  at  first  constant,  and  its  effect  is  proportional  to  the 
time.     But  the  apparent  obliquity  which  we  observe  is  the  difference  of 

the 
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the  two  inclinations  of  the  equator  and  of  the  true  ecliptic  towards  the 
fixed  ecliptic.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  excess  of  the  first  over  the  second  :  it 
is  therefore,  tbc  difference  Of  the  two  preceding  results ;  and  it  is  thence 
obvious  why  its  expression,  which  we  have  developed,  should  contain 
the  two  kinds  o;  variations  which  characterise  them.' 

Our  author  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  subjects  of  pre- 
cession and  nutation.  But,  on  comparing  his  langua^  in  the  first 
and  second  editions  of  his  work,  we  cannot  but  notice  the  singular 
evidence  which  they  furnish  of  liis  progress  in  national  partiality, 
luhis  first  edition,  (speaking  of  the  inferred  existence  of  these  phe- 
nomena previously  to  their  discovery  by  observation,)  he  says, 

*  L'existenCe  de  ces  phenombnes  est  une  suite  de  la  tbcorie  de  ('at- 
traction; its  ont  6t«  decouverts  et  calcules  pat  Newton,  avunt  d'etre 
vus.  C'est  {'excellent  astronome  Bradley  qui  lesale  premier  recounus 
et  determines  par  robscrvation.' 

Since  that  edition  was  published,  however,  he  seems  to  have 
obtained  some  uew  light  as  to  these  particulars,  for  his  language, 
now  is, 

*  La  theorie  de  1'nttraction  univcrselle  a  fait  connaitre  pourquoi  les 
variations  periodiques  observees  par  Bradley  dans  I'obliquitc  de  I'cclip- 
tique  et  duns  la  position  des  equinoxes,  &c.  sont  en  rapport  avee 
la  position  des  nceuds  de  la  tune.  C'est  a  d'Alanhcrt  que  Ton 
doit  cette  importante  confirmation  de  la  theorie  de  I'attraction  uni- 
verse! le/ 

In  treating  the  subject  of  the  motion  of  the  apsides  of  the  sun's 
apparent  orbit,  our  author  presents  some  particulars  worth  re- 
cotriiog. 

*  According  to  the  observations  of  Lacaille,  the  longitude  of  the 
igee,  in  l"JO,  was  J09.p5827  (ceute 

'  When  the  major  axis  was  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  the  equinoxes 
this  longitude  would  be  300*. 

4  The  difference  is  9°.5827,  which  at  the  rate  or  19l."o66&  per  year, 
requires  a  number  of  years  equal  to  958270000-H  9 100*0*8,  or  about 
500  years. 

1  This  phenomenon  would  therefore  take  place  in  the  year  1550; 
when  the  sun's  perigee  would  coincide  with  the  wiuter  solstice,  and  the 
apogee  with* the  summer  solstice. 

4  In  like  manner  when  the  major  axis  coincided  with  the  line  of  the 
equinoxes,  the  longitude  of  the  perigee  was  200°,  From  that  epoch  to 
1750,  it  would  have  advanced  iO*y°.5S27.  The  number  of  years  ne- 
cessary for  this  displacement  is  iOU582700uO-i-l9lOo*6'8,  or  about  5735, 
which  refers  this  phenomenon  to  about  4000  years  previous  to  the  Chris- 
cian  era.  By  a  coincidence  sufficiently  singular  it  happens  that  most 
chronologers  refer  nearly  to  this  time  the  first  traces  of  the  residence  of 
tnan  upon  earth;  though  it  appears  by  a  great  number  of  physical 
proofs  thai  the  earth  itself  w  much  mure  ancient.' 

We 
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We  shall  not  stop  to  expose  the  folly  of  thin  observation,  but 
leave  M.  Biot  to  settle  the  point  with  bis  '  cheret  illustre"  confrere,' 
Laplace,  who,  in  his  '  Exposition/  liv.  iv.  ch.  4,  throws  a  doubt  of 
a  contrary  kind  upon  the  Mosiac  accounts,  and  eagerly  endeavours 
to  adduce  proofs  of 'la  nouveaut£dn  inoudp  moral,  dout  les  mouu- 
mens  ne  remonlent  guere,  au-delu  dc  iroia  mi/ic*  arts.'  Oui 
author,  however,  goes  on : 

■  The  same  phenomenon  will  occur  agnin  when  the  solar  perigee  be- 
comes 400*,  that  is  to  say,  when  it  has  described  100*— #.#5827,  - 
the  year  1750;  and,  estimating  from  the  preceding  i  -.hall  see 

that  in  order  to  that  there  will  be  required  a  number  of  years  expressed 
by  5735—1000=173.5,  which  refers  this  pluvnomcuon  to  the  year 
6485.  The  solar  perigee  will  then  coincide  with  the  vernal  equinox, 
while  in  the  opposite  position  it  coincided  with  the  autumnal  equinox. 
In  these  two  cases  the  line  of  the  solstices,  which  is  always  perpendi- 
cular to  that  of  the  equinoxes,  coincides  with  the  minor  axis  of  the 
solar  ellipse/ 

M.  IJiot  next  proceeds  to  shew  how  the  position  of  the  apsiik- 
affects  the  relative  length  of  the  seasons.  Thus,  it  has  been  com- 
puted that  in  the  year  1800  : 

'  ]"rom  the  vernal  equinox  to  the  summer  solstice  was  02d.90588. 
'  From  the  summer  solstice  to  the  autumnal  equinox       y.3'1..'>J>.'>Si. 

*  From  the  autumnal  equinox  to  the  winter  solstice  8yd.6'9oAS4,. 
'  From  the  winter  solstice  to  the  vernal  equinox  89d.07HO. 
'The  spring  is,   therefore,  now  shorter  than  the  summer,  and  die 

autumn  longer  than  the  winter. 

1  So  long  as  i lie  jnlar  perigee  remains  on  the  side  of  the  equator,  on 
■which  it  is  now.  the  spring  and  summer  taken  together,  will  be  longer 
than  the  autumn  and  winter  together.  In  the  present  age  the  dif- 
ference is  about  7  days,  as  appears  from  the  preceding  values.  These 
intervals  will  become  equal  about  the  year  b'4S5,  when  the  perigee  will 
reach  the  vernal  equinox;  afterwards  it  will  pass  beyond  it,  ami  the 
spring  and  summer  taken  together,  will  become  shorter  than  the  autumn 
and  the  winter. 

*  These  phenomena  could  not  obtain  if  the  motion  of  the  sun  were 
circular  and  uniform  ;  but  all  the  seasons  would  be  cq  a  eccentri- 
city of  the  orbit,  therefore,  though  very  small,  has  a  sensible  influence  on 
the  duration  of  the  seasons;  and  the  db-placeni  >-.  major  axis» 
though  very  blow,  produces  varieties  that  become  perceptible  in  dif- 
ferent ages/ 

Book  III.  on  the  theory  of  the  moon,  contains  21  chapters,  and 
occupies  the  rest  of  Uie  second  volume,    lis  subjects  are:  General 
phenomena  of  the  lunar  motions;  theory  of  the  moon's  circular  mo- 
tion, (orlht-  first  approximation  to  the  true  motion-);  ino«ui*spli,: 
apparent  diameter  and  parallax;    theory  of  the  moon's  elliptical 

motion. 
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motion,  (or  ihesccoud  approximation  to  the  true  a  l;n 

equation  of  the  moon's  mean  motion;  secular  equations  alloc  ting 
tin*  elements  of  the  lunar  orbit;  periodical  inequalities  m  the  lunar 
motions:  those  which  affect  the  longitude,  latitude,  and  ra«liu:-> 
vector;  libration  of  the  moon,  and  position  <>t  its  equator;  form 
and  physical  constitution  of  the  lunar  spheroid;  nature,  cause,  and 
computation  of  solar,  and  lunar  eclipses,  transits  and  uccullatioils; 
licterminatiou  of  terrestrial  longitudes  by  lunar  eclipses,  occulta- 
tion.s,  gee.  ;  relations  observed  between  the  age  and  course  of  the 
HI  and  the  tides:  explication  of  some  useful  periods  connei  led 
with  chronology.  The  book  concludes  with  two  useful  notes,  one 
respect  hit:  the  influence  of  refraction  on  the  incliueu  diamems  of 
m'sdisc;  and  the  other  exhibiting  some ingenious  formula) 
of  M.  Olbers  for  Obtaining  tin-  elements  of  the  apparent  plac 

in  functions  of  the  elements  of  the  true  places.  'I'he  most 
valuable  part  of  this  book  is  that  w hie  h  relates  ■->>  the  eomputai. 
of  eclipses ;  but  it  is  not  susceptible  of  abridgment.  Wo  have 
onlv  room  fbrOOfi  quotation,  whkfa  contains  the  most  simple  and 
satisfactory  elucidation  of  the  moon's  libration ,  that  we  remember 
to  have  seen. 

ie  desire  to  determine  the  axis  of  rotation  and  the  plane  of  the 

lunar  equator,  has  led  to  a.  very  careful  observation  of  the  lunar  spots. 

'  circumstances  facilitate  this  research  :   these  spots  are  permanent. 

and  lie   may  in  general  observe  them  during  the   "hole  course  of  the 

Wipe  revolution, 

pots  present  some  varieties  in  their  apparent  |  on  the 

lun  they  are  seen  alternately  to  approach  toward  and  r< 

its  borders.  Those  which  are  near  to  these  edges  disappear  and 
!.  thus  making  periodical  oscillations.  Yet,  as 
the  spots  themselves  do  not  seem  to  experience  any  sensible  chao 
in  their  respective  positions,  and  as  they  are  always  seen  again  of  ihe 
same  magnitude  and  under  the  same  form,  when  they  have  returned  to 
the  I  it  is  hence  concluded  that  they  are  permanently  fixed 

upon  the  moon's  surface.  Their  oscillations  seem,  therefore,  to  indicate 
a  sort  of  balancing  in  the  lunar  globe,  to  which  the  name  of  libration 
has  been  given,  from  a  Latin  word  which  signifies  to  balai; 

,  ni  adopting  this  expression,  however  well  it  depicts  the  appear- 
ances observed,  we  must  not  attach  a  positive  sense  to  it,  lor  the  phu.no- 
::  ithing  of  reality;  it  is  only   a   complex  result  of 
xal  optical  illusions. 
1  To  conceive  and  separate  these  illusions,  let  us  recur  to  some  fixed 
terms,    Imagine  that  a  visual  ray  is  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  earth 
to  the  centre  of  the  moon.    The  plane  drawn  through  the  latter  centre 
perpendicular  to  this  ray   will  cut  the   lunar   globe   according  to  the 
imference  of  a  circle,  which  is,  with  respect  to    us,   the   apparent 
disc.    If  the  moon  had  no  reul  rotatory  motion,  that  is  Lo  say,  if  each 

VOL.  VII.  KO.  XIII.  K 
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point  of  ils  surface  remained  invariably  directed  towards  the  same  point 
of  the  heavens,  its  motion  of  revolution  about  the  earth,  alone  would. 
discover  to  us  all  the  points  of  its  surface  in  succession:  the  visual 
ray  would  therefore  meet  its  surface  successively  in  different  points, 
which  would  appear  to  us  to  pass  one  after  another,  to  the  apparent 
centre  of  the  lunar  disc.  The  real  rotatory  motion  counteracts  the 
effects  of  this  apparent  rotation,  and  constantly  brings  back  towards  ui 
the  same  face  of  the  lunar  globe:  whence  it  is  obvious  why  the  opposite 
face  is  never  revealed  to  us. 

*  Suppose  now,  that  the  rotation  of  the  moon  is  uniform,  as  to  sense, 
that  is  to  say,  tlmt  it  do>  ike  of  an  J  periodical  inequalities,  (tin* 

supposition  is  at  least  the  most  nature]  which  can  be  made,  and  theory 
proves  tliut  it  is  correct):  then,  one  of  the.  causes  which  produce  the 
libration  will  become  evident;  for  the  motion  of  revolution  partaking  of 
the  periodica]  inequalities  is  sometimes  slower,  sometimes  more  rap 
the  apparent  rotation  wh  ich  it  occasions,  cannot  therefore,  always  exactly 
counterbalance  the  real  rotation,  which  remains  constantly  the  same, 
and  hence  the  two  effects  alternately  surpass  each  other.  The  points  of 
the  lunar  globe  ought,  therefore,  to  appear  turning  sometimes  in  one 
dire  another,  about  its  centre,  and  the  j  ap- 

pearance is  the  same  as  if  the  moon  bod  a  small  balancing  from  one 
side  to  the  other  of  the  radius  vector  drawn  front  its  centre  to  that  of 
the  earth.    It  is  this  which  is  named  the  tibratitm  in  longiiui 

'  Several  accessary,  but  sensible  causes  modify  this  first  result.   The 
spots  of  the  moon  do  nut  always  retain  the  same  el  ibove  the 

plane  of  ils  orbit:  some  of  them,  indeed,  by  the  effect  of  its  rotati 
pass  from  One  side  of  this  plane  to  the  opposite  side.     These  circum- 
stances indicate  an  axis  "I  rotation,  which  is  nol  exactly  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  lunar  orbit;  but  according  as  that  axis  presents  to 
us  its  greater  or  its  smaller  obliquity,  it  must  discover  to  us  sua 

[Miles  of  rotation  ot  the  lunar  spheroid;   in  like  i. 
the  axis  of  the  earth  presents  successively  its  two  poles  to  the  sun  in  the 
two  solstices.    Hence  we  Come  to  perceive,  at  certain  times,  some  ui  the 
points  situated  towards  these  poles  and  lose  sight   of  them   afterwards, 
when  they  arrive  nearer  the  apparent  edge  ;  and  it  is  this  which  i- 

nominated  the  libration  in  latitude.     It  is  but  inconsiderable,  and  there- 
fore indicates  that  the  equator  of  the  moon  differs  very  little  from  the 
Be  of  its  orbit. 

1  Finally,  a  third  illusion  arises  from  the  observer's  being  placed  at 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  not  at  its  centre.  It  i>  towards  this  cen- 
tre that  the  moon  always  turns  the  same  face,  and  the  visual  ray,  drawn 
from  thence  (So  the  centre  of  the  moon,  would  always  meet  its  surface 
at  the  same  point,  abstracting  the  preceding  inequalities.  It  >s  nol  the 
to  the  visual  ray  drawn  from  the  surface  of  the  earth; 
lor  that  ray  makes  a  sensible  angle  with  the  preceding  one,  by  reason 
of  the  proximity  of  lh,e  moon  ;  an  angle  which,  at  the  h orison,  is  equal 
to  the  horizontal  parallax  :  in  consequence  of  this  difference,  the  a] 
rent  contour  of  the  lunar  spheroid  is  pot  the  same  with  respect  to  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  and  to  the  observer  placed  at  its  surface.    This", 

when 
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when  the  moon  rises,  causes  some  points  to  be  discovered  towards  its 
upper  edge,  which  could  not  have  been  seen  from  the  centre  of  the 
.  earth.  As  the  moon  rises  above  die  horizon,  these  points  continue  to 
approach  the  upper  edge  of  the  disc,  and  at  length  disappear,  while 
others  towards  its  lower  edge  become  visible;  the  same  effect  is  con- 
tinued during  the  whole  time  that  the  moon  is  visible,  and,  as  the  part 
of  its  disc  which  appears  highest  at  its  rising,  is  found  lowest  at  its  set- 
ting, these  are  the  two  instants  when  the  difference  is  most  perceptible. 
Thus,  the  lunar  globe,  in  its  diurnal  motion,  appears  to  oscillate  about 
the  radius  vector  drawn  from  its  centre  to  the  centre  of  the  earth.  This 
phenomenon  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  diurnal  libration.' 

In  this  book  the  chapter  on  the  tides  is  very  meagre  and  defec- 
tive ;  but  as  this  is  a  subject  on  which  we  recently  had  occasion  to 
speak  at  large,  it  need  not  here  be  resumed. 

Tue  fourth  book  is  devoted  to  the  astronomy  of  planets,  comets, 
and  fixed  stars ;  and  is  divided  into  fifteen  chapters,  occupying 
243.  pages.  The  following  is  the  distribution  of  subjects.  Gene- 
ral phenomena  of  the  planetary  motions,  mode  of  determining 
the  positions  of  the  planets'  orbits  from  observation,  exact  deter- 
mination of  their  elements,  laws  of  Kepler,  manner  of  predicting  * 
the  return  of  the  planets  to  the  same  situation  with  respect  to  the 
sun  and  earth,  particularities  relative  to  the  physical  constitution  of 
the  planets,  observed  rotations,  compressions  of  their  axes,  &c. 
satellites  of  the  planets,  transmission  of  light  rendered  measurable 
by  the  retardation  of  their  eclipses,  Saturn's  ring,  comets,  deter- 
mination of  their  orbits,  formulas  for  parabolic  trajectories,  aero- 
liths,  recapitulation  of  the  phenomena  which  indicate  the  reality  of 
the  earth's  motion,  aberration  of  light,  stations  and  re trog nidations 
of  the  planets,  true  dimensions  of  the  planetary  orbits  as  deduced 
from  the  son's  parallax  and  other  considerations,  distances,  mo- 
tions, and  annual  parallax  of  the  fixed  stars,  universal  gravitation 
considered  as  a  general  fact  resulting  from  the  laws  of  Kepler, 
masses  of  the  planets,  satellites,  &c.  concluding  with  a  long  note 
on  the  method  of  computing  the  transits  of  Venus,  and  making  the 
necessary  deductions  as  to  parallax,  and  the  real  magnitudes  of  the 
planets  and  their  orbits. 

This  is,  on  the  whole,  a  valuable  book,  though  the  arrangement 
of  its  constituent  chapters  might  have  been  greatly  amended.  Con- 
sidering the  length  to  which  our  article  is  running,  we  can  only 
venture  upon  one  quotation  from  it.  After  tracing  the  method  of 
determining  the  parallax  of  the  sun,  from  a  transit  of  Venus  over 
the  disc  of  that  luminary,  M.  Biot  says, 

*  The  author  of  the  M  Celestial  Mechanics"  has  shown*  that  we  may 

*  Mec.  Cdeste,  torn.  ill.  j».  i.-.R«». 

k2  alto 
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also  obtain  the  parallax  of  the  sun  after  another  manner,  without  ob- 
serving it  immediately,  and  from  the  knowledge  of  an  inequality  of  the 
lunar  motiuns  which  is  connected  svith  that  parallax.  To  conn 
Mich  connection  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  inequalities  of  the  lunar 
motions  have  determinate  relations  with  the  positions  of  the  earth  and 
sun.  The  calculus  makes  these  relations  known;  the  observations  de- 
termine ihe  extent  of  the  inequalities ;  and  combining  those  data,  we 
may  deduce  the  value  of  the  elements  on  which  the  inequalities  de- 
pend, for  we  have  the  expression  of  their  dependence  und  the  measure 
of  their  action.  The  whole  is  reduced  to  rinding  inequalities  in  which 
that  action  is,  in  some  sort,  comprehended,  or  in  which  it  is  incessantly 
reproduced,  in  such  mutter  that  it  may  be  inferred  exactly  by  a  great 
number  of  observations.  There  exists  in  the  motion  oi  the  moon  an 
inequality  of  this  kind,  which  depends  upon  the  sun's  parallax,  or  upon 
its  distance  from  the  earth  ;  and  on  determining  that  by  observation,  M. 
Laplace  has  thence  deduced  the  value  of  the  parallax  equal  to  '26".  120.5 
(8.  56024-3  sexiges.)  which  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  result  deduced 
from  the  transits  of  Venus.  It  is  probable  that  this  result  of  the  theory 
is  even  more  exact  than  that  which  has  been  derived  from  the  obse 
tions  upon  those  transits.' 

Such  coincidences  of  results,  deduced  from  totally  independent 
methods,  are  extremely  interesting ;  and  every  fresh  instance  has 
the  effect  of  banishing  to  a  greater  distance  than  ever,  all  possible 
doubt  of  the  sufficiency  and  correctness  of  the  great  principle  of 
universal  attraction,  according  to  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  square  of 
the  distances.  We  have  long  been  in  possession  of  a  simple  and 
satisfactory  method  of  determining  the  moan*  parallax  from  the 
usual  theory  of  gravity,  which  is  brought  t<>  our  recollection  by  the 
preceding  quotation;  and  which,  though  we  know  not  how  to 
ascribe  it  to  its  proper  author,  we  cannot  refrain  from  transcribing 
from  our  port-folio,  as  we  think  it  far  too  ingenious  to  remain  uu- 
known. 

Let  S  be  the  space  in  feet  fallen  in  I  second,  by  a  heavy  b< 
vacuo  at  the.  equator :  V  the  versed-sine  of   the  arc  described  by 
the  moon,  in  the  same  time,  to  radius  1  ;  R  the  radius  of  the  e«> 
tor  in  feet,  ratio  of  the  distance  of  the  moon's  and  earuYs  centre, 
%o  the  semidiameter  of  the  latter  that  of  X  to  1 :  then,  by  the  ge- 
neral law  of  gravitation,  the  .space  descended  by  the  moon  in  l",  is 

3  =  -~  .     But  the  same  space  is  evidently  s  =  VRX.    Therefore 
VRX  =  . --  ,  and  X  =   //  ^-  .     Now  at  the  equator, 

S=  lfi.10185,  its  logarithm   1-20*8645 

Log.  R  = 7  3211900 

Lor.  V  = 7-54D2882 

The 
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The  sum  of  the  two  latter  taken  from  log.  S,  and  tlie  remainder 
divided  byS,  gives  1*77879*4  =  log.  of  fjb-08906  ;  its  arithmeti- 
cal coiu|>]liiil:iii  is  as  log.  tan.  of  57'12."J4  tlie  approximate  ho- 
rizontal parallax. 

Now,  let  i  -f  1  he  the  distance  of  the  centres  of  tlie  moon  and 
earth,  divided  by  their  centres  of  gravity  in  the  ratio  of  x  to  I. 
Imagine  a  sphere  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  earth  placed  at 
that  centre,  and  to  exert  the  same  attractive  force  on  the  moon  as 
our  earth  actually  does,  the  periodic  time  remaining  unaltered : 
then  must  the  density  of  this  sphere  be  diminished  in  tile  ratio  of 
x*  to(r-f- 1)1  th;it  its  nearer  distance  from  the  moon  may  he  com- 
pensated by  the  defect  of  density  and  attraction.  Now,  if  an  inha- 
bitant of  this  fictitious  earth  were  supposed  to  compute  its  distance 
from  the  moon  in  the  maimer  above  explained,  the  quantities  V 
and  R  would  be  the  same  as  in  the  former  computation  ;  but  his 
S'  would  be  to  our  S,  as  jf1    to  (.r+  l)a  ;  and  thence  his  X'  would 

be  to  our  X,  as  x*  to(x+  1)*;  that  is,  X'  =  (   *-")!  X.     This 

is  the  distance  from  the  fictitious  earth,  or  from  the  common  centre 

of  gravity:  but  (D)  the  distance  from  our  earth  is  - —  .  ( J  . 

X,  greater,  as  was  supposed,  in  the  ratio  of  i-f  1  to  x;  that  is, 

D  =      /  .  X.  But,  Newton,  from  the  phenomena  of  the  tides, 

estimated  the  ratio  of  j-fl  to  x,  at  40*788  to  59783  (Princip. 

lib.  iii.  prop.  37.  cor.  6.)    So  that  die  log,  of  *  •  —  =  000.^934 ; 

which  added  to  1*7787954,  the  log.  of  X  for  an  immovable  earth 
gives  1*782.8888  =  log.  of  60*5885  radii  of  the  equator,  whence 
the  horizontal  parallax  there  =  3(>'44"07. 

M  lii"t  having  unnecessarily  swelled  his  book  by  the  intro- 
duction of  extraneous  discussions,  fiuds,  unfortunately,  that  he  has 
lOO  much  matter  for  two  volumes,  but  not  enough  for  flwei •;  he 
therefore  has  recourse  to  his  earlier  publications,  and  the  communi- 
cations of  his  friends,  t<>  eke  out  his  last  rolnme,  Thus,  we  arc  fa- 
voured with  216  pages  of  ■  Addition.-*,1  such  as,  first,  s  tedious  dis- 
quisition on  the  n  of  altitudes  by  the  barometer  and  ther- 
mometer, taken  from  his  former  woik  on  that  snhject;  then  a  trea- 
tise on  dialling,  by  M.  Berroyer,  professor  of  mathematics  at  the 
college.  then  an  essay  '  SlU*  \e  mouvemeut  da  translation 
du  sysuiue  planetaire/  by  M.  Biot  himself,  who  concludes  that  we 
have  no  evidence  whatever  of  any  such  motion  ;  then,  a  tract  on  the 
rectification  of  a  transit  instrument,  of  course  closely  connei  t- d 
with  physical  astronomy;  then,  an  essay  on  the  leuglh  of  the  se- 
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cond's  pendulum  in  different  latitudes,  furnished  in  part  by  M. 
Malhicu;   then,  the  *  Descriptk)  rc  duCumpa>attur,'  &u\n- 

strument  designed  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  and  comparing 
distances,  such  as  the  metre,  accurately,  but  which  will  be  of  uo 
use  to  those,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  ingenious  means  employed 
by  Mr.  Bird,  in  determining  the  length  of  toises,  &c.;*  and,  lastly, 
an  ingenious  and  scientific  method  of  determining  the  orbits  of 
comets,  by  M.  Laplace.  This  article,  peculiarly  interesting  so 
soon  after  our  evening's  skies  have  been  decorated  bj  the.  most 
.splendid  comet  which  has  been  seen  here  for  more  than  a  century, 
has,  we  observe,  found  its  way  into  one  of  our  philosophical 
journals. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  presented  with  a  treatise  on  nautical  astro- 
nomy, abridged  from  a  former  piece  by  '  M.  de  Kossel.'  This 
treatise,  which  occupies  260  pages,  is,  with  the  exception  of  a 
neat  formula;  and  useful  tables  by   Borda  and'  arly 

as  unscientific  as  the  well-known  production  of  Mr.  Hamilton 
Moore ;  and  an  author  must  be  reduced  to  wretched  shifts  before 
he  could  congratulate  himself  and  his  readers,  as  M.  Biot  does,  on 
its  insertion. 

We  have  now  reached  the  end  of  our  analysis;  and  if  it  should 
be  thought  that  we  have  extended  our  remarks  too  far,  we  must 
beg  our  readers  to  recollect  that  we  have  been  sketching  the  con- 
tents of  nearly  1800  pages  ;  the  joint  labour  of  a  dozen  of  the  most 
celebrated  men  in  France.  We  have  no  time  to  dwell  minutely 
upon  the  disadvantages  attending  M.  Biot's  method  of  employing 
sometimes  the  centesimal,  at  others,  the  sexagesimal  division  of  the 
circle ;  or  those  which  arise  from  his  frequently  transcribing  results 
from  Laplace's  '  Mecauique  Celeste,'  without  sufficiently  develops* 
the  principles  on  which  they  depend.  Altogether,  however,  the 
work  contains  much  that  is  valuable ;  ami  we  regret  sincerely  that 
from  a  il  -well  out  his  treatise  to  undue  dimensions,  and  an 

obvious  unwillingness  to  do  justice  to  our  couutnmen,  he  should 
have  compelled  us  to  blend  so  much  censure  with  our  commen- 
dation. 
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Art.  VIII.  Portugal.  A  Poem  ;  in  Tzvo  Parts.  By  Lord  George 
Nugent  Gretmlfe.    London,  Longman,  Sec.  4Io.pp.  120.    1812. 

/"\UR  poets  seem  resolved  not  to  resign  to  our  soldiers  all  the 
^*  laurels  of  the  Peninsula.  Though  we  have  not  thought  tit  to 
introduce  to  our  readers  many  of  those  modem  Tvrtai-i,  we  have 
not  been  inattentive  observers  ol"  the  tuneful  campaign  which  has 
been  prosecuted  with  almost  as  much  vigour  as  the  actual  warfare. 

However  deficient  these  effusions  may  be  in  poetical  merit,  (and 
they  are,  in  general,  lamentably  so,)  they  are  not  without  a  value  of 
another  kind  :  if  they  be  not  calculated  to  excite  the  public  feeling, 
they  may  at  least  be  admitted  a3  some  evidence  of  it.  They  furuiiri 
an  humble  testimony  of  the  popularity  of  the  cause  of  the  Peninsula, 
and  of  the  revived  military  pride  of  this  country.  *  You  shall  bet- 
ter discover,'  Lord  Bacon  somewhere  says,  '  how  the  wind  blows 
by  throwing  up  a  straw  than  by  casting  up  a  stone.' 

If,  for  this  reason,  we  have  regarded  with  complacency,  even 
the  weakest  efforts  of  the  muses  militant,  it  Drill  readily  be  believed, 
that  we  heard  with  great  satisfaction  the  first  rumours  of  the  work 
before  us  :  they  were  on  many  accounts  calculated  to  eveite  uo 
ordinary  expectations.  A  younger  branch,  it  was  said,  of  a  noble 
family  (whose  political  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  peninsular 
contest  are  iioloi iously  hostile  to  our  own)  was,  during  a  residence 
of  some  months  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  so  affected  by  the  evidence 
Of  facts,  as  to  have  abjured  the  tenets  of  his  House,  professed  him- 
self a  convert  to  the  general  opinion,  and  produced  an  ample  and 
tuneful  recantation. 

What  precise  degree  of  credit  should  be  attached  to  these  ru- 
mours we  cannot  lake  upon  us  to  say.  Twice,  with  the  most  pa- 
tient attention,  have  we  read  every  line  of  this  poem,  and  twice 
have  we  risen  from  the  perusal,  '  perplexed  in  the  extreme.* 

Lord  George  Nugent  Grenville  lias,  it  is  certain,  published  a 
poem  under  the  title  of  Portugal;  but  though  the  stream  of  verse 
is  sufficiently  smooth,  it  is  so  prodigiously  deep  that  our  plummets 
have,  in  very  few  places  indeed,  been  able  to  find  the  bottom ; 
and,  notwithstanding  much  intense  study,  we  frankly  confess,  that 
had  it  not  been  for  some  extraneous  assistance,  which  shall  be 
hereafter  jjrntefnlly  noticed,  we  could  not  have  ventured  to  offer  any 
opinion  on  the  merit  of  a  work,  which  we  could  by  no  means  flatter 
ourselves  that  we  had  duly  comprehended. 

'Hie  darkness  is  indeed  so  complete  and  uninterrupted,  that  we, 
at  once,  perceived  that  it  was  bat  produced  by  an  involuntary  con- 
fusion of  ideas,  but  must  have  arisen  from  a  regular  and  systematic 
1 1.  Mgn, formed  on  mature  consideration,  and  executed  with  the  most 
nebulous  felicity.     At  first  we  suspected  that  this  obscurity  might 
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Lave  been  sonu-v\hat  toe  freely  admitted  as  a  source  of  the  sublime; 
but  this  could  only  have  dimmed  particular  passages.  Then  it 
occurred  to  us  that  the  noble  author  had  collected  all  the  fragments 
of  all    the  exercises  which  he  had  formerly   Sung  in  ll  uiic 

bowers  of  Brazen-nose,  and  that  we  had  here  the  '  disjei :!i  membra 
pOCtte*  ha^tilv  put  together;  but  this,  too,  appeared  to  bean  un- 
tenable hypothesis ;  for  though  it  would  explain  much  of  the  in- 
coliereu-  !d  not  account  for  the  total  absence  of  light  under 

which  the  whole  appears  to  labour. 

Another eoltfttion  of  the  difficulty  remains,  and  we  are  inclined 
to  hi  it  it  may  be  the  true  one.     The  author  appears,  under 

circumstances  of  peculiar  delicacy — his  feelings  are  at  vanai 
with  those  of  his  relatives,  and  what  candour  urges  him  to  speak, 
the  partialities  of  private  loudness  make  him  desirous  of  concealing. 
Appreciating,  therefore,  as  we  sincerely  do,  the  painful  struggle  in 
which  be  WIS  involved,  we  are  inclined  not  merely  to  excuse,  but 
almost  to  admire  the  dutiful  confusion  and  pious  obscurity  in  which 
he  has  buried  his  contending  feelings. 

But  '  this  mighty  maze'  is  not,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  '  with- 
out apian;'  and  it  is  bur  justice  to  Lord  George  Nugent  Grenville, 
t«>  say,  that  he  himself  provides  us  with  the  due,  by  prefixing  a 
kind  of  preface  rauunnc  to  the  v  hole,  a  detached  it  to  each 

of  the  parts,  and  explanatory  HOfVs  to  individual  passages. 

Prom  all  these  sources  we  learn  that  his  lordship  has  actually 
been  (as  rumor  stated)  in  Portugal,  *  and  that  the  outline  of 
poem  was  Alggetted'  by  a  walk,  which,  onf:  fine  evening,  he  took 
in  that  country.  Of  these  circumstances  we  entreat  the  reader  not 
to  lose  sight ;  for  we  confess,  that  in  the  keenness  of  appetite  with 
which  We  opened  the  book,  wv  proi  reded  at  once  to  the  poetry, 
and  had  acin:  b  without;  >t  these,  and  other 

fa«ts,  which  we  afterwards  gle&ied  from  the  several  comroentari 
and  the  knowledge  of  which  rendered  our  second  p  srech 

v  tad  ik-li^htful. 

'Hie  poem  opens  with  an  address  to  Portugal,  spoken  by  his  lord- 
ship on  1  Cintra,  about  sun-set,  on  an  autumnal  evening 
in  1 8  iO,  in  w  bich  he  tells  her  '  that  our  feelings  of  enthusiasm, 

' when  fin  have  wro 

Those  ruddiest  hues  hy  poet  Fancy  tail. 

'  should  not  indispose  us  towards  the  consi<i  the  cause  i 

Portugal  in  all  its  bearings,   the  character  of  its  ussertors,  with  re- 

as  well  m  its  belter  properties1 — and  having 

plained  his  moral  sensations,  he  proceeds  to  a  desciip- 

•iui  him,  which,  we  believe,  for  strength  of 
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touch,  brilliancy  of  colouring,  aud  novelty  of  conception,  has  not 
been  exceeded  since  the  days  of  Delia  Crusca. 

4 1  turned  where  Tejo's  glimmering  stream, 

In  (netting  distance  owned  the  dubious  beam; 

Lisbon  shone  fair,  beneath  the  lively  glow, 

Spread  to  its  parting  glance  her  breast  of  snow. 

And,  as  her  fat  ry  form  she  forward  bowed, 

Woke  the  soft  slumbers  of  her  native  flood. 

While  her  while  Mimmits  mocked  the  rude  command 

Of  the  dark  hills  that  fence  her  distant  strand/ — p.  8. 

Who  is  there  that  does  not  feel  as  if  he  saw  Lisbon  ?  What 
accuracy,  what  simplicity,  what  truth  of  delineation!  The  breast 
of  snow,  the  fairy  form,  the  gentle  inclination  forward,  the  playful 
naivete  with  which  she  disturbs  the  slumbers  of  her  native  flood, 
&c.  are  circumstances  all  admirably  chosen  and  highly  charac- 
teristic. But  even  this  beautiful  picture  is  exceeded  by  that  of 
Beleiu  Castle. 


the  embattled  head 


Of  towcry  Deleii!  in  the  radiance  played, 
From  fretted  minaret  or  antique  spire, 
Wilcomcd  thejhrevxll  glance  of  living  fire. 
And  smiled  to  view  its  turret's  dazzling  pride, 
In  pictured  lustre  deck  the  answering  tide.' — p.  $, 

We  entreat  our  readers  to  admire  the  head  of  Belem  play- 
ing in  the  radiance ;  and  though  we  cannot  much  commend  the 
hospitality  which  welcomes  a  larewel,  we  are  agreeably  surprized 
at  the  complacent  smile  of  the  old  castle  at  seeing  itself  in  the  water ; 
a  vanity  the  more  excusable,  as  we  apprehend  that  be  never  did  'see 
himself  in  the  answering  tide'  before,  or  siuce  that  memorable 
evening.' 

The  convent  of  N.  S.  da  Penha  next  engages  his  lordship's  at- 
tention, and  gives  occasion  to  a  strain  of  invective,  in  which,  with 
equal  novelty  and  truth,  he  attacks  the  'Tiger  superstition,'  and 
-s  that  contents  were  originally  built  and  are  *////  maintained 
by  '  feudal  frenzy*  and  '  regal  rapine,'  for  the  purposes  of  'shrouded 
murder,'  '  trembling  guilt,'  ami  '  dark  remorse/ 

An  ordinary  poet  would,  at  the  moment  when  I  yord  George  wrote, 
have  seen  la  Portugal  the  stains  of  more  recent  blood  than  that 
which  superstition  had  shed ;  he  would  have  seen,  raging  far  and 
wide,  flames  which  the  torch  of  bigotry  had  not  lighted;  and  he 
might  have  deplored  desolation  not  caused  by  the  blighting  shade  of 
the  convent.  The  conflagration  oi  towns — the  devastation  of  whole 
provinces — the  massacre  of  half  a  people  were  before  his  eyes;  but 
these  unhappily  were  real  and  recent  scenes,  and  Lord  George's 
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poetry  is  too  refined  and  subtilized  for  actual  existence.  In  the 
quiet  seclusion  and  religious  shades  of  X.  S.  da  Peuha,  which  the 
English  army  covered  from  profanation,  he  was  at  leisure  to  re- 
member all  the  enormities  of  tin- '  tyrant  superstition,'  and  to  forget 
the  tender  mercies  of  Massenu's  invasion. 

Through  the  next  seven  pages  the  author  proceeds  in  a  high 
strain  of  poetry,  of  which  we  Inuiihk  confess  we  cb  be  reader 

no  other  account  than,  that  we  find  in  The  Argument  the  following 
passage. 

'The  performance  of  the  duties  of  religion  by  no  means  necc 
or  hwparablif  connected  with  the  artificial  gloom  inspired  by  the  seclu- 
sion of  the  cloister.' 

*  The  divine  Being  perhaps  to  be  worshipped  with  feelings  of  a  more 
exalted  devotion  in  his  works,  as  displayed  in  an  extensive  prospect/ 

If  we  could  have  found  the  corresponding  lines  in  the  poem,  we 
should  quote  them,  but  we  have  really  found  it  impossible  to  select 
from  the  seven  pages  any  passage  which  was  capable  of  bearing 
this  or  any  other  meaning.  There  is  indeed  something,  which  to 
our  understanding,  is  like  a  shipwreck,  but  BS  the  argument  says 
nothing  of  any  such  event,  it  is  possible  thai  We  may  have  mistaken 
the  description  of  some  part  of  '  the  cloister'  for  it ;  and  leet  we 

Hlld  mislead  the  reader,  we  leave  the  choice  to  his  unbiassed 
judgment. 

But  whatever  this  passage  be  intended  to  represent,  we  are  not, 
we  hope,  mistaken  in  selecting  the  following  fines  as  the  descup- 
tion  of  an  (  atheist,'  which  the  argument  states  as  occurring  in  this 
part  of  the  poem  : 

'  And  thou  poor  hopeless  wretch!  if  such  there  foef — 
Too  wise  to  feel,  too  haughty  to  believe, 
Pnor  worshipper  of  something  undefined, 
The  wreck  of  genu  i,  iv  iljghl  <>l  the  mind, 
'I'hat  seeks  high  born  above  the  sons'  of  men, 
To  pierce  thai  sj  mortal  ken, 

And  catch  the  unnirt/n;  sounds  of  yonder  sphere, 
Which  crowding  angels  tremble  while  they  hear.' — p. 23. 

Of  this  picture  (which  is  evidently  intended  as  a  pendant  to  the 
portrait  of  superstition,)  we  have  certainly  never  seen  the  original; 
of  what  immediately  follows  we  have  indeed  some  recollection. 

4  An-  these  thy  triumphs,  this  thy  proudest  aim, 
This,  that  first  taught  thy  raptured  flight  to  soar 
As  i  i  ol  some  feverish  hour 

I'ar  above  nature's  calm  bik  I  bound, 

To  pause  and  hoter  o'er  a  dark  profound, 
Wh'  ;>)citure  ends,  in  the  deep  gloom 

Of  doubt  and  death — ' 

Our 
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Our  readers  will  immediately  perceive  that  we  allude  to  the  well- 
known  9oliloqu>  in  the  Rovers,  where  Rogero  describes  himself, 
in  the  character  of  Hope,  '  sitting  by  the  bottomless  pool  of  De- 
spondent v,  angling  for  impossibilities.'  But  though  we  doubt,  with 
his  lordship,  whether  '  any  such  there  live"  as  the  foregoing  lines 
describe,  there  is  one  passage  that  not  a  liltle  disturbs  us.  We 
flatter  ourselves  that  we  are  not  obnoxious  to  thechargeof  atheism, 
and  yet,  we  are  really  unable  to  answer  certain  questions,  which 
our  noble  Inquisitor,  with  the  assistance  of  Job,  (upon  whose 
patience,  by  the  bye,  he  piously  calculates,)  propounds  as  infallible 
teats  for  detecting  latent  atheists: — 

• Canst  thou  trace  the  birth  sublime 

Of  infant  nature,  or  the  march  of  time? 

Tell  how  the  wakening  spheres  in  concave  high 

First  caught;  the  Strains  ol  heaven-born  melody, 

Owned  thro'  the  brightning  vault  its  mystic  sound, 

And  'gan  with  time  itself  their  everlasting  round? 

And  'til  'tis  given  to  thy  mental  sense, 

O'er  boundless  space  to  scan  omnipotence  V — p.  25. 

We  know  not  how  far  the  noble  author  might  have  proceeded  in 
these  theological  discussions,  had  not  his  rapturous  admiratiou  of  the 
works  of  nature  fortunately  brought  a  cork  tree  to  his  recollection 
— the  cork  tree  reminded  him  of  Ciotra — Ciutra  of  Lisbon — Lis- 
bon of  all  the  kings  and  queeni  of  Portugal,  and  his  Pegasus,  'right 
glad  to  miss  the  lumbering  of  the  wheels'  of  controversy,  gallops 
along  the  high  road  of  history,  to  the  conclusion  of  the  first  part  of 
the  Poem. 

We  cannot  enter  into  an  examination  of  this  portion  of  the  work, 
nnr  venture  to  give  any  opinion  ou  the  merits  of  the  Alfonzos, 
Emauuels,  Johns,  Jozes,  and  Joachims,  who  '  come  like  shadows 
and  so  depart;'  because,  unhappily,  the  two  great  sources  of  in- 
formation ou  which  we  relied,  are,  on  this  topic,  entirely  at  variance. 
The  Argument  states  these  persons  to  be  '  ancient  Portuguezc 
tkiet :'  the  notes  shew  them  to  be  some  of  the  greatest  monsters 
that  ever  scourged  mankind;  and  as  the  text  is  equally  irreconcilea- 
ble  with  either  of  these  descriptions,  we  retire  from  the  responsibility 
of  deciding  between  them. 

The  secoud  part  of  this  poem  has  all  the  beauties  of  the  first,  with 
some  which  are  peculiarly  its  owu.  Of  the  latter,  the  most  striking 
is  that,  though  it  still  bears  the  name  of  Portugal,  it  chiefly  relates 
to  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland:  there  are, 
indeed,  several  patriotic  allusions  in  the  first  part  also,  but  the  secoud 
amplifies  and  repeats  them  with  greater  tenderness.  Thus,  in  the 
former  part  we  read, 

*  Seaward 
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4  Seaward  I  stretched  my  view,  where  to  the  west, 
The  sim  beam  lingered  on  the  ocean's  breast, 
Where  soft  the  Atlantic  wooed  the  dying  hncze, 
On  the  smooth  surface  of  h  is  voteless  se as, 
On  my  own  land  the  evening  seemed  to  smile, 
And,  fondly  tarrying,  pause  o'er  Britain's  isle' — p.  10. 

This  is  so  exquisite  that  we  were  not  surprised  that  the  an; 
partiality  induced  him  to  insert  it  again  in  the  second  part,  with 
slight  variations  of  the  expression,  but  none,  we  are  glad  to  observe, 
of  the  meaning. 

4  Kngland,  my  country  ! — generous,  great,  and  brave,. 
Tho'  far  between  us  yon  Atlantic  wave 
Stretches  his  giant  arm — at  evening  st  ill, 
As  slow  my  footsteps  climb  yon  heath  clad  hill. 
High  on  its  butting  top  I'll  bless  the  smile 
Of  the  last  beam  that  gilds  my  native  isle. 
Trace  these,  in  fancy,  o'er  the  xmveless  seas, 
Catch  thy  faint  accents  in  the  ukispering  brc<zcf'  &c. — p.  75: 

When  the  noble  author  thus  imitates  himself,  we  are  not  to 
wonder,  and  still  less  to  lament  that  he  has  on  several  occasions 
copied  with  great  accuracy  and  taste  several  other  poets.  In  a 
few  instances,  however,  impartiality  obliges  us  to  say,  that  the  imi- 
tation is  rather  too  close;  we  doubt  whether  it  was  prudent  to  adopt 
so  exactly  from  the  Vision  of  Don  Kodcric,  the  description  of  the 
soldiers  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  to  apply  to  the  battle 
of  Busaco  precisely  the  same  traits  which  Mr.  Scot  had  given  to 
the  battle  of  Albuera. 

We  should  be  sorry,  however,  (without  offence  to  any  poet,)  that 
Lord  George  Grenville   should  resign  his  individual  .style,  and  loM 
any  portion  of  his  originality.    Could  the  study  of  any  model  furnish 
him  with  more  beautiful  lines  than  the  following?  — 
*  Call  it  not  (ah?-,  when  fury fingers  shed 
Their  twilight  vision*  o'er  the  wanderer's  head, 

Peeling  wakes  to  morning's  pensive  eye 
The  living  image  of  each  kindred  tie, 
Call  it  not  false.' — p.  77  ■ 
Whence  could  he  copy  such  delineations  of  uatural  obj< 
following  t     The  sea  in  a  storm 

1  Rises,  in  foamy  wrath,  hUfrov)Hb$  (i 
And  bows  the  welkin  to  his  rude  embrace.' — p.  21. 

The  sun; 

1 ' red  in  cloud*  the  Sim  of  battle  r 

And  pour'doii  Britain's  front  its  favouring  ^/food1.'—  p.  f>*. 

The  moon ; 

■  TLc  dewy  Moon  a  thanfdeu  vigil  keeps.'— p,  85. 

Am 
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Clasps  to  her  heaving  breast  her  favourite  child.'— p.  81. 

Sheep  or  snow  (it  is  not  clear  which)  on  a  mountain; 

• — ■ the  mountain's  topmost  pride, 

Theory  tract  that  decks  Its  glimmering  side.' — p,  5. 

An  army  marching  through  a  defile ; 

' they,  who  burst  the  wizard  spell 

Of  nature,  shrined  within  her  peaceful  dell.' — p.  58. 
A  ghost  appearing;  ^ 

4  But  who  is  he.  who  from  the  wide  expanse 
Of  UMttcu  dittaaoe  moves?' — p.  48. 

Of  passages  simihu  <n   even  superior  to  these,  the  store  is  inex- 
haustible ;  one  is  so  characteristically  exi client,  that  we  cannot  but 
recommend  it  to  particular  attention — it  is  the  description  of  the 
morning  of  the  day  uii  which  the  battle  of  Busaco  was  fought. 
*    The  ••  ;n  from  out  his  heathy  bed. 

1 1 j  tearful  moisture  raised  his  shaded  head  ; 
Paused  in  hit  giaat  course,  than  bending  slow, 
Gazed  on  the  embattled  throng  that  moved  below; 
Sought  wiih  dark  bht$h  the  Kmpyrean's  brc 
And  veiled  in  purer  air  aisawctou*  crest'— p.  55. 
We  do  not  recollect  seeing  the  miu  on  the  27th  Septcml.rr, 
1810;  those,  however,  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  behold  this  un- 
willing, tearful,  shaded,  giant,  bending,  gazing,  seeking,  blushing, 
veiling  and  conscious  luminary,  must  have  assisted  at  his  levee, 

Nil  oriturum  alias,  nil  ortum  tale  fatentes. 
Rut  it  is  in  the  part  of  '  Portugal'  which  relates  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  that  the  peculiarity  of  the  authoi's  manner  is  most  strik- 
ing, and  the  feeling  which  causes  it  most  apparent.  Between  the 
husbanding  system  of  his  party,  and  the  peninsular  policy  of  their 
adversaries!  he  is  so  unwilling  to  decide,  that  we  doubt  whether  he 
applauds  or  reprobates  the  war  in  Portugal,  and  is  most  inclined 
to  hope  or  to  despair  of  the  public  fortunes  of  his  country. 
This  moment,  he  hails  Britain  as 

4 the  loveliest,  bravest,  best, 

Cradle  of  worth,  of  liberty,  and  test, 

The  last  stout  bulwark  of  a  tottering  world,' — p.  81. 

the  next,  he  sees  her 

4  Weigh'd  to  the  earth, — by  countless  foes  opprest, 
The  iron  dint  has  entered  to  her  breast, 
In  fatal  pomp  her  pny  ensigns  wave, 
And  Europe's  shores  are  but  Iter  soldiers  grave.' — p.  82. 

Then 
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Then  again  she  looks  up  a  little,  awl  appears  as  one 
'  — — — ^— — .  whose  form, 
Like  heruwn  tumbled  in  the  storm.' — p.  80. 

The  reader  v  ill  easily  perceive  that  these  and  similar  passages 
arc  shrouded  in  oracular  darkness.  In  our  wish  to  reconcile  them, 
we  had  recourse,  as  usual,  to  the  notes,  where  we  found,  in  reference 
to  this  part  of  the  subject,  two  quotations  from  Exodus,  the  first  o! 
which,  as  being  most  to  the  point,  it  will  perhaps  be  sufficient  togive. 

4  And  the  blood  shall  be  to  you  for  a  token  upon  the  houses  where 
you  are,  and  when  I  sec  the  blood  1  will  pass  o\<er  you,  and  the  plague 
shall  not  be  upon  you  to  destroy  you  when  I  smite  the  land  of  Ejypt.' — 
Exodus,  c.  xu.  B.  13. 

This  exposition  was  not,  at  first  sight,  very  promising;  but  by  a 
careful  collation  of  the  Dote  with  the  text,  we  are  enabled  to  state 
with  some  confidence,  that  the  author's  meaning  must  be  this,  that 
as  the  destroying  angel  spaniel  the  houses  that  were  marked  with 
blood;  so  shall  he  spare  England,  because  die  is  urn  marked  with 
blood.*  This  explanation  is  in  the  best  style  of  die  ancient  sooth- 
sayers r  but  lest  then1  should  be  readers  souncandid  as  not  to  admit 
its  applicability  to  the  noble  lord's  topic,  we  shall  state  the  eluci- 
dation which  the  argument  affords,  ofth<  rent  passages, 

*  I  turn  to  the  ocean, — England — the  feelings  of  joy  occasioned  by 
the  recollection  cH  our  native  country,  and  the  pride  with  which  n 
contemplate  her  present  gallant  struggle  in  the  cause  of  Europe,  pr.u- 
haps  u  little  damped  by  reflecting  upon  the  scenes  of  misery  which 
ineiittibty  accompany  war,  xi/unrtr  it  ut  found,  as  well  as  upon  the  severe 
and  irretrievable  lo*s  of  valuable  lives  she  has  herself  sustained  in  iti 
prosecution.' 

The  noble  lord  thinks  the  w-r  perhaps  glorious,  and  we  infer 
that  he  thinks  it  perhaps  necessary  ;  but  it  is  perhaps  a  natural 
damper  of  the  feelings  which  such  a  war  should  excite,  to  recoiled 
that  war  in  the  abstract  is  attended  with  some  human  misej  j  This 
reasoning,  which  is  perfectly  clear  and  irrefragable,  leads  his  lord- 
ship to  a  conclusion  which  approaches  ver)  nearly  to  the  declared 
opinion  of  his  noble  relatives,  that  as  war,  wherever  it  is  to  be 
found,  is  attended  with  local  evil,  it  would  be  prudent,  instead  of 
carrying   it  abroad,  to  permit  it  to  come  amongst  us  at  ho 

•  It  is  but  justice  to  observe  thai  i!ip  author  i.i  out  Ion  happy  in  his  profane  than  in 
his  scriptural  relm-ncoa.  \\  ■  .  ■  more  surprising  instance  of  illustration 
by  oil  apt  classical  allusion,  than  tin-  !"lli.« i.:^. 

•  Svt  (MM  to  savi-  lliu'  ruiu  sop  Uie  wall/ — p.  $8, 
This  is  the  text]  the  mire  follows. 

— — —  tauti  tibi  non  sit  opaci 

Omnia  arena  Vagi,  quodque  in  mare  volvitnr  aurura 

tit  loaino  cartas,— Jo  tr.  ifat.  lii. p.  106. 

Ft 
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It  i.s  a  scourge  which  ought  by  no  means  to  be  inflicted  by  us  upon 
the  I'Ycnch  on  any  part  of  the  continent  of  Europe  ;  but  it  may 
very  properly  be  visited  us  surgeons  try  experiments,  'incorpore 
vih')  on  the  Turks,  l:'.»yptiaus,  or  South  Americans:  wlicn  directed 
against  Ciudad  Rodrigo  or  Badajos,  it  is  a  miserable  waste  of 
strength;  but  when  waged  upon  Alexandra  or  Buenos  Ayres,  it 
is  good  husbandry  aud  statesman-like  resolution. 

The  last  tour  lines  of  the  poem,  in  which  he  dissuades  England 
from  toiling  for  fame  or  glory ;  and  in  which,  because  she  is  stout 
and  able,  he  exhorts  her  by  DO  means  to  tight ;  till  she  is  forced  to 
Jighi   for  her  lij'c,  are  of  so  hi  fa  of  public    spirit  as  well 

as  poetry,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  them. 

'  Let  others  toil  for  lame,   thy  veteran  lay 
Beams  yet  unUimmed,  net  knows,  nor  fears  decay, 
Virtue  thy  cause,  tliy  birthright  liberty, 
Tight  Englnnd  but  fur  life,  and  live  but  to  be  freef — p.  92. 

We  must  here,  admonished  by  our  contracting  limits,  concludcour 
review  of  this  excellent  work.  We  can  only  hope  that  what  we 
have  said  will  not  damp  the  curiosity  of  the  reader,  nor  induce  him 
to  take  our  opinion  upon  a  poem,  which  we  promise  bun  he  will 
find,  upon  one  or  two  perusals,  fwe  recommend  two  at  least,)  to 
exceed  any  idea  that  we  have  been  able  to  convex  Of  it. 


Art.  IX.  Observations  on  the  Criminal  Lottof  England,  as  it 
relates  to  Capital  PwHikintntt,  and  on  the  Mode  in  which  it  is 
administered.     By  Sir  Samuel  Komilly.      London. 

T^HIS  able  and  luminous  pamphlet,  which  was  published  two 
-■■  years  ago,  was  iuteuded  to  convey  to  the  public  the  substance 
of  a  speech  delivered  by  the  author  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
(9th  February,  1310,)  on  moving  for  leave  to  bring  iu  a  series  of 
bills,  lo  repeal  the  acts  of  10  and  II  William  III.  12  Anne,  and 
24  Geo.  it.  which  make  the  crimes  of  *  privately  stealing  in  a  shop, 
goods  of  the  value  of  five  shillings;  or  in  a  dwelling  house,  or  on 
board  a  vessel  in  a  navigable  river,  property  of  the  value  of  forty 
shillings,  capital  felonies.'  The  publication  took  place  while  the  fate 
of  the  bills  was  still  depending  in  parliament.  On  the  2d  of  May, 
the  motion  for  a  repeal  of  the  capital  punishment  for  the  larceny  m 
ii  dwelling-house  was  rejected  by  a  small  majority.  Soon  after,  the 
second  bill,  relating  to  larceny  in  a  shop,  tied  in  the  House 

of  Commons  without  a  division  ;  but  its  progress  was  stopped  in 
the  House  of  Lords  by  a  majority  of  three  to  one.  At  the  end  of 
the  same  session.,  the  third  bill,  from  the  pressure  of  busiueS3,  was 

given 
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given  up  without  having  conic  to  a  final  hearing.  The  legislative 
question  having  been  thus  disposed  of,  for  a  time,  the  pamphlet  it- 
self remains  as  a  memorial  of  the  author's  views  and  reasonings  upon 
one  branch  of  the  criminal  law  of  our  land. 

An  argument  whu  h  submits  to  competent  authority,  docs  not 
immediately  forfeit,   as  a  matter  of  coons,   all  esteem  either  •• 
the  author  of  it,  or  with  mairy  of  his  reflecting  readers,  who,  al- 
though they  delegate  their  public  voice,  heir  judgment  to 
themselves.     In   the  present  instance,  if  the  learned   author  still 
holds  the  same  unshaken  confidence  in  the  justness  of  his  princi- 
ples, he  probably  will  not  consent  to  abandon,  on  the  riist  fail 
this  attempt  to  humanize  the  laws  of  his  country  h  the  few  c 
where  they  appear  to  have  departed  from  their  usual  spirit  of  a  ju- 
dicious and  temperate  severity.     But  were  all  expectation  gone,  of 
seeing  his  proposed  improvement  carried  into  effect,  we  should 
only  be  the  more  inclined  to  bear  our  humble  testimony  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  it,  and  pay  a  few  literary  obsequies  to  a  fallen  speculation. 
By  the  law  as  it  now-  stands,  the  offences  which  we  have  already 
described  arc  punishable  with  death.     But  the  statutes  which  en- 
join that  punishment  are  not  put  in  execution,  except  in  a  very  few- 
rare  examples.     From  the  records  of  the  criminal  courts,  (Observ. 
p.  1 1,)  we  find  that,  in  a  period  of  seven  yean,  from  1802  to  1800. 
inclusive,  out  of  508  persons,  capitally  convicted  in  London  and 
Middlesex,  1)7  suffered  the  sentence  of  the  law  ;  these  comic 
including,  it  nm>t   be  observed,  every  species  of  capital  offence. 
By  other  tables  Of  information  it  appears  that,  within  the  same  pe- 
riod, there  were  committed  to  Newgate  for  trial,  charged  with  the 
crime  of  stealing  in  dwelling-houses,  1013  persons;  of  shoplifting 
859-     The   number  of  capital  convictions  obtained   upon  t 
charges  is  not  easy  to  be  ascertained:  but  of  the  persons  so  charged, 
one  only  was  executed. 

Such  are  some  of  the  phenomena  of  the  criminal  courts  at  a  re- 
cent time ;  and  from  them  it  is  plain  that  the  letter  of  the  penal 
law,    and    the   administration    of  it,    as  to   the   statutes   already 
cited,  are  as  widely  at  variance  with  each  other  as  life  and  di 
can  be.     The  documents  that  have  been  published  are  not  so  c 
plete  as  could  be  wished  in  some  other  points,  but  particularly  in 
that  which  respects  the  comparison  of  the  actual  convictions  under 
b  statute,   with  the  instances  in  which  the  penalty  has  been  en- 
forced.    But  by  arguing  from  the  two  general  statements  whit! 
have  just  now  given,  and  assuming,   as  a  probable  conjecture,  that 
some  proportion   between  a  fourth  and  nn  eighth  of  the    I 
charged   with   those  larcenies  may  have  been  found  guilty  of  the 
capital  part,  the  result  will  be  that  the  law  should  seem  to  hold  its 
course  of  rigour,  without  any  violeut  inequality,  against  the  more 

atrocious 
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atrocious  crimes,  while  the  sentence  of  it  is  so  rarely  enforced  upon 
the  offences  of  capital  theft,  that  usage  has,  in  fact,  anticipated  that 
repeal  of  the  statutes  in  questiou  which  it  has  been  proposed  to  the 
Inn- to  enact. 
No  one  blames  tins  laxity  in  the  administration  of  laws  of  un- 
measured and  revolting  rigour.     It  brings  them  more  nearly  to  die 

point  where  they  ought  10  be.  It  vindicates  the  national  charac- 
ter; upholds  the  distinction  between  cruelty  and  justice;  ami  puts 
the  means  of  redress  on  better  conditions  to  the  community.  Those 

bunats  which  have  thought  to  keep  order  In  a  ferocious  system  of 
vindictive  justice,  have  forgotten  Uiat  such  a  system  maintained  iu  vi- 
gour most  do  away  the  dutiful  respect  and  confidence  which  human 
beings  ought  to  feel  towards  the  lav  B  under  which  they  live  ;  that  it 
must  alienate  the  humane  and  moderate,  who  most  deserve  to  he  pro- 
tected, and  harden  the  minds  of  a  rougher  cast  by  the  spectacle  of  san- 
guinary or  frequent  executions.  When  life  is  made  a  cheap  and  vul- 
gar thung  by  the  laws  themselves,  to  what  principle  of  human  nature 
can  they  apply  for  an  effectual  sauetion  I  It  may  be  right  to  remind 
men  who  are  for  making  thorough  work  in  the  business  of  legislation, 
that  it  is  better  that  some  evils  should  be  endured  than  that  others 
should  be  done.  All  punishment  is  a  sore  and  painful  evil,  not 
more  to  the  offender  than  to  the  state  which  inflicts  it.  Not  only, 
therefore,  does  it  become  a  duty  iu  the  state  to  take  care  that  the 
least  measure  of  punishment  that  is  sufficient,  be  inflicted,  but 
sometimes  to  forego  a  remedy,  which  would  put  the  commou  sense 
of  humanity  and  justice  to  too  severe  a  trial.  Laws  cannot  do 
every  thing    we  might  wish,  and  v  rong  in  acting  as  if  wc 

thought  they  could  when  strained  to  it.  As  they  are  human  con- 
trivances, partial  inefficiency  cannot  he  a  heavy  reproach  to  them  ; 
but  as  they  are  made  by  man  against  man,  extreme  severity  must  be 
so.  Let  it  ht-  granted  that  the  first  duty  of  the  legislature  U  to  give 
the  citizen  protection  in  his  rights  and  property.  Unquestionable, 
.  :is  tlii^  duty  is,  the  performance  of  it  must  be  attempted 
with  those  abatements  and  qualifications  of  prudence,  which  will 
give  a  more  beneficial  enjoyment  of  the  object,  than  a  keen,  morose, 
and  peremptory  pursuit  of  it  at  all  hazards.  By  no  severity,  in- 
flicted as  well  as  denounced,  could  crimes  ever  be  wholly  extir- 
pated. Beyond  a  certain  point,  therefore,  there  may  be  an  in- 
crease of  severity  that  is  a  useless  excess,  and  gains  nothing  but 
odium  and  obstruction  to  the  course  of  justice.  The  true  aim  of 
legal  rigour  must  be  to  make  a  compromise  with  things  which  it 
cannot  subdue,  aud  abate  the  prevalence  of  fraud  and  outrage  so 
far  as  to  render  life  tolerably  secure.  On  this  moderated  scheme, 
which  agrees  best  with  the  imperfection  of  the.  world  in  its  mc 
of  power,  and  its  destiny  of  happiness,  law  may  begin  to  ccono- 

vol.  vn.  no.  xui.  l  mize 
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mi  •■   m  ihc  evils  •  compelled  to  employ,  nud  abate  some- 

thing of  tlie  t-'-  f  us  retaliations  and  infliction*. 

Whether  the  three  particular  statutes  we  have  to  consider  were 
r  meant  to  be  fitei  u     I  nai  be<  n  made  a  doubt.    That 

v  are  not  executed,  i.->  tin:  fact;  and  that  they  ought  not,  is  on  all 
hands  admitted.  They  who  are  anxious  tor  reform,  think  the  result 
of  the  practice  is  right  in  the  main,  but  desire  to  sec  the  sanguinar) 
statutes  abolished,  and  other  provisions  introduced  in  their  place 
mon  i  iia|  to  the  spirit  nod  opinions  of  the  age,  and  more  con- 

sistent wtfb  the  actual  administration  of  justice.  Their  request 
does  not  seem  very  unreasonable.  They  desire  to  huve  justice 
done  according  to  ■  rather  than  in  spite  of  them, 

That  lenity,  which  the  sense  and  usage  of  the  times  have  substi- 
tuted for  a  regular  execution  of  the  law,  is  a  benefit  upon  the 
whole,  but  obtained  at  the  price  of  many  and  great  inconw 
For,  first  of  all,  in  how  main  instances  do  the  parties  themselves, 
who  have  Ik  en  sufferers,  decline  to  prosecute,  or  to  urge  the  pro- 
secution, deti  inordinate  hardship  of  the  fate  to  which 
may  b)  possibility  bring  the  culprit?  The  loss  of  property 

a  wrong  which  men  do  not  bear  with  verv  remarkable  patience; 
but  neither  the  goading  sense  of  that  wrong,  nor  obedience  to  pub- 
lic duty.  will  be  strong  enough  to  carry  men  through  die  anxieties 
of  a  capital  prosecution,  unless  they  arc  rather  more  vindictive  tl 

i  >ught  to  be,  or  hardier  patriots  than  can  be  expected.    Whereas 
it  has  been  said  that  sanguinary  penalties  rarely  enforced,  can  in- 
spire no  terror;   we  eoueeivc  this  to  be  a  mistake.      They  do    ofteu 
inspire  a  verv  effectual  terror  into  the  person  who  is  injured; 
it  may  be  doubted  how  far  be  is  exactly  the  prop'  of  legal 

intimidation.  Seldom  asU  IS  put  ill  force,  the  very  name  and  ap- 
prehension of  the  sentence  of  death  is  a  detriment  to  the  cause  of 
justice  with  him,  however  weak  it  may  be  as  a  check  to  the  viola- 
tion  of  it  with  the  offender,      Ju  this  way,  severe  statutes  become 

often  a  charter  of  impunity  to  the  crimes  which  they  were  intended 
to  punish. 

Suppose,  however,  that  a  prosecutor  is  found,  whether  honest  or 
vindictive;  that  a  man  who  has  lost  a  piece  of  cotton  from  his  shop, 
or  a  few  silver  spoons  from  his  closet,  undertakes,  widi  great  la- 
bour and  expense  to  himself,  to  push  die  offender  to  the  peril  ol 
tiis  life ;  we  are  only  one  step  in  advance.  Tew  are  so  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  proceedings  bra  court  as  not  to  know  that  the 
evidence  brought  there  is  waylaid  with  the  same  scruples  which 
impede  the  first  movements  of  the  prosecution;  that  witnesses  do 
not  unfrequentlv  appear  to  disguise  and  withhold  the  truth,  the 
v.liole  of  which  they  are  sworn  to  speak,  from  the  *  dread  of  swear- 
away,'  how  innocently  soever,  a  mau's  life,  for  a  matter  of  five 

shillings. 
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shillings  :  and  also  that  juries,  under  the  same  influence  of  tenderness 
towards  that  sacred  deposit  of  life,  have  bean  led  to  moke  Up  their 

verdict  by  some  other  rule  of  judgment  than  that  which  their  oatli 
prescribi.*  ;  Bod,  finally,  that  when  these  several  aibihary  correc- 
tions have  been  applied  l  v,  an<l  readied  many  from  its 
grasp,  tl*  huiiil  ut  jii  i;t  i- is  stayed  to\Mii ds  others,  alter  sentence 
passed^  and  when  it  is  in  li  I  to  strike,  bv  the  intercession, 
or  die  iriime-l  h  ;  so  that  the  whole  nam  of  the 
judicial  proceeding  might  be  taken  fbr  an  arrangement  to  protect 
the  culprit,  and  to  save  him,  if  not  from  all  punishment,  certainly 
from  that  which  the  legislature  baa  appointed. 

Now,  supposing  that  the  ultimate  distribution  of  penal  justice  by 
a  mode  so  extraordinary  is  as  good  to  the  full  for  the  present  mo- 
ment, as  il  WOtlld  be  by  an  amended  system,  explicitly  laid  down  in 
law,  which,  however,  is  too  much  to  be  conceded,  still  the  mode 
seems  fraught  with  irregularities  and  inconveniences  which  it  might 
be  expedient  to  correct.  The  lone  of  lenient  and  equitable  dcal- 
iqgy  which  has  made  its  way  into  our  courts,  would  be  a  more  se- 
rine and  legitimate  benefit  if  it  welt  invested  With  the  force  of  the 
egislative;  We  have  it  and  have  it  not.   It  isouly  an  equivo- 

cal possession.      Being  a  practice,  why  should  it  not  be  a  law  :   It  is 
wholesome  irregularity;    why  not  adopt  it  into  the  public  code  ' 
U  the  matter  now  is,  courts  of  justice,  most  contrary  to  their  tiuc 
functions,   become   the  legislative  body:  for   such  they  are  «  hen 
V  is  to   be  modified   by  them  in    the   application  of  it  to  the 
rticular  case,   according  to  measures   and    principles  which  are 
no  where  to  be  found  but  in  their  own  occasional  and  recent  prac- 
iee.     Most  thankfully  do  we  acknowledge  that  English  courts  are 
now  guided  by  an   enlightened   feeling  "f  what    is   upright  and 
u.st.     Bat  what  security  is  there  Un  die  permanence  of  this  spirit  i 
L»r  for  its  stead)  and  uniform  tenoarof  operation,  sxhiie  it  conti- 
nues?  llie  fluctuations  that-m  no,  from  differences 
>f  character  in  the  Judge  or  jury  ;   from  his  pailici  lar  couisc  of  le- 
al observation,  or  his  construction  of  what  the  public  good  re- 
quires; aeam  far  to  exceed  those  useful  01  slides 
vhich  come  within   the   meaning  of  a  reasonable  discretion.      An 
ex  post  facto  law  is  universalis  held  to  be  a  grievance;  but  are 
Jiere  not  many  of  the  objectionable'  ingredients  of  such  a  law  con- 
ained  in  a  practice  which  leaves  it  in  the  breast  of  Jurors  or  jl 

ide  by  what  name  the  offence  shall  he  described,  and  to  vary 
he   sentence  from    a  short  imprisonment   to  the  loss  of  life  ?      In 
lib  latitude  of  power  the  joint  interpretation  of  the  several  incin- 
of  the  court  does,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  make  the  law, 
or  the  immediate  case ;  an  interpretation  which  is  quite  a  precarious 

l  2  and 
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and  modern  thing,  guarded  by  no  positive  rules  of  statute,  pre- 
cedent, or  any  other  =tiiili^.nlic*  and  systematic  direction. 

It  is  a  truth  we  all  believe,  that  .known  and  written  laws  are  the 
only  safeguard  of  Liberty,  justice,  nud  public  order.     It  is  anoti 
as  little  to    be  denied,  that  no  provisional  wisdom  can  draw  out  a 
plan  of  state  uiplete  iii  the  enumeration  of  the  lower  ge- 

nera and  species  of  crime  as  to  pretest  a  definite  idea  of  the  guilt 
and  maaimrfl  of  punishment  that  shall  tally  exactly  with  the  real 
case,  and  reduce  the  whole  affair  of  jnath  e  to  t  let  bnical  reference 
to  the  slat ut« -book.  A  legislative  LBtMMU  is  out  of  the  question. 
The  opcrose  detail  could  never  be  carried  far  enough  for  the  end  in 
view,  though  it  might  soon  be  done  to  an  extent  which  would 
cramp  the  interests  of  justice,  and  might  lower  that  high  sense  of 
duty  nnd  the  intelligence  which  are  now  seen  upon  the 

bench,   BO  yrealh  to  the  public  benefit. 

h  of  these  ma\iins  being  equally  true,  and,  perhaps,  equally 
important,  it  remains  to  harmonize  them,  and  make  thera  a<?t  to- 
gether. How  far  each  should  be  studied  is  difficult  to  define  in 
words,  and  is  best  determined  by  the  occasion.  But  we  hop-  that 
no  statesman  will  content  himself  with  standing  exclusively  on 
either  of  them  alone,  or  contend  so  much  for  the  ascendency  of 
the  one  as  virtually  to  set  the  other  aside.  On  the  Htdictoni 
commodation  of  conflicting  principles,  and  a  mixed  feeling  for 
different  ends,  depends  almost  even-  thing  practically  useful  in  t 
ters  of  government  and  legislation.  Society  exists  by  the  untftl 
restraiut  and  freedom  ;  and  there  must  be  more  or  leas  of  meet  two 
qualities  in  every  subordinate  function  in  it.  But  those  who  plead 
for  the  expedience  ol  bringing  the  administration  of  the  penal  law- 
more  precisely  under  the  dominion  of  known  restrictions,  can  hardly 
be  thought  to  encroach  too  far  on  the  freedom  of  courts,  wl^n  the) 
except  from  it  the  general  commutation  of  life  aud  death,  and 
would  take  from  them  die  power  of  pronouncing  a  sentence  wbi 
of  their  own  accord,  they  forbear  to  execute  above  once  in  thr. 
four  hundred  limes.  Nor  is  it  a  reform  that  threatens  to  encum- 
ber the  statute  law  very  grievously,  when  they  would  select  some 
of  the  chief  and  palpable  differences  which  common  sense  might 
point  out,  in  the  enormity  of  the  same  general  offence,  and 
make  those  differences  the  subject  of  a  distinct  enactment,  lit 
doing  which  they  would  willingly  avail  themselves  of  every  light 
and  assistance  that  can  be  had  from  a  review  of  what  has  been  the 
practice. 

But  it  is  urged  that  the  threat  of  death  is  of  use,  under  all  the 
infrequent-}  of  it;  that  men  fear  what  may  be  inflicted  be  it  e?tf 
•o seldom.     We  may  well  hesitate  to  admit  this  ;  for,  considering 

the 
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flu-  perverse  i  calculations  which  the  folk  of  a  dis- 

niini  is  knuwn  to  indulge,  and  the  remoteness  of  the  chance 
upon  any  calculation!  an  I'm  tatuUv*  :»re  concerned,  we  may 

doubt  whether  a  single  crime  have  bee?  checked   bj  due  odd 
example  or  two  which  may  have  been  made  in  tluc  memory  of  the 
present  house-phuuk  ring  and  shoplifting  practice*      In  the  debate 
between  villain  and  prudence,  such  solitary  examples  \>  -s  |u  rh 
for  little  or  nothing— if  they  are  even  rei  and  jet 

rhe  efficacy  of  thvtn  baa  been  rated  &u  higher*  that  the  great  stiess 
Ot  ihe  legislative  question  has  been  laid  upon  th.ir.  I  Jut  it  ve 
take  into  J  ter promptitude  there  would  be  to  pursue 

the  offeji  oital  threat   was  completely  .ay, 

we  may    resl  I,    that    nothing  would   he  lapt  to  the  laws 

on  the  score  of  useful  fear.  A  pefigou  high  in  station,  and  whose 
opinion-,  uu  the  whole  of  this  subject  deserve  the  greatest  de- 
ference, ha^  I,  indeed,  that  in  the  experience  of  criminal 
court*  BO  unwilli:  <u  be  seen  in  proeeCBtors  to  do  their  ut- 
most against  the criminal.  It  is  very  material,  however,  to  remark, 
that  if  this  observation  be  correct  still  it  can  be  made  only  on  those 

0  stir  a  prosecution  and  bring  it  into  court.  The  many  who  ac- 
cept their  loss,  aud  do  not  choose  to  punish  themselves  by  becom- 
ing pi-. -r,  otors,  arc  not  seen  in  thai  place. 

But— there  is  danger  in  every  change.  The  salutary  mistrust  of 
innovation  is  a  feeling  we  do  not  wish  to  see  impaired.  Let  every 
change  that  is  proposed  bring  with  it  the  strongest  credentials;  let 
it  be  shew  n  to  be  not  only  good  in  the  design,  but  safe  by  its  agree- 
ment with  what  we  alreadj  enjoy.  It  may  be  good  in  the  abstract; 
but  not  for  us  :  we  may  have  prejudices  or  interests  of  another 
kind,  which  maybe  shocked  by  the  intrusion  of  the  benefit.  But 
i    in  all    this  cailtiou   which  is  not   fully  seemed  in  the 

amendment  before  us  ?  That  amendment  goes  to  establish,  by  the 
legislature,  whet  is  already  adopted  by  a  precarious  practice.  The 
previous  dispositions  of  men  and  things,  which  are  wanted  for  the 
auber  conduct  of  every  improvement}  are  here  all  in  being  already; 
in  tli  4me  persons  and  functions  that  are  to  be  the  medium 

of  the  change.  And  although  if  may  appear  to  some  a  matter  of 
little  moment  whether  we  hold  a  benefit  by  a  law,  or  a  custom 
against  ■  law;  by  a  sufferance,  or  a  sanction;  we  are  not  ashamed 
of  preferring  the  direct  and  unequivocal  assurance  of  the  public 
faith  in  a  declaratory  law  as  the  best  basis  for  a  beneficial  practice. 
If,  for  nothi'i  to  preserve  tin   sanctity  of  'an  oath,  it  ap- 

pears .desirable  that  the  law  should  be  altered.     Are  we  safe  when 
mjora,  who  are  to  bear  a  part  in  doing  justice,  are  laid  under  a 
i  violate  aud  elude  the  strongest  pledge  of  it  r      If,  in 
the  zeal  of  their  humanity,  they  have  returned  verdicts,  as  they  often 

i$  have, 
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have,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  with  their  oath,  we  must  point 
to  the  law  tor  corrupting  its  own  spring.  This  is  done,  indeed,  for 
ilk  Sake  of  mercy:  and  the  casuistry  of  the  virtues  is  not  so  bad  as 
perjury  (hat  is  wilful  or  corrupt,  lint  the  wiser  method  would  be, 
to  relieve  them,  as  fai  as  may  he,  from  the  occasion  of  chican 
between  their  duties,  and  lay  the  way  of  mercy  more  open  to 
them,  since  they  vull  break  the  Fences  to  get  at  & 

Some  remarkable  evidence  of  this  evil  is  given  by  Sir  S.  I'omilly 
in  a  note  subjoined  to  his  pamphlet,  from  which  we  shall  make  an 
est)  act  or  two. 

1  In  the  year  1731-2,  which  was  only  thirty-two  years  after  the  act  o^ 
Kin»  \V 'illia.ni,   and  only  sixteen  alter  the  ait  of  Queen  Ann,  a  period 
during  which   there  had  scarcely  been   any  sensible  diminution  in  the 
value  of  money,   it  appears   from  the  sessions  papers  thi 
thn  i  the  Old  Bailey  for  stealing  privately  in  shops* 

v*:i:  i  Malles  goods  to  the  value  of  live  shillings  and  upwards, 

onlj  tied,  and  twen  und 

guilty  "i   the  theft,   but  the  things  stolen  were  fuund  to  be  worth  less 

fifty-two  persons  nied  in  the  same  year  ml  die 

I'iuley,  I  in  dwellinc-houses,  money,  or  other  property,  of 

te  of  forty-shillings,  only  six  were  convicted,  twenty-three  v. 

:  twepty-three  were  d  of  the  larceny,  but  saved 

a  capital  punishment  by  the  jury  bating  the  stolen  property  to  be 

of   !  'lings.     In  the  numbers 

do  not  diner  ■■■■  dally  from  those  in  the  year  1731. 

.  which    ■lined   nbout  this  time  art- 
hind,  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  by  what  casuistry  the  jury  could  have 
been  reconciled   to   thtir   verdict.     It  may  be  proper  to  mention  a 
of  rl  th  Mobba  was  tried  in  September   17-32,  for  stealing 

in  a  dw< !  one   broad   piece,  two  guineas,  two  half  guir 

shillings,  in  money.     She  .confessed  the  fact,  and  the 
jurj  i  guilty,  but  found  that  the  money  stolen  was  worth  a 

thin  Mary  Bradley,    in  May  1732,  was  i  for 

stealing  in  a   dwelling-house,  lace  which  she   had  offered    to   sell  for 
>d  for  which  she  had  refused:  to  take  I 
however1,  who  found  her  guilty,  found  the  lace  to  be  worth  no 
mOre  thstn  thirty-nine  shillings.     William  Sherrington,  in  October  l , 
was.  stealing  privately  in  a  sh  -  which  he  had  ac- 

r  ll.  as.  and  the  jury  found   that  they  were  worth  only 
it.  : 

!  In ;  Michael  Allom, indicted  in  February  1733,  forprivntely 

forty-three  dosen  pairs  of  stockings,  value  31.  10s.     It 

■  prisoner  hqd  sold  them  I  -a  and  a  half,  to  a 

witm  as  produced  on  the  trial, and  yet  the  iury  found  him  guilty 

of  si  hat  was  only  of  the  value  of  4s.  tod.     In  i 

r  Dawson  and  Joseph  Hitch,  also  indicted   in    February 

appeared  thai  the  two  prisoners,    in  company  together  at  the 

same  time,  stole  the  same  goods  privately  in  a  shop,  and  the  jury  found 
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one  guilty  to  the  amount  of  4s.  10d.  and  the  other  to  the  amount  of 
5s.  that  is,   that  the  same  goods  were  at  fine  and  tbfc  (i  of 

different  values.  This  monstrous  proceeding  is  accounted  for  by  find- 
ing time  Dawson,  who  was  capitally  a  bad  been  tried  before  nt 
the  Bane  seaskraa  lb*  a  similar  offence,  and  had  beenconVictea'  of  Meal- 
ing to  the  amount  only  of  Is.  10.1.  The  jury  seem  to  bare  thou 
that  having  had  the  benefit  of  their  indulgence  once,  he  wat  I 
tied  to  it  a  second  time,  <>r  in  Other  von].-,  that  having  once  had  a 
pardon  at  their  hands,  he  had  no  further  claims  upon  their  mercy.' — ■ 
pp.  66,  07. 

1 1  is  satisfactory  to  think  we  arc  reciting  here  the  verdicts  of  a 
former  time.  As  tin:  Bench,  then,  was  little  iu  the  habit  of  ap- 
plying for,  or  exercising  the  prerogau\e  of  mercy,  the  jury  must 
have  felt  that  it  rested  almost  entirely  with  them  to  decide  upon  the 
prisoner's  fate.  The  general  lenity  ol  thfe  judge  hres  now  super- 
seded a  good  deal  of  their  extra-ollieial  service.  But  there  is  rea- 
son to  helieve  they  are  Still  n  adj  in  many  cases  of  lighter  j^uilt,  to 
-«.ive  the  criminal  by  a  forced  mitigation  of  their  verdict,  rattier  than 
make  0V4I  the  whole  of  the  act  of  grace  to  another  quarter.  In  tin' 
little  that  we  have  seen  ourselves,  such  appears  to  have  been  their 
leaning.  The  fact  is  probable  in  itself.  And  many  who  speak 
from  larger  and  legal  experience  affirm  it.  To  rccal  juries  there- 
fore to  their  precise  duty,  we  should  be  glad  to  see  one  inducement 
to  swerve  from  it  taken  vm 

My  whatever  cause  the.  jurisprudence  of  the  country  is  turned 
afloat,  the  discredit  and  evil  eons. BqueOCC  of  it  are  apparent :  but 
they  are  the  worst  when  the  supreme  officer  of  justice  herns  him- 
self an  unsteady  hand.  Vet  it  has  occurred  that  criminals  have  heen 
tried  for  one  and  the  same  offence  iu  which  they  ware  equally  con- 
cerned, and  went  hand  in  hand,  but  being  tried  by  different  judges 
have  learnt  that  equal  guilt  is  by  D  use  of  receiving  <  <pml 

punishment.  A  casein  illustration*!  tbtB  u  given  (Observ,  p.  18.) 
with  the  names  of  the  judges  and  the  circuit ;  so  Bbttftg  ;i  case  in- 
deed that  we  shall  not  quote  it  in  words  :  but  tl  ■  was,  that 
without  a  shade  of  difference  in  the  act,  of  the  character,  of  the  two 
criminals,  one  was  sentenced  to  a  few  months  imprisonment,  the 
other,  who  came  before  Q  different  judge,  at  the  ne\i  was 
i  ted.  Choosing  rattler  to  thaw  a  veil  over  the  particular 
case,  as  it  is  a  recent  one,  we  take  the  right  of  alluding  to  it  so  far 
as  to  urge,  that  since  no  rectitude  or  purity  of  ink  the 
wisest  men  will  guide  them  to  think  and  decide  alike,  the  legisla- 
ture is  bound  to  come  forward  m  aid  oi'  their  duties',  and  grunt 
them  the  benefit  of  instructions  lo  aet  l>\.  Whih  mrts 
have  a  fixed  usage,  a  doctrine,  or  a  bwtj  i<:  ible 
them  to  interpret  what  the  law  says,  or  supply  what  ii  does  not  say, 

l  4  with 
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with  some  kind  of  system  and  order;  the  criminal  courts  that  arc 
charged  with  the  execution  of  the  three  extreme  penal  statute*  we 
are  considering,  have  at  this  day  neither  compass  nor  meridian  to 
steer  by,  but  are  tossed  between  a  rigid  law  and  a  lux  practise,  and 
all  the  chasm  between,  filled  up  with  varieties  of  anomalous  uu 
menls,  mitigations,  equitable  abuses,  and  cross  examples;  the  lln 
and  principle  of  which  arc  no  where  recorded,  having  vanished  with 
the  circuit,  or  the  Judge  who  acted  upon  them.  Where  the  king's 
highway  ends,  and  nothing  is  left  but  to  strike  out  upon  the  coin- 
DIQQj  we  know  whnt  a  choice  of  tradM  are  always  to  be  .seen,  fa 
perplex  '  Her  who  has  his  way  to  set  people  are 

agreed  that  a  few  finger  posts  would  be  a  clear  improvement.  A 
new  judge  in  a  criminal  court,  who  has  to  administer  die  acts  of 
10  and  11  William  III.  and  14  Anne,  is  placed  in  the  same  situa- 
tion; and  the  reasons  are  not  very  obvious,  why  the  legisla1' 
should  decline  to  take  a  survey  of  the  open  country  he  has  to  tra- 
vel, leaving  him  wholly  to  rely  on  his  own  sense. 

And  so  much  for  the  considerations  that  prevail  with  us  for  die 
expediency  of  repealing  these  statutes,  end  declaring  the  law  a-new 
more  explicitly,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned. 

But  as  the  author  has  taken  something  of  a  wirier  range  in  his  re- 
marks, which  were  only  preliminary  to  the  debate  upon  the  direct 
question,  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  extend  our  line  a  little  farther,  to 
notice  some  of  his  geueral  or  collateral  topics. 

If  in  an  argument,  which  has  raised  the  opinion  we  had  enter- 
tained before  of  the  author's  energy  audsaizacily  of  mind,  there  beany 
thing  we  could  wish  to  sec  altered,  it  is  au  occasional  symptom  of 
more  favour  than  we  think  is  due  to  a  plausible  theory  which  pro- 
fesses to  punish,  according  to  the  moral  guilt  of  the  offence.  Leu 
and  ethics,  friendly  as  they  are  to  each  other,  cannot,  we  apprehend, 
be  brought  into  so  strict  a  union.  Although  the  laws  are  in  the 
mass,  a  promulgation  of  moral  duly,  and  to  BOnte  men  the  only 
code  of  duty:  yet  after  all,  they  arc  apt  to  be  very  imiilh  mil 
ralist-:,  because  while  lluy  n  aeh  men  to  abstain  from  rapine,  theft 
and  violence,  their  chief  design,  at  least  in  all  great  and  populous 
states  it  must  be  so,  i*  to  preserve  the  peace  and  civil  welfare  of 
the  community,  and  to  take  care  of  the  rights  of  those  who  may 
suffer  injury,  mqre  than  the  conscience  of  those  who  may  do  it. 
Here  is  a  wide  difference  then  in  the  object  of  law  and  morals. 

Again, the  depravity  of  some  crimes  is  oh  a  par  with  the  inconve- 
nience of  them.  They  pour  forth  all  their  poison  on  the  world, 
ami  we  immoralities  and  nuisances,  at  once,  in  the  same  degree. 
But  in  others  there  is  no  common  measure  between  die  p 

triment 
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trimwit  of  tin   action,   ami  the  demerit  of  tlic  doer  of  it :   and  in  this 
respect  the  private  and  tin  ,  i lies  will  . 

Nat,  harsh  as  it  may  Bound,  t|u  law  of  society,  and  the 

natural  law,  ait:  sometimes  obliged  to  judge  ofttu     a  m   actious  on 
directly  opposite,  and  with  uie  What 

there  thai  can  extenuate  a  crime  more  in  the  eye  of  nature,  than. 
if  it  be  done  under  a  strong  and  general  temptation;  and  if  it  be 

easy  to  commit,  and  hard  I  covered  :    Yet  these  ire  the  very 

circumstances  which,  in  the  abstract  view  of  the  penal  law,  be- 
come aggravations.  It  undertake  s  to  <  It.  ck  something  that  is  am; 
temptations,  inducements  aud  facilities  only  irritate  it,  therefore, 
to  more  rigorous  coercion.  It  has  to  deal  with  a  numerous  host 
of  petty  enormities  which  could  never  be  pursued  in  the  d< 
one  by  one;  hut  since  upon  the  whole  they  make  ft  serious  in- 
vasion on  the  public,  it  is  obliged  to  arm  itself  with  the  greater 
terrors,  to  keep  them  down  by  the  compendious  policy  of  severe 
example:  a  policy  which  is  just,  hecau.se  »t  is  necessary,  and  does 
the  thing  intended  with  the  (east  expense  of  human  suffering. 

Sir  S.  Rouiilly  has  drawn  a  contrast  between  the  unequal  mea- 
sures of  guilt  and  punishment  in  the  case  of  a  guardian  who  steals 
the  propert)  of  his  ward,  and  a  shop-lifter  who  lakes  a  few  yards  of 
or  ribbon,  ami  nothing  can  be  more  defective  than  our  law, 
if  these  crimes  ought  to  he  punished  according  to  their  comparative 
asserts. 

The  violation  of  a  guardian's  trust  is  certainly  a  crime  of  such  a 
kind  as  iofinitelj  to  surpass  the  eyery-day  matter  of  the  annals  of 
larceny.  But  if  it  should  he  thought  proper  to  make  a  new  adjust- 
ment of  the  laws  between  these  two  offences,  still  we  could  by  no 
me  :.  it  to  make  the  moral  Bcale. the  tTile  of  punishment  for 

them.  Without  refining  too  much,  these  objections  tO  it  seem  va- 
lid. Breach  of  trust  ma  guardian  is  not  likely  to  he  common,  lit 
is  a  selected  person  ;  and  the  selection  almost  ensures  the  trust. 
If  the  opportunity  to  offend  he  great,  so  is  the  chance  of  detection; 
nod  flagrant,  un pitied  shame,  the  rnjence.    These  are  checks 

to  every  one;  but  most  powerful  in  a  rank  of  life,  where  character 
is  the  great  stake:  by  the  spontaneous  action  of  these  causes,  the 
villany  is  fettered  j  and  when  it  breaks  out,  punched  too;  so  that 
what  remains  to  be  done  by  positive  law  is  so  much  the  I 

It  would  not  then  be  a  preposterous  lenity  in  the  law,  but  a  wisp. 
and  equitable  temperament  of  its  |  ards  the  several  inte- 

rests it  has  in  charge,  to  vary  its  penalties  according  to  some  closer 
con-  ought  to  do,  than  can  be  drawn  from  an  es- 

timate either  of  the  pecuniary  Amount,  or  the  intrinsic  turpitude  or 
the  theft.     Penal  sanctions  are  only  auxiliary  to  the.  other  restraints 
by  which  men  are  governed  :  and  we  must  forget,  that  such  re- 
straints 
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straint.s  arc  in  being,  before  we  can  proceed  to  pair  crimes  and  pe- 
nalties together  by  any  scheme  of  mathematical  ratio. 

The  primary  social  restraints  which  exist  independently  of  law, 
andconlaii.  pirit  of 8  ■  rvctn 

have  i  :  first  made  to  them,  wherever  they  ran  be  supposed 

:o  act  with  any  force  and  to  lie  paramount  value  ac-< 

nowledged on  the  face  ofthi  book;  first,  I  cHning 

to  take  the  cbu  'heir  cog 

self  unwilling  to  stigmatize  the  failure  of  their  authorit 
deling  in  their  place  lb.  tnd    more   shocking  kinds  of  pu- 

mshmetlt.  And  BS  laws,  when  they  are  once  made,  oUfffat  to  be 
executed  with  unreleutin  D   man   and  man,  it 

•tiaras  the  raon 

the  better  orders  and  motives  of  society.  On  this  account,  how- 
ever we  may  dcri  I  guardian  who  defrauds  his  ward,  or  the 
^  governor  who  plunders  a  province,  we  should  be  son  mem 

tried  Under  a   Statute  of  larceny;  or   read   their   names  among  the 
convicts  sentenced  to  hard  labour  on  board  the  hulks,  or  in  H  | 
tcntiaiy  hi  : 
Hut  we  have  been  opposing  an  idea  of  criminal  law  concerning 
which  We  Srt  not  certain  whether  it  be  really  adopted  by  the  author, 
or  only  employed  by  him  as  an  ttd  hominem%  in  a 

turn  of  his  controversy  with   Dr.  I  ■  iiose  whole  doctrine  on 

crimes  and  punishments  he  lias  endeavoured  to  refute. 
It  may  be  officious,  and  not  perfectly  side  for  us  to  step  in  between 
two  such  disputants,  and  try  to  make  their  diflfi  ar  not 

quite  so  great  as  one  of  theru  might  lead  us  to  imagine,  bj  the  very 
exuet  in;!  <  laboratc  refutation  of  his  opponent,  which  he  has  at- 
tempted; and  yet  only  to  hint  a  belief  of  this  kind  would  be  leas 
respectful  than  to  state  the  grounds  of  it:  which  wc  shall  therefore 
do,  M  In..  can. 

Dr.  Paley*  is  the  advocate  of  a  system  which  '  assigns  capital  pu- 
nishments to  many  kinds  ot'  offences,  but  inflicts  it  only  tip-  I 

rrpleS  of  each  kind.'  In  this  new  he  includes  the  great  body  of 
our  capital  statutes  collectively;  many  of  which,  or  rather  most  of 
them  were,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  and  still  continue  to  be  ex- 
ecuted, frequently  enough  to  make  the  dread  of  the  Ian  verj 
siblv  felt.  This  is  true,  not  only  ol  crimi  !  ihe  most  atrocious,  as 
murders,  raprs,   bum.  uses,  and    foi  but    also 

sheepstealing,    horsestealin;  lanes,    and    highway 

which  arc  punished  with  death  in  a  number  of  instances  surric!' 
for  an  operative  example.     What  is  die  kind  of  proportion. 
can  learn  only  l>\  a  rude-  estimate,  of  which  the  e  ■  hut 
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out  of  5(28  persons  capital  i  ted  for  crimes  of  every  descrip- 

li'ii,   ;i  bout  an   eighth  suffered  the   sentence;   but   since  there   nre 
iiuliulcd  in  this  account  the  convictions  lor  larceny,  which  probably 
made  up  halt  of  tin-  whole,   where*!  only  one  execution  for  larceny 
took  piece;    it  follow)   'hut    the  grants  of   mercy  for   other  cri  > 
must  have  been  in  a  mmii  lower  proportion  than  that  ve- 

rage  would  indicate,  and  perhaps  did  not  exceed  three  cases  out  of 
four.     The  whole    balance  of  illation    is  deranged    by  the 

single  article  of  the  larcenies   being  included  ;   on    0  ihey 

double  the  convictions,  while  00  the  fetal  aide  bf  the  account  there 
is  only  a  unit  to  be  added  for  them. 

v    had  the  question   been  put   to  Dr.  Paley,  whether  he 

idd  defend  a  statute  which  creates  a  capital  theft,  with  the  con- 
dition of  the  sentence  being  almost  universally  remitted  ;  it  is  clear 
from  the  whole  tenour  of  his  principles  that  he  would  have  giwn 
his  voice  for  the  repeal  of  that  mockery  of  legal  terror.  Jn  his 
system  there  was  some  moderate  proportion  between  the  frequency 
of  executing,  and  remitting  the  lav .  The  fact  as  he  took  it  and 
has  expressed  it,  supposes  the  ratio  to  be  one  to  ten  :  which,  H0t- 
wit!:  the  confidence  of  adventurers  in  crime,  will  not  make 

such  a  templing  '  lottery/  as  even  one-must  allow  is  now  open  for 
ulatprs  upon  the  property  of  mops  and  dwelling-bouses.      Dr. 
Pale>*s  work  was   written   about   thirty  >,   when   the    sen- 

tence of  the  law  WQS  much  more  steadily  inflicted,  e\eti  upun  the 
larcenies  in  question,  than  it  is  at  the  present  day  ;  ami  by  referring 
to  bis  expressions,  which  we  of  this  sort, —  *  By  this  expedient,  few 
actually  suffer  death,  whilst  the  dread  and  danger  of  it  hang  over  the 
crimes  of  manv. — The  tenderness  of  the  law  cannot  bo  taken  ad- 
vantage of — The  life  of  the  subject  is  spared  ■  far  as  the  purpose* 
of  restraint  and  intimidation  permit ;' — we  may  be  satisfied  he  never 
ut  that  crimen  which  are  committed  ew  rj  day,  should  be  inti- 
midated by  a  threat  to  be  put  in  force  once  in  six  or  seven  years. 
In  >hoit,  be  defends  sanguinary  statutes,  as  useful,  according  to  a 

:  on  standard  of  mixed  severity  and  relaxation  which  he  had  in 
his  mind  when  he  wrote;  that  standard  cannot  be  pretended  to  ex- 
ist in  the  present  argument — the  conclusion  is  undeniable,  that  his 
auUiority  is  so  far  from  being  opposed  to  the  immediate  motion 
which  Sir  S.  Romilly  was  about  to  make  in  parliament,  that  it 
might  fairly  have  been  cpiolcd  in  favour  of  it. 

But   on    the    extent  of  discretionary  power,  in  general,   which 

Ut  to  be  reserved  to  a  crimiual  court,  these  two  authors  differ 
ill  hope  of  reconciliation.     Dr.   Paley  had  no  conception 
of  a  dispensing  power  which  was  to  contravene  a  statute  :   but  he 
has  taken  the  side  of  latitude;  as  Sir  S.  Romilly  does  of  strictm- 

The 
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The  one  would  make  the  judge  the  intuitive  arbitrator  of  the  law. 
The  other  would  make  the  legislature  the  virtual  judge;  or  to  ate 
his  own  forcible  language,  the  law  should  be  the  rule  ;  the  relaxa- 
tion of  it,  the  exception.  Upon  the  abstract  question  sve  feel  filth 
doubt  in  embracing  it  us  a  Safer  principle  to  narrow  rather  than  to 
enlarge  the  commission  if  a  judge,  and  to  f rain i  the  laws  m  use h 
a  way  that  they  may  be,  not  with  literal,  but  .substantial  exactness, 
a  known,  steady  and  immutable  rule.  A  loose  administration  o( 
law  contradicts  the  first  notions  we  have  of  justice,  which  no  man 
ever  thought  of  but  as  something  uniform  and  tixed.  Take  this 
character  from  the  law.  and  however  it  may  inspire  dread,  it  cer- 
tainly will  not  command  respect. 

At  the  same  time,  for  every  purpose  of  practical  improvement, 
we  should  think  it  the  best  policy  to  put  the  question,  both  as  to 
discretionary  power,  and  every  othei '  airaugcmcut,  on  each  BM 
sure,  step  by  step:  otherwise  the  best  general  principles  may  only 
mislead  us,  as  uone  stumble  oJtener  than  those  who  are  constantly 
lg  at  the  stars. 

It  was  no  longer  ago  than  the  year  l$Oh  that  the  offence  of  la-. 
king  privately  from  the  person  above  the  value  of  twelvepeuce  was 
punishable  with  death.  So  it  was  before  the  courtliest ;  only  th 
was  a  ransom,  atld  be  who  e.ould  pay  it  saved  his  life.  Hut  in  the 
time  of  Henry  1.  it  was  made  strictly  capital,  and  in  the  reign  of 
li  debarred  the  benefit  of  clergy;  and  then  neither  ransom 
nor  learning  would  do.  During  many  a  reign,  and  after  the  value 
<>t  that  sum  was  shrunk  to  nothing,  we  continued  in  love  with  the 
old  Sason  denomination,  and  men  wen  executed  according  to  those 
antediluvian  comparisons  of  life  against  money,  or  saved  by  the 
sovereign  merry  of  the  court.  *Sir  I  lemy  Spehuan  had  justly 
complained,  that  while  every  tiring  else  was  risen  in  its  nominal 
value,  knd  become  dearer,  the  life  of  man  had  continually  growu 
cheaper.  Still  we  adhered  to  the  constitutions  of  AUielstau,  till 
Sir  S,  Romilly  bad  the  Courage  to  make  a  stand  against  him,  and 
obtained  a  repeal  of  his  life-appraisenu  i -\.  lint  it  must  In-  oil- 
served  also,  to  tin:  ho  DO  i  IS  of  Dr.  Paley,  that  he  has  written  most 
forcibly  in  behalf  of  the  same  reform.  He  has  the  merit  of  ha 
laid  Ins  finger  upon  the  very  law  at  which  Sir  S.  liomillv  began  In 
work  of  imp.  ion    SS    we.  have   had  to  remark    upon  the 

opinions  in  winch  these  two  di>tiuguished  persons  differ,  our  read- 
ers may  not  be  sorry  to  know  that  there  are  also  some  points  of 
agreement  between  them. 

The  question  on  die  necessity  of  capital  punishment  in  general 
is  by  no  means  involved  in  the  legislative  measure  which  this  pan*- 
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phlet  was  intended  to  introduce  and  recommend.  The  laws  whicli 
nake  certain  kinds  of  .small  theft  death,  but  are  Hot  executed, 
nay  be  fit  to  repeal  siuiplv  DO  the  ground  of  their  non-execution, 
L»r  of  their  excessive  and  disproportioned  rigour.  But  the  clearest 
asons  for  revising  such  laws  are  placed  at  an  immeasurable  dis- 
nice  from  the  perils  of  that  vast  speculation,  whether  death  might 
not  be  left  out  of  the  penal  code  altogether.  The  author  has  not 
declared  himself  in  any  positive  terms  upon  this  bold  theory,  nor 
Lriv.  u  anv  cause  to  belie'  e.  as  far  as  we  can  see,  that  he  is  a  con- 
tort to  it.  The  avowal  of  such  a  theory  would  certainly  have  cre- 
sted a  greater  opposition  to  the  measure  he  had  in  hand ;  and  there- 
fore his  silence  may  pass  for  caution  with  those  who  like  to  im- 
prove to  the  utmost  every  circumstance  in  a  debate,  and  rind  more 
meaning  in  a  speech  or  pamphlet  than  lies  open  to  view.  But  we 
rank  1  j  own  that  this  pamphlet  does  not  bring  the  subject  before 
us ;  b  raw  ambiguous  intimations  in  it  of  a  leaning  towards  n  milder 
system  of  penal  law,  may  only  be  expressive  of  that  humane  feel* 
ng  which  will  prompt  many  to  indulge  a  wish  for  more  than  they 
eriously  think  possible  to  be  done  iff  lessening  the  ilJs  of  life.  This 
i  one  of  the  cheap  gratifications  of  ererj  ;".<|  mind,  and  of  the 
wisest  too,  before  it  has  strictly  compared  its  ends  and  means  to- 
_ ether.  Vet,  since  the  subjt  e.t  has  been  stalled,  and Ut  connexion 
vith  the  pamphlet,  both  by  those  who  favoured  the  bills  to  which 
was  a  prelude,  and  by  those  who  were  adverse  to  them,  we  shall 
not  digress  very  far,  if  we  propose  a  few  hasty  observations  upon  it. 
They  who  speak  as  if  they  were  for  trying  the  experiment  of  a 
iloodless  code  of  laws;  if  they  should  feel  any  scruple  in  taking  the 
hazard  of  the  theory  upon  their  own  wisdom,  may  avail  themselves 
rfsotne  great  names,  Beccaria,  Voltaire,  and  the  Empress  Cathe- 
ine,  as  authorities  for  it.  They  are  all  foreigners,  and  perhaps 
here  is  a  vulgar  taste  in  many  of  our  speculators  at  home  to  ad- 
mire the  wisdom  of  other  countries,  as  we  do  their  fashions;  while 
the  corps  who  liave  to  officiate  in  the  institutions  of  their  cbirat 
arry  their  prejudices  as  far  the  other  way.  The  right  method 
vouhl  be  to  take  foreign  examples  and  opinidMj  as  bints  to  be 
stilted)  with  this  specific  caution,  that  how  ever  strong  in  the 
general  principles  of  reason,  a  stranger  may  seem  to  be,  the  case 
of  out  own  country  is  not  before  hun. 

The  Marquis  Beccaria  argues  thus ::-  -'  The  sovereign  power  in 
the  magistrate  or  laws  is  composed  of  those  portions  of  pergonal 
liberty  which  the  individual  gives  up  to  the  state,  that  he  may  live 
uuder  it  :  be  make's  the  best  bargain  he  can,  mid  sacrifices  «»nl\  the 
Dullest  portion  of  his  slock.     Tli-  a  therefore  can  have  Do 

over  phe  life  of  a  citizen — a  right  we  may  be  sure  he   never 

parted 
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parted  with.  1'  les,  the  citizen  has  uo  right  over  his  owu  life, 
ami  therefore  cannot,  if  be  wished,  give  it  to  ; 

The  sublilty  of  this  argument  may  perhaps  entangle  those  who 
vet  would  in  imcd   by  it.      When  laws  are  really  to    be 

made,  we  hope  that  statesmen  will  follow  their  unphilosophical 
.sense,  in  making  them  at  once  merciful  and  effective;  aud  that 
they  will  employ  (he  obvious  means  to  counteract  climes,  without 
waiting  to  know  whether  those  means  are  included  in  some  clause 
of  the  surrender  made  to  the  public  in  the  original  compact — a 
Compact  which  we  highly  revere,  though  we  have  newr  !•  en  aldeto 
interpret  more  than  two  or  three  of  the  leading  articles  contained 
hi  it. 

But  there  is  a  fault  in  the  argument  of  the  humane  philosopher 
which  vitiates  it  even  as  an  exercise  of  ingenious  speculation.  \\  hen 
men  are  supposed  tonegooiate  originally  with  the  state,  they  do  it 
as  innocent  persons ;  I  mg,  to  obtain,  what? 

protection  as  honest   men,  certainly;  not  li  da    WTQ 

Were  the)  making  a  treaty  foi  theft  uud  murder,  the  state  would 
raise  its  demands  upon  them,  htf  bc)oud  the  muiinie  porzioui ;  it 
would  hardly  admit  them  to  treat  except  with  a  cord  about  their 
neck  ;  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  it  could  hold  uo  correspondence 
with  them  in  that  character.  In  a  word,  crimes  cannot  be  favoured 
in  the  Conditions  ofa  aotnpact, the  two  parties  in  which  are  leagued 
together  expressly  against  crimes  and  if  they  are  united  fur  a  j 
purpose,  the  power  and  discretion  of  the  confederacy  are  justly 
exerted  to  obtain  il. 

His  lively  commentator  (Monsieur  Voltaire)  writes  upon  the  sub- 
ject in  another  shle.  '  It  is  high  time/  I  to  tell  the  world 
that  a  man  who  is  hanged  is  good  for  nothing;  and  that  punish- 
ments which  wen  in!:  the  good  of  society,  should  be  use- 
ful to  society.  It  is  plain  that  twenty  stout  robbers,  condemned 
to  the  public  works,  serve  the  .state  by  their  punishment ;  win 
when  they  are  put  to  death,  they  benefit  nobody  but  the  executioi 

Hut  with  Monsieur  Voltaire's  leave,  the  poor  wretch  who  is 
brought  to  such  an  end,  may  be  good  for  many  things,  and  among 
others  to  shew  how  ill  a  philosopher  may  reason  upon  him.  He 
may  be  good  to  save  his  fellows  from  the  same  fate,  aud  the  life 
and  property  of  honest  men  besides.  Stat  niagni  nonnnis  umbra. 
If  he  cannot  beat  hemp,  or  repair  the  fortifications,  he  may  teach 


^  •  His  words  are,  '  (Jual  puo  csscr.e  il  dirilio,  die  si  airribuUroao  gli  uoraiui  di  Iro- 
cidarr  i  loro  sintili  ?  Xoa  oortWDCDte  quctlo,  da  cat  risuif&iii/la  sovranita  e  In  leggl. 
Esse  non  sono  die  una  lonuM  di  mini  mi  delta  prinUa  Jiberta  di  ciascuno.— 

Chi  e  nui  colui.  i  iloto  lascrara  mi  it  J  i  r  i  nomini  t'orbinio  di  u  •■>ns 

niui  ad  mioiuit/  sagrilidu  delta  lilu'rui  di  riweano  vi  pu6  csscrc  audio  del  mimic 
ire  tun'  i  beai,  I-  >iu  f  P«i  Pctitt.  Sec. 

hundreds 
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Hundreds  to  be  honest  and  industrious,  aud  that  is  110  saiall  use  in 
man  whether  living  or  dead, 

-fungi  1  scutum 


hnUlere  qua  ferrum  valet,  exsors  ipsasecandi.' 

Before  laws  are  made  or  unmade  on  the  principle  of  being  useful  to 

>  stat'  -lit  to  haste  good  definitions  of  etre  utile,  servir,  &c. 
ud  know  whether  those  pin ases   always  mean  work   done  with  a 

n  a  mallet.     For  anxious  as  we  are  to  have  it  tried  whether 
!  humanity  m:iy  not  he  infused  into  the  English  laws,  we  shall 
ever  think  of  eiJarging  upon  the  funds  that  may  be  raised  by  con- 
labour.     Life  is  too  sacred  a  thing  to  be  either  taken  or  spared 
Dn  such  considerati. 

The  Empress  of  all  the  Rossias  acquired  the  reputation  of  great 
eoderness  for  human  life  by  a  code  of  laws  which  contained  no  one 
capital  bunishmeut.      Her  predecessor  Elizabeth  had  ordered  jus- 
:e  to  !»e  administered  in  the  same  way.     EJizabeth  promised  that 

►  one  should  be  put  to  death  during  her  reign',   aud  Voltaire  says 
he  kept  her  word.     *15ut  unfortunately  for  the  fame  of  her  cle- 
mency, and  the  historian's,  exactnessj  there  were  many  example! 

be  contrary;  not  to  mention  torture,  and  Other  cruel  punishments 
rorse  than  death,  during  her  time.  The  edicts  of  a  despotic  go- 
ernment  are  one  thing,  its  practice  another;  ami  Sir  William 
Uackstone  seems  to  have  put  too  much  faith  in  theft  when  hede- 
cribed,  us  he  ha  th  some  encomiums,  the  total  abolition  of 

ul  bloodshed  under  this  princess,  who  yet  was   the  most  beuc- 

.1  and  forbearing  of  the  liussia. 

The  constitutions  of  Catherine  profeqs  a  deliberate  abhorrence 
jf  taking  away  human  life,  which  is  ill  supported  by  the  events  of 
She  has  condescended  to  transcribe  into  her  Iu»truc- 
;ions  for  the  Compilement  of  the  Russian  Code  many  of  the 
acnts  of  Beccaria,  retaining  his  \  la  in  her  imperial  nomi- 

nee, remark  in  passing  that  her  extracts  from  his  essay 
iously  chosen  j  for  while  she  adopts  his  arguments 
"  1st  die  use  of  death  :is  a  punishment,  upon  the  accouni  of  its 
tiding  less  efficacious  on  ihe  public  i<  <  ling,  than  rnged 

state  of  suffering  ;  she  omh>  every  thing  he  has  said  respecting  the 
I  compact,  and  limitations  of  the  sovereign  right,  arising 
it,    a>  doctrines   not   equally    good     tu     lie     taught    in    all 
duii  tries.) 


•  See  Coie's  uccutiut  of  Roam.     Pen al  Code. 

t  The  imitation  ol'  a  tramcrilxr  wilt  be  teeti  by  reading  cap.  16,  dei  Dalitli  e  dclle 
'eue;  uud  ject.  4.  art.  10.  in  the  '  Instructions  pour  drroMf  hi  Code  de  Ru 
k'e  have  KMM  lata,  bai  beliefs  thai  BcCtllM  work  M-Af  published 

■fort  thai  of  the  Eniurtu. 


It 
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It  would  be  I  happy  thing  to  be  able  to  borrow  a  precedent  of 
lenity  from  the  example  of  a  despotic  government ;  and  as  J 
stands  indebted  to  the  older  states  of  Europe  for  her  arts  and  man- 
ners, it  would  be  a  splendid  compensation  if  she  could  gi\>  th. 
a  model  of  jurisprudence  in  return.     Bui  die  phenomenon  is  too 
Wonderful  to   be  easllj  believed.      An  empire  which  onlv  ili- 
duy  was  still  *  in  the  woods.'  can  luiidl)  have  become  perfect 
soon  in  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  sciences.     And  what  is  the  re- 
port of  travellers  as  to  the  tried  value  of  the  rode  of  Cnth» -i  KM      I 
U  going  daily  into  disuse.     Or  who  will   vouch  for  the  fact  -- 
Laving  been  truly  administered  even  in  her  own  life-time?  Does 
her  personal  character  permit  us  to  suppose  it:  la  arbitrary  power 
so  faithful  to  the  popular  principles  which  it  is  known  to  assert  in 
its  official  decrees  and  manifestos?  Or  does  it  not  hold  a  privilege 
of  dispensing  with  the  laws  in  favour  of  .severity  when  Occasion  re- 
quires? But  be  it  so  that  this  merciful  code  was  actual])   admini- 
stered,  which  it  might  VCT)  well  be,  where  there  was  nothing  more 
to  be  alleged  against  die  ci inunal   than  bis  crime:  we   should   be 
glad  to  see  a  report  from  the  fifty  provinces  of  the  empire,  whether 
men  were  at  ease  in  their  d  property,  safi  in  their  homes, 

and  slept  securely  under  the  bu peril  of  this  indulgent  sys- 

tem.    Before  we  send  a  decemvirate  of  English  lawyers  to  trans- 
cribe the  imperial  code  at  Moscow,  it  would  be  right  to  ascertain 
w lather  it  has  been  found  sufficient  in  the  country  which  rave,  it 
birth.     If  to  these  suspicions,  we  add,  that,  although  in 
death  is  nominally  not   the  punishment,  it  often  ensues  from  the 
mode  in  which  other  punishments  are  inflicted,  we  shall  have  little 
cause  to  envy  ihem  their  plan  of  criminal  law.     Will  humanity  find 
her  heart  much  relieved  by  turning  from  an  execution  to  the  san- 
guinary inflictions  of  the  knoot,  or  the  slow    deaths  that  make  up 
the  eternal  living  obituary  of  the  Siberian  mines?  Nor  should  we 
forget  that  one  of  the  most  suspicious  benefits  of  despotic  powei 
a  pretence  to  make  wrongs  between  man  and  man  of  cas\  atoncin 
This  plausible  lenity  may  be  indifference  to  the  welfare  of  those  who 
ought  to  be  more  anxiously  defended ;  or  it  may  be  a  comproi 
of  policy  to  be  remiss  in  avenging  the  mutual  wrongs  of  I 
ject,  and  severe  in  its  own  cause;  for  however  cheap  penal  jus- 
tice may  have  been  in  Russia  for  private  injury,  in  no  country  have 
offences  against  the  state  or  the  sovereigu  been  visited  with  m 

D  il  and  unceremonious  rigour.  Upon  the  whole  we  expect  to  re- 
ceive little  assistance  in  the  amendment  of  English  law  from  a 
studv  of  the  Muscovian  pandects. 

Whatever  the  law  chooses  to  make  a  punishment,  becomes  so 
in  fact,  is  the  maxim*  of  M«.nt«  squieu»  and  copied  also  into  the  In- 


E*prit  des  Loii,  liv.  ri.  i ' 


structKHH 
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H  lions  of  the  Empress.     Montesquieu  however  was  far  from 
■posing  that  laws  could  be  kept  without  the  last  and  fatal  sane* 
lion  to  enforce  them;  and  he  has  exposed  tile    weakness  of  two  or 
three  of  tl»e  Greek   Emperors  who  made  general  vows  and  resolu- 
tions nf  dispensing  with  it. 

Shame  end  civil  disabilities  are  among  the  best  resources  of  a 
penal  coder— In i!  we  mttsl  take  can  —for  the  law  curat  absolutely 
create  fi  nor  make  a  punishment  of  that  which  men  them- 

selves do  not  concur  in  making  such.  Those  who  are  to  be 
strained  by  the  law,  must  be  first  considered;  for  such  as  they  are, 
such  must  the  restraint*  be.  If  thev  are  men  who  laugh  ut  the  con- 
ventional sway  of  opinion,  ami  Kt  civil  life  ;il  defiance,  there  is  no 
resource  for  the  law,  but  in  those  feelings  which  men  cannot  re- 
nounce at  will,  the  dread  of  pain,  labour,  and  death.  When  the 
tigers  are  loose,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  bring  silkeu  cords  to  hind 
them.  Ineffectual  coercion  of  crimes  is  in  one  sense  even  worse 
than  impunity,  for  the  offender  is  punished,  and  }et  the  peaceful 
citizen  not  protected,  which  is  the  end  of  punishment.  The  ma- 
gistrate himself  too  becomes  a  party  to  the  aggression^  when  he 
nakes  ciimes  a  master  of  eligible  calculation  to  those  who  are  ready 
.oramit  them. 

If,  then,  a  revisal  of  our  criminal  law  should  take  place,  with 
Jie  view  of  making  it  more  temperate  in  its  enactment,  and  more 
correct  and  certain  in  the  application,  we  hope  the  interests  of  hu- 
uanity  will  be  placed  upon  the  same  louudatiou  with  the  public 
;ood.  The  theories  which  we  have  seen,  that  promised  to  gratify 
jur  mind  with  some  prospect  of  an  improved  jurisprudence,  have 
jnly  amused  us  with  a  perverse  substitution  or  evil  j  ami  given  u* 
>uch  kind  of  satisfaction  us  the  exchange  of  too  much  fierceness  in 
he  law  into  too  much  boldness  in  crimes  Wtt  likely  to  inspire. 
U  they  divested  the  magistrate  of  some  of  his  painful  and  invidious 
iluties,  to  make  hint  appear  more  humane,  they  did  not  make  him 
appear  more  respectable  when,  by  the  abdication  of  his  trust,  he 
vas  to  be  a  tender-hearted  spectator  of  multiplied  di  uid 

niscries.     In  listening  to  their  Illusive  panegyrics,  upon  legal  and 

iicial  lenity,  we  have  found  the  Utopian  dream  cruelly  disturbed 
by  the  cries  of  its  own  victims. 

To  make  any  real  improvement  we  should  think  a  statesman  ought 
>  set  aside  all  theory,  and  begin  by  assuming  nothing;  that  he  should 
L:all  before  him  an  account  of  each  law  as  it  is  now  adminstered  ; 
be  prevalence  of  the  offence ;  the  habits  and  condition  of  those 
vho  may  be  guilty  of  it,  or  uftected  b\  it;  and  after  consulting  the 
oice  of  the  courts,  as  expressed  in  their  practice,  as  well  as  the 
jdgment  of  individuals  who  sit  in  them,  should  proceed  to  solicit 

behalf  of  mercy  such  concessions  as  the  actual  state  of  the  cuun- 

vol.  vri.  no.  xiii.  m  try 
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try  will  admit  of,  and  the  sense  of  it  will  support.    He  must  v  • 
liis  way  towards  improvement;  not  jump  at  it.     Such  hi 
will  be  safe,  because  it  ia  progressive  :  before  lie-  emits  the 
he  now  holds,  he  will  see  the  ground  on  which  he  is  to  plant  bis 
next  step.     The  present  vigour  and  force  of  the  laws   will    corne* 
rience  no  interruption,  hut  continue  to  circulate  through  the  new 
channels  laid  for  them. 

In  recommending  a  method  less  airy  and  ostentatious  than  will 
content  the  spirit  of  those  who  wish  to  get  a  name  by  making  thiit«s 
better  on  a  large  scale;  if  lime  be  any  good  sense  IB  out  advice,  it 
must  be  taken  as  nearly  an  account  of  whet  Sir  S.  Uuintlly  ha* 
done.    His  plan  is  the  model  we  haw  }<■.  Bring*     He  b' 

with  a  single  law  ;  a  rery  old  one;  10 old  indeed  tint  it  was  time  fof 
it  to  be  taken  down,  having  eto«ul  in  some  shu|  ipiial  law 

a  thousand  years.     W  e  hate  already  described  what  it  was.     This 
piece  of  obsolete  and  injudicious  severity  being  reformed,  bfl  | 
ceeded  next  to  three  statutes,  neailv  connected  with  each  other  iu 
their  subject;  and  with  great  t<  mper  of  inquiry,  and  aftei  a 
gent  examination  of  the  mode  in  which  thej    ha  I  been  excel 
submitted  thein  to  repeal.     We  do  not  think  he  could  nav<  selected 
three  more  meritorious  candidates  for  amendment.     But  that  ■  not 
the  point  at  present;  what  we  wish  tosuggesl  is,  that  W  bet  hi 
liODI  be  right  or  wrong  as  to  what  he  wi  ff<  ct,  be  lias  taken 

the  only  course  of  proceeding  we  .v,  r  wish  to  sec  followed  ;  a  pa- 
tient examination  of  his  subject,  and  a  single  and  temperate  etiort 
at  once. 

We  might  embellish  our  pages,  it  we  widi 

many  forcible  quotations  from  Lord  Bacon,  (who  had  planned  a 
rcvisal  "four  laws,  and  has  drawn  an  idea  of  what 
to  be,)  from  Stiernhook,  the  Swedish   Blacl 
Ulackstouc  hiiiiHt-1  f :  and  from  the  recent  w<  liuin 

on  the  Thcon  of  Punishments  and  Rewards;  to  illustrate  tin 
perior  value  of  certainty  and  precision  in  laws  uh  and 

expose  the  del'«  «is  of  those  legislators  who  hi 
Horn,  and  trusted  all  to  their  rigour.     But  we  sli  ill  i- 
lect  maxims  and  sew  ittjM  an  opportunity   will   01 

when  we  may  be  able  lo  In  at  those  poii  tally 

than  iu  a  series  of  quo! 
To  return  to  the  three  acta  we  have  been  speaking  of;  our  rea- 
ps will  observe  that  die 
having  been   passed   in   the   reigns  of  W  illiam   llie  Third,   <  juven 
Anne,  and  George  the  Tin    f.tsi  two  lie  levelled  »« 

fences  which  lenefit  •■! 

clergy.    The  effect  ol  the  nets,  thi  awonfy  to  take  away 

that  plea  of  general  grace.     The  time  of  their    passing  Menu  lo 

mark 
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mark  the  increase  of  our  wealth  and  commerce,  which  would  con- 
tribute to  render  the  crimes  in  question  more  frequent,  as  when  the 
bees  have  filled  their  hive,  the  wasps  will  be  there.     In  different 
stages  of  society  there  will  be  a  succession  of  new  crimes  to  exercise 
the  vigilance  of  the  law;  and  the  general  habits  and  state  of  the 
times  cannot  vary  faster  than  the  vices  produced  or  fostered  by 
them.     In  a  ruder  age  the  violent  crimes  will  prevail ;  in  a  more 
ilittd  one,  the  meaner.     We  rather  believe,  however,  that  in  a 
rude  age  there  is  much  violence  and  baseness  joined  together  ;  as 
none  are  more  addicted  to  theft  and  sordid  cunning  than  savages ; 
jut  the  atrocities  throw  the  humbler  vices  into  the  shade,  and  cause 
hem  to  be  less  felt  in  their  own  age,  and  less  known  in  another. 
Commerce  itself,  however,  is  the  fruitful  mother  of  the  crimes  of 
heft  in  all  their  varieties  ;  not  more  from  the  habits  it  bestows  than 
tie  opportunity  it  affords  to  that  offence.     It  pours  in  wealth  in  a 
shape  the  most  convenient  for  plunder.     The  rural  opulence  of 
our  forefathers  was   not  completely  safe ;  still,  their  oaken  tables 
and  their  wheat  ricks  could  not  be  carried  off  without  some  trOu- 
•le,  and  men  were  honest  because  property  was  immovable.     Hut 
when  commerce  has  collected  together  the  enjoyments  of  life,  and 
[iven  to  more  men  the  taste  than  the  means  of  them,  dishonesty  is 
vhetted  by  all  it  sees,  and  by  the  ease  of  invading  it.     We  need  not 
vouder  at  the  activity  of  theft  when  we  look  at  the  accumulated 
iches  of  a  metropolis,  crowded  with  shops  and  houses  overflowing 
vith  loosely-guarded  plenty  ;  shops  where  trade  thrives  so  well 
hat  the  owner  cannot  attend  to  his  customers  and  the  thief  at  the 
ante  time ;  and  houses  where  the  display  of  wealth  is  more  a 
asliion  than  the  economy  of  it.     In  Newgate  biography,  perhaps, 
rxamples  might  be  found  of  a  man's  setting  out  perfectly  honest 
at  the  one  end  of  Cheapside  and  becoming  fit  for  a  prison  before  he 
iched  the  other.    The  circulating  force  which  keeps  property  con- 
tantlv  afloat,  and  ready  to  fly  at  a  touch,  places  it  equally  in  the  way 
"r  traffic  and  of  pillage.     To  be  ready  to  be  sold,  it  must  be  ready 
be  stolen.     To  protect  all  this  plenty,  and  especially  in  its  less 
divisions,  the  law  is  called  upon  to  exert  its  power.     The  small 
proprietor,   indeed,  could  hardly  be  called  the  owner  of  what  he 
but  for  the  strong  hand  of  the  law.     His  inventories  and 
itle  deeds  would  be  nothing  without  the  statute-book. 
That  there  was  too  much  zeal,  however,  in  the  legislature  when 
made  a  capital  offence  of  every  small  invasion  of  this  property, 
i  allowed  by  the  universal  disinclination  to  treat  it  as  such  at  the 
present  day.     The  spontaneous  judgment  and  feeling  of  die  courts 
bave  corrected  the  law.     Our  attempt  has  been  to  shew,  that  it 
would  be  expedient  for  the  law  now  to  fix  the  judgment  and  feeling 
*  the  courts. 

m  2  Art. 
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Art.  X.     Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  a  Romaunt.     By  Lord 
Byron.  4to.  pp.  226.     London,  Murray.   1812. 

"1 VTE  have  been  in  general  much  gratified,  and  often  highly  de- 
lighted, during  our  perusal  of  this  volume,  which  contains, 
besides  the  two  first  cantos  of  the  '  Pilgrimage,'  and  the  notes  by 
tvhich  they  are  accompanied,  a  few  smaller  poems  of  considerable 
merit ;  together  with  an  Appendix,  communicating  a  good  deal  of 
curious  information  concerning  the  present  stale  of  literature  and 
language  in  modern  Greece.  The  principal  poem  is  styled  'A 
Romaunt;'  an  appellation,  perhaps,  rather  too  quaint,  but  which, 
inasmucjj  as  it  has  been  always  used  with  a  considerable  latitude  of 
meaning:,  and  may  be  considered  as  applicable  to  all  the  anomalous 
and  non-descript  classes  of  poetical  composition,  is  not  less  suited 
than  any  other  title  to  designate  the  metrical  itinerary  which  we 
arc  about  to  examine. 

'The  scenes  attempted  to  be  sketched,'  says  Lord  Byron  in  his  pre- 
face, 'are  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Epirus,  Acamania.  and  Greece.  Here, 
for  the  present,  the  poem  stops;  its-  reception  "ill  deJerauee  whether 
the  author  may  venture  to  conduct,  his  readers  to  the  capital  of  the 
east,  through  Ionia  and  Pbrygia.  These  two  cantos  are  merely  experi- 
mental. A  fictitious  character  is  introduced  lor  the  sake  of  giving 
some  connection  to  the  piece ;  which,  however,  makes  no  pretei 
«o  regularity.  It  has  been  suggested  to  mc  by  friends  OH  whose  opi- 
nions 1  set  a  high  value,  that  in  this  fictitious  character,  '  Childe  Harold,' 
I  may  incur  the  suspicion  of  having  intended  some  real  personage;  this 
I  beg  leave,  once  for  all,  to  disclaim.  Harold  is  the  child  of  imagina- 
tion, for  the  purpose  I  have  stated.' 

After  the  usual  invocation  In  the  muse,  the  supposed  traveller  is 
thus  introduced  to  our  acquaintance. 

II, 

1  Whilome  in  Albion's  iwe  there  dwelt  a  youth 

WftO  ne  in  Virtue's  ways  did  take  delight, 
Hut  spent  his  days  in  riot  most  uncouth  ; 
And  vex'd  with  mirth  the  drowsy  ear  ol  Nigllti 
Ah,  me  !  in  sooth  he  was  a  shameless  wight, 
Sore  given  to  revel  and  ungodly  glee: 
Few  earthly  things  found  favour  in  his  sight 
Save  concubines  and  carnal  compunie, 
And  flaunting  wassailcr*  ot  high  and  low  degree. 

III. 

'Childe  Harold  was  he  hight: — but  whence  his  name 
Ami  lineage  long,  it  suits  me  not  to  say; 

it,  that  perchance  they  were  of  lame, 
And  had  been  glorious  in  another  dav  : 

Rut 
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But  one  sail  losel  soils  a  name  for  aye, 
However  nighty  in  the  olden  time, 
NTf>r  Jill  that  heralds  rake  from  coltin'd  clay. 
Nor  florid  prose,  nor  honied  lies  of  rhyme 
Can  bia/on  evil  deeds,  or  consecrate  a  crime.' 

This  description  is  continued  through  eight  more  stanzas,  for  the 
purpose  of  exhibiting,  at  lull  length,  this  singular  child  of  profligacy, 
*ho  is  *  drugged  with  pleasure,'  and  driven,  at  once  by  the  *  ful- 
ness ot"  satiety,1  and  by  the  pangs  of  unrequited  passion,  to  seek  re* 
lief  from  the  intolerable  ttdiousness  and  monotony  ot*  life,  in  volun- 
tary exile.  To  quit  the  companions  of  his  debaucheries  required 
little  effort ;  but  lie  quitted  with  the  same  abruptness  a  mother  and 
a  sister,  for  whom  he  felt  a  sincere  affection. 

X. 

*  Vet  deem  not  thence  his  breast  a  breast  of  steel , 
Ye,  who  have  known  what  'tis  to  doat  upon 
A  few  dear  objects,  will  in  sadness  feel 

Such  partings  break  the  heart  they  fondly  hope  to  heal.' 

These  lines  will  probably  recal  to  the  memory  of  our  readers  the 
pathetic  passage  in  Virgil  where  Euryalus  makes  mention  of  hi* 
mother. 

Hanc  ego  nunc  ignaram  hujus  quodcunque  pericli  est, 
Inquc  salutatarn  linquo:  nox,  et  tua  testis 
Hextera,  quod  ncqueam  lacrycnas  pcrferre  parentis. 

Childellarold  now  embarks;  and  having  soon  lost  sight  of  land, 
seizes  his  harp,  and  composes  a  lay  of  *  Good  Night'  to  hi*  native 
country.  On  the  fifth  day  he  reaches  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  and 
the  city  of  Lisbon,  whoso  'image  floating  on  that  noble  tide  which 
poets  vainly  pave  with  sands  of  gold/  inspires  him  with  delight, 
nearly  equal  to  the  disgust  with  which  he  afterwards  contemplated 
the  tilth  of  its  interior,  aud  the  character  of  its  inhabitants;  tlien  de- 
graded by  a  weak  government,  and  evincing  no  symptom*  of  that 
noble  energy,  by  which  they  have  latterly  been  distinguished.  But 
it  is  the  ■  glorious  Eden'  of  Cintra  which  calls  forth  hi*  warmest 
admiration. 

XIX. 

•  The  horrid  crags,  by  toppling  convent  crown'd, 
The  cork  trees  hoar  that  clothe  the  shaggy  steep, 
The  mountain  moss  by  scorching  skies  imhrown'd, 
The  sunken  glen,  whose  sunless  shrubs  must  weep, 
The  tender  azure  of  the  unruffled  deep, 
The  orange  tints  that  gild  the  greenest  bough, 
The  torrents  that  from  cliff  to  valley  leap, 
Tliu  vine  on  high,  the  willow  branch  below, 

Mix'd  in  one  mighty  scene,  with  varied  beauty  glow.' 

.       M  3  The 
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The  buildings  that  arid  splendour  to  this  sylvan  scenery  arc  next 
described;  and  Childe  Harold,  Mho,  like  Voltaire's  Pococurante,  is 
often  disposed  to  be  sarcastic,  takes  care  to  remind  us  of  the  cele- 
brated C intra  convention,  and  ascribes  to  a  wicked  iiend,  inhabiting 
the  castle  of  Marialva,  the  absurdities  of  that  martial  synod,  who 
■were  so  eager  to  throw  away  their  hard-earned  laurels  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hooding  themselves  in  the  'fool's  cap'  of  diplomacy. 

After  castiug  one  look  at  the  palace  of  Mafra,  the  restless 
Harold  proceeds  in  his  devious  wanderings. 

4  Though  sluggards  deem  it  but  a  foolish  chace, 
And  marvel  men  should  quit  their  easy  chair, 
The  toilsome  way,  and  long,  long  league  to  trace  j 
Oh !  there  is  sweetness  in  the  mountain  air, 
And  life,  that  bloated  Ea?e  can  never  hope  to  share '.' 

In  passing  from  the  Portugueze  to  the  Spanish  territory,  he  is 
somewhat  disappointed,  by  the  small ness  of  the  stream  which  forms 
the  boundary  between  two  nations,  so  long  disunited  by  their  reci- 
procal animosity. 

XXXIV. 
'But  ere  the  mingling  bounds  have  far  been  pass'd, 
Dark  Guadiana  rolls  his  power  along 
In  sullen  billows,  murmuring  and  vast, 
So  noted  ancient  roundelays  among. 
Whilome  upon  his  banks  did  legions  throng 
Of  Moor  and  knight,  in  mailed  splendour  dfiesl ; 
Here  ceas'd  the  swift  their  race,  here  sunk  the  strong; 
The  Paynim  turban  and  the  Christian  crest 
Mix'd  on  the  bleeding  stream,  by  floating  hosts  oppress'd. 
XXXV. 
Oh  lovely  Spain  !  rer.own'd,  romantic  land  ! 
Where  is  that  standard  which  Pelagio  bore, 
When  Cava's*  traitor-sire  first  call'd  the  band 
That  dy'd  thy  mountain  streams  with  Gothic  gore? 
Where  are  those  bloody  banners  which  of  yore 
Wav'd  o'er  thy  sons,  victorious  to  the  gale, 
And  drove  at  last  the  spoilers  to  their  shore? 
Red  gteam'd  the  cross,  and  waned  the  crescent  pale, 
While  Afric's  echoes  thrill'd  with  Moorish  matrons'  wail. 

XXXVI. 
Teems  not  each  ditty  with  the  glorious  tale  ? 
Ah  I  such,  alas !  the  hero's  amplest  fate ! 
When  granite  moulders  and  when  records  fail, 
A  peasant's  plaint  prolongs  his  dubious  date. 

•  'Count  Julian's  daughter,  the  Helen  of  Spain.     Pdacius  proser- 
in ihe  fastnesses  of  the  Asturiiii,  ami  the  descendants  oi~  bis  followers,  after  sonic  mi- 
•.u.-ies,  completed  their  struggle  bj  the  conquest  of  Grenada/ 

Pride! 
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Pride  !  bend  lliine  eve  from  heaven  to  thine  estate  ; 
■  liie  Might)  ftbrifiik  into 
U3  \  olume,  Pillar,  Pile  pj  e  great! 

Or  must  thou  trust  Tni  e  tongue, 

I  lattery  sleeps  with  thee,  ami  History  does  thee  wronjl 
xxxyu. 
Aw.i  'vaoec! 

Ixil  l  ien!  goddess,  cries, 

Put  wields  not,  bs<  I  nee, 

Nor  shuki  ies; 

New  mi  the  smoke  '..,  she  llies, 

An  j  'in  engine's  roar: 

I  a  every  peal  she  calls 
Say,  if  her  fdcA  mere  feeble  than  of  yore, 
iVhen  her  war-song  •  join's  shore?* 

incse  animated  lines,  unci  a  most  terrific  description  of  the  ge- 
nius of  battle  which  follows  them,  ate  naturally  dictated  by  the  ai- 
ivnl   of  the  traveller  at  the  camp  of  the  allies,  on  the  morning  of 
he  battle  of  Talavera  ;  and  he  Days  a  willing  tribute  of  praise  to  the 
ipleodid  and  orderly  array  of  the  contending  armies:  ;  but  in  his  re- 
L-tious  on  these  sanguinary  contests,  the  liln  nine  (Jhilde  appears  to 
B  true  disciple  of  Fal  staff  j  and  speeds  to  Seville,   where  he 
finds  the  inhabitants  rioting  in  pleasure,  with  as  much  security,  as  if 
the  defeat  of   Dupont's  army  had  crippled  the  French  power,  and 
rendered  the  Morena  imi  to   future  invasion.     At  Seville 

Il6  beholds  the  illustrious  maid  of  Saragoza.      It  certainly  is  one  of 
the  miracles  produced  by  the  Spanish  revolution,  that 

*  SI;  nee  the  semblance  of  a  scar 

Appall'd,  an  on  let's  laruui  chill'd  with  dread. 
Now  \kv.s  the  column-scattering  hay 'net  jar, 
The  falchion  flash,  and  o'er  the  yet  warm  dead 
Stalks  with  Minerva's  step  where  Mars  might  quake  to  tread:*   • 

and  the  miracle  is,  in  this  case,  rendered  much  more  impressive  by 
the  personal  charms  of  the  heroine.  Childc  Harold  therefore  sur- 
veys, willi  much  complacency,  her  fairy  form — her  graceful  step — 
l.-er  dazzling  black  eyes,  and  glowing  complecliou  j  but  having  no 
predilection,  for  Amazon  beauties,  is  anxious  to  exculpate  this  pa- 
ragon of  Spain,  as  well  as  her  country  women,  from  any  deficiency 
the,  '  witching  arts  of  love,'  observing  that  when  they  mix  in  the 
jder  scenes  of  war, 

1 '  lis  but  the  tender  fierceness  of  the  dove 
Pecking  the  hand  that  hovers  o'er  her  mate.' 

The   fascinations  of  young  females  arc,  naturally  enough,  the 

avouritc  theme  of  young  poets  ;  but  the  minstrel  of  Childe  Harold, 

aware  that  some  of  his  readcis  may  possibly  be  ujder  than  himself, 
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has  very  judiciously  suspended  his  description  of  the  'dark  glancing 
daughters'  of  Andalusia,  for  the  ptpooti  of  saving  a  few  words  to 
Mount  Parnassus,  at  whose  foot  (as  we  ham  fa  in  I  BOtC  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page)  he  was  actually  writing,  and  whom  he  conse- 
quently addressed  as  seen, 

'  Not  in  the  fabled  landscape  of  a  lay, 
But  soaring  snow  clad  through  his  native  sky, 
In  the  wild  pomp  of  mountain  majesty.' 


lxil 

i  Happier  in  this  than  mightiest  bards  have  been, 
Who*©  fate  to  distant  h  n'd  then  lot, 

Shall  I  unmov'd  behold  the  hallnw'd  scene. 
Which  others  rave  of  though  they  know  it  not ? 
Though  hero  no  more  Apollo  haunts  his  grot. 
And  thou,  the  fuses' seat,  wl  now  their  grave! 
Some  gentle  spirit  still  pervades  the  spot, 
Sighs  in  the  sail  silence  in  the  cave, 

And  glides  with  glassy  foot  o'er  yon  melodious  wave, 

LXI1I. 
Of  thee  hereafter. — Even  amidst  my  strain 
I  turn'd  aside  to  pay  my  homage  here  ; 
Forgot  the  Itpd,  the  sons,  the  maidsof  Spainj 
rler  fate,  to  every  freeboni  bosom  deiir, 
And  hail'd  thee,  not  perchance  without  a  tear. 
Now  to  my  theme — but  from  thy  holy  haunt 
Let  me  some  remnant,  some  raemoi  isu  bear ; 
Yield  me  one  leaf  of  Daphne's  deathless  plant, 
Nor  let  thy  votary's  hope  be  deem'd  an  idle  vaunt. 

LXIV. 
Rut  nerer  didst  thou,  fair  Mount!  when  Greece  was  young, 
See  round  thy  giant  base  a  brighter  choir, 
Nor  e'er  did  Delphi,  when  her  priestess  sung 
The  Pythian  hymn  c  than  mortal  fire, 

Behold  a  train  more  tilting  to  inspire 
The  song  of  love,  than  Andalusia's  maids, 
Nurst  in  the  glowing  lap  of  snt't  desire  : — 
Ah  !  that  to  these  were  given  such  peaceful  shades 
AsGreeCucan  still  bestow,  though  glory  fly  her  glades.' — p.  40. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  join  iu  the  prayers  of  (be  last  coup 
it  be  true,  as  the  poet  proceeds  to  assure  us,  that  Venus,  since  the 
decay  of  her  Paphian  temple,  has  taken  possession  of  the  cttyof 
Cadiz,  where  her  TOtUJefl  are  at  present  very  ill  provided  with  those 
'peaceful  shades'  which  they  would  rind  by  emigrating  into  Greece. 
They,  therefore,  amuse  themselves  as  well  as  they  can* With  proces- 
.  and  with  btill-fensts,  (iu  the  poetical  description  of  which  wr 

have 
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avc  found  more  pleasure  than  we  probably  should  have  experienced 
in  contemplating  the  reality  ;)  and  they  had  die  good  fortuue  to  find 
"avour  in  the  eyes  or  Cbilde  Harold,  who,  though  'pleasure's  palled 
victim/  on  whose  *  faded  brow*  was  written,  *  cursed  Cain's  unrest- 
ing doom,'  was  induced  to  '  pour  forth  au  unpremeditated  lay/  of 

ame  length,  in  honour  of  a  certain  bewitching  Inez.  He  then 
prepares  to  embark  at  Cadiz,  and  bids  adieu  to  his  favourite  city, 
where 


' ail  were  noble,  save  nobility,. 

None  hugg'd  a  conqueror's  chains,  save  fallen  chivalry! 

LXXXVI. 


»'  Such  be  the  sons  of  Spain,  and  strange  her  fate  \ 
They  ftghl  tor  freedom  who  were  never  free; 
A  kiugless  people  for  a  nerveless  Itate, 
Hi-  jmbat  when  their  chieftains  flee, 

True  to  the  veriest  slaves  of  treachery  : 
Fond  of  a  land  which  gave  them  nought  but  life, 
Pride  points  the  path  that  leads  to  liberty, 
Back  to  the  struggle,  battled  in  the  strife, 
War,  war  is  still  the  cry,  "  War  even  fo  the  knife!'* 

The  same  train  of  reflections  is  pursued  through  a  few  mora 
stanzas,  and  the  first  canto  closes  with  a  pathetic  address  to  a 
young  military  friend,  whose  death  was  occasioned  by  a  fever  at 
Coiinbrn. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  second  Cauto,  we  find  die  follow- 
ing apostrophe,  to  the  ruins  of  Athens  : 

►  H- 

•  Ancient  of  days  !  august  Athena  !  where, 
Where  are  thy  men  of  night  ?  thy  grand  in  soul  ? 
Gone— glimmering  through  the  dream  of  things  that  were, 
First  in  the  force  that  led  to  glory's  goal, 
They  won,  and  pesiM  away — ii'this  the  whole  ? 
A  school-buy '>  tale,  the  wonder  of  an  hour ! 
The  warrior's  weapon,  and  the  sophist's  stole 
Axe  sought  in  rain,  and  o'er  each  mouldering  tower, 
Dim  with  the  mist  of  years,  grey  Hits  the  shade  of  power.' — p.  (L\ 

The  poet  is  thus  naturally  led  into  a  long  train  of  reflections  on 
the  decay  to  which  the  noblest  works  of  human  industry  and  genius, 
are  necessarily  exposed;  and  on  the  blindness,  the  arrogance,  the 
perversity  of  conquerors,  who  so  often  anticipate  the  ravages  of 
ime,  and  doom  these  monuments  to  premature  destruction.  He 
lien  inveighs,  with  great  \eiieincucc,  against  the  whole  tribe  of 
Atalurs,  who  having  purchased  from  the  stupid  and  sordid  officers 


•  "  W«  to  the  kuifc." 

UftgOau' 


l'nJatox'i  uuwer  to    tbe  frcucU  geucral  at   lh«  siege  of 
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of  the  Turkish  government,  a  general  right  of  devastation,  have 
proceeded  to  deface,  and  arc  daily  defacing,  the  beautiful  specimen! 
of  Grecian  arcJutectun  iving  and  carrying  off  the  baa-nli 

and  other  ornaments,  from  the  ruined  temples  of  Athens.  Amount 
these  minor  plunderers,  the  most  prominent  object  of  tin  [" 
sarcasms,  is  Lord  Elgin,  who  is  very  plainly  designated  in  the  text, 
and  actually  named  in  the  notes;  mid  ii  is  only  when  tin  Bbufta  of 
his  ridicule  are  exhausted,  that  Lord  Byron  is  at  leisure  to  think  of 
his  imaginary  pilgrim,  who  had  embarked  :it  Cadiz  on  board  of  a 
frigate,  and  whose  voyage  is  described  in  the  following  spirited 
and  beautiful  stanzas. 

XVII. 
*  He  that  has  sail'd  upon  tin;  dark  blur 
Has  view'd  at  times,  1  ween,  a  full  fair  sight; 
When  the  fresh  bn  i  as  breeze  rtia\ 

The  white  sail  set,  the  gallant  frigate  ti^lit  ; 
Masts,  spires,  and  strand      Li  ring  to  the  right, 
Tin*  glorious  main  expanding  oh  Ums  b 
The  convoy  spread  like  wild  swans  in  their  fljgj 
The  dullest  sailer  wearing  bravely  now, 
So  gaily  curl  the  waves  before  each  dashing  prow, 
XVU1. 
And  oh,  the  little  warlike  world  within! 
The  well  reev'd  guns,  the  netted  canopy,* 
The  hoarse  command,  the  busy  humming  din, 
When*  at  a  word,  the  tops  are  marni'd  oo  high  ; 
Hark  to  the  boatswain's  call,  the.  cheei 
While  through  the  seaman's  hand  the  tackle  glides; 
Or  school-boy  midshipman  thai  by, 

Strains  his  shrill  pipe  as  good  or  ill  betid 
And  well  the  docile  crew  that  skilful  urchin  gui 
XIX. 
White  is  the  glassy  deck,  without  a  stain, 
Where  on  the  watch  the  staid  Lieutenant  walks. 
Look  on  that  part  which  sacred  doth  remain 
For  the  lone  chieftain,  who  majestic  stalks. 
Silent  and  fear'd  by  all— nut  oft  he  mlks 
With  aught  beneath  him,  if  he  would  preserve 
That  strict  restraint,  which  broken,  ever  balks 
Conquest  and  fame:  but  P.i 
From  law,  however  stern,  which  tends  their  strength  to  nerve. 

XX, 

Blow  !  swiftly  blow,  thou  keel -compel.: 
Till  the  broad  sun  withdraws  his  ray; 

Then  must  the  penant-bearer  slacken  n 
Thnt  lagging  barks  may  make  their  buy  way. 


•  '  The  netting  to  prevent  blocks  or  splinters  fioiu  falling  on  dec*  during  action.' 

Ah, 
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Ah,  grievance  sore!  and  listless  <lull  delay, 
To  waste  on  sluggish  hulks  the  sweetest  breeze  ! 
S\  li;  mil-  lott  before  the  dawn  of  day, 

Thus  loitering  pensive  on  the  willing  seas, 
The  flapping  sail  haui'd  down  to  halt  for  logs  like  these  ! 

xxn. 

Through  (.'■» I |>e'» straits  survey  ihesteepy  shore, 
Bllffopv  ami  Afric  on  each  other  gBM  ! 
Lands  of  the  dark-ey'd  Maid  and  dusky  Moor, 
Alike  beheld  beneath  pale  Hecate's  blaze: 
How  softly  on  the  Spanish  shore  she  plays, 
Disclosing  rock,  and  slope,  nnd  forest  brown. 
Distinct  though  darkening  with  her  waning  phase; 
But  Mauritania's  giant  shadows  frown. 
From  mountain  cliff  to  coast  descending  sombre  down. 

XXV. 

To  sit  on  rocks,  to  muse  o'er  flood  and  fell, 
To  slowly  trace  the  forest's  shady  scene, 
Where  things  that  own  not  man's  dominion  dwell, 
And  mortal  foot  hath  ne'er,  or  rarely  been; 
To  climb  the  trackless  mountain  all  unseen, 
With  the  wild  flock  that  never  needs  a  fold; 
Alone  o'er  steeps  and  foaming  falls  to  lean ; 
This  is  not  solitude  ;  'tis  but  to  hold 
Converse  with  nature's  charms,  and  see  her  stores  unrolled. 

XXVI. 
But  midst  the  crowd,  the  hum,  the  shock  of  men, 
To  hear,  to  see,  to  feel,  and  to  possess, 
And  roam  along  the  world's  tir'd  denizen, 
With  none  who  bless  us,  none  whom  we  can  bless ; 
Minions  of  splendour  shrinking  from  distress! 
None  that,  with  kindred  consciousness  endued, 
If  we  were  not,  would  seem  to  smile  the  less 
Of  nil  that  flatterM,  follow'd,  sought,  and  sued; 
This  is  to  be  alone;  this,  this  is  solitude! 

XXVII. 
we  the  long  unvarying  course,  the  track 
Oft  trod,  that  never  leaves  u  trace  behind  ; 

we  the  calm,  the  pule,  the  change,  the  tack, 
And  each  well  known  caprice  of  wave  and  wnul; 
Pass  we  the  joy*  and  sorrows  sailors  find, 
Coop'd  in  their  winged  sea-girt  ciia<! 
The  foul,  the  fair,  the  contrary,  the  kind, 
As  breezes  rise  and  fall,  the  billows  swell. 
Till  on  some  jocund  morn — lo,  land  !  and  ull  is  well.' — p.  74. 

Wc 
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We  are  theu  informed,  that  the  island  of  Goza  was  once  the 
abode  of  Calypso;  that  it  possesses  a  safe  harbour;  but  that  it  is 
still  as  dangerous  as  ever  to  tender  hearted  travellers,  being  the  re- 
sidence of  a  certain  fascinating  female,  called  Florence,  whose  at- 
tractions, even  Cbilde  Harold,  steeled  as  he  was  against  the  charms 
of  beaut)  and  coquetry,  was  scarcely  able  to  resist.  He  proceeds 
however,  on  his  voyage,  passes  the  barren  island  of  Ithaca,  cornea 
in  sight  of  the  Leucadian  promontory,  indulges  in  some  melan- 
choly musings  on  the  death  of  Sappho,  and  disembarking  on  the 
coast  of  tbeMorea,  continues  his  pilgrimage  by  land  to  Yaiiiua,  the 
capital  o»"  Albania  and  of  all  modern  Greece,  and  residence  of  the 
<  rlVbratcd  AH  Pacha.  The  magniticcuee  of  the  Surrounding 
landscape  is  thus  described  : 

XI/VU. 
'  Monastic  Zitza !  from  thy  shady  brow, 
Thou  small,  but  fovour'd  spot  of  holy  ground! 
WhereVr  we  gaze,  around,  above,  below, 
What  rainbow  lints,  what  magic  chafOM  are  found! 
Rock,  river,  forest,  mountain,  nil  abound, 
And  bluest  skies  that  harmonize  the  whole: 
Beneath,  the  distant  torrent"*  rushing  sound 
Tells  where  the  volum'd  cataract  doth  roll 
Between  those  hanging  rocks,  that  shock  yet  please  the  soul. 

XLVIII. 
Amidst  the  grove  that  crowns  yon  tufted  hill, 
Which,  wen  it  not  for  many  :i  mountain  nigh 
Rising  in  lofty  ranks,  and  loftier  still, 
Might  well  itself  be  deern'd  of  dignity, 
The  convent's  white  walls  glisten  tar  on  high  : 
Here  dwells  the  caloyer,*  nor  rude  is  he, 
Nor  niggard  of  his  cheer ;  the  passer  by 
Is  welcome  still  ;   nor  heedless  will  he  flee 
From  hence,  if  he  delight  kind  nature's  sheen  to  see. 

XUX. 
Here  in  the  sultriest  season  let  him  r. 
Fresh  is  the  green  beneath  those  aged  trees; 
Here  winds  of  gentlest  wing  will  tan  his  breast, 
From  heaven  itself  we  may  inhale  the  breeze  : 
The  plain  is  far  beneath — oh  !   let  him  seize 
Pure  pleasure  while  he  can  ;  the  scorching  tay 
Here  pierceth  not,  impregnate  with  disea 
Then  let  his  length  the  loitering  pilgrim  la 
And  gaze,  untir'd,  the  morn,  the  nuon,  the  eve  away.' — p.  S5. 
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Ali  was  at  this  tiin  .1  in  a  military  expedition   at  some 

distance  from  his  capital ;  a  eircumstauee  which  afforded  Childe 
Harold  au  opportunity  of  contemptatiog  the  diversified  scenery  of  a 
camp,  occupied  by  a  mixed  soldiery  of  Albanians,  Turks  and 
Tartars,  and  by  a  still  more  various  multitude  of  attendants  on  the 
army;  and  at  the  same  time,  of  beholding  die  teinble  chieftain 
whose  friendship  is  courted  by  the  most  powerful  sovereigns  of 
Christendom,  and  whose  influence  awes  the  councils  of  the  Otto- 
man empire.  The  mild  and  venerable  couutenance,  and  courteous 
demeanour  of  this  aged  warrior,  are  represented  (and  we  belli 
with  great  truth)  as  concealing  a  character  disgraced  by  the  execs* 
of  lust,  avarice,  and  cruelty,  yet  calculated  to  secure  the  affections 
as  well  as  the  obedience  of  the  wild  mountaineers  whum  he  com- 
mands, by  intrepid  courage,  considerable  military  skill,  and  con- 
summate policy.  His  head-quarters  being  at  this  time  at  Tep.deni, 
his  favourite  and  splendid  country-residence,  Childe  Harold'" 
curiosity  was  here  gratified,  by  a  sight  of  all  the  majmifa  cut  baubles, 
with  which  the  eastern  potentates  arc  encompassed  in  their  solilaiy 
retirement;  but  he  is  soon  disgusted  \\  ith  the  contemplation  of  a  mode 
of  life  chequered  only  by  the  alternations  of  harassing  fatigue  and  mo- 
notonous insipidity;  end' again  sets  off,  tO  evplore  ihfi  wild  moun- 
tains of  Albania,  aud  to  examine  the  manners  of  its  untutoi<.d  inhabi- 
tants. Their  valour,  their  independent  spirit,  and  love  of  their  coun- 
try, were  well  known  to  him  by  common  report ;  but  these  virtues 
were  said  to  be  accompanied  by  a  gloomy  and  undiscriminating 
ferocity.  An  accident,  however,  during  one  of  his  cx<:ur-ion*, 
having  thrown  him  into  their  power,  he  found  amongst  them  shelter 
and  protection,  aud  the  kindest  hospitality.  He  partakes  of  their 
humble  fare  :  is  guarded  by  their  unbought  vigilance;  and  during  a 
journey  which  would  not  only  have  bsenhasaydous,  but  even  im- 
practicable, without  their  assistance,  is  amused  by  the  spectacle 
of  their  favourite  pastime,  the  Pyrrhic dand  ;  which  it  seems  still 
survives  amongst  these  martial  tribes,  and  still  animates  iliem  to  a  re- 
petition of  those  enterprizes,  of  which  it  exhibits  the  representation. 
A  translated  specimen  of  one  of  the  choral  songs  which  usually 
accompany  this  dance,  is  introduced  into  this  part  of  the  poem,  ami 
we  here  lose  sight  of  Childe  Harold ;  the  remainder  of  the  canto 
being  occupied,  partly  by  reflections  on  the  present  degraded  state 
of  Greece,  ami  pardy  by  a  melancholy  retrospect  of  lite  domestic 
calamities,  which  have  deprived  the  nuthor  of  tho:,.'.  whose  affec- 
tionate greetings,  after  Ins  return  from  lii-.  travels,  he  bad  most 
fondly  anticipated.  From  the  former  claSs  we  select  the  following 
siauzas,  with  which  we  shall  close  our  extrarts. 

LXIX, 
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LXXII. 
'Fair  Greece!  sad  relic  of "  departed  worth  ! 
Immortal,  though  no  more;  though  fallen,  great! 
Who  now  shall  lead  thy  scatter'd  children  forth, 
And  long  ;i: •>  "iNtom'cl  bondage  uncrcate? 
Not  such  thy  sons  who  whilorae  did  await, 
The  hopeless  warriors  <>i  a  willing  doom, 
In  hk-ak  Thermopylae's  sepulchral  strait — 
Oh!  who  thai  gallant  Spin!  shall  resume, 
Leap  from  Eurotas' banks,  and  call  thee  from  the  tomb? 
LXXIII. 
Spirit  of  freed  f  m  !  when  on  Phyle*s  brow* 
Thou  sat'st  with  Thrasybulus  and  his  tram, 
Couldsl  t lioti  forebode  the  dismal  hour  which  now 
Dims  the  green  beauties  of  thine  Attic  plain  ? 
Nut  thirty  tyrants  now  enforce  the  chain, 
But  every  carle  can  hud  it  o'er  thy  land; 
Nor  rise  thy  sons,  but  idly  rail  in  vain, 
Trembling  beneath  the  scourge  of  Turkish  hand, 
from  birth  till  death  enalav'd;  in  word,  in  ilci-d  onmann'd. 
LXXV. 
•ditary  bondsmen  !  know  ye  not 
Who  would  be  Free  themselves  must  strike  the  blow? 

their  right  arms  the  conquest  must  be  wrought? 
Will  Gaul  or  Muscovite  redress  ye?  no! 
True,  they  may  lay  your  proud  aespoilers  I 
But  not  for  you  will  Freedom's  altars  flame. 
Shades  of Wt  Helots!  triuiv.)  e  ! 

Greece!  change  thy  lords,  thy  state  is  still  the  si 
Thy  glorious  day  is  o'er,  hot  not  thine  years  of  shame. 
LXXVI. 
When  riseth  Lncedeimm's  hardihood, 
When  Thebes  Ipaniinmiilas  rears  again, 
W  lien   Athens'  Cnill  ■  •       ■ 

When  Grecian  mothers  shall  give  birth  to  m 
Then  mayst  thou  be  restor'd;  but  not  till  t 
A  thousand  years  scarce  serve  to  form  a  state; 
An  hour  may  lay  it  in  the  dust:  and  w 

hatterM  splendour  renovate, 
llecal  its  virtues  hack,  and  vanquish  Time  and  i 
1.XX1X. 
C8  as  blue,  thy 
i  are  th\  groves,  and  veidant  are  r 
Thine  "I.  smil'd. 

And  still  his  homed  wealth  Hymettus  yield   , 


•  '  Pie,'. ..  wliitli  coii.ii.ar.Jb  m  beautiful  view  of  Attic:.', 

it  «•»-  ■ 

There 
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There  the  hlitlic  bee  his  fragrant  fortress  build*, 
The  freehnrn  wanderer  of  thy  mountain  air; 
Apollo  still  thy  lougi  long  summer  gilds, 
Still  in  his  beam  Munich's  lare; 

Art,  Glory,  Freedom  fails,  hut  Nature  still  is  fair.' — p.  104. 

The  foregoing  sketch,  slight  and  imperfect  as  it  is,  may  serve  as 
[in  introduction  to  a  few  general  observations  on  the  na'.ure  of  this 
VOrlc,  which  we  are  desirous  of  submitting  to  our  readers,  before 
k\e  proceed  to  a  minute  and  particulai  i  on  the  scuiin 

■  ,  or  verification. 
We  helieve  that  few  books  arc  so  extensively  read  and  admired 
as  those  which  Contain  the  nan.'  [Ugeot  travellers.     In- 

deed, the  greater  part  of  ocry  community  are  confined,  cither  In 
01  indolence,  to  a  koj  narrow  space  on  the  globe,  and 

ue  naturally  eagei  to  contemplate,  10  description  at  least,  that  end- 
as  variety  of  new  and  curious  objects  which  a  tint  to  distant 
countries  and  climates  is   known   to   furnish,   and  of  which  onlj  0 

[united  p.jilion  can  be  accessible  to  the  most  .  ing  indi- 

vidual. U\  then,  this  species  of  information  be  M  attraeiiw  when 
conveyed  in  prose,  anil  sometimes,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  very 
dull  prose,  by  what  act aeV m  has  it  happened  tliat  do  English  poet 
before  Lord  Byron  has  thought  fit  to  employ  his  talents  on  a  sub- 
ject -  !y  wall  suited  to  their  display  I  This  illative;  h  ore,  il 
-in  h  it  be,  is  the  more  extraordinary,  because  the  l&ppGBi  I  dearth 
of  epic  subjects  has  been,  during  many  years,  the  only  aj>parcnt 
impediment  to  the  almost  infinite  multiplication  of  epic  poems. 
If  it  be  supposed  that  the  i  ssly, 
ed,  but  inteiuioiially  rejected  the  met               Bfi  red  by  ■  tra- 

r's  journal  a-  too  anomalous  to  be  employed  in  a  regular  and 
grand  composition,  *>e  answer  that  Homer  was  of  a  different  opi- 
nion, and  that  the  Odyssey  is  formed  of  exactly  such  materials.  It 
U  true  that  of  the  two  great  epic  poems  which  Homer  has  be- 
queathed to  the  world,  the  Iliad  is  generally  preferred  as  the  noblest 

iiineut  ol  his  genius;  but  it  does  not  follow  that   the  Iliad  is 
therefore  the  prop*  rest  model  for  imitation ;  because  the  modem 
poet  does  not  possess  the  privilege  of  conferring  sublimity  on  the 
ibbles  of  two  rival  chiefs,  or  on  the  exploits  performed  during 
a  st.  tiling  in  the  habitual  intervention  of  Heaven  ; — whereas 

the  magi  ueueiy  of  the  Odyssey  ^liil  remains  and  must  effcf 

kin  at  his  disposal. 
We  do  not  know  whether  Lord  Byron  ever  had  it  in  contempla- 
tion to  write  an  epic  poem  ;  but  we  conceive  that  the  subject,  which 
he  selected,  is  perfect')-  suited  to  such  a  purpose;  that  the  founda- 
tion which  he  has  laid  is  sufficiently  solid,  and  his  materials  sufli- 
y  ample  for  the  most  magnificent  superstructure;  but  M 
doubt  whether  his  plan  be  well  conceived,  and  we  are  by  no  means 

disposed 
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disposed  to  applaud,  in  every  instance,  the  selection  of  his  orna- 
ments. 

Of  the  plan  indeed  \vc  arc  unable  to  speak  with  perfect  Confidence, 
because  it  has  not  been  at  all  developed  in  the  two  cantos  which  are 
now  given  to  the  public ;  but  it  appears  to  us  that  the  '  Childe 
Harold/  whom  \vt  suppose,  in  consequence  of  the  author's  positive 
assurance,  to  be  a  mere  creature  of  the  imagination,  is  so  far  from 
effecting  the  object  for  which  he  is  introduced,  and  *  giving  soim- 
connection  to  the  piece/  that  he  only  tends  to  embarrass  and  obscure 
it.  We  are  told,  however,  that  '  friends,  on  whose  opinions  Lord 
"Byron  set?  a  high  value,'  have  suggested  to  him  that  he  might  be 
;  Mispected'  of  having  sketched  in  his  hero  a  jxjrtrait  of  real  bra 
suspicion  for  which,  be  >av-,  '  in  some  very  trivial  particulars  there 
might  be  ground*;  but  in  the  main  points  1  hope  none  whatever.' 
Now  if  he  was  so  uatiooi  to  repel  ■  suspicion  which  had  occurred 
to  friends,  on  whom  lie  set  a  high  value;  it'  he  was  conscious  that 
the  imaginary  traveller,  whom,  from  an  unwillingness  to  appear  a* 
the  hero  of  his  own  tale,  he  had  substituted  for  himself,  was  go  uu- 
amiablc;  we  are.  at  ;«  lotl  to  guess  at  his  motives  for  choosni-  MM  b 
a  representative.  It",  for  the  completion  of  some  design  which  hit 
not  yet  appeared,  but  which  is  to  be  effected  in  the  sequel  of  the 
poem,  it  was  necessary  to  unite,  in  the  person  of  the  pilgrim,  the 

r  curiosity  of  youth  with  the  fastidiousness  of  a  Baled Tibcil 
why  revert  to  the  rude  and  simple  ages  of  chivalry  m  search  of  a 
character  which    can  only  exist  in   an  age  of  wcious  refmeni 
Again,  if  this  apparent  absurdity  was  unavoidable  ;  n'the  '  Childe,' 
and  '  the  little  page/  and  the  '  staunch  yeoman,'  whom  the  C'hildr 
addresses  in  In*  farewell  ti>  his  native  land,  could  not  icd, 

why  is  this  group  of  antiques  sent  on  through  Portugal 

and  Spain,  during  the  interval   between  the  1041  of  Cifl 

and  the  battle  ol  Talavera  't 

It  may  pefbfi|M  be  said  that  \\\\<  anachronism,  being  convenient, 
is  id  some  measure  pardonable  ;  and  that  the  other  inconsistent  St* 
which  we  have  pointed  out  do  not,  after  all,  detract  much  from  the 
^eneial  effect  of  the  poem.  But  we  answer  that  -.neb  mcOfkSOten- 
cies  appear  to  us  to  be  perfectly  needless  ;  tliat  they  may  be  e 
r  moved  ;  and  that  they  are  by  DO  means  innocent  if  they  have  led 
Lord  Byron  (as  we  suspect)  to  adopt  that  motley  mixture  of  obso- 
lete and  modern  phraseology  by  whieh  the  cose  and  elegance  of  his 
s  are  often  injured,  and  to  degrade  the  character  of  his  work 
by  the  insertion  of  tome  passages  which  will  probiibiy  give  offence 
to  a  considerable  portion  of  his  readers. 

The  metre  adopted  throughout  this  '  Romaunt'  is  the  stanza  of 
Spencer;  and  we  admit  that,  for  every  suicicnl  word  employed  by 
the  modern  poet,  the  authority  of  Spencer  may  be  pleaded.  But 
wc  think  thut  to  intersperse  such  iyords  as  ee,  inoc,  feerc,  ne,  lo«el, 
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eld,  &c.  amidst  the  richest  decorations  of  modcru  language,  is  to 
patch  embroidery  with  ragB.  Even  it*  these  words  had  not  been  re- 
placed by  any  substitutes,  and  if  they- were  alv  tly  inserted, 
their  uncouth  appearance  would  be displeasing;  but  Lord  Byron 
is  not  always  correct  in  bit  use  of  them.  1'or  instance,  when  he 
says,  (Canto  I.  »t.  070 

'  Devices  quaint,  and  Frolics  ever  new, 
Tread  on  each  other's  kibes," 

it  must  be  supposed  that  he  die1  onily  devices  and 

frolics  for  ih*  purpose  of  afflicting  them  with  chilblains.  When, 
again,  in  describing  Ali  Pacha,  he  censures  (C.  II.  St.  02.) 

■ ■  those  neY-  acts  qjrtttl 

Beseeming  all  men  ill,  but  most  the  man 

In  years,  tbut  mark  him  v.itli  a  I  di,'&c. 

it  is  plain  that  the  noble  lord  must  have  considered  '  ruth'  as  sy- 
nonymous, not  with  pity,  but  with  cruelty.  In  n  third  instance 
where  we  are  told  that  '  Child?.  Harold  had  //  mother,'  the  equi- 
vocal meaning  of  the  first  word  has  evidently  a  ludicrous  effect, 

Which  could  nor  hue  escaped  the  attention  of  our  author  whilst 
writing  id  the  lai  :  bis  own  day.      On  such  errors  as  the 

however,  which  obviously  originate,  not  in  any  want  of  genius,  hut 
in  accidental  heedlessness,  we  do  not  mean  to  lav  any  stress;  we 
complain  only  of  the  habitual  negligence,  of  the  I  laxity  of 

expression — of  the  feeble  or  dissonant  rhymes  which  almost  alv,, 
disfigure  a  too  close  imitation  of  the  language  of  our  eark  pods, 
and  of  which  we  think  that  the  work  before  US  offers  too  many  ex- 
amples. 

ncer,  it  must  be  observed,  is  always  <•<  He  lived  at 

a  time  when  pedantry  was  the  prevailing  fault,  not  of  the  sedentary 
and  studious,  hut  of  the  flighty  and  illiterate;   when  di  QptS 

Were  made  to  introduce  into  our  vocabulary  ihe  mangled  elements 
lie  more  sonorous  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome  ;  and  when 
this  anomalous  jargon  was  hailed,  by  many  of  his  contemporaries, 
as  a  model  of  melody  and  refinement  Anxious  to  preserve  tile 
purity  and  simplicity  ol  bis  native  tongue,  the  'well  of 
nude  liled,"  hi  d  from  t.!  the  court   to  the 

good  sense  of  the  national  I  significant  words 

graded  by  passing  through  the  lips  ol  the  vulgar;  his 
principal  aim  was  to  be  generally  inn  lligible :  be  formed  his  ntyle 
On  the  homely  models  which  W.  him  by  pre- 

ceding writers,  and  trusted  to  h  die  supply  of  the 

nee  abeltishmenta.     'Mi  of  that  genius  is  displo 

in  i  iv  variety  and  elegance  of  the  decorations  thus 

composed  from  the   most  common    materials.     Spe  •   in 
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Eugland,  as  La  Fontaine  in  France,  llie  creators  of  that  style  wh'uh 
our  neighbours  have  .so  aptly  denominated  '  le  gdBM  fltu/V  Tlie 
'••u.is  wide  l  object  are,  indeed,  all  of  native 

rowth :  and  they  have  a  life   and.  fragrance  which  is  not  al< 
"omul  in  those  nunc  gandjy  exotics,  imported  by  succeeding  poets, 
ith  which  our  language  has  been  enriched  and  perhaps  overli 

,  though  it  u  easy  to  catch  his  manner  in  short  and  partial 
imitations,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  preservv,  tlnuunhout  a  long 
poem,  his  peculiar  exuberance  united  with  his  characteristic  sim- 
plicity. Lord  Byron  has  shew  d  himself,  in  some  pas-ages,  a  tolera- 
bly successful  copyist ;  but  we  like  him  much  better  in  those 
where  he  forgets  or  disdains  to  copy ;  and  where,  without  sacrifi.  ing 
the  sweetness  and  variety  of  pause  by  which  Spencer's  stau/a  is  ad- 
vantageously distinguished  from  the  heroic  couplet,  he  emp] 
pomp  of  diction  suited  to  the  splendour  of  the  object*  which  he 
bes.  We  rejoice  wheni  dismissing  from  his  memory  the 
wretched  scraps  ol  ■  musty  glossary,  he  exhibits  to  us,  in  natural 
and  appropriate  ran|  ne  rich  scenery  and  gold* 

countries  which  are  the 

■..::  i  !  (!,. 

Which  i  ate,  and  bard*  odorc, 

As  Pallas  and  the  Muse  unveil  their  awful  lore.' 

But  we  have  not  yet  exhausted  our  complaints  against  the  way- 
ward hero  of  the  poem,  whose  character,  we  think,  is  inott  ca] 
ciouslv  -.Hid  hm  lessly  degraded.    The  moral 
opt,  we   admit,  quite  pure  and  spotless  \  bui   iu   laxity  in  so 
points  was  redeemed  by  the  noble  spirit  of  gal lantry  which  it  w- 
spiied;  a  gallaatry  which  cuurted  personal  danger  in  the  defence  of 
the  sovereign  be  is  the  fountain  of  honour  \  of  women  bc- 

fcen  io\cl\  and  always  helpless;   and  of  the  jUieit- 
•  the)  are  at  ojice  disannrd  ami  >;hk  titled  by  their  pro- 
fession*    Now  Guide   Harold,  if  not  absolutely  craven  and  re - 
rot,  is  at  least  a  mortal  enemy  to  all  martial  exertions,  a  scoffer 
ui  tin'  fair  vox,  aHd  apparently  disposed  to  consider  all  religions  as 
ditfereut  modes  of  superstition. 

The  reflections  which  occur  to  him,  when  ho  surveys  the  prepa- 
rations for  the  conflicts  between  the  French  and  the  allied  am 
are  that  these  hosts 

1  Are  met  (as  if  at  home  they  could  not  die) 
Talavera's  plain. — 

i  'II  tlity  rot  ',  ambition's  hoiiovn'  fools  I 
"  \  f  that  wraps  their  clay  I" 

phistry!  in  these  behold  the  t<- 
'Hie  broken  tools  that  tyrants  cast  away,  &c. — 

Enou 
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jt;h  of  buttles  minhns!-—lit  tttcm  f 
Th-  /i;<i,  and  larta  'irj'amc; 

Feme,  thai  will  .-i    I 

Thui  inic. 

It;  |  III, 

W  La  strike, /-;  rountry's  good, 

And  die,  that  fi  '<•.'— Si.+i,  M, 44. 

he  would  not  delight 


(Born  t*  toe  rfinote inglorious star} 

In  therms  of  bloody  fray,  or  gallant  fight, 
But  loath'U  tin  rbrmxti  tra<h,  and  laughed  at  martial  night.* — 

C.  11.. St.  30. 

\v  surely,  it  was  not  worth  while  to  conjure  a  '  Childc  Harold' 
out  of  spine  olil  tape&ti  y,  anil  to  bring  him  into  the  field  <>f  Talawra, 
for  the  purpose  of  indulging  in  mu  h  meditations  as  tlu--i-.  It  is 
Undoubtedly  true  that  the  Gemma  Bod  Kfae  muskeny  BUttt  often  anti- 
cipate the  stroke  of  time;  and  carry  oil",  in  ihe  vigour  of  lite,  many 
who  might  have  been  n  K  ■•  >•  at  home  to  a  long  protr.Kied  deiaj . 
It  is  moreover  true  that  die  buried  will  rot;  that  the  unburied  may 
become  food  for  crows,  and  consequently,  that  the  man  who  has 

irtered  life  for  fame  has  no  chance,  when  once  killed,  of  coming 
to  life  again.  Hut  these  truths,  we  apprehend,  are  so  generally 
admitted  that  it  is  needless  to  inculcate  them.  It  is  certainly  untrue 
that  fame  is  of  little  value.  It  is  something  to  be  honoured  by 
e  whom  we  love.  It  is  something  to  die  soldier  when  he  re- 
turns to  die  arms  of  a  mother,  a  wife,  or  a  sister,  to  see  in  th.  ir 
eyes  tin  t<;irs  of  exultation  mixing  with  those  of  affection,  and  of 
pious  gratitude  to  heaven  for  his  safety.  These  joy*  of  a  triumph,  it 
may  be  said,  are  mere  illusions;  but  for  die  sake  of  such  illu- 
sions is  life  chiefly  worth  having.  When  we  read  the  preceding 
sarcasm*  on  the  'bravo's  trade,Hve  are  induced  to  ask,  not  without 
ome  anxiety  and  alarm,  whether  such  are  indeed  the  opinions  which 
i  British  peer  entertains  of  a  British  army. 

The  second  feature  in  Childe  Harold's  character,  which  was  in- 
roduced,  we  presume,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  it  an  air  oi 
anility,  render-,  it,  if  not  quite  unnatural,  at  least  very  unpoetieal. 
){  this  iudeed  the  author  $ee*a>s  to  have  been  aware;  but  instead 
yf  correcting  what  was  harsh  and  exaggerated  in  his  sketch  of  the 
woman  hater,  he  has  only  had  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  mtro- 
ducing,  under  various  pretexts,  those  delineations  of  female  beauty 
which  a  young  poet  may  be  naturally  supposed  to  j>eu  with  much 

» complacency.     This  we  think  ill  judged.    The  victim  of  violent  and 
unrequited  passion,  whether  crushed  into  the  sullenuess  of  apathy, 
or  irritated  into  habitual  moroseiwss,  may  become,  in  the  hands  of 
le  poet,  very  generally  and  deeply  intercstiujj  :  the  human  lit  art 
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is  certainly  disposed  to  beat  in  unison  with  the  struggles  of  strong 
and  concentrated  feeling;;  but  the  boyish  libertine  whose  imagination 
is  chilled  by  his  sated  apetitcs,  whose  frightful  gloom  is  only  the 
result  of  disappointed  selfishness;  and  'whose  kiss  had  been  pollu- 
tion/ cannot  surely  be  expected  to  excite  any  tender  sympathy,  and 
cau  only  be  viewed  with  unmixed  disgust.  Some  softening  of  such 
character  would  become  necessary  even  if  it  were  distinguished 
by  peculiar  acuteness  of  remark,  or  by  dazzling  flashes  of  wit.  But 
there  is  not  much  wit  in  designating  women  as  '  wanton  tAtflgt,'  or 
as  'lovely  harmless  things?  or  in  describing  English  women  as 
1  Remoter  females  famed  for  sickening  prate;'  nor  is  there  muck 
acuteuess  in  the  observation!  that 

•  Pomp  and  power  alone  arc  woman's  care, 


And  -afiere  these  are,  light  Eros  Ji /ids  at 
Maidens,  like  niotlia,  arc  ever  caught  by  glare, 
And  Mammon  wins  his  way  where  seraphs  might  despair.' 

We  utterly  dislike  the  polyglot  line  compounded  of  Greek, 
Saxon,  and  modem  English ;  and  do  not  much  admire  the  confu- 
sion of  images  in  the  others ;  but  we  wish  to  abstain  from  iniuut* 
criticism,  and  are  only  anxious  to  remonstrate  against  those  ble- 
mishes which,  in  our  opinion,  detract  from  the  general  beauty  of  the 
poem. 

Having  already  given  our  n  i  thiukiug  that  the  perversity 

of  character  attributed  to  the  hero  of  ih.  piece  is  far  too  highly  co- 
loured, it  is  needless  to  comment  on  that  settled  despair, 

*  That  irill  not  look  beyond  tin-  I 
But  cannot  hope  for  rest  before.'— (p. . 

This  is  the  consummation  of  human  misery ;  and  if  it  had  beca 
the  author's  principal  object,  in  delineating  this  fictitious  person 
to  hold  him  up  to  his  young  readi  i  -  ai  ■■>  dreadful  example  of  t 
profligacy,  such   a  finishing   to  the  picture  might    he    vindn 
as  consistent  and  useful.     In  thai  case,  how  rer,  it  would  have  been 
doi  itial to  dif eft  the  '  Childe'  of  his  chivarroos  ml.    and 

attributes;  and  the  attention  of  the  poet  and  of  the  reader  being 
engrossed  by  dih:  djspial  object,  it  would  have  become  necessary 
to  sacrifice  a  large  portion  of  thai  elegance  and  nnimation  by  which 
the  present  work  i  inguisbed. 

We  certainly  do  not  suspect  Lord  Byron  of  baring  made  a  pil- 
grimage to  mount  Pat  if  the  sole  purpose  of  wooing  the 
nuses  to  assist  linn  in  the  project  ol  lel'oiming  his  contempt 
but  n»  We  ar«  Other  hand,  most  unwilling  to  impute  to 
hhn  the  intention  a  e  to  any  class  of  his  reader*,  we 
much  wish  that  he  had  assigned  to  hi*  imaginary  Harold,  instead 
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of  uttering  as  his  own,  the  sentiments  contained  in  the  following 

stanzas. 

'  Even  gods  must  yield — religions  take  their  turn : 

Twas  Jove's — -'tis  Mahomet's — and  other  creeds 

Will  rise  with  other  years,  till  man  shall  learn 

Vainly  his  incense  soars,  his  victim  bleeds ; 
Poor  child  of  doubt  and  death,  whose  hope  is  built  on  reeds* 
IV. 

Bound  to  the  earth,  he  lifts  his  eye  to  heaven — 

Is't  not  enough,  unhappy  thing !  to  know 

Thou  art?  Is  this  a  boon  so  kindly  given, 

That  being,  thou  toouldst  be  again,  and  go, 

Thou  know'st  not,  reck'st  not  to  what  region,  so 

On  earth  no  more,  but  mingled  with  the  skies? 

Still  wilt  thou  dream  on  future  joy  and  woe  ? 

Regard  and  weigh  yon  dust  before  it  flies : 
That  little  urnsaith  more  than  thousand  homilies. 
V. 

Or  burst  the  vanish'd  Hero's  lofty  mound ; 

Far  on  the  solitary  shore  he  sleeps  :* 

He  fell,  and  falling,  nations  mourn'd  around ; 

But  now  not  one  of  saddening  thousands  weeps, 

Nor  warlike-worshipper  his  vigil  keeps 

Where  demi-gods  appeared,  as  records  tell. 

Remove  yon  skull  from  out  the  scattered  heaps : 

Is  that  a  temple  where  a  God  may  dwell  ? 
Why  ev'n  the  worm  at  last  disdains  her  shattered  cell ! 
VI. 

Look  on  its  broken  arch,  itsruin'd  wall^ 

Its  chambers  desolate,  and  portals  foul : 

Yes,  this  was  once  Ambition's  airy  hall, 
*  The  dome  of  thought,  the  palace  of  the  soul :     / 

Behold  through  each  lack-lustre,  eyeless  hole, 

The  gay  recess  of  wisdom  and  of  wit, 

And  passion's  host,  that  never  brook'd  control : 
'  Can  all  saint,  sage,  or  sophist  ever  writ, 
People  this  lonely  tower,  this  tenement  refit  ? 
VII. 

Well  didst  thou  speak,  Athena's  wisest  son ! 

"All  that  we  know  is,  nothing  can  be  known." 

Why  should  we  shrink  from  what  we  cannot  shun? 

Each  has  his  pang,  but  feeble  sufferers  groan 

With  brain-born  dreams  of  evil  all  their  own. 

*  *  It  was  not  always  the  custom  of  the  Greeks  to  bum  their  dead ;  the  greater  Ajax  in 
■articular  was  interred  entire.  Almost  all  the  chiefs  became  gods  after  their  decease,  and 
ne  was  indeed  neglected,  who  bad  not  annual  games  near  his  tomb,  or  festivals  in  honour 
of  his  memory  by  his  countrymen,  as  Achilles,  Br&sidas,  &c  and  at  last  even  Antiaous, 

whose  death  was  as  heroic  as  his  life  was  infamous.' 

k3  Pipwe 
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Pnrstte  irh/tl  chance  or  fate  prodahmth  : 
Pi  mi  toaxk  n 

the  sated  guest. 
Hat  ad*  the  couch  of  ever  urkome  rest' 

The  common  courtesy  of  society  has,  we  think,  very  justly  pro- 
scribed the  intra  ive  introduction  of  such  topics  as  these  into  con- 
versation ;  ami  a>  uo  reader  probably  will  open  Childe  Harold  with 
the  view  of  inquiring  into  the  religious  tenets  of  the  author,  or  of 
eudeavouring  to  settle  his  own,  we  cannot  but  disapprove,  in  point 
of  i  ese  protracted  meditations,  a*  well  as  the  disgusting 

objects  by  wich  some  of  them  are  suggested*  We  object  to  them, 
:i!so,  because  they  have  the  effect  of  producing  some  little  traces 
of  resemblance  Between  the  author  and  the  hero  of  the  piece;  a 
resemblance  which  Lord  Byron  has  most  sedulously  and  properly 
aimed  in  Ins  preface. 

It  will  now  be  proper  to  take  a  slight  survey  of  the  remaining 
contents  of  this  volume. 

On  the  subject  of  the  notes,  which  are  always  lively  and  amusing, 

and  sometimes  convey  much  curious  information,  we  should  have 

bad  no  comments  to  make,  if  Lord  Byron  had  not  occasionally 
amused  himself  with  provoking  controversy,  and,  in  one  instance  at 
least,  without  any  m  \\  legitimate  reason. 

He  was,  indeed,  bound  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  he  had 
thought  it  necessary,  in  his  poem,  to  designate  Iyird  Elgin  as  *  the 
last,  the  woi-t  dull  spoiler'  of  Athens;  as  a  man  whom  Scotland, 
must  blush  to  own;  as  a  '  modern  rlct,' — '  cold  as  the  crags  upon 
his  native  coast,  Id?  mind  as  barren  and  his  heart  as  hard;' — bur 
doubt  whether  the  plea  adduced  by  the  poet  would  be  admitted  in 
any  sober  and  impartial  court  of  justice,  as  a  complete  excuse  for 
so  much  invci -live.  This  allegation  in  the  note  amounts  to  this  : — 
that  whilst  the  Consul  of  France  has  been emleevouriuK  to  obtain 
from  the  Turkish  government  their  permission  to  seize  and  seud  to 
Paris  tli>- must  valuable  remnants  of  antiquity  vine  I  at 

Athens,  our  ambassador  ut  Constantinople  had  contrived,  by  means 
of  a  more  active  agent,  to  get  p  laid  .-intiquities and 

to  ship  them  to  England;  and  that  the  same  agent,  iu  executing  his 
commission,  baa  '  wantonly  and  uselessly  defaced  a  whole  range 

apartment  of  the  temple'  which  he 
suffered  to  pillage.     Supposing  this  statement  to  be  correct,  the 
Ath<  isve,  undoubtedly,  good  reason  to  complain;  and  if 

Lord  !■  n  a,  iudignanllv  feeling  his  share  in  llir  degradation  of  the 
national  character  consequent  upon  snehaets  of  outrage,  had  con- 
qlf  with  p  hi>  charge;  with  proving ilttMht 

imini  tstrurnent  of  I  lief  had  acted  undu  the  autho- 

rity «it  o  British  ambassador,  and  with  arguing  against  such  au 
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abuse  of  the  influence  derived  from  this  high  situation  ;  we  should 
have  thought  his  spirit  and  his  eloquence  well  employed.  Bui  it 
surely  is  not  quite  fair  to  begin  by  executing  ft  supposed  delinquent, 
aud  then  to  put  him  uponjhis  defence.     W  c  can  fbrsn  uug 

and  ardent  traveller,  ll  I  o\  disappointed  cnrio.si; 

but  Lord  Byron,  as  a  tntveUer  and  a  scholar,  may,  perhaps,  d*riv« 
BOttfl  advantage  from  the  spirit  of  depredation  of  which  he  50  fee) 
ingly  complains.     He  has  printed  in  his  Appendix  an  extract  fron 
Meletius,  containing  a  transcript  of  the  Hellenic  inscription,  See.  on 
the  marbles  found  at  ()r<  hom'-uus  ;  now  we  are  informal 
marble  containing  this  inscription  is  at  present  in   England;  and 
that,   by  a  reference  to  the  original,  Lord  Byron 
himself  that  the  copy  given  by  Metethn  in  his  Geography 
of  inaccuracies.  ^ 

In  the  note  inserted  at  p.  J 43,  Lord  Byron  has  certainly  replied, 
with  great  liberality  aud  decorum,  t>»  a  :ics,  who,  in  their 

censures  of  his  earlier  works,  had  not  set  him  the  example  of  ex- 
treme urbanity;  but  the  instance  of  unprovoked  pugnacity  to  which 
we  allude  is  exhibited  in  pp.  I  l/>  aud  I  17,  where  be  denies  to  Mr. 
Thornton  any  '  claims  to  public  confident  c  hum  a  fourteen  years' 
residence  at  ['era;'  assuring  na  that '  this  can  give  him  no  mora  ir 
sight  into  die  real  state  of  Greece  and  her  inhabitants  than  as  many 
years  spent  at  Wapping  into  that  of  the  western  1  lighlandcrs.'  Km, 
in  the  first  place,  if  Lord  Byron  be  right,  Air. Thornton  cannot  be 
wholly  wrung  ;  for,  on  comparing  tlieir  respective  opinions,  it  will 
be  found  that,  in  all  essential  points,  they  very  nearly  coincide. 
Secondly,  as  Constantinople  and  its  immediate  ricinity  may  furnish 
about  one  hundred  thousand  specimens  of  Greeks  of  different  ranks 
aud  conditions,  whilst  Wapping  cannot  be  supposed  to  offer  very 
numerous  samples  of  western  Highlanders,  we  cannot  consider  the 
noble  lord's  illustration  as  very  apposite.  Thirdly,  as  Lord  Byron 
admits,  (pp.  159,  IGO,)  that  the  best  account  of  Turkish  manners 
is  Mr.  *  Thornton's  English,'  it  is  not  very  probable  that  so  accu- 
rate an  observer  of  character,  in  instances  where  the  means  of  ob- 
servation were  comparatively  rare,  should  have  been  totally  blind 
to  the  manners  of  a  people  with  whom,  during  fourteen  years,  be 
must  have  been  iu  habits  of  daily  intercourse.  Whilst  we  feel 
ourselves  indebted  to  I.«ord  Byron  for  the  light  which  be  baj  thrown 
on  the  character  and  manners  of  the  Albanians,  we  Ure  sorry  tint. 
in  criticizing  an  intelligent  and,  apparently,  accurate  Writer,  be 
should  condescend,  more  than  once,  to  employ  a  tone  of  sarcasm 
which  nearly  borders  on  coarseness  and  vulgarity. 

The  notes  are  followed  by  a  scries  of  small  lyric  pieces,  fouitO  n 
iu  number,  some  of  v\hich(and  particularly  the  last)  we  should 
have  been  glad  to  transcribe,  but  that  we  are  conscious  of  having 
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already  exhausted,  and,  perhaps,  abused,  the  privilege  of  quota- 
tion. 

Of  the  Appendix,  which  consists  of  various  specimens  of  the 
Romaic,  we  uced  only  say,  that  we  consider  it  as  a  valuable  sup- 
plement to  this  entertaining  '  Pilgrimaged  National  songs,  and 
popular  works  of  light  OIL  the  manners 

of  a  people;  they  are  materials  which  most  travellers  have  within 
their  reach,  hut  which  they  almost  always  disdain  to  collect. 
Lord  Byron  lias  shewn  a  belter  taste;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
his  example  will,  in  fir  Uy  followed. 

It  is  now  time  to  take  leave — we  hope  not  a  long  leave— of 
Childe  Harold's  migrations;  but  we  are  unwilling  to  conclude  our 
article  without  repeating  our  thanks  to  the  author  for  the  amuse- 
ment which  he  has  afforded  us.  The  applause  which  he  has  re- 
ceived has  been  \  ral,  and,  in  our  opinion,  well  deserved. 
We  think  that  the  poem  exhibits  some  marks  of  carelessness,  many 
of  caprice,  but  many  al.su  vi'  sterling  genius.  On  the  latter  we 
have  forborne  to  expatiate,  because  we  apprehend  that  our  rea- 
ders are  quite  as  well  qualified  as  ourselves  to  estimate  the  merits  of 
pleasing  versification,  of  lively  conception,  and  of  accurate  expres- 
sion. Of  those  errors  of  carelessness  from  which  few  poems  are, 
in  the  first  instance,  wholly  exempt,  we  have  not  attempted  to 
form  a  catalogue,  because  they  cau  scarcely  fail  to  be  discovered 
by  the  author,  and  may  be  silently  corrected  in  a  future  edition. 
But  it  was  our  duty  attentively  to  search  for,  and  honestly  to  point 
out  the  faults  arising  from  caprice,  or  from  a  disregard  of  general 
opinion;  because  it  is  a  too  common,  though  a  very  mischievous 
prejudice,  to  suppose  that  genius  and  eccentricity  are  asual  and  na- 
tural companion*;  and  that,  to  discourage  extravagance  is  to  check 
the  growth  of  excellence.  lx>rd  13yr<>.  wo  that  his  confi- 
dence in  his  own  powers  is  not  to  be  subdued  by  illiberal  and  mi- 
med lire;  and  we  are  nut  thai  it  will  not  be  diminished  by 
our  animadversions:  we  are  not  sure  that  we  should  have  be! 
consulted  his  future  fame,  or  our  OWD  character  for  candour,  if  we 
had  expressed  our  sense  of  his  talents  IB  terms  of  more  unquali- 
fied             c. 
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A  Respectful  Examination  of  the  Judgment,  8fC.  in  a  Letter  to  Sir 
John  Nicholt,  By  ihe  Hev.  Charles  Daubenev,  LL.  B.  Arch- 
deacon of  Sajum.  Bath,  Meyler  and  Son;  London,  Riving- 
tons.   1811. 

tint  a  late  Derision  in  the  Court  of  /frehes,  fyc.     By 
teorge  Button,  I).  D.  Vicar  of  Siittertou,  &c.   Boston, 
KvUi.-v  ;   LondODj  Baldwin.   1811. 

T  was  our  intention  to  avoid  all  notice  of  the  controversy  main- 
tained in  these  pamphlets;  not  because  we  considered  the  ques- 
lon  as  unimportant,  or  the  parties  engaged  in  it  as  undeserving  of 
atteutiou,  but  because,  ha  tru  unented  that  such  a  dispute 

iBd  ever  arisen,  and  were  unwilling  by  any  remarks  of  ours  to  pro- 
ng it?  existence  or  increase  its   notoriety.     Circumstances,  how- 
ver,  have   occurred  to  make   us  depart  from  this  determination. 
i  8  have  heard  of  late  from  various  quarters  mat  the  question  has 
not  been  suffered  to  sink  into  oblivion  ;  that  persons  of  high  autho- 
rity in  die  church  have  mOttght  it  uccevsan  to   raise  their  voice 
i  gainst  the  dangerous  consequences  of  Sir  J.  Nicholl's  judgment; 
and,  in  particular,  that  one  learned  pi  elate  has  not  only  addressed 
his  clergy  on  the  subject,  but  has  also  circulated  some  printed 
'  Reflections/  in  which  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  decision 
i  the  Court  of  Arches  is  unfounded,  and  that  nothing  less  than  the 
iegrity  and  stability  of  the  Bstablithed  (.'lunch  Efl  involved  in  the 
ine.     Even  the  labours  of  Dr.  H  utton,  though  they  prove  no- 
ding  else,  shew  that  the  question  is  not  yet  at  rest.    His  pamphlet, 
leed,  is  invested  with  somewhat  more  of  authority  than  its  in- 
nsic  merits  could  claim,  from  being  '  dedicated  Ay  permission  to 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Peterborough/  within  whose  diocese  the  case 
rose,  which  has  raven  origin  to  so  much  discussion. 
'Hie  facts  of  this  case  are,  ill  brief,  as  follows;  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
/ickes,  Hector  of  Wardly,  refused  to   bury  Hannah,  the  infant 
aughter  of  John  and  Mary  Suingler,  protectant  dissenters  of  the 
nomination  of  Calvinistic  Independents,  assigning,  as  the  reason 
his  refusal,  the  baptism  of  the  said  infant  by  a  minister,  preacher, 
teacher  of  the  same  class  of  dissenters,  wliieh  baptism  was  with 
ater,  and  in  me  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Ioly  Ghost.     For  this  refusal  articles  were  exhibited  against  Mr. 
rickes  in  the  Arches  Court  Of  Canterbury;  the  admission  of  these 
tides   was  opposed  on  the  plea  that,   if  the  facts  were  true,  still 
ie  defendant  had   been  guilty  of  no  offence.     When,  after  a  pa- 
ent  bearing  of  the  whole  cause,  the  official  principal,  Sir  John 
d  that  the  minister,  in   reft sing  to  bury  the  child, 
d  acted  illegally,  and  consequently  admitted  the  articles  exhibited 
gainst  hi  i 
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It  i*  our  intention  to  laj  before  our  readers  an  impartial  view 
the  grounds  of  this  decree,  and  of  the  arguments  by  which  it  h 
bom  controverted:  wo  .shall  not  scruple  to  give  our  own  opinii 
of  N'ie  merits  of  die  controversy,  and  to  make  such  observations 
may  occur  to  us,  on  the  principal  points  iuvolved  in  it. 

The  G8th  canon,  aud  the  rubric  before  the  ofKcc  of  burial,  coi 
prise  the  whole  law  of  the  case.  The  canon  ordain>  '  that  no  mi- 
nister shall  refuse  to  bury  any  corpse  brought  to  the  church  or 
church-)  ard,    except   the   party  deceased    were  denounced  * 

muaucattod  nwjoriexcotniBuoi  nie grievous  sod  notorio 

crime i*    The  rubric  adds  two  other  exceptions  expressly.    '  llf 

is  to  be  noted  that  ilie  office  ensuing  U  not  bfl  used  for  any  that  die 
unhuptized  ox  excommunicate,  or  ha\e  laid  violent  hands  on 
selves.'  In  the  present  instance  the  question  IS  whether  tins  in- 
fant did  die  milmpt/zt-d  within  the  true  meaning  of  the  n 
This,  at  Ica^-t,  is  considered  to  be  the  only  point  at  issue  in  the 
judgment  of  Sir  John  Nicholl;  other  matters  are  introduced  by 
him,  but  incidentally,  or  for  the  sake  of  illustration. 

To  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  disputed  word,  the  learned  judge 
has  recourse  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  construction  ;  tirst,  he  consi- 
ders it  in  its  general  sense  aud  unconnected  with  the  rubric,  and 
states  it  then  BO  mean  'not  baptized  at  all,  not  initiated  into  the 
nui  church.' — p.  1 1.  He  next  examine*  whither  in  the  con- 
text there  be.  any  thing  to  vary  or  limit  this  general  meaning.  The 
context  associates  with  the  unbapri/cd,  pertOita  excommunicate,  a 
suicides,  obviously  not  contradicting,  hut,  in  the  opinion  of 
John  Nicholl,  rather  confirming  the  former  construction, 
persons  unbaptized  am  those  who  are  not  Christians  ; 
for  such,  he  thinks,  excommunicates  also,  and  suicides  are  to  be 
deemed. 

Having  tfam  considered  the  word  in  its  general  meaning  and  in 
its  context,  he  notices  another  rule  of  construction,  namely,  diat 
the  general  lav  i>  to  be  construed  favourably,  and  the  exo 
strictly.  Here  the  general  law  is,  that  burial  is  to  be  refused  to 
no  person ;  and,  since  exceptions  must  not  be  extended  by  mere 
implication  so  as  to  limit  the  general  law,  it  would  have  been  ne- 
\,  instead  of  using  the  term  '  unbaptued,'  to  have  aeitl  '  not 
baptized  according  to  the  form  prescribed  by  the  book,  of  Comnj 
Prayer,'  if  it  had  been  the  intention  of  the  legislator  to  give  to 
exception  so  large  a  meaning. 

He  next  proceeds  to  examine  whether  there  be  any  tin 
history   of  the  law   to  confirm  or  disprove  the  interpret.? 
which  the  course  of  his  argument  hitherto  has  led  him  :  particular! 
whether  lav-baptism  has  been  recognized  as  valid  bv  the  chinch 
and;  for  if  it  has,  he  contends  that  t!v  church  cannot  mean 
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by  the  word  '  unbapti/ed'  to  exclude  from  band  :ill  persons  who 
avc  not  been  baptized  according  to  the  forms  of  its  liturgy. 

In  prosecuting  this  inquiry,   he   tirst  refers  to  tb<  I   the 

English  church  before  the  Reformation,  and  deducing  it  both  from 
be  general  canon  law  and  also  from  tin  particular  constitutions  of 
his  country,  he  finds  that  down  to  that  period  lay-baptism  was  al- 
>wed  and  practised  ;  it  was  regular  and  prescribed  in  cases  of  nc- 
ttait)  ;  and  in  :ill  cases,  When  administered  with  water,  in  the  name 
sf  the  Holy  Trinity  by  a  laic,  a  schismatic  or  a  heretic,  it  was  so 
Otnplete  and  valid  that  it  was  by  no  means  to  be  repeated/ — 
.'21. 

4  Thus  the  matter  stood  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation ;  and 
iat  period  is  an  important  one:  for  if  lay-baptism  had  been  con- 
dered  as  one  of  the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  it  would  tben 
avc  been  corrected;  but  the  fact  in  otherwise,  for  the  use  of  lay- 
aptism  was  manifest!}  continued  by  file  English  retained  church.' 
proof  of  this  assertion,  he  adduces  the  rubrics  before  the  office 
private  baptism  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Queen  Eliza- 
cth.  Such  was  the  state  of  tilings  till  the  time  of  James  I,  except 
liat  in  1575  an  article  was  passed  by  convocation  but  rejected  ijy 
In  crown,  restraining  private  baptism  to  the  lawful  minister. 

On  the  accession  of  Janus  I.  <•<  inference*  were  held  at  Hamp- 
in  Court  for  the  purpose  of  revising  and  reconsidering  the  Liturgy, 
nd  particularly  that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  private  baptism.     Ft 
ras  here  agreed  so  far  to  alter  tin.   rubric,  as  to  direct  that  private 
Iptisffl  should  be  administered  by  a  lawful  minister  ;  but  neither 
tie  Ling  (who  disapproved  the  practice  of  lay-baptism)  nor  any  of 
ke.  bishops,  or  others,  present,  maintained  that  such  baptism  was 
'ivulid:  on  the  contrary,  the  kino:  himself  expressly  declared,  that 
■ii  so  baptized  ought  not  to  be  baptized  again. 
The  rubric  af  that  time  agreed  on,  was  not  confirmed  by  parlia- 
i id  whatever  force  it  had  to  a  proclamation  of  the  king, 
in  which  be  Speaks  of  the  result  Of  the  conference  as  utterly  unim- 
portant.    'We  have  thought  meet,  that  some  small  matters  might 
radier  be  explained  than  changed.'      From   these  words,  Sir  John 
N  icholl  contends,  that  so  grnat  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  the 
church  could  not  have  been  intended  as  that  baptism  by  a  layman, 
Jmini.stered  with   water  and   the  proper  invocation,   which   had 
o,  even  since  the   Reformation,  been  considered  as  valid, 
liould  now  be  regarded  a*  wholly  null  and  void,  and   that  such  a 
rtptism  could  bear  re-baptization. — p.  25. 

In  construing  all  laws,'   he  farther  argues,    '  it  is  proper  to  inquire 
<w  the  law  i  .  stood;  for  ir  will  require  more  express  and  dlt- 

:\  term*  to  abw  bed  law  than  to  provide  fora 

e,  upon  which  the  former  lu*v  Las  been  wholly  silent;  consequently 

if 
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if  this  new  rubric  had  been  intended  to  invalidate  the  old  law  in  this 
respect,  an<l   ti  thai  all  other  baptism,  except  that  by  a  lawful 

minister,  should  be  con  lutely  null  and  void,  the  new  law 

would  most  expressly  and  distinctly  have  declared  it.' 

But  so  far  from  this,  the  rubric  itself,  as  published  by  King 
James,  proves  tin:  contrary.  Certain  questions  are  to  be  asked,  for 
the  purpose  of  a«  : .  w  hether  the  child  has  been  already  bap- 

tized or  not.  The  order  in  which  these  questions  run,  and  the 
preamble  to  the  third  and  fourth,  interposed  in  the  middle  of  the 
queries,  '  because  some  things  csscntiat  to  the  sacrament  may  hap- 
pen to  be  omitted,  therefore  I  aememd  of  you  ttith  what  max 
was  thu  child  baptized^  ruth  what  wore*  teas  this  chili 
prove  dial  water  sad  the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Trinity  were  held 
to  be  tb  delusion  i  u  ped  bv  the 

con  ict  of  the  rubric,  vvjiich  directs,  that  if  there  be  a  doubt 

respecting  tin  matter  of  the  invocation,  the  child  is  to  be  baptized 
anew,  uml  even  ibis  conditionally  (ao  eager  is  the  church  to. avoid 
iteration ;)  but  if  there  be  r  doubt  respecting  the  minster,  there  w 
no  order  foi  iuiiti< mkiI  ie-baptizatiou.     *  1  Knee,'  says  Sir 

John  Nicboll,  4  it  i*  obwous,  thai  the  person  performing  the  bsp- 
13801  BSeOtia]  by  the  rubric.' — jv  i 

After  die  Restoration,  this  rubric  was  revised  and  confirmed  by 
parliament,  and  do  alteration  was  made  except  in  the  tiile  of  the 
office,  in  which  the  words  'lawful  minister,'  which  had  before 
stood  in  it,  were  omitted. 

So  the  matter  still  remains  ;  and  after  tracing  the  law  through 
the  of  its  history,  it  appears  to  the  learned  judge  im- 

possible to  entertain  a  reasonable  doubt,  '  that  the  English  chinch 
did  at  all  times  hold  baptism  with  water  in  the  name  of  the  Holy, 
Trinity  to  bo  valid  baptism,  though  administered  by  a  layman  or 
any  other  pn-iui.  If  this  Ik?  so,  it  follows,  that  the  prohibition  of 
burial  to  the  unhaptizal  in  the  rubric  before  the  office  of  burial, 
cannot  mean  that  it  should  be  refused  to  persons  not  baptized  by  a 
lawful  minister  in  the  form  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  miicc 
the  church  itself  holds  persons  to  be  not  unbaptized  (became  it 
holds  them  to  be  validly  bapti/.cdl  who  have  been  baptized  with 
water  and  the  proper  invocation  by  any  other  person  and  in  any 
other  form.' — p.  31- 

This  conclusion  is  strengthened  by  reference  to  some  particulars 
in  the  history  uf  the  times  at  which  the  law  was  made.  During 
the  usurpation,  peat  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  countiy 
must  have  received  baptism  't  lbs  hands  of  ministen  not  episco- 
pallv  ordained.      Yet,  after  me  Restoration,  there  not  only  was  no 

n  given  to  bap  ;  persons  anew,  butoni  fii  t 

carts  of  the  bishops  vsas  to  go  about  confirming,  aim  ,  the 

VffJ 
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very  persons  who  had  been  so  baptized,  Converts  from  the  Pres- 
byterians and  other  protestant  dissenters,  as  well  as  from  the  Papist* 

have  heroine  members  and  ministers  of  the  church  of  England,  yet 
have  not  been  re-bap  therefore  'ion  be  win  ther 

the  term   ' unbapti/ed    means   'not   baptized   by   a  lawful   minister 

of  the  church  <n  England,  and  according  to  tlic  form  prescribed  by 

that  chnrcb  ;'  and  if  no  dissenters,  whether  Papists  or  Proteslaul* 
■re  so  baptised;  and  yet  are  considered  by  die  practice  and  consti- 
tution of  our  law  as  baptized,  men  IS     n  end  o!  tli»'  Q 

Such  i>  the  course  of  Sir  John  NicfaoU'l  rrnthl  argument.  We, 
omit  much  of  the  subordinate  matter,  to  some  of  the  most  interest- 
ing particulars  of  which  we  may  have  m  ea>;on  to  refer  hereafter, 
II  now  proceed  CO  give  I  summary  VMSI  of  the  reasoning  of 
pponeotB. 

Of  these  the  most  considerable  is  Hi.  Archdeacon  of  Sanim;  a 
geutleiuau  already  known  for  his  zea!  in  me  cause  of  church  union, 
and   for  the  stie*  with    which   he  has   defended   it.      \)r. 

Hutton  is  a  disputant  of  ■  verj  inferior  order.  Though  he  has 
had  the  advantage  of  at  least  seeing  the  arguments  of  those  wbo  had 
preceiled  him,  though  he  pTofceuoa thai  to  dwell  only 

•  hi  rhe  stronger  and  more  prominent  points  of  the  case,  and  to  com- 
press them  into  a  smaller  benefit  of  more  eutfsavji 
readers,  be  seems  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  real  point  at  issue,  and 
not  ivi/ii  himself  the  trouble  of  comprehending  the  reason- 
ing of  either   his   friends  or  his  adversaries.      I  lis  tract  would  not 

have  drawn  from  us  even  thai  notice  were  it  not,  as  we  have  before 
said,  ushered  into  the  world  with  somewhat  of  an  official  air,  and 
had  be  not  mixed  up  the  meagre  effusion  with  more  of  pertness  and 
vility  towards  the  learned  person)  whose  decision  he  arraigns, 
than  any  real  strength  of  argument  could  redeem.  Of  one  or  tw» 
anonymoos  publications  on  the  subject  it  is  uot  necessary  that  we 
should  say  any  thing. 

Archdeacon  Daubeney \s  book  is  the  great  authority  referred  to  by 
all  the  other  writers  on  his  side  of  the  question;  we  lind  it,  how 
ever,  by  no  means  easy  to  give  a  cltar  and  satisfactory  account  of  it. 
He  not  only  opposes  the  ground  of  the  judgment  by  controverting 
the  interpretation  given  to  the  word  *  un baptized'1  in  the  rubric  be- 
fore tin  of  burial,  (on  which  word,  as  has  been  seen,  Sir 
John  Nicholl  makes  tl  •>  rest,)  hut  he  also  adduces  argu- 
ments to  take  the  case  altogether  out  of  the  reach  of  the  aliened 
laws,  and  to  id  ant  on  principles  wholly  indevi 
dent  of  them.  Vet  unluckily  (for  us  at  least)  these  argument* 
are                                            the    discussion   of   the  word    '  unbap- 

■■<>,' that  it   is  no  light  labour  to  disentangle  them      Our  duty, 
.ever,  bids  us  make  the  attempt  t  succeed  so 

well 
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well  as  we  wish,  we  trust  tliut  the  candour  of  die  Archdeacon  and 

our  rcadfn  wM  ntimnci 

.  We  will  eudeavour,  fat)  to  slate  the  grounds  on  which  he  con- 
tends that  the  laws  alleged  have  no  relation  t  i  die  matter  at  ifl 
and  since  it  would  be  an  idle  waste  erf  time  to  go  further  into  the 
ijucstion  it'  these  grounds  are   solid,  we  shall,  tS  we  proceed,  give 
our  reasons  tor  differing  from  him, 

With  regard  to  the  <>HtU  canon,  which  orders  the  minister  to  bn 
'all  persons  brought  to  the  -lunch'  except,  the  excommunicate. 
Dr.  Daubeuey  understands  it  ol'  all  periOflfl  who  have  a  right  to 
burial  by  the    '  minister  <>f  the  particular  chureh  tow  I  may 

be  brought/ — p.  :~*7-     OlMI  effect  of  this  comment  if  to  IfeCtgi 
the  right  of  the  excommunicate  to  burial;  for  they,  b  rule 

••I  logic    and  grammar,   b  ral  description  of   'all 

persons'  m  uii.inw  i  wv  that  phrase  may  be  explained.  The  mi- 
nister, therefore,  if  this  be  the  moaning  0?  tbl  canon,  is  directed  by 
it  to  bury  all  persons  who  have  a  right  to  burial,  except  the  excom- 
municate, of  whom  the  church  is  made  to  declare,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  that  they  shall  not  lie  buried,  and  that  they  have  a  right 
to  burial.      We  may  be  excused  for  passing  to  something 

fi.  We  read,  p.  04,  that  '  the  canons  having  been  made  widi  a 
view  tO  the  discipline  of  the  church  of  England,  the  (>Hth  canon  is 
applicable  only  to  the  clergy  and  members  of  the  established 
church.'  It  is  further  said,  that  '  the  canon  evidently  proceeds, 
the  supposition,  that  those  whom  the  minister  might  be  called  ou 
to  bury,  had  previously  hcen  christened  by  him.' 

What  appears  so  evident  to  our  author,  is  to  our  apprehension 
utterly  without  evidence;  and  we  rejoice  in  thinking  that  ours  i 
least  the  more  comfoi -table  persuasion  to  all  who  are  desirous  of 
Christian  burial  for  themselves  or  their  friends.  How  few  of  us 
arc  there,  whose  lot  it  can  be  to  be  committed  to  the  grave  by  the 
same  hands  which  tirst  rt-ceived  them  into  the  flock  of  Christ! 
Yet  the  Archdeacon  scans  to  say  that  only  these  few  have  a  r 
to  the  obsequies  of  the  church.  This,  however,  we  shall  attri- 
bute to  a  momentary  coufusion  of  thought.  But  for  the  reference 
of  die  canon  solely  to  members  of  the  church  of  England 
happens  thut  only  two  vcais  alter  it  was  made,  a  law  passed  in- 
flicting heavy  penalties  on  the  executors  of  alj  deceased  Papists 
who  were  not  brought  to  the  church  to  be  buried  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  church  of  England.  Now  were  Papists  at  that  time 
members  of  our  church  1  If  they  were  not,  here  is  an  instance  of 
mtemporary  law,  considering  the  cauon  as  applying  to  the 
burial  of  persons  not  members  of  the  church  of  England.  The 
law,  which  is  still  in  forte,  (£  J.  c.  5.  s.  13.)  i  nark  able  :  it 

Hoe*  not  direct  the  clergy  to  bury  these  person?;  but  plainly  assumes 

it 
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as  a  matter  of  course,  thst  they  will  bury  them  according  to  the 
canon;   fur  the-  canon  is  mauif«sll\  rccoimi/i  d    in  ifae   statute,  ami 
hne  is  an  aaproai  saving  of  its  exception  :   !  If  any  Btpna  i 

i,  not  being  txcouiiniiii'h-iiti'y  shall  f  \y  place 

an  the  church  or  church -yard,  or  not  according  to  the  tC  ■'.  ..'«.•/<- 

I  third  reason  is  given,  p.  107,  that  '  as  no  infant  can  be  in 

he  situation,  in  whirl)  kbe  canon  places  the  I  o  whom  burial 

to  be  refused,  <  the  sanction  of  the  canon  ought  not  to 

enforced   in   a  CSM  to  which  the  canon  cannot  apply.'     If  we 

and  the  argument,  it  amount*  to  this;  that  as  the  case  of  an 

ut, ml   does  not  fall  within  tin  exception,  it  cannot  full  within  the 

luupri  rule! 

4.  It  is  affirmed,  p.  115,  that  '  the  original  makers  of  the 
hiiou  could  have  M  B  in  <  .•onu-inplation,  as  thaj  to  whi«  h 

it  of  the  Court  of  Arches  was  directed  ich  case, 

•ustqiKiiilv,  can  this  canon,  in  their  .sense  of  it,  be  applied.'  Now 
this  is  to  us  a  novel  method  of  getting  rid  of  a  law.  We  have  al- 
ways thuuijht,  that  if  a  case  falls  within  the  general  provisions  of  a 
;iw,  it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  it  was  in  the  contemplation  of 
islator  or   not,  unless  it    manifest!)  bat  .1  contein- 

ted   by   him,  it  must  have  been  excepted,     Hut  why  is  it  ink- 
le that  the  makers  of  the  -  mon  could  have  had  in  their  < 
iplatiou  no  such  case  as  that  of  an  infant,  baptized  by  a  schis- 
bcing  brought  to  church  for  burial  r  Our  readers  will  expect 
»  hear  either  that  there  were  no  schismatics  in  those  days,  or  that 
bey  dkl  not  presume  to  baptize  infants,  Of  that  infants  so  baptized, 
'  lliey  died  in  their  infancy,  were  not  brought  to  church  for  burial. 
Ve  <\o  not  find,  however,  that  any  of  these  piopositions  is  uiaiu- 
td  ;    hut   that  the  only  evidence  or  argument  offered,  is  the  dc- 
laration  of  Dr.  Daubeney.   He  is  pleased,  hereupon,  to  quote  against 
Sir  John  Nicholi,  who  adheres  to  the  titter  of  the  canon,  some 
MM  language  of  the  late  Lord  Camden,  enforcing  the  necessity 
uf  *  leaving  a  rule  inflexible,  rather  than  permitting  it  to  be  bent 
l>y  the  discretion  of  a  judge.' 

5.  Tlic re  remains  one  other  reason  for  considering  the  fiflth  ca- 
non inapplicable  to  the  case  in  question,  namely,  that  the  Tolera- 
ion  Act  has  exempted  protectant  dissenters   from   the  jurisdiction 

*  the  ecclesiastical  law,  and  must,  therefore,  be  considered  I 
riving  them  of  the  rights  conferred  by  it.     To  this  it  is  a  sufficient 
answer  at.  present  that  an  infant  is  not  a  protectant  dissenter,  and 
re,  that  the  case  of  an  infant  comes  not  within  the  provisions 
af  the  Toleration  Act. 

>o  much  for  excluding  all  consideration  of  the  canon.     "With 
ard  to  the  wbric,  the  argument  is  very  similar.     '  It  was  made 

for 
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for  the  direction  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  who 
could  not  be  ignorant,  that  the  services  of  the  i   belong  only 

to  its  members.' — p.  42.  '  The  right  to  burial,  in  particular,  rests 
on  the  circumstance  of  tin  paitv  dving  in  communion  with  the 
church.* — p.  48.  '  Therefore  au  express  exclusiou  of  dissenters 
would  have  been  a  waste  of  words.' — p.  42. 

In  answer  to  tins,  the  archdeacon  will  first  j>ermii  us  to  ask- 
then  i  an  express  exclusion  of  die  excommunicate  ?  for 
surely  the  clergy  could  not  be  ignorant,  that  Members 
of  the  church  ;  or  that  if  the  right  to  burial  belongs  only  to  per- 
sons dying  in  actual  communion  with  the  church,  the  excommuni- 
cate are  not  of  this  description.  Here,  therefore,  is  that  needless 
waste  of  words  which  seems  to  I  »<  H-ompatible  with 
the  true  meaning  of  the  rubric.  We  i  te  again,  the  law 
tvhich  compels  the  executors  of  Papists  to  carry  them  to  the  church 
for  burial,  and  assumes,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  they  will  be 
there  buried.  Wen.!  tgajn  insist  on  an  in  Iain's  not  being 
a  dissenter.  But  mere  than  eooogfa  has  already,  been  adduced  to 
prove,  that  there  is  no  solid  reason  for  denying  that  the^asc  falls 
within  the  canon  and  the  rubric  ;  and,  •  utlv,  that  we  aie 
not  relejsed  from  the  duty  of  attending  the  archdeacon  through  the 
remainder  of  his  argument. 

Now   if  the  canon  and  rubric  be  applicable  to  the  matter  in 
question,  the  only  point  t->  be  decided  is,  whet  child  whoa 

the  ministers  refused  to  bury,  did  die  4  unbaptized.'  Dr.  Dau- 
beuey maintains  the  affirmative;  and  the  following  is  bifl  reasoning. 

'The  place  in  which  il  ?..  a  rubric,  or  ordei 

by  the  governors  of  the  Church  oi  England  for  the  direction  of  tha 
clerj  discharge  ol  their  mfnsl  shews,  that   il 

taken  in  conrii  r  rules  and  ordinances  of  the  church. 

Comparing  then  the  IfHh  and  23d   articles  with  the   Hi  and 

thence    p  ordination  service,  he  conclude*,  that  the 

word  '  UO  ;n  the  rubric,  must  be  u  'teal 

-e,  accorcli  ...  .  u/ta 

huir  not 

the  Church  of  England,  the  qfficc  in  the  congregation  hat 

bee i-  piled.' — 1>.  2i. 

Here  then  we  are  preseuted  with  a  short  method  of  dispatching 
the  whole  question,  if  the  arguiueic  t.     We  will  examine 

it  impartiall  irryus.     It  may,  however, 

be  right  previously  t«.  remark,  that  the  wottis  of  the  archdeacon 

E   for  granted    that    which    IS  really  the  only   matt!' 

dispute,  namely,  that  tin- 1  sense  of  the  word  '  unbap- 

tized'  is  what  be  -  Pol  we  apprehend,  that  no  ••: 

so  weak  as  to  contend,  tii.  ord  in  the  rubric,  ma)  be  COB- 

g  trued 
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•striled  in  any  other  thun  its  ecclesiastical  meaning  t  certainly  the 
whole  argument  of  Sir  Join  Nicholl  is  employed  in  ascertaining 
what  that  meaning  is.  The  archdeacon  therefore  will,  we  ar« 
persuaded,  feel  obliged  to  us  for  understanding  hi*  words,  as  if 
they  ran  thus,  '  that  the  word  "  imbapti^t*!,"  in  the  rubric,  must 
be  understood  in  an  i -cclesiasiieal  sense,  and  that  according  to 
sen.u-  nit  an'  to  In-  considered  as  ntihnjitized,  6;t .' 
We  proceed  to  inquire  how  fur  the  ordinances  referred  to  by 
the  archdeacon,  prove  this  to  be  the  eodi  shixtical  meaning  of  the 

tword.  The  19th  and  23d  articles  state,  *  that  one  oi'  the  consti- 
tuents of  the  visible  church  is,  that  the  Sacraments  be  duly  minis- 
tered according  to  Christ's  ordinance  in  all  those  tilings  that  of  ne* 
cessity  are  requisite  to  the  same  :  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  any  mail 
to  minister  the  sacraments  in  the  congregation,  till  he  he  lawfully 
called  and  sent  to  execute  the  same;  ami  that  those  are  lawfully 
called  and  sent,  who  are  chosen  by  meu  who  have  public  author!- 
gTMB  to  tlieni  for  that  purpose.'  The  canon  denounces  excom- 
munication against  '  all  who  maintain,  that  any  other  congregations 
:»f  the  king's*  subjects  within  this  realm,  than  such  as  by  the  law- 
[>f  this  land  are  held  and  allowed,  may  ri»htL  challenge  to  them- 
selves the  name  of  true  and  lawful  churches.'  And  in  the  ordi- 
nation service,  the  bishops,  whu  alone  have  public  Mttfaoflt}  in  this 
country  to  call  and  send  forth  miuisters,  do  so  send  those,  whom 
hey  ordain. 

Such  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  premises,  from  which  the 

archdeacon  concludes,   that  the  ecclesiastical  sense  of  the  WOH 

uubaptized'  is  that  which  has  been  stated  above.     For  ourselves 

we  confess,  not  only  that  we  cannot  deduce  any  thing  like  this 

conclusion,  but   that   we  cannot   even   perceive  the  process  by 

vhicli  other  minds  are  enabled  to  arrive  at  it. 

If  it  be  meaut,  that  a  '  lawful  minister*  is  essential  to  bapi 
ve  can  only  request  the  archdeacon  to  be  more  explicit  in  detail- 
ing his  mode  of  reasoning.  Meanwhile,  we  will  adduce  certain 
considerations,  which  satisfy  us,  that  that  mode  of  reasoning, 
whatever  it  be,  was  not  adopted  by  those  who  composed  our 
articles.  Let  it  be  remembered,  then,  that  these  articles  were 
framed  A.  D.  1362,  and  that  the  rubric,  at  that  very  time,  autho- 
rized lay  persons  to  baptize  in  case  of  necessity.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered too,  that  in  the  convocation,  at  which  these  ankles  were 
agreed  on,  a  paper  was  brought  in  by  Sandys,*  then  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  and  its  averment  admitted  without  remark  from  any 
one,  the  first  head  of  which  was,  '  that  the  rubric,  which  gives 
nun  a  liberty  to  baptize  in  case  of  necessity,  might  be  altered.' 

•  Sec  Culijer's  Ecck'ifafticul  f£i*t»ry,  Vol  1.  p.  485, 

yol.  vii.  no.  xui.  o  His 
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His  reason  was,  '  because  the  Holy  Scriptures  declare  women  in- 
capable of  administering  the  sacraments.'  With  this  reason  we 
have  here  nothing  fuither  to  do,  than  as  it  shews  whai  were  the 
iiments  of  convocation  respecting  the  rubric  at  a  time  when 
it  was  directly  brought  under  their  view ;  and  how  little  it  was 
then  imagined  that  baptism  by  men,  though  laics,  could  be  deem- 
ed by  the  church  to  be  DO  baptism.,  As  far,  then  lure,  as  the 
articles  are  concerned,  and  if  they  are  to  be  understood  in  the 
sense  of  those  who  framed  them,  it  is  plain,  that  unless  we  suppose 

that  the)  were  framed  to  contradict  the  rubric,  mere  to  nothing  in 

them  which  declares  a  '  lawful  minister'  essential  to  baptism. 

If,    however,    the   archdeacon    menus    that   these   articles,    &c. 
prove  that  all  are  considered  by  the   ehureh  as  '  unbaptized,'  who 
are  baptized  in  this  country  by  persons  not  of  her  communion,  we 
must  then  entreat  him  to  account    for   some   oilier  phenomena 
apparently    at   variance    with    bid  theory.      In    the   analyst    of  Sir 
John   NicholFs  argument,  it  has  already  been  noticed,  that  at  tht 
time  of  passing   this  law  there   wire   many  inhabitanti   of  this 
country,  w  ho,  during  die  Usurpation,  had  received  baptism  from  the 
hands  of  men  not  episcopally  ordained  ;  and  we  may  now  add, 
diat  a  large  proportion  of  diem  must  liave  received  it  from  those 
who  were  not  members  of  the  Church  of  England.     Yet  it  has 
been  seen,  that  these  persons  were  confirmed  by  the  bishops  of  that 
time  without  scruple.     Tins,  therefore,  is,  of  itself,  a  strong  reason 
for  supposing   that  those  vei  y    bishops  in  framing  the   rubric,  did 
not    mean  to  designate  all   such,  as   '  unbaptized/     Ikit   a  still 
stronger  reason  is  derived  from  the  consequence  which  must  fol- 
low from  the  rubric,  if  such  be   the  meaning  of  '  unbaptized ;' 
namely,  that  al!  these  persons  were  deprived  by  law  of  Christian 
burial.     Is  it  credible  that  such  could  he  the  intention  with  which 
the  word  was  inserted  by  convocation  r  If  so  intended,  could  par- 
liament hav<  I  to  _'ive  the  force  of  law  to  an  ordinance 
which  many  of  its  members,  in  communion  with  the  church,  must 
have   seen    their  families   cut   off  from  all   participation    in    tlie 
most   interesting  of  teligioiis  riusr    Could  this  have  been  done 
without  opposition,  and  even  without   remark  ?  Yet  the  history  of 
that,  not  distant,  period  is  without  the  smallest  trace  of  any  emo- 
tions excited  by  an  enactment,  which,  if  Dr.  Daubeney  rightly  in- 
terprets it,  must  have  operated  in  so  powerful  a  manner.     We  do 
uot  read  of  any  persons  being  impelled  by  die  rubric  or  any  odiei 
cause,  to  seek,  re-baptism  from  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land for  Dearly  half  a  centiuy  ;  and  when  at  length  the  instaiu 
Mr.    Lawrence  occuned,  *<  do  uot  find   it  was  even   then  pre- 
tended, that  the   judgment  of  the  church  in  IMS  I,  had  been  thus 
tjecisivc.     If,   indeed,  fcudi  a  plea  could  have  been  established, 

there 
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there  would  have  been  no  longer  any  ground  of  controversy  be- 
twren  bun  and  his  opponent*. 

We  We  aware,  that  the  archdeacon  has  armed  himself  with  an 
answer  to  all  remarks  of  this  sort,  by  admitting  that  there  may  be 
1  exceptions  to  Ins  conclusion,  ami  that  siu:h  exceptions  may  fur- 
nish a  field  for  the  exercise  of  discretionary  judgment   in  ecclcSlfla- 

tical  governors.' — p.  Ms  lim  tints  peremptorily  to  assign  Rsesb- 
mgs,  and  thus  imperfectl)  t<>  provide  for  objections  which  start  up 
at  every  Hep,  H  BOI  so  inucli  to  inteipn  i  :i«  to  make  laws.  And 
who  is  it,  that  here  attributes  tins  enormous  and  indefinite  power 
to  ecclesi;is»i<  il  governors?  The  tame  persDUj  who,  in  p.  110,  denies 
the opiirious  of  Bishops  J  '  Did  W r«rl  ai  ion  are  <»J  any 

value  in  the  question^  arid  woo,  p.  i  I  ob- 

served, triumphantly  quota  toe  saying  of  I  »rd  Camden) '  that  the 
discretion  of  a  judge  is  the  law  of  i  the  best,  it  Is  often- 

times caprice  ;  in  the  worst,  it  is  every  vice,  folly,  and  passion,  to 
which  human  satin  Me/ 

But  what  does  Dr.  Daubeuey  say  to  the  acknowledged  practice 
of  admitting  converts  from  among  the  dissenters  to  all  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  Church  of  England*  and  even  to  its  orders,  with 
being  re-baptized  ?  a  practice,  to  which  it  is  owing,  that  our 
church  numbers  among  it>  members  the  two  greatest  ornaments  of 
this  or  any  other  church  during  the  last  century,  Bishop  Hutlei 
and  Archbishop  Seeker.  Why  it  seems,  that  their  baptism  '  is, 
under  circumstances,  capable  of  being  rem  w  talid.1 — p- 

Of  the  meaning  of  die   word    recognized ,    Dr.  I)nubene\  bus,    in 

anothri  part  of  his  hook,  favoured  us  with  a  werj  accurate  defini- 
tion, which  we  beg  leave  to  insert  iu  this  place,  M  explanatory  of 
the  sentence  just  quoted.     *  By  recognizing  any  thing,  we  d<>   not 

inge  either  its  nature  or  character,  but  onk  renew  our  Liwnvk 
of  it  as  it   is.' — p.    103.     The  baptism  of  dissenters,  therefore,  is 
.nder    circumstances   (e.    g«    their  conversion)   Capable    of    b< 
Bain  known  hv  us  to  be,  what  we  indeed  knew  it  to  be  before,  but 
1th  a  knowledge  requiring  renovation,  namely,  that  it  is  in  itself, 
i  its  own  nature  and  i  baracter,  valid  baptism. 
Mu-i  we  trespass  en  the  patience  of  our  readers  any  ton] 
»,  we  will    not  leave  the   archdeacon    room  to  .say,  that  we  con- 
iui)  him  for  one   or  two   instances  of  confusion  both  of  scuti- 
od  language,  however  gross,  or  for  the  weakness  of  a  single 
art  of  his  argument,  however  necessary  to  his  conclusion.     We 
iroceed,  therefore,  to  his  more  direct  attack  on  Sir  John  Nicholl's 
reasoning. 

tew  preliminary  observations,  he  proposes  to  '  state  the 
ature  of  the  ground  on  which  the  judgment  has  been  built.'  And 
lere  we  have  seriously  to  complain  of  die  extremely  inadequate, 

o  2  confused, 
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rranfanarij  ami  en  of  the  learned  judge*!  argument, 

which  his  analysis  presents.     Whatever  maybe  thought  of  some 
of  the  ii  positions  idfliod  in   that  argument,    whatever 

difference  of  opinion  may  be  entertained  of  the  truth  of  som 
its  [mmilfl.  "i  'In  fftflHTlfnttn  of  its  conclusion,  at  leasl  it  must  be 
allowed,  by  e%erv  candid  loader,  thai  thegcnctal  pQUiei  irf  rlic  rea- 
ping is  Jinninoiis  and  powerful.  Yet  those  who  acquire  their 
notion  of  it  only  from  the  pages  of  Dr.  Daubenev,  would  naturally 
suppose,  that  the  learned  judge  is  as  ignorant  of  the  rules  of  loj 
as  he  is  represented  to  be  of  the  law  which  he  administers,  in 
p.  15  Sir  John  Nicholl  purposes  to  examine,  the  history  of  die  law, 
in  order  lo  see  whether  any  argument  can  thence  be  drawn  either 
fa  i 'i  against  tin-  general  meaning  of  the  word  '  unbaptized.'  f  If/ 
tajU  In.,  '  the  Church  of  England  has  recognized  lav-baptism,  Sec. 
<S.c.  it  will  mil  HIJI ill  follow,  that  it  cannot  mean  (by  the  word 
"  unbaptized")  to  exclude  from  Inn i:il  all  persons  who  have  not 
been  baptized  according  to  the  farm*  of  its  liturgy.'  Accuidingly, 
li«  to  inquire,  from  history,  whether  the  Church  of  Kng- 

laml  haathui  recognised  lav-baptism  or  not.     Nothing,  surely,  : 

DC  more  plain  or  logical  than  such  a  course;  yet,  in  the  <Jth  page 
of  the  archdeacon,  all  this  is  given  as  an  inference  from  what  bat 
precadad.  *  From  tln.se  premises'  (that  is,  from  the  statetrn.nl  oJ 
the  general  meaning  of  the  term  unbaptized,  and  from  a  view  of 
the  contest)  'you  draw  the  following  conclusion;  that  if  the 
Church  of  England  has  recognized  lay-baptism/  Sec.  Such  a  - 
version  of  a  werj  plain  passage,  if  we  could  believe  it  intentional, 
would  call  forth  our  loudest  reprobation  ;  as  it  is,  we  cannot  but  ex- 
press niir  astonishment,  that  so  pra»  bead  ■  controversialist,  as  Ar«  li- 
deacet]  Danbeney,  a^puld  I  red  so  grossly  in  apprehending 

argument  of  bts  adversary.  Hut  tins,  we  are  sot rv  to  say,  i  n  I 
the  onlv  inatauea  of  baa  mna  kind  to  be  met  with  in  the  tract 
fore  us.  In  p.  ("i.3,  inconsistency  is  insinuated  against  the  learned 
judge,  where  not  only  thcu  is  no  foundation  for  the  charge,  but  the 
very  words  adduced  to  e-tablish  do,  in  fact,  disprove  it.  '  By  the 
law  of  the  F.nglish  Church/  BUYS  Sir  John  Nicholl,  '  do;, 
Rejornuilitui,  lay-baptism  was  allowed  and  practised;  it  ws 
A//,  and  even  prescribed  in  cases  of  necessity.'  '  Were  I  disposed 
to  cavil,'  says  his  censor,  '  I  should  object  to  the  word  regufur  in 
the  above  sentence;  and  I  might  quote  von  against  yourself,  where 
>ou  say,  "  Hiat  the  Church  of  Knglaud  has  recognized  lay-bap ta»m 
to  be,  though  irregular,  yet  valid.'"  Now,  in  truth,  Sir  John  Ni- 
choll, in  the  passage  thus  referred  to,  does  not  say  what  is  here  said 
for  him  ;  his  words  are  '  //  the  Church  of  England  has  recognized, 
&c.'  meaning  that  it  would  be  suilicient  for  his  purpose  that  lay- 
baptism  should  ban  been  recognized  as  valid,  even  though  it  were 

considered 
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considered  as  irregular.  But1,  supposing  the  words  to  be  as  quoted, 
what  inconsistency  is  there  in  saving  that  ln\ -baptism  W08,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  regular  before  the  Reformation,  and  considered  irre- 
gular afterwards  r  Though,  therefore,  we  are  unwilling  to  think 
the  archdeacon  '  disposed  to  cavil/ yet,  we  must  express  out  regret 
that  he  should,  with  so  little  reason,  seek  to  dejireeiate  the  argu- 
ment w  hich  he  is  opposing. 

But  not  to  weary  our  readers  with  a  detail  of  petty  mis-state- 
ments of  this  sort,  we  w  ill  examine  the  principal  objections  urged 
by  him  against  the  learned  judge's  argument.  The  first  affords  a 
lamentable  instance  of  die  contused  view  taken  bj,  Dr.  DaubMSPj 
of  (he  subject  in  question.  Sir  John  Nicholl,  considering  that  the 
whole  stress  of  the  cause  lies  on  tin  word  '  unbaptized'  in  the  ru- 
bric before  the  office  of  burial,  makes  it  the  principal  object  of  his 
argument  to  ascertain  the  import  of  the  word  in  that  particular 
place.  The  first  step  taken  by  him  for  this  purpose  is,  to  state  its 
genera!  meaning  unconnected  with  the  rubric ;  which  is  accordingly 
given  by  him,  not  aa  the  full  import  of  the  word  as  it  stands  in  liie 
rubric,  but  expressly  as  a  step  towards  arriving  at  the  true  inter- 
pretation. Yet  the  archdeacon  is  pleased  to  speak  of  this  as  *  the 
interpretation,  which  you  (Sir  John  Nicholl)  have  affixed  to  the 
word  ttnbaptiied  in  the  rnbric  ?  p. ! 

Ilis  next  objection,  which  he  deems  a  strong  one,  must  be  given 
in  his  own  words.  *  It  attaches  to  your  indiscriminate  use  of  the 
term  Christian  church;  where,  in  p.  1 1,  yon  give  us  to  understand, 
that  persons  baptized  into  the  forms  of  what  yon  represent  to  be 
different  churches,  as  the  Romtah  or  Greek  church,  the  Presbyte- 
rian church,  that  of  the  Calviuistic  Independents,  or  the  Church  of 
England,  have  all  been  baptized  into  the  Christian  church.' 

Here  is  a  good  deal  of  confusion,  and  not  a  little  of  misrepre- 
sentation. '  Persons  baptized  into  the  forms  of  different  churches,' 
is  a  phrase  for  which  Dr.  Daubeney  only  is  answerable.  Utterly 
unintelligible  as  it  is,  there  is,  however,  an  apparent  purpose  in 
nsilig  it  ;  tor  without  it  there,  would  be  no  colour  or  pretence  for 
insinuating,  as  is  presently  done,  that  Sir  John  Nicholl  maintains, 
*  that  baptism  into  these  different  churches,  as  distinguished  from 
the  Chinch  of  England,  admits  the  baptized  parties  into  that  one 
church  of  Christ  of  which  the  Church  of  England  is  admitted  to 
be  a  branch.'  The  language  of  the  learned  lodge  gives  not  the 
slightest  ground  for  this  strange  accusation.  He  does  not  talk  of 
baptizing  into  a  particular  church,  but  leaves  both  the  notion  vand 
the  terms  in  which  it  is  expressed,  to  his  censor,  who  is  so  partial  to 
it,  that  he  will  give  us  another  opportunity  of  remarking  on  it  be- 
foie  we have  done.  His  real  position  is,  that  baptism,  according 
to  any  of  these  forms,  provided  the  essence  of  baptism  have  taken 

o  3  place, 
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place,  is  baptism,  and  admits  into  the  Christian  church.  If  be 
in  this  opinion,  he  em  With  the  »anctiou  of  no  light  authority. 
Among  others,  Archbishop  Whitgift  must  bear  equal  blame  with 
him;forhe  (Del.  of  Ans.  toAdm.  p.  519)  says  distinctly,  '  So  farrc 
as  I  can  reade,  the  opinion  of  all  learned  men  is,  that  the  essentiall 
forme,  unci,  as  it  were,  the  I\fe  of  baptisme,  is  i<»  baptize  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  die  Holy  Ghoslc.  which 
forme  l>  i\«d,  the  sacrament  rcmaineth  in  full  force  and 

strength.  'reil.'      And  farther,    p.  ,V2  1 ,  he 

1  it  as  certain,  that  '  baptisme  ministred  by  bereticall  mi- 
nisters, which  be  no  members  of  the  church,  is,  notwithstanding, 
good  and  <  llectuall.'      Happily,  therefore,    Dr.  Daubeney.  .a  en  if 

;;dmit  the  learned  judge's  notion,  mav  yet,  with  as  good  a  ri^ht 
as  before.  Lave  '  the  dvin»  words  of  Whitgift  in  his  mouth,  BR) 
ecclcsia  Dei,  pro  cccIcmu  Dei." — p.  141. 

To  return;  die  posjtiofl  of  Sir  .John    NichoU,   whether  true  or 
false,  certtiiily  invoke-,  no  indiscriminate  use  of  the  pin  use  '  Chris- 
tian church  ;'  BtUl  less  does   it  afford  any  prefc sn  charge, 
which  follows  in   the  archdeacon's  next  page,  that  he  '  r 
that  Christian  chllfcfa  as  consisting  of  different  religious  s 
not  only  hid.                    -I",   but  unconnected  with,  each  aiiy 
common  principles  of  unity :'  and  again,    '  that,    according  lo  bis 
notion  of  the  church,*  i  which  he  has  not  attempted  todeso 
I,;  '  the  sin  of  scIiimu  eannoi    possibly  exist.'     We  would  wil- 
lingly forget  who   it   is   that    ndvan                                   ,    and  against 

lom  they  are  brought ;  we  would  gladly,  too,  if  it  were  possil 
dissemble  the  conclusion,  which  i«  forced  upon  ns,  that  nothing  can 
here  protect  Dr.   Daubent  y  from  tin-  disgrace  ..I   wilful  misrepre- 
n  but  an  absence  (casual  Jet  us  hope i  ofthose  qualities  as  a 
writer  which  can  alon;  value  to  his  opinions. 

Whether  it  be  to  strengthen  these  Recusations  we  know  not .  but 
the  arcbt  pleased  to  represent  the  judge  as  speaking  of  the 

Presbyterian    Chinch,    and    thai   of  the  Calvinistic    Independents; 

again,   p.  2'-k  he  Balks  of  the  '  Presbyterian  and  Independent 

Churches/  as  if  so  named  by  Sir  .Inhn  Nicholl.      So  far,  how 
as  Christians   of  the   latter  denomination  rue  concerned,   Sir  .1 
purposely  goes  out  oi  his  Mntj  to  avoid  the  application  of  the  woid 
'  church'  to  them,     lie  speaks  of  the  form  (in  ministering  baptism) 
1  of  the  Komish  church,  of  the  Greek  church,  of  the  Presbyti 
chunh,  the  Conn  V  L'u/it/itsltr  hidepemlnnts,  and  the 

toim    used  by  the   Church   of   Kngland.'     This  part   of  the  com- 
plaint,' ll  without  uv  to  it. 
With  regard   to   the  !                     church,  Sir  John  N 
•wuueed  no  opinion,  whether  it  be,  or  be  not,  a  member  of  the 
Christian  cluucii.     lb    I,                 .1,  used  the  phrase,  and  so,  m 
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truth,  has  Dr.  Dannetf sv,  p.  20,  where  he  speaks  of  ■  tlie  esta- 
blished Chttfcfa  of  Scotland.'  He  has  also  asserted  that,  in  the 
common  use  of  language,  it  may  be  said,  that  persons  baptized 
according  to  the  form  of  the  Presbyterian  church  have  been  ad- 
mitted into  the  Christian  church.  Hut  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
this  proposition  rests  not  on  the  Pre*  byte  rim  church  being,  or  not 
being,  a  member  of  the  one  church  of  Christ,  but  on  a  totally  dif- 
ferent question,  viz.  whether  baptism,  in  whatever  congregation  ad- 
ministcicd,  provided  the  essence  of  baptism  have  been  preserved, 
may  be  said  to  admit  into  the.  Christian  church  :  for  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  any  congregation  is  pronounced  a  member  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  bt  baptism  is  said  to  admit  into  the  church. 

But  the  archdeacon's  zeal  for  episcopacy  is  so  inflammable  tltat 
the  very  name  of  Presbyterian  seems  sufficient  to  set  it  in  a  blaze. 
We  are  not  so  presumptuous  as  to  attempt  to  extinguish  it;  but 
we  may  be  allowed  to  congratulate  him,  that  he  lives  in  an  age 
when  the  practice  of  the  Church  of  England  is  no  longer  in  op- 
position to  his  feelings.  What  would  these  feelings  have  been,  had 
he  flourished  in  the  first  century  after  the  Reformation,  and  wit- 
nessed the  favour  then  shewn  to  Presbyterians  ?  Congregations  of 
them  placed  under  the  protection  of  our  most  orthodox  bishops  ; 
a  synod,  composed  of  Presbyterians,  imiiing  and  receiving  the  co- 
operation of  English  divines,  deputed  hy  the  head  of  the  Church 
of  England  (himself  a  zealous  episcopalian)  as  to  a  lawful  meet- 
ing of  reformed  churches,  without  anv  remonstrance  from  either 
house  of  convocation ;  Presbyterian  ministers  instituted  to  Eng- 
lish benefices  without  being  re-ordained  .  and  this  not  clandestinely, 
nor  by  connivance,  but  openly,  avowedly,  and  habitually,  till  at 
length,  in  1661,  episcopal  ordination  was  made  essential  to  the  law- 
ful ministry  in  the  Church  of  England.  A  recurrence  to  these 
times  may  at  least  justify  us  in  asking,  whether  il  be  decent  or  to- 
lerable, that  a  judge,  in  one  of  our  ecclesiastical  courts,  should  l»e 
publicly  and  rudely  censured  by  an  archdeacon  far  using  the  phrase 
*  Presbyterian  church/  and  saying  that  those,  who  have  been  bap- 
tized BCC<  en  admitted  into  the  Christian 
church.  For  ourselves,  to  use  the  I  of  the  venerable  Bi- 
shop Cosin  on  a  somewhat  similar  occasion,  we'  love  not  to  be 
herein  more  wise,  «'i  harder,  than  our  own  chnrch  is;'  and  we  defy 
Dr.  Daubeney  if)  produce  any  authoritative  declaration  of  the 
Church  of  England  again  si  thus  denominating  the  Presbyterian 
church,  or  against  allowing  baptism  according  to  its  form  to  be  a 
valid  initiation  into  the  chnrch  6f  Christ. 

To  proceed  :   aft.  rtg  his  attack  on  the  general  meaning 

said  to  be  affixed  to  the  word  'unbuptized.' and  producing  eviden 
which  plainly  proves,  on  the  contrary,  that,  before  he  affixes  asrj 

o  4  meaning 
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meaning  to  the  word,  the  learned  judge  examines  the  context,  &c. 
J)r.  Danbency  combats.  and,  wo  think,  successfully,  the  argument 
drawn  from  the  rubric'*  associating  excommunicates  and  suicides 
with  the  unbaptizc.d. 

On  the  next  point  he  is  far  from  being  equally  happy.  ■  You 
proceed  to  observe,'  eqfl  he,  p.  34,  '  that  the  general  law  is,  that 
burial  is  to  be  refusc-d  to  no  person,'  &c.  '  but,'  he  continues,  '  BO 
general  law,  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  has  determined  any  thing 
on  this  point.'  lie  presently  afterwards  calls  On  the  judge  10 
*  point  out  to  notice  the  general  law  to  which  he  refers,  where  this 
is  to  be  found,  and  in  what  language  it  is  drawn  up.'  Such  is 
the  tendency  of  his  strictures,  poured  forth  through  several  pages, 
and  renewed  we  know  not  how  often  m  ilie  course  of  his  book; 
though  Sir  John  Nicholl  1ms  expressly  referred  to  the  t)8th  canon, 
wlmh  prohibits  the  refusal  of  burial  in  all  cases,  and  punishes  such 
refusal.  I  Nothing,'  says  he,  '  can  he  more  large  than  the  canon  is 
in  this  respect.  It  does  not  limit  the  duty  to  burial  of  persons  who 
are  of  the  Church  of  England — all  persons^not  specially  excepted, 
are  entitled  by  it  to  burial/  &c.  &c.  Now  let  the  archdeacon 
prove,  if  he  can,  that  the  view  here  taken  of  the  canon  is  erroneous; 
let  him  shew,  that  what  Sir  John  Nicholl  has  assigned  as  the  general 
law  is,  in  truth,  limited  and  particular;  but  let  him  not  prcsum. 
far  cither  on  the  carelessness  of  his  readers,  or  nn  the  silence  whn  h 
official  decorum  may  impose  on  the  judge,  as  to  proclaim,  that  no 
general  law  has  been*  pointed  out  to  noti<  •  .' 

To  follow  him  through  all  the  windings  of  his  argument,  on  this 
point,  is  not  within  on  purpose.  But  we  are  unwilling  to  leave 
unanswered  a  question  proposed  with  an  air  of  triumph,  as  if  it 
were  decisive  of  the  cause. 

1  On  the  supposition  that  the  word  "  unbaptized"  in  the  rubric  was 
meant  to  convey  no  precise  meaning  to  the  clergy,  and  that  it  was  to 
be  understood  generally  of  all  persons  who  had  never  been  baptized  in 
any  nay,  what  reason  can  be  given  for  the  insertion  of  such  word  in 
the  rubric  at  all?  Since  the  clergy  certainly  could  not  need  to  be  in- 
formed that  persons,  so  circumstanced,  were  not  subjects  for  Christian 
burial.'  rj 

We  will  answer  his  question  first,  by  telling  him,  that  it  would 
have  been  a  sufficient  reason  for  introducing  the  word  into  the  ru- 
bric, that  it  limits  the  general  expression  of  the  canon,  which  might 
be  perversely  construed  (as  has  been  shewn  by  himself,  p.  90)  into 
a  command  of  burial  even  of  Jetm  and  Pagans;  Cdk.by  referring 
huu  to  the  history  of  the  age  when  the  rubric  was  composed.  He 
will  find  that,'  by  thcgiowth  of  anabapti^n  through  the  licent'. 
pejf  of  the  late  tines,  (as  the  preface  to  the  Common  Pi 
presses  it,)   as  well  ashy  the  rise  of  a  sect  which  wholly  rejected 

baptism, 
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baptism,  there  were  many  who  called  themselves  Christians  that 
had  never  been  baptized  at  all ;  that  a  prohibition  of  burial,  there- 
fore, to  such  pei  sous,  under  the  designation  of  '  unbantized/  was 
not  so  nugatory  as  the  archdeacon  may  imagine;  .'Idly,  We  will 
answer  by  asking  him  a  question  in  return  ;  Why,  it  the  authors  of 
the  rubric  meant  by  the  word  '  uubaplizcd'  .to  include  all  who, 
though  baptized  with  water  aud  the  proper  invocation,  were  not 
baptized  by  a  lawful  minister,  did  they  not  take  the  trouble  of  ex- 
pressing themselves  to  that  effect  ?  especially  since  they  must  have 
In  -en  aware  that  there  wen  Is  of  pefSQtt  then  in  the  coun- 

try, so  circumstanced,  who  stood  in  need  of  the  information,  that 
tii»y  were  imbaptizod.  Surely,  this  course  would  have  been  some- 
what more  reasonable  than  what  he  attributes  to  the  framers  of 
the  rubric,   p.  <JS,   viz.  that  '  the  word  unbaptized  was  introduced 

MUD  the  wilful  separatists  that,  the  validity  of  their  baptism 
not  having  been  recognized  by  the  church,  they  were  unentitled  to 
the  privileges  belonging  to  communicants.' 

it  is  not  without  pleasure,  that  we  come  to  a  part  of  the  subject, 
m  which,  though  still  with  much  abatement  on  the  score  of  inaccu- 
racy aud  mis-statement,  we  can  congratulate  the  archdeacon  on 
having  the  better  of  his  adversary.  It  is  that  which  relates  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  ancient  church  on  baptism  by  heretics,  or  schis- 
matics. Sir  John  Nicholl  has  undoubtedly  gone  too  far,  when  he 
says,  that  such  baptism  was  considered  as  complete.  Many  passa- 
ges from  the  canon  law  might  be  adduced  to  prove,  that  it  was 
not  supposed  to  communicate  the  holy  spirit,  nor  to  give  remission 
of  sins,  nor  to  admit  into  the  Catholic  church.  Still,  however, 
even  in  this  particular.  Sir  John  NichoU's  argument  has  been  most 
incorrectly  stated.     He  nowhere  professes  (as  is  asserted  by  the 

Udcacon,  p.  02)  to  take  the  sense  of  the  ancient  church  as  a 
.standard  to  try  the  question  at  issue: — he  no  where  '  confidently 
draws  a  conclusion,'  as  is  stated,  p.  08,  'from  the  practice  of  the 

lent  rhmcJi,  that  baptism,  by  whomsoever  administered,  does 
in  itself  constitute  a  legal  and  valid  initiation  into  the  Christian 
church.'  This  conclusion  is  not  drawn  by  him  from  the  practice 
of  the  ancient  church  :  such  practice  has,  indeed,  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  excepting  as  it  may  explain  the  opinions  of  the  Church  of 
Lowland. 

And  here  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  the  Church  of  England 
could  not  on  this  point  go  the  whole  way  with  the  ancient  church: 
it  could  not  adopt  all  its  sentiments,  or  practice,  respecting  bap- 
tism by  heretics  or  schismatics.  To  have  done  so,  would  have 
been  no  less  than  an  act  of  suicide.  For  the  Church  of  England 
derived  its  own  baptism  from  heretics  and  schismatics:  if,  there- 
fore, it  hid  acquiesced  in  the  decision  of  the  ancient  church,  it  must 

have 
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have  acknowledged,  that  none  of  its  own  members  had  been  ad- 
mitted into  the  Christian  chinch. 

We  arc  aware,  that  Bingham  (Scholar.  I  list.  Lay  Bap.  ch.  i. 
s.  23.)  has  endeavoured  to  remove  all  difficulties  of  this  sort,  by 
stating  that  the  Church  of  England,  on  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  the 
Romish  church,  reforming  its  errors,  and  returning  to  the  unity  of 
the  catholic  chinch,  got  rid  of 'alike  disabilities.  W  c  bttve  no 
doubt  that  it  did  so.  But  the  present  question  is,  how  far  the 
practice  and  the  decrees  of  the  ancient  church  were  satisfied  by 
what  was  then  done.  Now  the  quotations  of  Bingham  himself 
prove,  (as  does  the  argument  of  Dr.  Daubeney,  from  p.  48  to  I 
that  the  wishes  or  the  acts  of  the  parties  to  be  recei 
held  to  be  sufficient;  imposition  of  hands,  or  something  equiva- 
lent, was  to  be  given  f>\  the  church  which  received  them.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  the  Church  of  England  could  not  have 
adopted  the  sentiments  of  the  ancient  church  on  this  subject :  it  is 
evident  also,  that  it  not  only  was  not  the  business  of  Sir  John  Ni- 
choll to  state,  or  to  inquire  into,  the  whole  of  the  ancient  discipline 
on  this  point,  but  that,  by  taking  so  wide  a  course,  he  would  have 
obscured,  rather  than  enlightened,  his  subject.  His  object  was 
to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  Cfanrch  of  England  in  one  of  it* 
own  laws;  and  his  referee  i.iqtiitv  were  limited  to  the  ex- 

press purpose  of  illustrating  that  meaning;  of  shewing,  that  bap- 
tism with  water  in  the  name  of  the  llolv  Trinity,  by  whonaoi 
administered,  was  considered  as  baptism,  and  was  not  to  be  re- 
peated. Jn  what  light  irregular  and  unauthorized  baptisms  were 
farther  considered  by  the  ancient  church,  it  was  not  his  business  to 
inquire  ;  his  sole  object  being  to  discover,  whether  those,  who  had 
received  such  baptism,  were  considered  by  the  canon  law  as 
'  unbaptized/  in  order  to  assist  him  in  the  inquiry,  whether  our 
reformed  church,  in  using  that  word,  meant  to  include  thoee 
who  had  received  baptism  at  the  hands  of  bchismatics. — Now 
w<  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that?  one  single  quotation  of 
In-,  (that  from  88th  Sect  of  IV.  Dist  Dec.  III.  de  Coaa.)  is  strife 

<  m -nt  to  shew,    that  the  c.uion    law    doM    BOl  i  on*idcr  such  peflOM 
as  '  nubaptued  :   'recipiautui  ut  hojtlizuli,  ue  Sanctse  Tl 
ratio  anuulletur.' 

Before  we  leave  tfaiipi  «rk,  that  the  Church  of 

land,  departing  from  the  precedenta  of  the.  canon  law,  has 
made  no  special  provision  for  receiving  persona  baptized  by  schis- 
malics  into  the  church  mil  not  belong  to  it.     ,\ 

•  veil  the  ancient  chmr  have  founded  nuich  of  the  severity 

of    its   judgment    on  the  supposition,  that  the  persons  so  baptized 

v.i  ie  tii-  baptism  not  in  charity  with  the  cnnelt. 

fur  \r.i\  |  i  schismatic  in  case  uf  necessity,  undn 

the 
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the  apprehension  of  approaching  death,  was  adjudged  to  be  good 
baptism,  aiul  to  admit  to  the  spiritual  beuctits  of  the  Sacrament. 
1  IJle,  cui  tradilur,  potest  salubriter  aecipere,  si  ipse  uon  separatus 
acceperit.'  Dec.  111.  de  Cons.  Dist.  IV.  g,  l  ivi.  But  can  an  in- 
fant be  thus  separatus  i  Augustine  himself  (whose  authority  on  this 
point  was  principally  regarded)  makes  au  exception  out  of  his  ge- 
neral condemnation  of  those  who  were  baptized  byheretics,  which 
seems  strongly  in  favour  of  infants  so  baptized.  *  Mi,  &c.  ucque 
omnino  utiliter  hahent  baptismum,  neque  ab  eis  utiliter  accipitur, 
niii forte  uccipitndi  neassitus  a  meat,  et  recipients  animus  ah  unita- 

tis  vinculo  non  recedai,1  Aug.  de  Hap.  Lib.  VII.  c.  £2.  Surely  an 
infant's  mind  cannot  recede  from  the  bond  of  Christian  unity,  nor 
can  any  necessity  be  more  urgent  than  that  which  operates  on  him. 

Again  it  must  be  renumbered,  that  the  judgment  of  the  ai  ■ 
church  respecting  baptism  by  heretics,  rested  on  a  distinction  which 
our  church  disclaims.  The  Church  of  England  knows  nothing  of 
the  outward  visible  sacrament  being  given  without  the  inward  spi- 
ritual grace  :  on  the  contrary,  it  considers  die  outward  and  visible 
part  as  the  sigu  of  the  inward,  which  is  given  by  it,  as  by  the  ap- 
pointed instrument,  to  all  who  do  not  themselves  put  a  bar  in  the 
way  of  grace.  The  ancient  church,  on  the  other  hand,  departing 
from  the  simplicity  which  is  in  Christ,  made  the  imposition  of 
hands  so  essential,  cidier  as  a  part  of  baptism,  or  as  a  distinct  sa- 
crament, that,  in  a  council  held  at  Cai  1ha«e  under  Cyprian,  it  was 
said,  dial  'a  man  ought    to  In  rated  by  both  sacraments 

in  the  Catholic  Church,'  and  Cyprian  himself  declared,  *  that  a 
man's  sauctdicaiion  was  complete,  and  he  indeed  became  a  child 
of  God]  when  he  was  horn  again  by  boUl  Sacraments,'*  namely, 
baptism  and  imposition  of  hands:  the  latter  of  which,  conferring 
the  gift  of  die  1 1  orj  Spirit,  could  only,  as  it  was  held,  be  effectually 

en  in  die  Catholic  Church. 

Dr.  Daubeney,  having  thus  examined  what  appears  to  him  to  be 
the  main  strength  <>f  Sir  John  Nicholl's  statement,  proceeds  to 
matters  which  require  less  of  his  attention.  F.ven  here,  however, 
he  advances  two  or  three  positions,  which  we  feel  it  impossible  to 
pass  over  entirely  without  notice. 

In  p.  <H  i  hat «  the  bishops,  after  the  Usurpation,  though 

thev  did  not  it-baptize  those  who  had  received  irregular  baptism 
duffing  that  period,  still,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  ancient 
church,  cons  tivn  of  hand*  ■■  to  their 

admission  into  the  cumn  union  of  the  church.'  For  die  truth  of 
this  v«r>  important  particular  in  ecclesiastical  history,  not  a  par- 
ti«  h-   of  evidence   is  adduced  :    we  are  bound  therefore  to  consider 
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it  as  resting  solely  M  the  acknowledged  fact,  that  the  bishops,  after 
the  Restoration,  WMd  about  confirming  all  who  wcic  presented  to 
them,  without  inquiring  by  whom  they  had  been  baptized.  And  is 
k  possible,  that  on  such  a  foundation  there  should  be  reared  a  .su- 
perstructure so  momentous  :  If  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Daubency  l*c 
correct,  the  bishops  of  the  Church  of  England,  at  the  a?ra  to  which 
ho  refers,  considered  that  church  as  no  part  of  the  church  of  Christ. 
For,  as  has  been  already  observed,  the  baptism  of  the  reformed 
having  been  received  from  an  heretical  and  schismatical  priesihoud, 
it  would  have  been  necessary,  according  to  the  practice  of  the 
ancient  church,  that  our  forefathers  at  the  Reformation,  should  have 
been  admitted  into  the  true  Christian  church  by  imposition  of  hands; 
a  rite,  which  was  certainly  not  then  pei  EbrtlM  <1.  Happily,  how- 
ever, the  assertion  of  the  archdeacon  is  a  men  gratuitous  dictum , 
advanced,  as  it  .should  seem,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  away  an 
awkward  matter-of-fact  in  the  case  Of  his  adversary. 

In  die  same  page  we  are  told,  that '  dissenting  and  papist  converts 
to  the  Church  of  England,  do  not  stand  on  the  same  footing  in  the 
eyes  of  that  church  :  the  orders  of  the  Church  of  Home  being  admit- 
ted by  the  Church  of  England,  whilst  those  of  dissenters  are  not.  The 
baptism,  consequently,  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  though  not  the  bap- 
tism of  the  Church  of  England,  must  still  he  lax.ful  baptism  in  the 
eyes  of  that  church,  on  the  principle  of  its  havtHg  been  ad  minis* 
tgred  by  a  ditty  commissioned  priest.*  In  a  writer,  who  defers  so 
much  to  the  sentiments  and  practice  of  antiquity,  this  position  i> 
somewhat  surprising.  Can  it  be  necessary  to  remind  Dr.  Dau- 
beney, that  the  ancient  church  held  the  baptism  of  schismatical 
priests  to  be  the  baptism  of  persons  without  commission  ?  Hut 
DOt  BO  press  him  on  the  point  of  external  authority,  let  us  ex- 
amine his  position  by  the  declared  law  of  the  Church  of  England. 
'  The  baptism  of  the  Church  of  Rome  must  be  lawful  baptism  in 
the  eves  of  the  Church  of  England,  on  the  principle  of  its  having 
been  ad  ministered  by  a  duly  commissioned  priest.'  Now  this  pro- 
position goes  the  length  of  declaring,  that  any  person,  episcopally 
ordained,  is  a  lawful  minister  of  the  sacraments,  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  Church  of  England  ;  that  his  living  in  a  slate  of 
open  schism,  receiving  his  commission  from  schismatics,  belonging 
to  a  s< -hismatical  congregation,  disclaiming  our  articles,  and  ab- 
horring our  communion,  does  not  affect  the  lawfulness  of  his  mi- 
nistry. Such  is  the  doctrine  of  '  The  Guide  to  the  Church,'  of 
an  author,  who,  '  daring  steadfastly  to  maintain  the  constitution  of 
the  church,'  in  spite  of  '  clerical  indifference  and  sectarian  en- 
croachment,' '  must  expect,'  for  his  honest  zeal,  '  to.be  branded 
with  opprobrious  and  uncharitable  epithets.'  What  epithets  may 
have  been  applied  to  him,  it  is  no  part  of  our  business  to  inqu 

but 
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but  the  enemies  of  the  Church  oi  England  must  be  unjust,  rather 
than  uncharitable,  if  they  fail  to  appreciate  properly  the  conces* 
sion  winch  is  here  made  to  them.  Happily  the  friends  «•!  tin 
church  may  appeal  from  Dr.  Dauheney  to  the  articles  and  canons 
of  the  church  itself.  They  will  there  find,  that  'it  is  Ml  lawful 
for  any  man  to  take  upon  Dim  to  minister  the  sacraments  in  the 
coup  ,  befaft  lie  he  lawfully  called  and  gent;  and  that  flu 

only  are  lawfully  called  and  sent,  who  be  called  and  chosen  by 
meii  who  have  public  authority  given  unto  ihcm  in  the  cougrcga- 
tion,  to  call  and  -«-n«l  aakuaten  into  the  Lord's  \ine\urdY  Lnh tea, 
therefore,  the  Romish  bishops  have  this  public  authority  in  the 
Church  of  EnglaodL  our  church  does  not  consider  the  prints,  or- 
dai-ed  by  them,  a.s  lawful  ministers,  nor  on  any  sound  principles  as 
*  duly  commissioned.'  It  is  true,  thai  if  such  persons  leave  their 
schism,  and  are  reconciled  to  our  church,  they  maybe  '  accounted 
and  taken  to  be  lawful  ministers,'  (prowded  i  >lv  with  Ho|l 

r  requisites  as  (he  church  has  enjoined,)  without  bebgltnaff' 
daiucd.  But,  meanwhile,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Church  of  England, 
ihi-v  ue  just  as  much  schismatics,  they  have  been  as  little  4  duly 
commissioned,'  as  auy  presbyttriau  or  independent  teacher.  To 
speak  of  them,  as  the  archdeacon  does,  is  goiuj;  h  great  way  to- 
wards pronouncing  their  congregations  '  true  and  law  fid  chinches;' 
in  which  case  the  1  Ith  canon  would  denounce  the  sentence  of  ex- 
communication, and  cut  off  the  learned  author  himself  from  all 
right  to  burial  on  much  clearer  grounds  than  affect  the  iufaut  h 
Hon. 

But  we  turn  to  another  position  of  the  archdeacon.  In  page 
IOS  he  speaks  '  of  those  who  have  been  baptized  into  the  Church 
of  England;'  and  the  argument,  witk  which  this  phrase  is  connect- 
ed, shews  that  he  really  meant,  that  baptism,  according  to  the  form 
of  our  church,  baptizes  into  the  Church  of  England,  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  baptism  iuto  other  particular  churches.  This,  we 
will  venture  to  say.  is  a  notion  never  hefon.-  entertained  of  the 
Stian  sacrament  of  baptism.  The  language  of  the  Gospel  is, 
that  we  are  '  baptized  into  Christ,'  and  again,  that  we  are  *  bap- 
tized into  one  body;'  but  to  be  baptised  into  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land is  to  be  baptized  into  one  member  of  that  body.  Now  we 
contend,  that  they,  who  have  received  Christian  baptism  at  all, 
have  been  baptized  either  into  none,  or  into  every  oue,  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  body  of  Christ;  that  to  make  a  distinction  of  baptizing 
into  this  or  that  particular  church  is.  to  multiply  that  Christian 
baptism,  which  by  the  Apostle  is  so  emphatically  pronounced 
4  one.'  We  contend  farther,  that,  in  any  country,  ihev  who  are 
baptised  into  Christ  at  all,  are,  on  the  one  hand,  boimd,  as  they 
would  avoid  the  guilt  of  schism,  to  communicate  with  the  par- 
ticular 
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ticular  church  planted  there ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
have  a  right  to  churn  from  that  church  a  participation  in  all  acts 
of  its  communion,  until  they  are  cut  off  by  a  judicial  sentence, 
or  have  cut  off  themselves,  from  Christ's  body.  And  this  brings 
us  to  a  consideration  decisive,  in  our  apprehension,  of  tin-  question 
relative  to  the  word  '  unbaptized.'  It  is  the  law  and  the  practice 
of  the  Church  of  England,  to  acknowledge  those  who  are  bap- 
tized by  schismatics,  as  baptised,  as  made  by  their  baptism  mem- 
bers of  the  Christian  Church:  for  it  considers  them  as  under 
church  discipline,  and  sentences  them  to  excommunication  if  they 
ofiemi  against  its  laws.  Thus  then  they  are  recognized  by  the 
Church  of  England  as  baptized  into  the  body  of  Christ 
would  be  worse  than  nugatory,  to  cut  them  off  from  tliut  body  to 
which  they  never  belon 

To  conclude  on  this  main  part  of  the  dis]  arc  clearly  of 

opinion,  that  die  meaning  ascribed  by  Sir  John  Nicholl  to  the 
word  '  unbaptized'  in  the  rubric  before  the  office  of  burial,  is  fully 
established  by  him  ;  that  the  exceptions,  taken  against  it,  rest  on  no 
solid  ground-  and  that  every  additional  Light  thrown  on  the  subject 
tends  only  to  confirm  the  learned  judge's  interpretation.  When 
therefore  we  consider  that  it  was  solely  because  the  deceased  had 
been  baptized  by  a  schismatical  hand,  that  the  refusal  of  burial  was 
defended,  and  that  such  baptism  appear    i    I  fullest   inquii 

have  been  unilorrnly  recognized  by  the  Church  of  England  as 
Christian  baptism,  admitting  the  subject  of  it  into  communion  with 
the  catholic  church,  we  cannot  but  acquiesce  in  the  judgment  pro- 
nounced by  the  Court  of  Arches. 

It  is  not  without  surprise  and  regret  that  we  have  witnessed  the 
ferment  which  Sir  John  Nictodl's  decision  has  excited.  Const' 
queuces  the  most  tragical  have  been  anticipated  from  if:  the  uttef 
relaxation  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  the  destruction  of  everv  I 
rier  against  the  inroads  of  schism,  and  the  speedy  downfal  of  the 
church  itself,  have  been  gravely  deplored  by  bishops  and  archdeu- 
cons,  as  the  almost  necessary  result  of  acqu  in  the  judg- 

ment of  the  Arches  Court  of  Canterbury  !     Strange  too  . 
appear,  the  main  point,  decided  by  that  judgment,  is  one   which 
Hooker,  Whitgift,  and  Bancroft  successfully  laboured  to  maintain 
against  the  Carlw  rights  and  Rainolds's  of  their  time.  In  all  lire  dream* 
of  triumph  in  which  the  puritans  of  Elizabeth's  and  .Jumc.-**  days  ven- 
tured to  indulge, they  could  hardly  haw  Loofa  d  n>i  wardtoa  lime  whew 
high  churchmen  would  flock  to  then  standard,  and  join  them  in  cry- 
ing down  the  popish  corruption  of  acknowledging  baptism  by  a  not 
lawful  minister.     But  extremes,  on  almost  every  subject,  have  &otii<_* 
points  of  union  and  assimilation  :    among  other  marks  of  resem- 
blance is  the  loudness  of  their  clamor,  when  any  favourite  preiudu- 
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Sixteen  coloured  Views  in  the  South  Seas,  &c.  after  drawings  by  Webber* 
with  descriptive  letterpress.  Printed  by  Bulmer  and  Co.  on  a  fine  wove  Co* 
rambier  folio,  and  hot-pressed.    81.  8s.  in  boards. 

•  Miscellaneous  Etchings.  By  J.'S.  Cottman,  from  his  own  designs,  contain* 
ing  98  Prints  of  Antiquities.  Dedicated  to  Sir  H.  E.  Englefield,  with  an  Iu* 
dex,  super  royal  folio,  21. 19s.  6d.  extra  boards. 

The  fourth  Number  of  Vol.  III.  of  the  celebrated  work,  called  Liber  Veri* 
tatis,  after  the  original  drawings  of  Claude  le  Lorrain.  The  fifth  and  last 
number  of  the  work  will  be  published  in  a  short  time.  11.  lis.  6d.  each  num-_ 
tier,  proofs  91.  19s.  6d. 

The  Blind  Fiddler,  from  the  celebrated  picture  painted  by  D,  Wilkie,  R.  A. 
Dedicated  to  Sir  George  Beaumont,  Bart.  Engraved  in  the  line  manner,  by' 
S.  Burnet.   Proofs  41.  4s.    Prints  91.  9s.  size  19  by  94  inches  long, 

BIBLICAL   LITERATURE. 

A  Collation  of  an  Indian  Copy  of  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch,  collected  by  the    • 
Rev.  C.  Buchanan,  D.D.     By  Mr.  Yeates.     4to.    S>*.  t>d.  , 
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Biocn.irur. 
Memoirs  of  Joau  D'Arc,  or  Du  Leys,  called  the  Maid  of  Orleans.    By  G. 
Ann  Uravca.     Ovo,  7s. 

i  ha  Lift  of  the  Rar.  J.  Hough,  J).  D.    By  J.  Wihnot,  Esq.  F.  R.S.    4to. 
Sis.  bd.  tine  paper,  fji.  Si*. 

The  Lift  of  John  Knox.     ConUuninp  Illustrations  of  llie  Iliiitorv  of  the  Ite- 
formutiun  in  Scotland,  with  BtncraphJCul  Notices  of  the  principal  B 
nod  Sketches  of  the  progress  of  Literature  in  Scotl  md,  during  a  great  port  of 
the  sixteenth  century.    By  the  Rev.  Thorns    M*Crie.    Deuiy8vo.   l€i 

A  Narrative  of  the  osta,  imprisoned] 

and  tii*d  by  the  luquiMtiuii  fm  llie  pretended  Crime  of  freemasonry.     'I  vols. 
8to.    21s. 

The  Life  of  U.  Zwiugle,  the  Swiss  Reformer.     Translated  by  John  Aikm, 
M.  D.    Bto.    10a.  6d. 

Memoirs   of  the  late  Rev.  G.   Whitfield,  A.M.     By  the  Rev.  I.  Gillie, 
ovo.    0a. 

Dramatics;  or,  u  Companion  to  the  Play-House; 
compiled  by  I>.  E.  Barker,  E:q.  and  corrected  and  continued  from  176-1  to 
181 1,  liv  i1$,  JJvo.    fl 

inoira  of  Adam  Smith,  LL.  I),  of  William  Robertson,  D.  D. 
and  of  Thomas  lleid,  1).  D.    Read  before  the  Royal  Society  ofEdinlw 
now  >oc  voratne,  with  sow 

atf.  Esq.  1  •  R.S.     Kdiir.  4(0.  31.  "2?.  boai 

ftaueral  Orations  is  praise  of  Military  .Men,  translated  Prom  the  Gree^  bl 
Tliucvdidcs.  Plato,  and  I.y>ias;  with   explanatory  Notes,  nnd  some  ace 
of  the  anchors,    By  the  Rev, Thomas  Broedhui  13s. 

CLASSICAL    LITEHATURE. 

Cnii  Jul  t  Irieni  unmi.-i,  rid  QptkttOtttHi  exemplariM)  firlem  recensita. 

Notulis  Sei'iuoiic  Anghcana  examits  illastrara,  ct  Indict:  Noruinuiu  Pn 
rum  ube/1  acta.     In  usum  Sdiohc  Glusgueuais.     Stadia  Joannit 

mock,    i  t'liiu.    3j»  oi.i.  bound. 

Bit  mi-. — ('.  C.  Teeiri Opera  reeognovit,  emei  |  plemeu- 

(is  ex  plot  it  Notts,  Dissertarionibux,  illustravit  Gabriel  Brotier.     Editio  nova 

i.   Londioi:  Carante ec iniprimente  Abrahamo J  i.M. 

Ilegti  Pemb.  Oxon.  nuperrini  In  o  vols.  livo.    41,4s.    large  paper, 

61. 

i>es  on  the  Syntax,  nnd  Observations  on  some  peculiar  Idiom- 
Greek  LsuUttaoej  withanAttet 

tiona  aad  Adverbs  to  their  rudi  Dunbar,  A 

T.  R.S.  Edinburgh.    Professor  uf  Greek  in  the  University  of  J  la 

8vti.    7».  od.  b 

PlMedri  FaJbnl  m  *>cholanim  Expurgate.    Cum  Notis  Anglici*,  stu- 

dio C.  Bradley,  A.M.    8*.  od. 

com  me  ace. 

A  Full  Report  of  the  Proceedings  mi  Two  Meetiojrj  of  the  Merchants,  Ship- 
0«  cc.  at  Kin]  11,  and   February   It, 

181  •:  the  granting  of  Licenses  to  Foreign  Ships;  together  with  a 

Couj  of  the  M  ore  the  board  of  Trade;  and  the  P« 

sent.'>l  to  the  lloui-  IOOS.    8vo. 

An  J  cts  which  mny  be  derived  from  the  British  West 

Indies.      B  Esq.    Uv.> 

Plan  for  the  belts*  P  of  British  Cororaerce.     By  I.  Cramp.    2s. 

A  Report  relative  to  the  Coiuuicrcial    Relationj  of  tlio  United  kingdom. 
By  W.  Waddington,  Esq. 

Cartes 
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es  Mercantile^  Conocumientos,  1  I.etra*deCarohio,  &c.   Con 

una  iistu  alfaberica  de  las  voces  oomerciuh  a  en  Espeuol  e  Ingles.     Far  F.  G. 
Feraud.     Professor  de  Lengoat,  v  nutor  de  poo  Bspeuola  ••  lugtesa 

y  de  su  Correspondicnte  Lihro  de  Flxcrc:'-;  Is  (id. 

eoeml  View  of  the  Coal  Trade  ol  biafli   that  of  die  Hirer 

Forth  and  Mid  Lothian.     By  J.  Bald.   Bvo.   us. 

DRAMA. 

Count  Julian.     A  Tragedy.    5s*  0d, 

A  Letter  to  J.  P.  Kt'ml.lf,  Esq.  involving  Stricture*  mi  a  recent  edition  of 
John  Ford's  Dramatic  Works.    '2^. 

Bfarmjou  ;  or  Floddoa  Field  ;  a  Drama,  founded  on  the  poem  uf  \V.  Scott, 
Esq. 

The  Third  Volume  of  a  Secies  of  Plays;  in   which  it  in  '  to  deli- 

the  stronger  Passions  of  the  Minii:  each  Passion  being  th  of  a 

Tragedy  and  a  Corned j.    By  Joanna  Balltte.    8vo. 

But  and  Wrongs  a  Comedy.     In  live  m-ts,  as   performed  at  the  Theatre 


Lyceum.    '2=.  £d. 
The  Virgin  of  the  J 


In    three  am,  from  Kotze- 


of  tlir  Sun;  an  Opernrir  Drama. 
Lue.    by  rraderick  Reynolds.    8vn.    gs.  oil. 

}  ivucATioir. 
Fourth  Report  of  tlie  Free  School,  Gowe/i  Walk,  Whiteehapel,  London, 
for  training  up  Children  ia  the  Principles  of  the  Christian  Religion,  i- 
habits  of  useful  industry.    Conducted  under  the  system  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Bell.    Is. 

The  Origin,  Nature,  and  Object  of  the  New  System  of  Education.  Neatly 
printed  in  small  Bvo. 

British  Oeogi  ipby,  being  aeon  prehansivc  Account  of  the  Presetn  Sis 
the  Dritisb  Empire,  in  all  Parts,  of  tlie  World;  with  CO  cuts,  i  i&ps. 

Uy  the  Rev.  I.  Goldsmith.    4s.  6d.  I. 

The  Poor  I  lesigned  as  a  Gift  to  Children  on  leaving  the  elee- 

mosynary schools.     By  the  Rev.  John  Barrow.    3s.  tid. 

A  Key  to  a  new  System  of  Commercinl  Calculations,  practised  in  the  Aca- 
demy, CJitttatun-strcel.     By  W.  Tale.      10 

A  Father's  Bequest  to  his  Sun.  Containing  Rules  for  his  Conduct  through 
Life.    IV.  -: 

Remarks  on  Mr.  Lancaster's  System  of  Education.     By  W.  Pell.    is. 
Couversntiou,  interspersed  with  Poems,  for  the  amusement  and  instruction 
of  Youth.    3s. 

Illustrations  of  Rhythmns:  Selections  for  the  Illustration  ofaCottTM  >f  In- 
structions on  the  Khytbmus  and  Utterance  of  the  English  Language;  wii  .  an 
Introductory  '■■'■       on  the  Application  of  Rhythm* 

uf  Impediments,  and  the  Improvement  of  OUT  Nation   i  Or 
Elementary   Analysis  of  the  Science  and  Practice  of  Elocution,  Con 
&C     By  John TItelwaJI,  Esq.  professor  of  the  Science  and  Practice  oi  I. locu- 
tion.   Bvo.    10».  6d. 

[ostinct  displayed,  in  a  I  iticaied  Facts,  estrop 

met!  ity  't  i  trtoui  Species,  of  the  Animal  Creattuu.    By 

l*mo.    Ss.  Cd. 
Rules  for  English  Composition,  for  the  Use  of  Schools.    By  J.  Rippingham. 
..    3s.  6d. 

n  Christian  Education.     By  Mrs.  Trimmer.     8vo.    7s  Gd. 
'I  he  Teacher's  Arithmetic;  containing  a  set  of  Sums  in  Numeration  nnd 
dilion,  for  Classes,  on  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bell's  System.    Part  the  Fust. 
Reynolds.    Is. 
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The  French  Class-Book ;  ou,  Choixde  Literature  efc  de  Morale;  extrait  des 
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cutiers.     Par  N.  Wauostrocht,  LL.  D.     12mo.    6s.  bound. 

Origin,  Nature,  and  Object  of  the  New  System  of  Education.  Foolscap 
8vo.   5s, 

FARRIERY. 

A  Dissertation  on  the  Foot  of  the  Horse,  and"  Shoeing.  By  I.  B.Clark. 
Part  II.    4to.    10s.  6d. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

A  General  Synopsis  of  Geography,  with  the  Projection  of  Maps  and  Charts* 
By  W.  Cooke.    4to.    20s. 

Political  Essay  on  the  Kingdom  of  New  Spain.  By  A,  De  Humboldt, 
Translated  from  the  Freuch  by  J.  Black.    Vol.  III.  and  IV.    8vo.    3ls.  6dv 

HISTORY.         '  " 

A  Concise  History  of  the  Moors  in  Spain,  from  their  Invasion  of  that  King* 
dom  to  their  final  Expulsion.     By  T.  Bourke,  Esq.    4to.  21s, 
\       Neale's  History  oi'  the  Puritans,  abridged  by  W.  Parsons;  with  a  Life  of  the 
<^  Author,  by  J.  Touhnin.    Vol.  II.    8vo.    10s.  6d. 

A  History  of  the  Long  Parliament,  with  plates.  By  J.  May,  Esq.  4to. 
3WT6d.  J 

The  Chronicle  of  John  I  lardy  ng.  Containing  an  Account  of  Public  Trans- 
actions, from  the  earliest  period  of  English  history,  to  the  beginning  of  the 
reign,  of  King  Edward  the  Fourth;  together  with  the  Continuation,  by  Richard 
Grafton,  to  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth;  the  former  part 
Collated  with  two  manuscripts  of  the  author's  own  time;  the  last  with  Graf- 
ton's edition.  To  which  are  added,  a  Biographical  and  Literary  Preface,  and 
an  Index.    By  Henry  Ellis.    Royal  4to,   31.  3s. 

.  A -New  Chart  of  History,  exhibiting  the  most  material  Revolutions  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  principal  Empires,  Kingdoms,  and  States  :  from  the 
earliest  authentic  records,  to  the  commencement  of  the  present'  year.  By 
Francis  Baily.    10s.  6d. 

MATHEMATICS. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Resolution  of  the  higher  Equations  of  Algebra.  By  W. 
Lea.    4to. 

Stereogoniometry;  also  leeway  and  magnetic  Sailings,  on  the  doctrine  of 
Solid  Angles.    By  W.Cole.    8vo.    14s. 

MEDICINE. 

The  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Gullet,  the  Stomach,  and  the  Intestines.  By 
A.  Munro,  jun.  M.D.    8yo.    38s. 

The  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Head  and  Neck.    By  A.  Burns,    8vo.    12s. 

Discourses  on  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  Wounds.     By  J.  Bell.    8vo. 

Popular  Directions  for  the  Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Chil- 
dren.    By  J.  Burns.    8vo.    Ste. 

Practical  Observations  on  various  novel  Modes  of  operating  on  Cataract, 
and  on  forming  an  artificial  Pupil.    By  R.  Muter.    8vo.    4s.  old. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Cause  of  Respiration.  2s.  (3d. 

Observations  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Liver.    By  T.  Mills,  M.  D.    3s.  6d.     . 

Ohservatinus  on  the  Use  of  Caustic  Alkali  in  Scrofula  and  other  Chronic 
Diseases.     By  J.  Brandish.     3s. 

A  Dissertation  on  the  Bite  of  a  Rabid  Animal.  By  J.  Gillman,  F.L.S. 
Evo. 

Practical* 
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Practical  Observations,  on  the  Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of  the  prostate 
Gland..  By E.  Home,  Esq. F.L.S.    8vo.    12s. 

History  of  the  Walcheren  Remittent,  commencing  with  its  advanced  State, 
and  concluding  with  its  very,  favourable  Termination.  By  J.  Wright,  M.  D. 
8vo.    10s.  6d.  . 

On  the  Operation  of  largely  puncturing  the  Capsule  of  the  Crystalline  Hu- 
mour, in  order  to  promote  the  Absorption  of  the  Cataract.  By  J.  Ware„ 
F.R.S.    is. 

Letters  to  a  Student  of  Medicine,  on  his  commencing  Practice.  By  J». 
Strange,  R.N.    3s. 

'  A  Report  on  the  Medicinal  Effects  of  a  Spring  lately  discovered  at  Sand' 
rocks,  in.  the  Isle  of  Wight.     By  Wm.  Lampriere,  M.D.  &c.    7s. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye.  By  I.  Saunders.  Royal  8vo.  25s. 
6d.  or  with  the  plates  coloured,  31s.  6d. 

The  second  Volume  of  Transactions,  published  by  the  Medical  and  Chirur- 
gical  Society  of  London.    8vo.   lGs, 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Process  of  Nature  in  repairing  Injuries  of  the  Intetf 
tines;  illustrating  the  treatment  of  penetrating  wounds  and  strangulated  Her- 
nia. '  By  Benjamin  Travers.    With  engravings.    8vo.    15s. 

An  Essay  on  Scrofula.    By  J.  Armstrong.     8vo.   4s. 

Practical  Observation  on  the  Treatment  of  the  Prostate  Glands.  By  W. 
{Lome..   .8yo.    12s. 

"  The  Apothecary's  Vade  Mecum;  or,  Critico-explanatory  Companion  to  the 
■  New  London  Pharmacopoeia,  for  the  Use  of  Students  and  Junior  Practition- 
ers,   By  Hyde  Mathis  Browne.     8v:o.    7s.  Gd. 

MILITARY. 

Proposal  for  the  Formation  of  a  Corps  of  Lancers.  By  J.  Drourville. 
10s.  6d. 

MINERALOGY. 

A  Report  of  the  Mineralogy  of  Derbyshire,  published  by  order  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture.    By  John  Farcy.    With  maps  and  sections.  Vol.1.    21s.. 

Petralogy ;  or  a  Treatise  on  Rocks.  By  John  Pinkerton,  Esq.  8vo.  2  vols. 
Si.  2s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

-  Pretensions  to  a  Final  Analysis"©}'  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  Sublimity,  Style, 
Beauty,  Genius,  and  Taste;  with  an  Appendix,  explaining  the  causerof  the 
pleasure  which  is  derived  from  tragedy.     By  the  Rev.  B.  Barrett.    8vo.    5s. 

A  Further  Defence  of  Abstract  Currencies.  By  Glocester  Wilson,  Esq. 
F.  R.S.    3s.  6d. 

Observations  upon  the  past  and  present  State  of  our  Currency.  By  a  Ci- 
tizen of  Dublin.    3s.  6d.  _  "  • 

Mechanical  Exercises,  or  the  Elements  and  Practice  of  Carpentry,  Joinery, 
&c.     By  P.  Nicholson.    8vo.    18s. 

Anecdotes  of  Literature  and  Scarce  Books.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Beloe.  8voi 
Vol.V.    12s. 

Tne Treatises  of  Hawking;  Hunting;  Coat-armour;  Fishing;  and  Biasing 
of  Arms,  as  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde;  with  a  biographical  and  biblio* 
graphical  Introduction.     By  Mr.  Haslewood.    Folio,  71.  7s. 

British  Bibliographer.   Vols.  II.  and  Hit    8vo. 

Designs  of  Modern  Costume,  &c.  engraved  in  outline  by  Henry  Moses, 
the  artist  who  so  ably  executed  the  Costume  of  the  Ancients.  By  Mr.  ■Hope. 
Folio.  " 

An  Account  of  a  successful  Experiment  for  an  Effectual  Nightly  Watch, 
recently  made  in  the  Liberty  of  the  Rolls,  London.  By  John  Prince  Smith, 
Esq.    2s.  6d. 

Sayings 
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Dec, 


Savings  anil  Observations  in  Greek  tmo.     2s.  6tl. 

A  Collection  of  scarce  and  valuable  Tracts,  including  those  of  Lord  Somers, 
arranged  by  W.  Scott  Fam    Vol  VH.    Royal  4to.    31.8s. 

ks  oil  the  Bill  for   the  Amendment  of  Parish  Registers.     By  R.  Lu- 
cas.    2s.  O'l. 

Stubborn  Facts;  or  a  brief  View  of  Princely  Gratitude  and  Domestic  Suf- 
fering.    By  J.  S.  Daries,  Esq.    Ss. 

The  Victim  of  Seduction ;   being  an  interesting  Narrative  of  Facts  of  a  lin- 
gular Case  of  Seduction.    65. 

Substance  of  a  Bill  respecting  Parish  Registers,  with  Remarks.    By  W. 
li.v.     Is.  0d. 

'I'lic  ruinous  Tendency  of  Auctioneering,  and  the  Necessity  of  Restraining 
it  for  the  Benefit  of  Trade.    2s.  fid. 

T»ie  Edinburgh  Almanack  and   Imperial  Register,  for  1812.     With  a  plan 
and  elevation  ofSeafieto  Bailu.     iHmo.   4s. 

Considerations,  on  I'us-nis,  with  Plans,  Ace.  for  their  better  regulation.     By 
W.  Monney,  Esq.    3*.  fid, 

De  la  Li'iK'raturp.  coftflideree  dans se9  Rapports  avee  les  Institutions sociales. 
Par  Mad.  de  Stael  HoUtein.   2  vols   1 2 tn. ^.    14s. 

A  Translation  of  the  above.     2  vols.  12rno.     Ms. 

The  Spirit  of  the  British  Essayists,     -i  vols.  l2mo.    20s. 

Select  Opinion's  of  different  Authors,  upon  the  Punishment  of  Death.     By 

[5.  Blorrtague.    Vol.  II.    Bra.    12s. 

Select  Papers  of  the  Belfast  Lirernry  Society.    Part  IV.    4to.    3s. 

An  Appeal  to  the  Gentlemen  of   England;  Or,   Facts  relating  to  the  Trans- 
actions between  Colonel  Greville  and  Mr-..  Wyndham. 

Elephantasma^oria;  or,  tliu  Coveut-Gui den  Elephant's  Entrance  into  Ely- 
sium.  3s. 

Verschuir's  Oration  on  the  Inconvenience  and  Evil  arising  from  a  p« 
Imitation  of  the  Old  Economy  in  a  Christian  City  and  Church.    Translated 
by  J.  Bird.    Is. 

An  Account  of  the  Game  of  Curling.     By  a  Member  of  the  Duddington 
Ctirl  Is.  fid. 

The  Genealogy  of  toe  English  Race  Horse;  with  Remarksen  the  improve* 

incut  of  blood-horses,  and  a  view  of  the  present  system  of  breeding  tor  the 
turf;  eith  directions  for  the  selec.tn.u  of  burse-,  the  treatment  of  brood 
mares,  colts,  «S:<\  The  lesultof  Wdny  years'  experience  on  the  turf.  By  T. 
il.  Morlaud.    8vo.     12s. 

The  Transactions  of  the  Royalliish  Academy.    Vol.  XI.    4to.    11.  4s. 

The  Game  of  Hazard  investigated.      By  J.  Lambert.     12mo.     10s.  fid. 

Pancratia;  or,  a  History  of  Pugilism.    8vo.     12s. 

music. 

A  Complete  Guide  to  the  Art  of  Playing  the  German  Flute.    By  W.  Bcale. 
Folio,  8s. 

Elements  of  Musical  Composition]  comprehending  die  Rules  of  Thorough- 
Bass,  and  the  Theory  of  Tuning.     By   W.  Crotch,  Mus.  D.  Oxon. 

11.    Is. 

A  Trent isc  on    Piano   forte  Expressions;  cental  Principle  Bl 

ng  on  that  Instrument.    By  C.  Stevens,     ito.     10s.  lid. 

MrOKAt  BtSTOar,  *np  philosophy. 
An  Examination  of  the    Mi  Remains  of  tin  SS   and  Ani- 

mnli  of  the  Antediluvian  World,  generally  termed  Extraneous  Fossils.  By 
J.  Parkinson.    Vol.  IIT.    4(n.    51.  13s.  fid."  ' 

Evening   Amusements ;  or,  the  Be  '.'■    PCOS   displayed;   for  t  he 

year  1812.      By  W.  Prcnd,   Es  |.  M.  A.    St, 

A  Com- 
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A  Companion  to  the  Telescope.    8vo.    6s. 

General  Zoology;  or,  Systematic  Natural  History.  By  Geo.  Shaw,  M.D. 
F.  R.  S.  Vol.  VIII.  In  Two  Parts.  Embellished  with  87  plates,  engraved 
from  the  first  authorities,  and  most  select  specimens.  31.  16s.  on  super  royal 
paper,  and  21.  12s.  6d,  on  tine  medium  paper. 

Essays  on  Natural  History  and  Rural  Economy.  By  T.  Walker.  8vo. 
10s.  6<L 

NOVELS. 

The  Scotish  Adventurers;  or,  the  Way  to  Rise.  An  Historical  Tale,  fir 
Hector  Macueil,  Esq.  Author  of  "  Will  aud  Jean,"  &c.  In  2  vols.  12mo. 
l«s. 

Sir  W.  Dorien ;  a  Domestic  Story.    3  vols.    15s. 

Sicilian  Mysteries;  or,  the  Fortress  del  Wechii.  A  Romance.  5  vols. 
27  s.  6d. 

Une  Macedoine.     Par  P.  le  Brun.    4  tomes.  20s. 
.   The  Sons  of  Altriogham.     By  Alicia  T.  Palmer.    3  vols.    18s. 

The  Sea  Devil ;  or,  Sun  of  a  Bellow's  Mender.     By  E.  Rose.    2  vols.  '  9s. 

Friends  and  Lovers.    3  vols.    15s. 
.   The  Milesian  Chief.     A  Romance.   4  vols.    21s. 

Alexis,  the  Tyrant  of  the  East.    A  Persian  Tale.   12rao.    5s. 

The  Liberal  Critic;  or,  Memoirs  of  Henry  Percy,  conveying  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  the  manners  and  principles  of  the  present  times.  By  Thomas  Ashe, 
Esq.  author  of  the  "  Spirit  of  the  Book,"  &c.     3  vols.  12mo.    21s.  boards. 

Juliette;  ou,  le  Triomphe  des  Talens  sur  Us  DeJ'auts  Corporels  ;  in  one  vol. 
12nio.   5s.  6d. 

The  Capricious  Mother;  or,  Accidents  and  Chance^     3  vols.    15s. 

The  Monk's  Daughter;  or,  Hypocrisy  punished.     3  vols.    15s. 
;  The  Cavern ;  or,  the  Two  Sisters.    4s.  6d. 
,   The  Borderers.    An  historical  Romance.    3  vols.    15s. 

The  Wandering  of  Fancy.     By  Mrs.  Isaacs.    8vo.    10s.  6d. 

Good  Men  of  Modern  Date.     By  Mrs.  Green.    3  vols.  12mo.    15s. 

The  Castle  of  Tarifhi;  or  the  Self-banished  Man.    4  vols.    20s. 

A  Peep  at  the  Theatres.  A  satirical,  critical,  and  moral  Novel.  3  vols. 
18s. 

Fatal  Love;  or,  Letters  from,  a  Village.    12mo.    8s. 

The  Cave  of  Toledo;  or,  the  Gothic  Priucess.  By  J.  Stuart.  5  vols. 
12mo.    25s. 

.  Emily.  A  Moral  Tale;  including  Letters  from  a  Father  to  his  Daughter 
upon  the  most  important  subjects.  A  third  volume,  uniformly  printed  with 
die  two  former.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Kett,  B.  D.  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford.     8vo.    7s.  6d. 

Memoirs  of  an  Author.     Br  Jane  Harvey.     3  vols.  12mo.    15s.  6d. 

PHILOLOGY. 

'  Etymologicon  Universale;  or,  Universal  Etymological  Dictionary.  On  a 
New  Plan.  In  which  it  is  shewn,  that  Consouants  are  alone  to  be  regarded 
in  discovering  the  Affinities  of  Words,  and  that  the  Vowels  are  to  be  wholly 
rejected;  that  Languages  contain  the  same  Fundamental  Idea;  and  that  they 
are  derived  from  the  Earth,  and  the  Operations,  Aceidents,  and  Properties, 
belonging  to  it.  With  illustrations  drawn  from  various  languages:  the  Teu- 
tonic Dialects,  English,  Gothic,  Saxon,  German,  Danish,  &c~&c.  Greek» 
Latin,  French,  Italian,  Spanish. — The  Celtic  Dialects,  Gaelic*  Irh>hr  Welsh, 
Bretagne,  &c.  &c — The  Dialects  of  the  Sclavonic^  Russian,  &c.  &c. — The 
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Eastern  Laneaages,  lid :  .  Persian,  Sanscrit,  Gips- 

&c     11  y  A.  M.  Hector  .»f  W  ana  late 

Fellow  of  Clare-bath     In  2 vols.  4to.    4l.4s.  in  boon 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Mu  hi  vnn  I  jiuguuge.     In  Tw  an  and  Eng- 

b>li,  mid  English  and  Malayan.    Us  V, 

A  Chart  of  Ten  Two  Iiuudred  By  i fie  Rev.  It. 

Patrick,  vicar  of  Sculooats  Hall. 

A  Hebrew  and  Eng^iaatLesicoa.    By  die  Rev.  W.H.  Barker.  Bvo,  lOaicd. 
i  ises  on  the 

Greek  Language.     By  W.  Duuhar.     Bvo.    7s.  Od. 

rtn    ' 

An  Eisay  cm  the  Probability  of  SeHBatien  in  Vegetables.    By  J.  P.  Tnpperj 
F.  L.  S.    Uvu.    is. 

my. 

I  Meditations  and  D 

r>in  d  for  the  use  of  the  inn 

tjent  mind  in  its  serious  moments.    lluodsomc-ly  printed  in  small  8vo.  with  an 
Engraving.     7s.  O'l. 

Ialiivi.ii.     A  Poem:  With  Not  \imli  Edition,  Corrected  and  en* 

ed.    To  which  are  now  added,  Ti  id  Other  Poem*.    Handsomely 

printed  in  Ho.  with  t  of  Lord  in,  from  an  original  Bast. 

5s. 
Tlie  B  if,  I!" ■mis  of  Loftt;     Willi  the  Poena  uf  Sula.     In  three  Can- 

tos.   Bra.     10s.  (3d.  Lnnrcis. 

Poetics:  ur,  n  Series  of  P  Disquisitions;  on  Poetry.     By    George 

Dyer,  formerly  of  Em  ndg«       !  vi    ,1     10.    Its.    J 

ml  Co. — \*Thenl  ed  as  a  sketch  of  the  author's 

studies  uud  pursuits,  &c,    Jhc  Disotrisitions  are  intended  to  fo  Betna- 

tic  work  ou  Poetic  Criticism;  (  ,  {.General  Oba       '  Poetry. 

as  on  the  different  Species  of  Poetry.    :>.  Observations  on  the 

Prosody   Or   Poetry.     Tin":   wli Q  Will  extend    to    I  nee;    hut 

[woVolu  ionn  an  entire  Work  in  themselres. 

Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage.  A  Komaoce.  Written  during  the  author's 
Travels  in  Portugal,  Spain  ,  and  some  of  the  most  parts' 

of  Greece.     With  Notes.      I  added,  a  few  miscell.   .  i..ms, 

and'trfinslationi  of  modern  Greek  Songs,  written  chiefly  abroud  :  and  aahort 
Apr*  ra^aming  Observations  on  modern  Creek  Literature,  with  m 

Catalogue  <>f  Komaic  Authors.  By  Lord  Byron.  The  Second  Edition.    II 
Bvo,    12s. 
'oetical  Chain;  consisting  of  Miscellaneous  Poems  on  familiar  and  in- 
on.   fc.  7s.  dd. 

Prophecy.     A  Poem.    -HfJ. 
Poetical  Parapbraaeof  a  Portion  of  the  Book  uf  Psalms.    By  R.  Wolseley. 
Crown  8vo.    ys. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Dryden,  Esq.  Containing  Original  Poems, 
rates,  and  Translations;  with  Note*.  By  the  late  Dr.  Wurton,  and  the  Itcv 
J,  \\  arton.    4  vols.  Hvo.   ad 

n;  or,  Popi  :.cr%  alias  Pulpiteers.     A  Satwe.  -fc.  4s. 

Man.     A  P  o.    5s. 

By  the  late  Miss  P.  Barrett,  fc.  7s. 
The  .Secrets  of  Angling.     By  J.  D.  Esq.  uugmcuitd  by  W.  ,Luu*jii,  from 
'.2.    Bvo.    6s. 
mil*-  Helicon,     no.    11, 
The  Pleasures  of  Friendship.    Bv  Frances  Arabella  Rowdcn.    8s. 
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F.'nthteeu  Hundred  and  Eleven.  A  Poem.  By  Anna  L.  Barbauld.  4to. 
1s.  6d. 

The  Poems  of  Robert  Burns,  with  his  Life,  and  Miscellaneous  Remarks  on 
liis  Writings.     2  vols.  8vo.     '2-js. 

<l'titai'»iiia.    A  Poem.    With  Notes.    2s. 

The  Vision  of  Don  Roderick,  and  other  Poems.  By  Walter  Scott. 
8vo.  9s. 

Might.     A  Poem.    8vo.  4s. 

Roncesvailes.     A  Puem.     By  R.  Warton,  Esq.   4to.    ll.  10s. 

The  History  of  Charles  the  Great  and  Orlamlo,  with  the  most  celebrated  Bal- 
lads relating  to  the  twelve  Peers  of  France.     2  vols.  8vo.   Sis. 

Poems.     By  J.  L.  Lewis.   8vo.     10s.  6d.   royal,  21s. 

My  Country.    A  Poem.    In  three  Cantos.  8vo.   2s. 

Mount  Edgcumbe.    A  Poem.     By  S.  Redding.  39.  6d. 

The  iSiege  of  Zarngoaa,  and  other  Poems.    By  Miss  Temple,    12roo. 

The  Pliilnsaphy  of  Melancholy.  A  Poem.  In  four  Parts,  with  a  Mytholo- 
gical Ode..  B\  J.  L.  Peacock.    4to.    18s. 

Conversations,  interspersed  with  Poems  for  the  Instruction  of  Youth.  By 
Mrs.  L*  Noir.    Vol.1.    l2mo,  8s. 

POLITICS  AND  POI.tTICAt  ECONOMY. 

A  View  of  the  State  of  the  Nation,  and  of  the  Measures  of  the  last  Fiva 
Years ;  suggested  by  Earl  Grey's  Speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  13th  June, 
1810.     ByTbomu  Peregrine  Courtnny,  Esq.  5s.  Gd. 

riii  Situation  of  Great  Britain  in  1811.  By  M.  M.  de  Montguillard.  Pub- 
lished by  auihurity  of  the  Fufnch  government,  and  translated  from  the  Freuch 
by  F.  W.  Blagdon.  9s. 

Papers  i dating  to  the  Action  between  his  Majesty's  Sloop  Lille  Belt,  and 
the  L  nited  States'  Frigate  President.   2s. 

Hints  io  all  Classes  on  the  Stale  of  the  Country  in  this  momentous  Crisis. 
Is.  6d. 

An  Appeal  to  British  Good  Sense;  or,  the  Occasion  of  the  present  Scarcity 
of  Bread  Corn.    6d. 

The  Sentinel ;  or,  an  Appeal  to  the  People  of  England.    8vo.  os. 

An  Impartial  Examination  of  the  Dispute  between  Spain  and  her  American 
Colonies.    By  A.  F.  Estrada;  translated  by  W.  Burdun.    8vo.   5s. 

The  Crisis  of  the  Dispute  with  the  United  S^tes.  In  Three  Letters.  With 
an  Exp|nnatory  Preface.   8vo.   2s. 

Political  and  Historical  Arguments,  proving  the  necessity  of  Parliamentary 
Reform.     By  W.  H.  Yate,  Esq.    2  vols.  *6vo.  18s. 

An  Address  to  the  Briti-.li  Nation,  on  the  Accession  of  the  Prince  Regent  to 
Power.    By  Hugo  Arnot,  Esq.   8vo.  2s. 

A  Word  to  the  Wise,  addressed  to  the  Pillars  of  the  Community.   Qvo.  3s. 

Plain  Arguments  against  the  Impropriety  of  the  Restrictions  imposed  on 
the  Royal  Family,  to  prevent  their  intermarrying  with  the  natives  of  these 
kingdoms.    8vo.    Is. 

A  Letter  to  Wm.  Roscoe,  Esq.    By  J.  Merritt.  8vo.   Ss.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  the  Prince  Regent,  on  the  ultimate  tendency  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Claim9.    8vo.    2s.  6>l. 

A  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Fingall,  on  the  Claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 
By  Lord  Grenville.    8vo.   <Jd. 

A  few  Remark-.  ■ddrOMOd  to  J.  B.  Trotter,  Esq.  on  tlte  attack  made  upon 
the  character  of  the  Right  Hon.  W.  Pitt.    8vo.   2-*.  Gd. 

A  Letter  to  the  Rn;ht  Hon.  S.  Perceval,  on  the  alarming  Increase  0/  fte* 
assessment  of  Assessed  Taxes,  occasioned  by  the  Defalcation  of  Collectors, 
tvo.   2s. 
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A  Letter  to  the  People  of  England,  on  Subject*  religioos  and  political. 
6vn.    It,.  Gel. 

An  Appeal  to  Common  Seme,  lilion  Question.    8ro.    2s.  6d. 

C«  nm  of  the  Paper  Currency.     By  ths 

Karl  hi   Lauderdale*    ftvci.     6s. 

Sif  I'mncis  Burdcit'k  Addi-cft*  to  the  Regent,  and  bis  Speech  on  moving  it. 
Svo.  6d. 

An  bojoifj  Od  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations.     By 

Adam  bum li,  LL  D.  P.R.S.  Willi  a  I.ili;  of  the  Author.  Also,  «  View  u> 
the  DootraM  of  Smith  compured  with  that  of  the  French  Economists.  3  vols. 
8ro.     II.  4s. 

Tlte  Lack  of  Gold ;  or,  an  Inquiry  in  to- the  State  of  the  Paper  Currency  of 
England.     8vo.    fis. 

Catholic  Knntncipaiinn,  and  the  only  manner  in  which  it  can  be  effected, 
pointed- out.    8v«.    3s. 

Look  to  your  Property;  addressed  ti*  the  Landlords,  Stockholders,  &c.  of 
Great  Britain.    8v<>.    Is. 

A  Review  ol  >  of  the  Bullion  Committee,  &c.    8vo.    2s.  6d. 

Olis*  i  the  piesent  State  of  the  Paper  Currencies  of  Great  Britaia. 

and  Ireland.    8vo.     1 

Letter  on  the  Appiehcnsion  of  the  Ear]  of  Fingall.  By  J.  Dillon.  8vo. 
2a.  6a. 

Letters  ofHibero-Anglus;  containing  Strictures  on  the  conduct  of  the  pro- 
scut  Admi  and,     By  J    DilTon.    8s. 

A  View  of  the  State  of  Parties,  in  the  United  States  of  America.  8vo» 
ts.  6d. 

THEOLOf.Y. 

The  Scripture  Atlas;  or  a  Series  of  Maps  to  illustrate  the  Old  and 
Testament;  drown  from   the  bat  authorities,  ancient  nnd    modem,  by  emi- 
nent artists.     Royal  Ho.  Si,  St,  phis,     'l\.  Hi.  tid.  coloured,  and  neatly  half- 

bo'undi 

us  on  some  important  Points  of  Divinity,  chiefly  those  in  contrJ- 
Yersy  between  the  Caltinists.     F.  n  author  of 

i  century.     Bj  El)  Bates,  Esq,     Second  Edition,  with  additions.    6s. 
m  hoards. 

ill  of  Unanimity  in  the  Church;  or,  an  Address  to  the  EdfttoS  of  the 
British  Review.    Bvo.    1».  Gd. 

iter  to  the  Iter,  Dr.  Goddard,  occasioned  by  his  Sermon,  August  8, 
1811.    ; 

Letter  to  a  Friend;  containing  some  Observations  on  Mr.  Falkner's  Cri- 
tique on  "  Kvaus  -ik's  I)i  which  are  annexed,  a  few  Extracts 
from  Dr.  EntiohlS  liistor,  o.     Is. 

T  i  do  Christina  Doctrine  und  Duty,  in  H  Letter  to  James 

Clarke,  BsO,<  oedasbned  by  tUe  perusal  of  his  *  Sketches  of  Sentiment,"  By 
JuUn  Fulltt^er.    Bvo.    it. 

A  sec  me  of  Sermons.    In  David-  Brichan,  D.  D.    Bvo.  °s. 

The  Christian  Sermon  preached  at  Worship-street, 

Nov,  y,  1811,  by  John  Evans,  A.M.    Bro. 

superior  Glory  of  the-  Second  Temple,  and  the  Genius  of  Protestantism 
contrasted  with  Popery.  Lynn,  Norfolk 

John    Evan«,  A.M.  a    Appendix;  containing  a  Correspondence  of 

tin:  author  with  a  Catholic  Priest,  the  Rev.  J.  Bcriugton;  concerning  the 
real  Sentiments  of  the  Catholics  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  8vo. 
Is.  6d. 

Select 
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Select  Homilies  of  the  Church  of  England,  appointed  to  be  read  in 
Churches  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.    12mo.    8s.  6d. 

The  Christian  Reader's  Guide :  a  characteristic  Catalogue  of  the  most  im- 
portant modern  English  Publications  on  Theology,  and  other  branches  of 
Knowledge  therewith  connected.    Part  I.    8vo.    5s. 

"    A 'Sermon  preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Jan.  27,  1811. 
By.  J.  Plumtre,  M.  A.    8vo.    Is. 
"    Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Rochester,  June,  1811.  2s. 

A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  All  Saints,  Derby,  Oct.  1811k 
By  the  Rev.  J.  Gisburne.   8vo.    2s. 

Conferences  between  the  Danish  Missionaries  resident  at  Tranquebar,  ' 
and  the  Heathen  Natives  of  Hindostan,  now  first  rendered  into  English.  ' 
l2mo.   5s.  \ 

Scripture  Directory;  or,  an  Attempt  to  assist  the  unlearned  Reader  to  un- 
derstand the  general  History  and  leading  Subjects  of  the  Old  Testament.  By 
tfte  Rev.  T.  Jones.    12mo.    2s.  6d.  1 

'Remarks  on  the  Refutation  of  Calvinism  by  G.  Tomline,  D.  D.  F.R.  S. 
By  Tho.  Scott.    2  vols.  8vo.    21s. 

A  Sermon  on  the  necessity  of  Educating  the  Poor,  before  the  University  of 
Oxford,  at  St.  Mary's,  Dec.  1,  1811.     By  Geo.  Faussett.   8vo.    Is. 

A  Defence  of  Infant  Baptism,  and  of  Sprinkling,  as  a  proper  Form  of  Bap- 
tism.   8vo.    Is-.  - 

A  Sermon  on  the  Duties  of  the  Clergy.    8vo.    Is. 

Two  Sermons  on  Impartiality  and  Candour.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clarke,  of 
Boston.    8vo.    Is.  6d. 

Twelve  Sermons  on  various  Subjects.  By  the  late  Rev.  Gabriel  Stokes, 
D.D.    8vo.    10s.  6d. 

.  Proceedings  at  the  Town  Hall,  Cambridge,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
an  auxiliary  Bible  Society.    8vo.    2s. 

,  Further  Observations  on  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.    By  the 
Jtev.  J.  H.  Spry.   8vo.    Is. 

A  letter  to  G.  Ensor,  Esq.  To  which  are  added,  Reasons  for  being  a 
Christian.    By  the  Rev.  E.  Ryan.    8vo.    2s.  6d. 

A  Letter  addressed  to  the  Members  of  the  Established  Church,  connected* 
with  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.    8vo.    Is. 

.  A  Treatise  on  the  Government  of  the  Church,  to  which  the  Right  of  Epis- 
•opecy  is  maintained.    12mo.    4s. 

A  Sermon  before  the  Governors  of  the  Scottish  Hospital  in  London,  No*. 
34,1811.    By  R.  Young,  D.  D.    8vo.    2s. 

Forms  of  Prayer,  and  other  Services-,  selected  for  the  Use  of  Families,  &c. 
■Bjr  J.  Rodtf.    8vo.    5s. 

Village  Sermons.  By  George  Border.  Vol.  VI,  12mo.  2s.  8vo.  fine 
paper,-  3a. 

...  Practical  Sermons.    By  J.  Atkinson.    With  a  Life  of  the  Author.   2  vols, 
•vo.    11.  Is. 

Serious  Inquiries  into  this  World  and  that  which  is  to  come.  By  J.  Buck. 
12mo.    Ss. 

Selections  from  Bishop  Home's  Commentary  on  the  Psalms.  By  Lindley 
Murray.    12mo.    5s. 

A  Sermon  at  Calcutta,  on  behalf  of  900,000  Christians  who  want  the  Bible. 
By  the  Rev.  G.  Martyn.    8vo.    2s. 

The  Crisis  of  Religion.  A  Sermon  preached  at  Laura  Chapel,  Bathwick, 
Nov.  17,  1811.  Containing  Strictures  upon  Mr.  Lancaster's  System  of  popu- 
lar Education.    By  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Grinfield.    8vo.    Is. 

Some 
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Some  Modern  Principles  of  Education,  considered  by  Laurence  Gardner, 
M.  A.  &c.  &c.    8vo.     Is. 

The  preacher's  Manual.      12mo.     3s.  Oil. 

Reflections,  by  a  Lwnuui  unci  u  Farmer,  on  the  present  State  of  certain  of 
the  Clergy  of  the  Established  Church.     8vn.     is.  6d. 
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Art.  I.     Present  Stale  of  the  Spanith   Colonics:  including  a 
particular  Report  of  Htspanidla,  or  the  Spanish  Pari  of  8 
Dun,  ■'/>  a  general  Survey  of  the  Settlement*  on  the 

South  Continent  of   America,  OS  to  the  HutOryy  J  rede, 

Population,  Customs,  Manners,  Sfc.wtth  tementaf 

the  Sentiments  of  tlie  People,  on  /heir  relative  Situation  to  tfie 
Mother  Cotattry,  By  William  Walton,  Jtin.  Secretary  to  the 
Expedition  which  captured  the  Ohy  of  Santo  Domingo  m>m  the 
French;  and Beiiiient Bribah  Ageot  there.  2  vols.  Bvo,  Lon- 
don, Longman.    1812. 

AMONG  those  who  have  suddenly  received  the  inspiration  of 
-^  authorship,  few  were  ever  placed  in  a  more  favourable  Situation 
than  Mr.  Walton  when  lie  produced  hi>  book  on  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies. He  had  lived  from  his  eailv  years  in  Spam;  he  knew  the 
language  °'  'he  country';  and  was  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
manners  of  the  inhabitants.    He  had  stolen,  it  appears,  many 

hours  from  the  commercial  pursuits  in  which  he  was  educated,  to 
empluv  himself  in  collecting  such  information  about  tin-  country  as 
its  actual  Ittte  and  the  nature  off  its  inncrnment  would  allow. 
Scarcely  had  he  arrived  in  England  when  an  insurrection  broke  out 
which  threatened  Spam  with  the  Iota  of  her  richest  possessions, 

while  she  was  nobly  struggling  for  freedom  against  the  oppressor 
of  the  Continent.  The  people  of  Great  Britain,  who  consi- 
dered the  cause  of  Spam  as  their  own,  could  not  look  on  with 
indifference,  whilst  the  Spanish  nation  was  on  the  eve.  of  forfeiting 
the  hopes  of  her  own  liberty  by  imprudently  engaging  in  a  di  BtrUi  - 
live  war  with  her  colonics.  What  were  the  grounds  of  so  Hi-tuned 
a  contest,    whether  it    could  be  avoided,    what   might  be  hoped  or 

red  from  the  character  of  (he  contending  parties,  were  questions 

universally  canvassed;  and  whoever  could  add  to  the  M-anty  stock 
of  information  which  we  possessed  upon  those  heads,  Wafl  sure  to 
be  listened  to  with  interest. 

Dot  unluckily,  Mr.  Walton  was  too  ambitious  to  be  useful.  In- 
stead of  the  humble  detailer  of  such  facts  and  observations  as  the 
contracted  scenes  before  him  readily  furnished,  he  aspired  to  be* 

vui.,  \  ii.  no.  xtv.  k  come 
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come  the  historian  of  the  New  World.  '  Me  had  formed  (he 
says)  the  design  Of  putting  his  researches  together,  at  some  future 
period,  in  a  large  and  general  description  of  the  Spanish  colonies, 
and,  with  lhat  view,  collected  a  variety  of  materials  relating  both 
to  the.  Spanish  islands  and  the  shores  of  the  Continent  from  La 
Vela  to  the  Oronoko/  (a  little  way,  by-the-bye,  towards  die  im- 
mense excursion  lie  meditated,) '  which  have  been,  during  the  last 
war,  the  most  accessible  to  foreigners.'  Nature,  however,  con- 
spired with  man  to  frustrate  his  magnificent  designs.  Part  of  his 
papers  were  .seized  by  the  French  at  St.  Domingo;  and'  one  of 
those  dreadful  hurricanes  which  sometimes  sweep  the  West  India 
seas/  sunk  the  rest,  with  his  Majesty's  ship  the  Lark.  Slill,  how- 
ever, the  image  of  the  large  book  was  deeply  engraven  on  his 
fancy;  and  though  •  now  left  with  little  ebe  than  the  faint  traces  of 
memory  for  his  guidance/  he  could  not  forbear  writing  two  octavo 
volumes,  to  shew  what  might  have  been  expected  from  him,  if  the 
enemy  and  the  elements  had  not  so  unpitifully  destroyed  his  'seven 
years  labours/ 

The  introduction  to  his  work  is  an  account  of  Hispaniola.    This 
takes  up  the  whole  of  the  first  volume;  the  second  is  devoted  to 
the  natural  and  political  history  of  the  New  World. — But  it  i.s 
possible  to  convey  a  correct  idea  of  the  loose  and  desultory  mani 
in  which  he  writes.      Some  notion  of  it  ma\,  however,  be  foi  □ 
from  a  .sketch  of  one  of  the  moat  important  chapters,  if  we  are  t<» 
judge  from  the  title,  which 'runs  thus.    'Indians;  their  histo 
one  of  their  idols  described;   decline  and  rise  of  Hispaniola; 
policy  of  the  French  ID  the  West   Indies.'     ■  In  the  first  year 
(Mr.  Walton  begins)  after  the  discovery  of  this  island,  European 
settlers  flocked   hither 'from  every  part  of   the  mother-country, 
led  by  the  impulse  of  riches,  and  baited  by  the  Mattering  re] 
sentations  of  those  who   returned  home  with  the  first  simples 
of  gold.     Under  a  sun  so  benign,  and  a  soil  so  fertile,  establish- 
ments rose  in  every  direction,  lands  were  dealt  out  by  grants  from 
the  emperor,  the  Iudians  were  shared  in  npartirnientois -  amongst  the 
rich  and  powerful,  and  taught  to  till  the  •  die   from  hi 

bowels  the  menus  of  enriching  their  masters.     Cil  i  sa,  tem- 

plet, and  towns,  to  rival  many* in  Lurope,  soon  swelled  upon  the 
sight;  and,  if  we  can  credit  their  own  historians,  in  1504.  lhat  i-, 
ten  veaj  B  alter  the  disc  id  during  the  government  of  ' 

there  were  seventeen  towns  founded  and  peopled,  all  of  wh 
according  to  Eferresa,  had  their  respective blsaons,  or  coat  of  arms, 
of  which  the  details  are  found  in  1  From  thero>al 

date  of  the  citli  of  December,  150&     But  of  i! 
•pt  in  llie  capital,  scarcely  a  truce  is  now  to  be  met  with  or 
recognized  by  their  present  respective   inhabitants.'     *  Of  short 

duration. 
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duration,  however,  was  this  blaze  of  prosperity ;  the  natives'— (it 
was  full  time  to  come  to  them) — '  the  natives,  by  whose  labour  this 

rapid  advance  had  been  made,  began  to  decline /     We  must 

confers  that  Mr.  Walton's  history  of  the  Indians  does  not  begiu 
lb  ova.     But,  as  he  had  touched  on   their,  decline,  he  would  not 
niss  the  opportunity  of  mentioning  the  famous  Las  Ca3as;  and  af- 
ter unhesitatingly  stating,  as  a  fact,  that  the  worthy  Bishop  of  Chi- 
li pa  was  the  tirst  who  intio.hn  into  Santo  I  *  and 
n  elj  philosophizing  on  the  eontraiUctory  conduct  of  tlii.i  humane 
defender  of  the  [ndnma,  !»•:  recollects  that  he  bed  promised  to 
i;ive   '  their  history/  and  we  are  led  lo  hope  tliat  he  is  going  to 
set  about  it  in  earnest.     Nothing  like  it;  by  '  History  of  the  In- 
dians' the  author  means   that  such  history  is  not  to  he  found  in 
i  book.     '  To  enter'  (he  says)  '  on  the  hiatory  of  the  Indian  abo- 
oes  of  Hispaiiohi  at  the  time  it  w  i              ared  by  Columbus, 
vere  to  wander  from  the  line  prescribed ;  nor  can  we  find  any 
>cal  traces  to  aid  us  in  substituting  Tact  for  coajectai 
To  console  the  render,  however,  for  his  disappointment,  Mr. 
Walton  tells  him  how  *  besought,  invaiu,  some  remnant  of  isolated 
emulation,  umi-                b  to  obtain  a  comparative  knowledge  ot 
ueir  language  and  traditions.'    This,  indeed,  was  rather  gratuitous 
Mr.  Walton,  for  it  is  pretty  well  known  at  Santo  Domingo,  that 
here  are  no  audi  remnant!  of  isolated  population  of  aborigines  in 
be  islaud;  and  he  might  have  spared  himself  his  wandering  in 
arch  of  it,  and  Ids  readers  this  negative  chapter. 
But  what  docs  Mr.  Walton  call  the  Indian  language  ?     'We 
ainetimes'  (hesays,  p.  166) '  meet  widi  Spanish  authors  whoboastof 


Th«  extraordinary  and  disinlcieBted  exertions  of  this  excellent  man  have  made  him 
•nol  ition.     The  tact  of  liii  having  recommein.  OltBtUMOf  negro 

stares,  to  Dm  from  dCatntctkn  the  weak  race  ot  the  Santo  Domingo  Indians,  rests  u 
the  authority  ol    EfcrreTB.     l'ut  it  is  absolutely  tiibr  that  he  was  the  rii.sl  promo1 
(list  horrid  trade  in  the  Spanish   I  n  tax  on  the  importation  oi  sUves  into 

the  Spanish  Colonics  was  plunnn!  imenes  as  early  as  1516.     (Herrera, 

Decail.  -J.  Lib.  t.  c  B.)  Lai  Cases  btd  limited  his  efforts  to  obtain  a  Regulation  foe 
th«  relief  of  the  Indians,  which  »oi  granted  by  Charles  V.  in  114%  lliirse  regula- 
tions excited  considerable  troubles  "in  tin*  colonii-s,  and  Iju  C'nws's  hopes  of  their  «ood 
efFcct  were  completely  disappointed.  lie  then,  according  to  Il'iicra,  •  feeing  lint 
every  thing  failed  bin>,  i   recommending  that  licences 

>li ->uld  be  granted  to  the  Spaniai  I  irists   tor  the  importation  of 

negroes,  in  order  to  relieve  me  I iidi  hi".'     ()!  B.f.  O.90k)     Itiitoba 

observed  tint  'his  historian  had  before  mentioned  that  sncll  licences  had  been  suspended 
in  on!  ended  duty  on  the  importation.    (Vide  Dee.  2.  lib.  ?.  c.  8.) 

It  evidently  appears  from  ibi  te  bishop  neitbrr  promoted  nor  invented 

the  measure.     The  importation  of  aqgtosjl  VM   w>\  and    apOO   u  hurbarou* 

spec  ii  tut  i  li  i  u     lliii  iu  id  uiKurallv  produce  a  greater  demand  fur  Africans, 

alter  having  occasioned  the  complete  dr-  the  Indian  tlM  at  Santo  Domingo. 

So  that  Las  Caws's  advice  only  tended  to  diminish  two  evils— the  immediate  de- 

MM,  and  an  extensive  importation  of  ncgioes,  neitltcr  of  which  it  was 
In  bis  power  to  remedy. 

B  2  the 
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the  fertility  and  softness  of  the  Indian  language/  Which  ?  that 
spoken  al  St.  Domingo?  Not  at  all.  *  Many  of  the  Creoles  of 
the  Mam  (he  continues)  tell  us  that  the  Indian  language  is  ex- 
tremely adapted  to  express  the  affections  of  the  soul,  and  in  love 
matters  is  highly  superior.'  However  well  disposed  we  may  be 
t<»  imagine  the  American  woods  echoing  the  melodious  strains  of 
tone,  comeyed  in  the  highly  superior  Indian  language  we. 
n  to  see  Mr.  Walton  wasting  tils  descriptive  powers  and  his 

fiainio.itieal  knowledge  upon  a  non-entity.  *  The  great  variety  of 
anguages'  (says  Baron  Humboldt*)  '  still  spoken  in  the  kingdom 
of  Mexico  proves  a  great  variety  of  races  and  01  gin.  The  num- 
ber of  these  languages  exceeds  twenty,  of  which  fourteen  have 
grammars  and  dictionaries  tolerably  complete.  It  appears  that 
OK  most  part  of  these  languages,  far  from  berofg  dialects  of  the 
same,  (as  some  authors  haw*  falseh  advanced,)  are  at  least  as  dif- 
ferent from  one  another  as  the  Greek  and  the  Ccrmaii,  or  the 
nh  and  the  Polish.  This  is  at  least  tin-  case  with  the  sev  I 
languages  of  New  Spain,  of  which  I  possess  vocabularies.  Tlie 
variety  of  idioms  spoken  by  the  people  of  the  New  Continent,  and 
which,   without  the  h  -'-raMon,  may  be  stated  at  some  hun- 

dreds, offers  a  very  striking  phenomenon,  particularly  when  we 
compare  it  with  the  lev.    :  "ken  in  Asia  and    Europe/ 

Hervas,  a  learned  Spanish  writer,  luppoacs  mat  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  harbarotis  languages  are  spoken  in  the  Brazil ;  and  he  has 
given  a  long  catalogue  of  more  than  fifty,  of  which  the  rooLs  had 
been,  more  or  less,  iuvestigated.t  Yet  Mr.  Walton  speaks  <>f  the 
Indian  language  as  if  it  were  one  dialect  from  Hudson's  Bay  to 
Cape  Horn  ! 

1  faring  thus  failed  in  finding  something  to  say  about  the  first  to- 
t  his  promising  chapter,   Mr.  Walton  proc eeds  to  the  next, 
which  he  lints  OpttOS. 

*  The  figure  represented  in  the  annexed  plate  is  that  of  an  idol 
in  granite,  found  in  the  island  of  Santo  Domingo,  and  originally 
worshipped  by  the  natives  as  an  house  hold  god.'  (Could  not  Mr. 
Walton  tell  us  from  what  chapter  of  the  Indian  litur«y  he  infers 
the  rani  which  his  idol  held  in  the  estimation  of  the  Indian  devo- 
*  It  corresponds  perfectly  widi  the  description  given  by 
Moon  in  his  learned  work  called  the  Hindu  Pantheon/ (thus  it  is 
that  DM  shallow  and  iuroinpiU  ;it  writer  turns  the  brain  of  a  thou- 
sand others,  on  mbjeeta  wlm  h  none  of  them  are  capable,  of  com- 
preflending,)  *  Bad  answers  exactly  to  the  LtOgafli  worship  of  that 


•  Vol.1.    |, 

*  Sea  s„i  i  :•,  of  Branl,  Chap.  V1I1.  p.  *24,  wberc  a  tttj  iutercstiug 
Account  of  souic  of  their  nogvagej  U  gtveii. 

people; 
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people;  but  it  may  be  j-aicJ  to  represent  it  more  fully'  (God  j 01* 
bid!)  '  and  in  a  more  striking  manner  than  any  idols  by  him  de- 
scribed/   '  We  are  told  by  this  learned  and  C4  lebrated  author  that 

Brahma '     Mr.  Walton  given  us  the  history  ot'   Brahma,  (for 

who  could  doubt,  afler  seeing  such  :i  Striking  likeness,  that  his 
idol  is  the  Hindoo  divinity  ?)  and  then  continue  bil  description, 
*  In  the  idol  now  before  us  the  Brahma  A  il  represented  by  a  disk; 
B  represents  the  Yoni;  C  the  Liuga,  iii  !  of  regeneration, 

or  the  phallic  emblem  of  the  Greeks.  On  the  top  of  the  I  dtigs  i* 
placed  the  heajd  of  the  God  of  Prudence.'     How..  I  placed 

the  God  of  Prudence  may  be  by  Mr.  \\ "altou,  we  cannot  but 
wonder  at  his  consummate  assurance  in  the  whole  of  this  descrip- 
turn,  the  minute  details  of  which  have  no  other  foundation  than  die 
'  striking  likeness'  which  Mr.  Walton  itna-in.  J  himself  to  have  (lib- 
covered  between  his  idol  and  one  of  the  hundred  delineated  by  his 
oracle  Mr.  Moore*  We  haw  undergone  th<'  toil  of  examining 
this  most  important  likeness;  and,  tin  fortunately  for  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  Haylian  theology,  which  Mr.  Walton  has  taken  the  pains 
to  illustrate,  we  find  that  the  St.  Domingo  idol  is  no  more  like  the 
Hindoo  emblem,  or  the  God  of  Prudeike,  than  any  other  rude 
imitation  of  a  head  would  be,  stuck  upon  a  shaft,  and  bottomed 
with  a  round  base,  for  the  mystical  purpose  of  being  kept  from 
falling. 

Our  readers  are  riot  to  understand  that  this  is  a  singular  instance 
of  the  vague,  inaccurate,  and  desultory  mode  in  which  Mr.  Wal- 
ton has  contrived  to  hi  I  his  two  volumes,  and  which  can  only  be 
conceived  by  those  who,  like  ourselves,  may  undertake  to  give  an 
abstract  of  them.  The  labour  we  have  undergone,  with  a  view 
to  collect  either  facts  or  observations  which  might  coalesce  into 
some  heads  or  general  topics,  bai  been  quite  harassing,  aud,  we 
regret  to  add,  unavailing.  Leaving,  therefore,  to  those  of  our  rea- 
ders who  may  feel  disposed  to  try  their  logical  powers,  the  Hercu- 
h  an  task  of  methodizing  Mr.  W  'altou**  book,  we  will  evert  our- 
tetses  in  clearing  up  one  point  at  least  among  the  many  which  he 
has  specified  in  his  title-page,  and  which  we  consider  of  the 
highest  Importance  at  this  moment;  that  is,  'the  present  state  of 
the  Spanish  colonies  with  respect  to  the  mother-country.'  In 
treating  this  subject  «e  may,  perhaps,  select  some  passages  of  Mr. 
Walton's  book,  to  prove  that,  had  he  limited  his  endeavours  to  a 
few  practical  observations  concerning  the  countries  which  he  visited, 
and  produced  a  well  digested  collection  of  travelling  memoirs, 
without  any  attempt  at  learning  and  science,  he  might  justly 
have  laid  claim  to  the  name  of  an  enlightened  merchant,  who  had 
stolen  some   moments,  from  the  occupations   of  trade,  in  order 

B3  to 
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to  add  his  mite  to  that  peculiar  stock  of  information  which  the 
literary  world  can  seldom  look  for  from  the  works  of  its  sedentary 
leaders. 

The  population  of  the  Spanish  colonies  may  be  considered  as 
divided  into  rive  classes  ;,  1st,  Spaniards  bom  in  Old  Spain;  idly, 
The  !  ndants  of  Europeans,  without  am  mixture  of  African  or 
Indian  blood,  called  Creoles;  Scfly,  The  different  races  of  Mulat- 
toeb  and  Mestizoes,  or  the  issue  of  the  crossings  of  the  European, 
Indian,  and  African  blood;  4t!ilv,  The  Indians  or  .Aborigines; 
5thly,  Tne  imported  African  slaves.  The  first  two  classes,  from 
Ifaeii  political  importance,  chiefly  deserve  our  attention. 

What  the  oil  Spaniards  are,  when  transplanted  to  their  American 
colonies,  or  what  peculiar  turn  their  national  character  takes  in 
that  particular  situation,  would  not  be  a  difficult  point  for  conjec- 
t'ii<  ,  even  if  we  were  deprived  of  facts  and  observation*.  Preju- 
dices are  strong  in  proportion  to  their  range,  and  evidently  derive 
activity  from  the  numbers  which  adopt  them.  Family  prejudices 
are  more  tenacious  than  those  of  individuals,  and  national  preju- 
dices exceed  both,  in  violence  and  duration.  ThOM  Tly, 
which  are  grounded  on  pretensions  to  superiority  over  a  particular 
set  or  nation,  are  so  early  imbibed  by  all  classes  of  the  state, 
so  indi  solidify  blended  with  even  individual  feeling,,  that  tlieir 
Conjoint  or  national  effects  are  astonishing,  even  V  ben  culture  has 
scarcely  left  any  visible  traces  of  them  in  the  common  intercourse 
of  life." 

\  \  e  may  conceive  whal  the  national  prejudices  of  the  Spaniards, 
with  respect  to  weir  colonies,  now  arc.  from  the  manner  in  which 
their  am  ,  and  the  authority  which 

the  i  tfiose  <  I  there  during  four 

centunes.  The  Spanish  adventurers  who  flocked  to  America,  im- 
jiu'duUeK  afi  i  ry  of  those  countries,  considered  tii 

in  the  light  of  a  wilderness  occupied  merely  by  four  and  two  looted 
game,  of  which  th  I  dispose  at  their  pi  The  avowed 

and  infinite  cruelties  which  tin  v  committed  without  the  least  feeling 
of  remorse,  would    demonstrate,   if  other   proofs  were   warn 
the  tiich  prevailed  for.  some  time  among  them.. 

the  irrationality  of  the  Indians. 

It  will  heea.sil\  conc«  tvecl  that  4e  overbearing  pride  of  the  first 
conquerors,  swelled  with  the  destruction  or  submission  of  the  In- 
chaus,  was  transmitted  in  full  force  to  the  adventurers  whom  the 
tli. i  I  of  living  [reel)  at  an  innc  aucc 

•vernment,  allured  to  those  iVnile  regions.    Those 
W.ho  ;  and  turbulent  character  was  scarcely  to  he  cm 

by   die  authority  of  a  powerful  sovereign,  must  ha\c  exerted  a 

dreadful 
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dreadful  sway  over  the  conquered  Indians.*  Every  Spaniard 
thought  himself  a  sovereign  from  the  moment  that  he  let  his  loot  on 
the  shores  of  America;  and  the  kings  of  Spain  would  have  soon 
lost  their  newly-acquired  dominions,  but  for  the  uncouiroulahle 
pride  of  the  adventurers,  which  operated  as  a  check  on  their  mutual 
ambition. 

The  first  generation  of  Creoles,  though  horn  upon  the  soil  of 
America,  naturally  considered  themselves  as  tree  Spaniards,  since 
they  could  boast  no  other  title  to  the  superiority  which  (hey 
claimed  over  the  Datives;  and  it  is  probable  that  many  years  elap- 
sed before  any  degree  of  national  interest  was  felt  by  those  new 
natives  of  the  American  continent.  Hut  when  they  began  to  mul- 
tiply, and  the  ties  of  parentage  between  litem  and  the  European 
Spaniards  were  successively  weakened — when,  in  the  course  of  C6S> 
luries,  the  natural  connexions  which  arise  from  a  native  soil,  made 
the  Creoles  consider  themselves  as  a  people,  seeds  a(  jealousy 
against  the  mother-country  sprung  up,  the  growth  of  which  uothing 
could  check  but  a  system  of  equity  and  moderation,  seldom,  if 
ever,  observed  by  any  government  with  respect  to  colonics  or  con- 
quered countries-  by  none  less  than  the  despotic  and  tyrannical 
court  of  Madrid. 

The  government  of  the  Spanish  colonies  was  entirely  confided  to 
the  hands  of  viceroys  and  captains -general,  who  had  under  them 
several  military  governors  and  iuteudants ;  the  administration  of 
justice  being  committed  to  the  /ludiencias  or  tribunals,  which  re- 
sided in  the  capitals,  and  were  presided  over  by  the  respective,  vice- 
roys and  captains-general.  The  people,  though  nominally  repre- 
sented by  the  CobUihs  or  town  corporations,  had,  in  fact,  no 
check  upon  the  authority  oi'  their  governors.  The  numbers  of  the 
audiencias  were  old  Spaniards,  and  partook  of  the  haughty  spirit 
which  considered  th«  Creoles  as  inferior  to  their  own  countrymen* 
With  respect  to  the  town  corporations,  nothing  could  be  more 
insignificant.  The  stats  were,  for  the  most  part,  filled  up  by  the 
court  of  Spain  :  several  were  the  property  OX  particular  families, 
and  all  of  them  were  '  onaidered  as  empty  honours,  with  which  the 
timid  ambitiou  of  some  wealthy  Creoles  might  be  amused. 

The  viceroy  was,  m  fact,  as  absolute  SI  the  monarch  whom  he 
represented;  and,  although  by  law  responsible  for  hit  conduct  to 
the  Council  of  Indies  resident  at  Madrid,  on  die  expiration  of  his 


•  The  ordrTf  n-liicli  Liu  OuSl  oMaintd  In  . .  in  lusnu   i  m  were 

openly  dUobeyert  at  Mexico,  and  •  q  ;it  Peru,  because  the  com  r  wiener 

•vos  sen!  wits  them  from  Sp&iu.  I  ' u  hariof  ibem  put  into  practice. 

and  iill  the  SpaaiiL  butorixui  <>f  that  lime,  «iv  lull  oi  die 

irbclliuut  aad  un^ovvrnuble  tluirun  CI  oi" t lit-  SptoSafdl  iu  Auiciica.    . 

a  4  commission. 
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commission,  the  same  laws  declared  tliat  the  viceroy  was  to  be 
obeyed  as  the  king  it)  person.  It  would  be  needless  to  expatiate 
Upon  the  futility  til  such  responsibility.  The  bope  nf  redress  is 
but  a  Feeble  consolation  for  actual  oppression,  even  when  the  re- 
dresser  is  at  hand.  Let  those,  then,  who  art;  not  blind  to  every 
ahu.se  of  power,  and  know  how  easily  it  is  made  the  instrument  of 
oppression  when  not  checked  by  some  effective  restraint,  consider 
what  sort  oT  government  the  Spaim'  its  must  have  enjoyed, 

Under  nine  European  Spaniards,  who  had  nothing  to  dread  but  an 
examination  of  their  conduct  at  two  thousand  leagues  distance 
from  (he  theatre  of  their  injustice. 

The  consequences  of  this  system  were  sufficiently  apparent.  Pro- 
sperity, and  its  foundation)  security,  were  only  to  be  found  in  interest 
and  favour.  The  crowds  of  ilatteiers  who  throned  the  palace  of 
the  Spanish  monarch  fell  infinitely  short  of  those  which  :>ur- 
rnunded  the  Vkeroi  pf  Mexico.  His  secretary  was  generally  the 
favourite,  the  mediator  through  whom  petitions  reached  the  idol; 
and  die  grants  descended  to  those  who  could  enforce  them  with  the 
most  suitable  offerings.  Dreadful  as  the  corruption  of  the  late 
court  of  Madrid  Was,  it  must  have  appeared  pure  and  exemplary 
when  compared  with  the  venality  of  the  viceroyal  courts  off 
Spanish  America. — That  honourable  exceptions  are  to  be  found 
among  the  Spanish  vi<  eroys,  we  are  far  from  bringing  into  question; 
but  how  cruelly  must  that  people  be  oppressed,  yvhosc  moments  of 
happiness  are  to  be  counted  by  exceptions  ! 

Oppression  cm  Sever  bear  equally  upou  all  classes,  and  espe- 
cially when  the  community  is  divided  into  casts,  as  in  Spanish 
America.  Without  speaking  of  those  which  are  constitutionally 
degraded,  as  the  Indians  and  BH  stiznes,  we  shall  merely  point  out 
the  effect  which  the  unlimited  powers  of  the  Spanish  governor! 
natural  I  v  produced  ou  that  numerous  and  powerful  class,  the  Spanish 
Creoles.* 

Those  who  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  character  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  two  rival  parties,  the  old  Spaniards  and  Creoles,  in 
Spanish  America,  will  rather  feel  inclined  to  wonder  at  the  extraor- 
dinary forbearance  of  the  latter,  than  at  the  war  which  they  are  now 
ist  the  former.  Let  it  be  considered  that  the  number 
of  Spaniard-*  in  the  colonies,  bears  no  proportion  to  the  creole 


•  we  thai]  i  ii>  .1  aeparata  discussion  ■bout  the  itatei 

In  din  i  is,   fur  tins  tie  at  nil.      Hut  we  do  m»l  DMtMd  t"  »aj 

ivtt. 

On  t*>c  contrary,  we  reckon  them  o  m  Ei  number,  iu  Spam** 

Anicriea,  is  nboul  Mven  BliBfl  ilian  DM  hhli  the  population  oi'lha 

country.     Enjoying  very  little  or  no  property,  they  are  ready  tu  CmUm  u»y  leaden 
who  will  conduct  them  it»  war  nyainkt  the  Spaniards. 

population; 
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population;*  that  these  Creoles,  bring  the  descendants  of  Spanish 
merchants,  enjoy  Considerable  wealth,  and  an  education  far  su- 
perior to  that  of  which  theif  rathers  COtlld  boast;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  veiv  i'e.v  of  their  rivals  have  the  least  title,  from  birth, 

cation,  or  any  oHm  i  circumstance,  to  that  superiority  which  they 
claim.  Exclusively  of  those  who  are  employed  in  the  higher 
situations  of  government,  the  Spaniards  who  resort  to  the  colonics 
to  acquire  a  fortune,  are,  with  few  exceptions,  a  low,  plodding 

of  people,  who  would  never  have  risen  from  the  humblest 
situations  had  they  remained  in  the  Peninsula ,  and  who  generally 
commence  their  operations  in  America,  in  the  same  way.     Bisc 

oriaa,  I  ialicia,  and  Catalonia,  1  DtOOi  swarms 

of  adventurers,   BJTtong  whom,  those  who  expected  to  begin  their 

I  career  behind  a  counter  in  one  of  the  shops  of  Vera  Cruz,  or 
Mexico,  thought  too  highly  of  themselves  to  associate  with  the  rest 
of  their  companions.  Hut  the  means  of  making  a  fortune  are  so 
easy  Ml  Spanish  America,  for  thosr  who  object  to  HO.  sort  of  occu- 
pation, that  there  is  hardly  one  of  these  adventurers  who,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  is  not  enabled  to  vie  in  riches  with 
tin-  rild  families  of  the  country.  At  first  they  limit  their  pride 
to  that  superiority  which  Spaniards  of  all  ranks  elnim  in  the  colo- 
nies, and  to  tin.-  privilege  Of  kidalgtda  or  nobility,  which  is  to  be 
I  found  even  among  Spanish  beggars:  but  no  sooner  have  they  ac- 
quired property, 'than  a  psat  of  it  is  deemed  to  purchase  honours 
at  the  court  of  Madrid.  The  wealthy  drudge  enjoys  them  behind 
hiscouuler;  and  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  people  of  this 
description,  in  their  tawdry  uniforms  of  captains,  or  colonels,  with 
a  badge  of  one  of  the  Orders  of  Spain  on  their  breasts,  sitting  in 
their  shops,  and  occasionally  helping  their  clerks  to  dispatch  the 
customers  who  come  for  a  yard  of  cloth  or  calico.i* 

While 

*  A»  the  common  census  makes  no  distinction  between  Creoles  and  Spaniard";,  it  is 
impruMblr  Co   uncertain   the  exact  number  of  each;  bi'tlhe  reader  nuyjud^e  linm  the 

following  data.    "  In  the  capita]  ol  log  io  ttweQuoerntioa  as  the  Count 

of  Kevillatpgedo,  in  every  10O  inhabitant*,  forty-nine  an-  Spanish  Creole*,  two  Spaniard* 
born   in    Europe,  ir  Artec  and  Otomitce  Indians,  and  twenty-live  people  of 

t'.'I'JUT."     Humboldt,  Bftak  ?,  C 

t  Mi.  Walton  hll  j  described  the  prejudices  which  the  employments  of  the 

European   advenmrt j|  cited  among  the  Creoles.     The  picture  is  correct  in  ail 

it*  pin>,  and  will  contribute  to  give  an  idenol the  lmbits  mid  manners  of  the  riv.il  parties. 

I' Tht-  Spaniard*  •>!  America  pnwrai  lew  of  ibo  component  trait*  of  their  European 
■::■.■••! .    I'u'  ol   ill'-  And  liusiiiii.  with  whom  al*o  they  most  assimilate. 

The  Creole  has   imbibed  against  thi  |   ibe  other  provinces  of  Spain,  peculiar 

prtjodicea,  derived  from  their  Icndim;  occupation*  and  manners.  A  native  mother  of 
the  country  oppose*  the  rUirriafil  of  her  dangbtw  Otfth  a  rich  Catalan,  bicaus"  he  has 
marte  hi*  fortune  bj  drawing  wine,  lelling  battel  mid  cheese,  and  is  lilthy  in  his  person; 
with  i be  Galliciau,  because  be  it  a  pUriiiinp  hard  working  pareoDi  aotj  the  uppollation 
of  GalUga  is  almost  synonymous  with  thui  of  ■  potter  in  every  province  in  Spain;  with 
the  Biscay  an,  because  he  is  boisterous  said  tyrannic,  partaking  of  the  peculiar  tinge  of 

his 
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While  the  proud  pretensions  of  this  gross  uneducated  party,  sup- 
ported by  the  Spaniards  in  power,  naturally  excite  dionfiMacftftOU 
in  the  creole  gentry,  the  oppressive  measures  which  they  promote 
against  the  interest  of  the  hmd,  cannot  fail  to  produce  haired,  and 
an  eager  thirst  for  revenge.  ITie  Spanish  merchants  of  America 
consider,  themselves  exclusively  entitled  to  the  profits  of  trade, — 
trade,  not  grounded  upon  the  mutual  advantages  of  buyer  and 
seller,  but  rather  an  oppressive  monopoly,  by  whirh  they  oblige  a 
whole  population  to  take  whatever  they  import  from  the  mother- 
country,  extorting  the  most  extravagant  prices,  by  all  the  means 
which  a  market  that  excludes  com  petition  can  afford. 

The  Spanish  merchants  were  not,  however,  the  only  monopolists  in 
the  liijlnninn.  The  government  which  supported  them  was  the  first 
to  derive  a  paltry  profit  from  shackling  the  industry  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. The  well  known  simile  of  the  savage,  who  cut  down  the  tree 
in  order  to  pluck  its  fruit,  (used  by  Montesquieu  to  exemplify  the 
effects  of  despotism,)  was  literally  applicable  to  the  Spanish  colo- 
nial system.  A  Spanish  colonist  could  not  enjoy  the  advantages 
so  lavishly  bestowed  on  those  beautiful  countries.  The  eyes  of  a 
suspicious  and  oppressive  government  were  constantly  watching  the 
progress  of  his  industry.  To  sow  or  plant,  he  was  not  to  consult 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  but  the  government.  Vines  and  olives,  the 
two  great  blessings  of  temperate  countries,  were  forbidden  to  grow 
in  his  fields,  by  proclamation.  Some  individuals  had  planted  vine- 
yards in  Mexico.  Whether  the  Viceroy  winked  at  this  infraction  of 
the  colonial  regulations,  or  was  Ignorant  of  it,  we  cannot  say;  the 
Spanish  merchants  however,  who  were  quicker  sighted,  gave  the 
alarm  to  their  correspondents  at  Cadiz.  Complaint  was  instantly 
■ado  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  whence  an  order  issued  for  root- 
ing up  the  vines,  in  pursuance  of  the  right  enjoyed  by  the  Cadiz 
merchants  of  administering  to  the  wants  of  the  American  people, 
at  their  own  discretion. 

It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  the  grievances  winch  the 
colonies  sum-nil,  from  the  combined  action  of  tyranny  and  mono- 
poly. Vague  and  desultory  as  Mr.  Walton's  account  of  it  appears 
to  be,  it  is  yet  more  than  sufficient  to  account  for  the  state  of  habi- 

rovinrc,  fiery,  impatient,  and  jc-ulom;  with  the  Castilian,  because  he  is  sullen,  re- 
at-rvwl,  opposed  to  shew  uiul  panda,  in  short  with  all  the  preopding,  tram  Hit  ir  peculiar 
jargon  ol  r  ,,on  ought  to  have  excepted  the   Castiihins, 

■who  speak  I  ii ;  i   but   in  the  A rid:ilu«iaii.  the  finds  a  gaiety,   spu 

and    cxpx  -iiial 

i  lor  Dot  den  be  oaDaofportuaand  \*  illar»; 

hcticr,  though  lev  rich,  &be  orders  dim.  daughter  marry  one  of  the  iV. 

.ii.l,,  the  officious  molhei  will  ulwuyh  pre-du<|*i«r  the  relation*,  by  telling  them 
thitt  hi*  fortune  ra  the  iudiK.Tun.nt,  but  thai  >he  hopes  ho  will  toon  give  up  hi*  •hop, 
wear  a  long  coat,  and  turn  a  gentleman.'    Vol.  9.  p.  69. 

tual 
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lual  discontent,  to  which  the  Creoles  were  imperceptibly  brought, 
not  less  by  this  palpable  injustice,  than  by  die  civilization  which 
the  natural  progress  of  human  societies  must  always  increase,  in 
spite  of  the  trammels  imposed  by  the  blindest  of  governments. 

While  die  Creoles  conceived  that  their  security  against  the  In- 
dians, the  negro  slaves,  and  the  mixed  casts,  depended  on  the 
union  of  the  whole  European  race,  the  Spaniards  could  oppress 
them  with  impunity.  From  this  principle,  Humboldt  very  satisfac- 
torily accounts  for  the  passive  state  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  during 
the  succession-war  in  Spain.  But  the  Indians  have  been  so  com- 
pletely subdued,  and  the  Creole  population  has  so  much  increased 
since  that  period,  that  the  same  tranquillity  and  passiveness  could 
not  be  looked  for,  when  the  late  shock  of  the  Spanish  throne 
awakened  them  to  the  hopes  of  bettering  their  condition. 

There  was  a  period,  when  the  whole  mass  of  native  population 
entertained  Mich  an  opinion  of  the  knowledge  and  power  of  the 
mother  country,  that  they  would  have  ahut  their  eyes  in  reverential 
awe,  to  whatever  injustice  she  might  commit;  but  the  political 
events  of  our  own  times  have  destroyed  all  traces  of  this  powerful 
illusion.  'Hie  American  war,  in  which  Spain  engaged  with  the 
most  unaccountable  degree  of  folly,  could  not  but  excite  ! lie  at- 
tention of  the  Spanish  Creoles.  They  must  h:ive  compared  their 
owu  situation  with  that  of  their  neighbours,  and  perceived  how 
much  more  galling  were  their  own  erievancetj  than  those  which 
produced  the  successful  resistance  of  the  English  colonies.  They 
must  have  reflected  on  the  inconsistency  and  injustice  of  the 
Spanish  government,  who  with  one  hand  was  helping  Knglish  sub- 
jects to  throw  off'  their  allegiance,  and  with  the  other,  binding 
its  own  in  the  most  intolerable  chains  ever  devised  by  oppression. 
About  that  period,  the  work9  of  the  French  philosophers  found 
their  way  into  Spanish  America,  in  despite  of  the  terrors  of  the  In- 
quisition. This  circumstance,  which  was  scarcely  noticed  at  the 
time,  proved  momentous  in  the  highest  degree,  and  amidst  silence 
and  obscurity,  operated  with  fearful  effect  in  undermining  the  fabric 
ism. 

Reading  is  one  of  those  pleasures  which  a  certain  degree  of  ease 
and  comfort  will  never  fan  to  generate  among  all  sorts  of  people. 
The  higher  classes  in  the  Spanish  colonies  had  long  arrived  at  that 
tatc  in  consequence  of  their  wealth*,  and  books  were  an  article  not 
a  little  in  request  amongst  them.  Books,  of  course,  wei  e 
put  in  the  assortment  of  those  cargoes  of  trash  of  all  kinds,  which 
were  constantly  soot  out  from  Spain  to  the  colonics.  \Yc  have 
ourselves  witnessed  the  making  up  of  these  literary  bales,  in  one  of 
the  principal  towns  of  Spain,  and  could  scarcely  repress  ilic  feetimn 
of  indignation  and  pity,  which  arose  from  inspecting  the  works  se- 
lected 
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lected  for  this  purpose.  The  glass  heads  which  the  first  adventurer! 
bartered  for  gold  with  the  simple*  tribes  of  Indians,  were  real  trea- 
sures in  coin]  literary  tilth  which  the  Spaniards  ex- 
ported to  the  colonies,  with  the  certainty  of  selling  it  at  ibe  most 
extravagant  pi  u  i 

With  die  inconsistency  peculiar  to  despotic  governments,  univer- 
sities had  been  established  lit  Mexico  and  Lima,  to  which  eveu 
professors  of  mathematics  were  appointed.  Thus,  while  they  ex- 
alted the  thirst  for  knowledge,  they  foolish  ted  that  the 
American  youth  would  be  still  contented  to  seek  it  in  those  pot 
of  ignorance  and  superstition  which  had  been  prescribed  to  them. 

The  consequences  of  such  a  system  may  be  easily  gnesecdi 
No  sooner  had  the  works  of  the  French  philosophers  found  their 
way  into  the  colonies,  than  they  were  read  with  an  avidity  be;.ond 
expression.  The  facility  with  which  their  general  principles  are 
seized,  the  common-place  knowledge  with  which  they  enabl< 
people  to  shine  in  conversation,  the  contempt  and  hatred  which 
they  breathe  against  v.  hat  they  denominate  oppression,  occasioned 
them  to  be  looked  on  as  invaluable  treasures,  The  danger  which 
attended  their  perusal,  naturally  enhanced  the  interest  which  they 
excited.  There  are  instances  of  people  who  retired  from  all  sorts 
of  business  into  the  country,  to  devote  themselves  wholly  to  the 
study  ot  the  French  political  and  moral  writers. 

We,  Who  have  witnessed  the  effect  of  their  doctrines  in  this  free 
and  happy  country,  during  the  ferment  of  the  French  Revolution, 
when  they  threatened  to  overthrow  the  majestic  fabric  of  our 
constitution,  may  easily  conceive  how  they  must  have  operated 
where  ever)-  civil  and  religious  institution  tends  to  countenance  the 
bold  assertions  of  those  artful  apostles  of  anarchy  and  atheism. 

It  would  be  difficult  without  these  premises,  to  account  for  the 
contrast,  which  Humboldt  observed  between  the  people  of  the  in- 
terior provinces  of  Mexico,  and  the  enlightened  classes  of  the 
capital.  This  part  of  his  work  deserves  the  attention  of  our  readers, 
as  it  will  be  a  clue  to  the  knowledge  of  the  character  and  prince, 
of  the  present  disturbances,  of  which  we  now  hasten  to  give  a 
passing  sketch. 

1  The  warns  European  and  Spaniard  arc  become  synoniraous  in 
Mexico  and  Peru.  The  inhabitants  of  the  remote  provinces  have  There- 
fore a  difficulty  in  conceiving,  that  there  can  be  Europeans  who  do  not 
speak  their  language;  and  they  consider  this  ignorance  as  a  mark  of 
low  extraction,  because  every  where  around  them,  all,  except  the  very 
h'wi  i  the  people,  speak  Spanish.     Better  acquainted  with  the 

history  of  the  sixteenth  century,  than  with  thai  of  oar  own  times,  they 
imagine  that  .Spain  continues  to  possess  a  decided  pjmondsnncs  OVOf 
the  rest  of  Europe.    To  them,  the  Peninsula  appears  the  very  centre  of 

European 
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European  civilisation : — Ii  is  otherwise  with  the  Americans  of  the  capi- 
tal, Those  of  them  vannse  ed  nith  French  cw  English  litera- 
ture, full  easily  into  a  contrary  extieme,  ami  have  a  Mill  D  •  >ur- 
ahle  opinion  Ol  the  in -.ihci  country  than  the  French  had,  at  a  time 
wbeil  communication    was  less    frequent  hetueea  Spain  Olid  the  rest  ill 

I'.urope.    They  prefer  strangers  from  other  countries  to  tlie  Spaniards; 

and   they   fritter  themselves   with  the  "!<■:'.  that  intellectual  cultivation 

made  more  rapid  progress  in  the  colonies,  than  in  the  Peninsula. *■ 

The  public  opinion  bein?"thns  dh tided  with  respect  to  tlie  mo- 
ther-country, it  18  evident  that  if  the  Inst  class  lost  their  enthusiasm 
I'm  Spain,  they  Blight  ensil>  be  led  into  rebellion  In  that  more  en- 
lightened part  of  tin:  community,  who  despised  and  hated  Inr 
government. 

'I 'he  news  of  the  invasion  of  the  French,  together  with  that  of  the 
captivity  of  the  king*  and  the  resignation-  of  Bayonne,  produced  a 
kind  of  stupor,  which  pervaded  the  whole  population  of  Spanish 
America;  but  tin  000  followed  by  a  general  eiithusiasm  in 

fav.uir  of  the  mother  cuiun.  The  pievailmg  sentiments  were 
ablionence  of  tin-  I'm  SIM  h,  Mid  ilesiro  to  support  the  Spaniards 
against  their  lyrannv  ami  injustice.  If  we  wanted  argumeuts  to 
confirm  tin-  correctness  oi  Humboldt s  description,  we  should  find 
a  very  strong  one  iu  the  confidence  with  which  Uie  Americans 
looked  for  a  speedy  and  successful  issue  to  the  Spanish  cause. 
If  there  were  any  who  doubled  of  that  success,  they  were  to  be 
found  among  the  higher  clashes,  and  even  among  the  Spanish  autho- 
rities. Those  who.  according  to  Humboldt,  considered  Spain  just 
as  if  only  a  day  had  passed  since  the  battle  of  Tavia,  hourly  ex- 
pected to  hear  of  tlie  patriotic  armies  having  reached  Pans,  and  of 
Buonapat'i  being  :i  prisoner  at  Madrid. 

Few  examples  can  be  found  of  such  an  attachment  between, 
what  might  be  railed,  two  nations,  as  that  which  was  evinced  by 
the  American  population  towards  the  mother-country.  The  opi- 
nion iu  favour  of  supporting  Spain  was  so  general  and  decided,  that 
not  a  single  voice  was  heard  from  tlie  discontented  Creoles,  who 
had  been  long  meditating  a  revolution.  Had  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment acted  wisrK,  the  French  invasion- would  have  strengthened 

tlie  ties  of  union  between  Spain  and  her  colonies;  and  what  force 
bad  at  first  established, friendship,  gratitude,  and  compassion  would 
have  sanctioned,  and  confirmed  for  centuries. 

The  news  of  the  general  insurrection  of  Spain  reached  Mexico 
on  the  29tb  July,  1808.    The  enthusiasm   which  it  had  produced 

BS  still  in  full  force,  when  the  arrival  of  two  deputies  from  the- 
Junta  of  Seville   was  announced,    who  were  come  to  chum    the 


•  Humboldt's  New  Spain,    liuols.?.  c.  rn, 
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sovereign  command  of  Spanish  America  for  that  corporation, 
which  had  assumed  the  title  of  Supreme  Gttbei  unlive  Junta  uj  Spain 
and  tin'  Indies.  Such  was  the  general  disposition  in  favour  of  the 
Feuiusuhi,  that  it  appears  probable,  from  the  documents  before 
us,  that  the  Mexicans  would  have  acceded  to  the  demands  of  the 
Junta,  if,  during  the  deliberation  of  a  meeting  of  the  public  autho- 
rities, which  die  Vieeroy  had  convened,  dispatches  had  not  arrived 
from  London,  iu  which  the  deputies  of  the  Junta  of  Asturias  an- 
nounced their  installation,  and  warned  the  Mexicans  expressly 
against  the  pretension  of  the  Andalusian  Junta.  We  may  easily 
conceive  how  this  !  i -lvalmip  must  have  affected  the  opinion 

which  the  Mexicans  hud  formed  of  the  spirit  of  the  Spanish  Re- 
volution. 

The  resignations  of  the  royal  family  produced  no  diminut: 
of  American  loyalty.  The  acclamations  of '  Ferdinand  the  Seventh' 
were  as  sincere  as  they  were  general:  but  the  blind  submission 
which  the  old  Spaniards  demanded  for  whoever  called  himself  his 
representative  in  the  Peninsula,  was  not  10  readily  accoreed.  In 
Mexico,  (for  we  shall  give  the  precedence  to  the  history  of  the  revo- 
lution of  that  put  of  America,)  the  CubUdo,  or  town  corporation, 
had  suggested  the  propriety  of  forming  a  Junta  which  should  go- 
vern that  kingdom  in  the  name  of  the  captive  sovereign.  'ITie 
Viceroy  appeared  inclined  to  the  measure,  and  the  old  Spaniards 
were  in  consequence  determined  to  depose  him.  Had  this  chief 
made  use  of  his  power,  and  ordered  to  the  capital  the  troops 
which,  to  the  number  of  twelve  thousand,  were  stationed  between 
Mexico  ami  \  era  Ciuz,  the  country  would  probably  have  been 
spared  the  horrors  which  are  now  laying  it  waste.  But  the  Vice- 
roy liad  no  tixed  plan:  he  was  old,  aud  wauled  vigour :  he  | 
besides  afraid  of  exciting  suspicions  against  his  loyalty,  and  had 
even  proposed  to  resign  his  authority. 

This  weakness  was  soon  perceived  by  the  Spaniards.  On 
the  wealthiest  merchant*  among  them,  a  personal  enemy  of  the 
Viceroy,  was  placed  at  die  head  of  the  conspiracy.  'I he  offioen 
who  were  to  command  the  guard  on  the  appointed  day,  were 
bribed;  and  this  person,  followed  by  about  two  hundred  Spaniards, 
taken  from  ihe  shops  of  Mexico,  entered  the  I  die  \  iceroy 

at  midnight,  without  resistance,  and  Mitfllg  lorn  and  his  lady,  Com- 
mitted the  latter  to  a  nunnery,  and  the  foiniei  to  die  piisou  of  the 
Inquisition. 

The  /fudienriut  or  supreme  court  of  jtistil  !v  sup- 

ported this  measure,  and  the  imprisonment  of  the  \  iceroy  was  an- 
nounced to  the  public,  together  with  the  circumstance  of  their 
bliffllg  taken  upon  themselves  to  nominate  a  new  1  Though 

no  disturbance  followed  this  act  of  violence,  the  Creoles  were  by 

uo 
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no  means  pleased  or  satisfied  with  it:  not  that  they  had  any  parti* 
cular  fondness  for  the  deposed  Viceroy,  but  because  the  power 
which  the  Spaniards  were  assuming  was  now  become  intolerable 
to  them. 

When  the  news  of  this  event  readied  the  Peninsula,  the  Central 
Junta  was  still  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  that  tranquil  .slumber  at 
Sevdle,  during  which  the  French,  trembling  for  their  safety,  and 
hopeless  of  succour,  on  account  of  the  Austrian  war,  found  leisure 
to  recover  their  spirits,  and  recruit  their  armies.  On  hearing 
that  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico  had  been  brought  a  prisoner  to  Spam 
upon  suspicion  of  treachery,  the  joy  of  the  Junta  was  unbounded. 
It  never  occurred  to  them  to  examine  the  grounds  of  accusation ; 
nor  did  they  once  condescend  to  reflect  how  greatly  the  ties  of  sub- 
ordination must  be  relaxed,  when  a  handful  of  person:-,  under  no 
legitimate  authority,  could  force  the  seat  of  government,  and  seize 
the  chief  magistrate  with  impunity,  'lite  Junta  was  weak,  and  of 
course  suspicious:  a  denunciation  therefore,  in  any  shape,  was 
welcome  to  them. 

Meanwhile  advices  of  the  ferment,  which  was  rapidly  spreading 
through  the  colonies,  arrived  by  every  packet.  The  declarations 
of  their  attachment  had  been  sincere;  but  some  time  had  now  elap- 
sed, and  as  the  first  impressions  of  sympathy  grew  fainter,  the  co- 
lonists began  to  reflect  upon  their  situation,  and  to  grow  weary  of 
the  protracted  hopes  of  that  amelioration  which  had  been  promised 
►  them  iu  the  most  positive  terms.  The  Central  Junta  conceived 
bat  the  rejyetition  of  these  promises  would  be  sufficient  to  lull  them 
again  into  apathy;  and  a  pompous  proclamation  was  issued  iu 
which  the  colonies  were  declared  equal  to  the  mother-country,  and 
the  Spanish  Aim  id,  in  direct  terms,  that  '  they  belonged 

to  nobody ;  and  that  they  were  masters  of  their  own  I 

What  this  fate  would  have  been,  had  the  cause  of  Spain  been 
crowned  widi  the  early  success  which  was  anticipated,  it  is  need- 
less now  to  conjecture*  Injustice,  however,  to  the  Americans, 
we  must  say,  that  from  the  sentiments  which  they  constantly  mani- 
fested with  regard  to  Spain,  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude  that 
they  would  have  continued  faithful  to  her,  if  the  unhappy  course 
jf  events  hi  the  Peninsula,  and  the  more  unhappy  .system  of  the 
crural  government  had  not  obliged  them  to  take  those  steps  which 
live  progressively  conducted  thetn  to  a  slate  of  open  rebellion. 

in  hud  elapsed  since  the  Spanish  Americans  had  heard 
of  the  Victories  of  Bayl.-n,  Valencia,  &c.  and  of  the  unprincipled 
invader  oi    tin  ,i  niolher-couutry  being  driven  to  collect  his  scat- 
tered forces  behind  the  Ebro.     A  Supreme  Government  had  been 
ami  every  blessing  wat  hoped  from  the  political  principles 
Vhich  its  members  had  ostensibly  adopted.     But  w  bile  die  distance 

of 
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of  the  scene  raised  die  expectations  of  the  Spanish  Amo 
the  highest  pitch,  and  they  were  daily  expecting  to  hear  fit  the  res- 
toration of  Ferdinand  the  Seventh,    news  arrived  that  Buooa parte 
Was  master  of  Madrid]  that  the  Central  Junta  bad  with  difficulty 
escaped  to  Andalusia;  tliat  several  generals  had  been  massacred 

by  then  troops  on  a  suspicion  of  disaffection:  that  others,  afflOOg 
whom  was  Mm  la,  had  openly  betrayed  their  country;  ami  that 
the  ptlblk  opinion  had  scarcely  any  one  in  whom  it  could  ven- 
ture to  repeat  (be  '-lightest  confidence,  'lliough  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  Americans  must  have  heen  proportioned  to  the  exalta- 
tion of  tluir  hopes,  nota  symptom  of  commotion  appeared  through 
the  whole  extent  of  the  Spanish  colonies.  Supplies  were  regularly 
dispatched  to  the  mother-country  ;  subscriptions  raised  among  all 
classes  of  people ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  their  loyally  had  increased 
with  the  misfortunes  of  their  European  brethren.  These  misfoi- 
lunes  were  attributed  to  treason,  and  the  opinion  of  the  Spanish 
superiority  remained  un.-ha: 

The  Austrian  war  restored  them  to  the  plenitude  of  their  first 
hopes,  and  the  new*  of  the  victory  of  Talavera  came  in  time  to  con- 
firm them.  But,  alas  !  this  was  hut  a  passing  gleam  of  sunshine — a 
long  period  of  gloom  rapidly  followed  : — the  Spanish  armies  com- 
pletely defeated;  the  Juntas  of  Seville  and  Valencia  protesting 
against  the  Central  Government;  the  brave  Romana  publishing  a 
manifesto,  in  which  the  power  of  the  Supreme  Government  wan 
declared  illegal  1  All  mil  regularly  dispatched,  and  carefully  spread 
through  the  colonies  by  the  discontented  parlies  of  the  Peninsula, 
naturally  weakened  their  Confidence,  and  gave  the  first  shock  to 
their  enthusiasm. 

The  decisive  blow  was  now  impeudiug.  The  French  had  dis- 
persed the  whole  Spanish  army  at  Ocana,  and  nothing  coidd  stop 
them  in  their  way  to  Andalusia.  The  boasted  works  01  Sierra  Mo- 
rena  were  found  to  be  a  deception  on  the  people,  and  the  French 
entered  Seville  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  while  the  members  ol  the 
Central  Junta,  disposed,  and  insulted  itttl  II  flight,  could  scan  ilv 
escaj>e  the  popular  fury.  These  men,  publicly  proclaimed  as 
traitors,  assembled  in  the  isle  of  Leon,  and  still  trembling  at  the 
death,  with  which  they  had  been  threatened,  hastened  to  de| 
their  powers  in  the  hands  of  a  regeiv  D  by  themselves. 

A  government  thus  fi.rmed,  was  little  calculated  to  re-esta- 
blish the  confidence  of  the  colonies  j  i  ious,  indeed,  Mere  the 
members  of  their  weakness,  that  they  did  in»t  dare  to  commu- 
nicate the  ir  installation  to  them,  before  they  had  been  countenan- 
ced by  a  manifesto  of  tin  merchants  of  Cadiz;  a  Species  "I 
port  which,  while  it  ensured  tin m  the  attachment  of  the  Spam  li 
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factors  in  the  colonies,  was  certain  to  produce  the  contempt  and 
abhorrence  of  the  rest  of  the  people. 

The  Spaniards  themselves  moat  have  foreseen  the  consequence* 
of  these  events.  Caracas  was  the  first  province  where  the  news 
arrived,  and  the  first  also  to  effect  a  revolution.  A  month  after, 
the  information  reached  Bvenoa  Avres,  and  a  similar  event  took 
place.  The  fermentation  now  began  to  spread  through  the  southern 
continent:  the  alarm  of  the  Old  Spaniards  was  general,  hut  instead 
of  inspiring  them  With  a  spirit  of  moderation,  it  seemed  to  em- 
bitter their  ainmnsiiies  a'jaiust  the  natives.  The  governor  of  the 
province  of  Socorro,  in  the  kingdom  of  Sta.  l;e,  ordered  the 
military  to  fire  on  the  unarmed  people,  who  had  assembled  to  pe- 
tition him.  An  immense  multitude  Hocked  from  the  neighbour- 
ing country  to  revenge  this  act  of  cruelty  ■  the  governor  took  refuge 
in  a  convent,  where  lie  was  surrounded  and  taken.  Auother  insult 
from  an  European  had  a  similar  effect  in  the  capital  of  Sta.  Fe. 
Quito  became  I  Mane  of  carnage*  Cartagena  formed  a  Junta 
which  deprived  the  governor  of  his  command.  Lima  was  threat- 
en ii  with  an  insurrection;  and  every  thing  announced  that  a  ge- 
neral explosion  was  at  hand. 

rI1iat  these  commotions  were  the  effect  of  some  general  causes, 
and  not  of  partial  intrigues,  is  evident  from  the  simultaneous  move- 
ments in  provinces  which  have  scarcely  any  communication,  such 
as  the  Caracas  and  Bulihs  Avres.  These  two  provinces  knew 
nothing  of  each  other's  revolution  till  some  months  after  it  was 
effected.  Had  both  been  the  consecpience  of  the  same  plan,  the 
leaden  would  not  have  failed  to  cheer  the  public  expectation  with 
the  hopes  at  least  of  having  partners  in  their  enter  prize. 

But  although,  wherever  the  insurrection  broke  out,  the  mass  of  the 
Creoh-  population  had  eagerly  dec -larrd  in  its  favour,  they  were  far 
from  intending  a  total  separation  fioin  the  mother-country.  'Hie 
motives  alleged  at  the  same  moment  in  the  most  distant  provinces, 
bear  an  cxtiaordinary  similarity,  and  shew  that  they  were  the  ge- 
nuine expression  of  the  public  opinion.  '  The  Supreme  Govern- 
ment of  the  Peninsula  [they  said,)  has  been  declared  infamous  and 
treacherous  :  the  members  of  it  are  even  accused  by  the  people  of 
Spain,  of  having  betrayed  the  country  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
Can  we  then  trust  to  the  BUttpicfOUS  offspring  of  such  a  corrupted 
•*  ?  Shall  we  wait  till  they  chuse  to  make  their  peace  with 
•napaite,  \v.  bi  trayfog  us  into  his  bands?   It  was  owing  to  our 

decided  d«  termination    that  the  orders  sent  from  Rayonue   by  the 
i.  h  ruler  were  not  put  into  execiftkm  by  our  European  gover- 
nors.   They  were  then  ready  to  submit  to  his  treachery.    They 
will  BCurcetj  he-  less  M  now,  when  they  have  lost  all  hopes  of  suc- 
ding  iu  die  Peninsula.     But  setting  all  this  aside,  how  can  the 
vol.  vii.  NO.  xiv.  s  ephemeral 
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ephemeral  governments  of  Spain  pretend  to  rule  us,  when  the}1  are 
manifestly  incompetent  to  direct  the  people  among  whom  tin  v 
dwell  !  If  they  represent  Ferdinand  the  Seveuth,  let  them  exen 
iheir  power  over  those  who  have  elected  them — -we  will  do  tho 
same  in  our  own  country — we  will  create  a  government  in  the  name 
of  our  heloved  sovereign,  and  that  we  will  obey.  Our  brethren  pf 
the  Peninsula  shall  have  our  aid,  our  friendship,  and  our  good 
wishes' 

Such  is  the  tenor  of  all  the  early  proclamations  of  the  insur- 
gents of  Spanish  America  ■  We  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  thej 
contained  ihe  genuine  sentiments  of  the  leaders;  but  they  evi- 
dently were  a  correct  statement  of  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  the 
people.  The  difference  of  opinion  which  divided  the  Creole* 
with  respect  to  the   mother-country,  and  which   we  have  notii 

from  Humboldt,  was  certainty  the  cause- of  this  forbearance  in  the 

chiefs  of  the  revolution.  They  hated  the  Spanish  government,  and 
were  l<n  the  most  part  Oldest  and  enthusiastic  admirers  of  the  me- 
taphytfcal  principle  of  liberty,  winch  they  hud  imbibed  from  tlie 
French  publications ;  hut  tlu-y  uru-  obliged  to  field  to  the  more 
general  opinion  of  their  countrymen,  who  were  heartily  attached 
to  Ferdinand  the  Seventh,  and  had  a  gr«  for  Spain,  which 

the  misconduct  of  her  revolul  mentfl  had  only  weak- 

ened, after  two  \eais  of  perpetual  disappointment     Instead  of  fos- 
tering this  excellent  dispositioo,  the  Spanish  government  listi  p 
only  to  the  dictates  of  wounded  pride,  anil  adopted  BVerv  im  aaUffl 
thai  was  calculated  to  alienate   the  well  disposed,  and  strengthen 
tin    party  of  their  inveterate  enemies. 

The  first  step  of  tin •  Regency,  upon  hearing  of  the  occurrence 
of  Caracas,  was  to  declare   thi  eedings  rebellious,  and  to 

blockade  their  ports.  The  declaration  itself  was  conceived  in  the 
most  violent  and  OUtrag  DSSj   the  govemoiff  of  the  surround- 

ing  districts 'Wore  ordered  to  atop  all  communication  with  the  in- 
surgent provinces,  and  to  intercept  their  supplies.  The  effect  of 
ti.at  unfeeling  and  insulting  d<  -   to  increase  the  contempt 

of  :i '_<i\ctnment  which,  while  ii  icd  to  court  the  protection 

of  a  haudful  of  merchant*  in  the  Peninsula,  was  thundering 
geanc.e  against  two  millions  of  people,  who  had  the  Atlantic  be- 
tween them  and  d  uded  inaatera.     In  fact,  the  ragencj  waa. 
the  mere  t  >•  I  of  the  Cndiz  merchantS|.aud  the  orders — tlie  diet  i 
of  their  alarmed  avarice.     A  singular  fact,  which  we  have  it  in 
power  to  state,   made  this  sufficiently  evident  in  tlie  ey.es  of  the 
Spanish  Aniciicaus. 

So   strong  was    the    persuasion  of  the  enlightened  part  of   I 
Spanish  people,   that  the  news  of  the  dispersion   of   the   Central 
Junta  would  excite  commotions  iu  Amctica,  that  Uic  regencj,  in 
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spite  of  its  short  sighted  policy,  found  it  necessary  to  do  something 
iu  favour  of  (lho  colonies,  which  might  reconcile  them  to  their  go- 
!  '•iimu-nt,  and  preserve  their  uniou  with  Spain.  The  measure  of 
granting  iIk  id  a  free  trade  was  proposed  by  the  minister  of  the  Indies, 

id  ardently  seconded  by  bis  uoder-socrelaiyi  i  man  distinguished 

ii»  ''  Utioo  of  Spam  for  his  zeal  ;md  patriotism.     This  was  a 

days  alter  the  installation  of  the  regency  when  the  pew  govern* 
Kt,  though  timid  end  irresolute^  Qtiroly  submitted  to  the 

yoke  of  the  mercantile  Junta  of  Cadi/.  The  measure  was  put  m 
practice  ni'icr  the  pititul,  intriguing  manner  of  tlie  old  court.  The 
Order  iraa  signed  by  the  minister  and  sc<  :  telly  printed  ;  precautious 
were  then  taken  to  send  it  with  the  Same  secreCJ  to  the  colonies, 
that  when  the  merchants  c;une  to  the  knowledge  of  it,  it  might  be 
too  Jate  to  repeal  it.  The  whole  transaction*  however,  transpired; 
and  the  rage  .of  the  mercantile  junta  knew  no  bounds.  The  re- 
gBUtfl  were  intimidated,  and  Submitted  to  the  disgrace  of  charging 
their  minister  and  his  uudrr-secrctary  with  having  forged  the  order. 
Both  of  them  were  arrested  ;  a  counter  order  was  issued,  and  the 
two  prisoners  were  then  set  ;it  liberty,  without  any  farther  inquiry. 
Bui  the  most  lamentable  pad  of  the  Aweri  ilutionwas 

in>w  at  hand.  The  kingdom  of  Mexico  bad  enjoyed  an  apparent 
tranquillity  since  the  conspiracy  of  the  Spaniards  against  the  \icc- 
roy.  The  Central  Junta  had  given  (he  civil  command  of  that 
kingdom  to  the  archbishop,  who,  though  an  European  by  birth, 
was  beloved  by  the  Creoles  for  his  moderation.  The  Spanish  go- 
vernment had  happily  stumbled  on  one  good  measure;  the  rest, 
however,  were  calculated  to  increase  the  >n. 

The  V  ie.eroy  had  been  deposed  merely  because  he  appeared  fa- 
vourable to  the  plan  of  erecting  a  junta  for  the  government  of 
Mexico,  when  Spain  was  without  a  supreme  power.  The  Spaniards 
of  tlie  capital,  who  had  d<  feated  mis  plan,  were  already  become 
•unpopular  from  tibfi  into.\icaiion  of  success;  when  intelligence  ar- 
rived that  the  Central  Junta  had  lavished  00  mam  its  highest  ho- 
nours. The  State  of  the  Creoles  bw  line  intolerable  when,  iu  addi- 
tion to  the  insults  which  they  had  borne,  their  friend  the  archbi- 
shop was  removed  from  the  command  ;  ami  the  high  court  of 
justice,  whom  they  considered  as  their  most  violent  enemies,  made 
temporary  governors  of  the  kingdom,  until  the  arrival  of  the  viceroy 
Venegas,  nominated  by  the  new  regency  of  Cadiz. 

Although  the  regular  forces  of  Mexico  had  checked  the  spirit  of 
itiMirircuou,  those  who  know  the  state  of  civilisation  at  which 
that  kingdom  has  arrived,  and  which  puts  it,  according  to  Hum- 
boldt, at  the  bead  of  the  Spanish  colonies  in  every  respect,  will 
cast  \  suppose  that  discontented  anil  ent<  i prising  individuals  could 
uot  be  wanting,  who  would  watch  every  opportumtv  of  shaking  off 
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several 
i   one"  among  the  milit  lergy,  and  even  among  the  monks 

Of  New  Spain.-     The  most  conspicuous  was  a  country  vicar  of  the 
uame  of  Mi'.liilL"',  win  atuable  living  in  Dolores,  a  i 

sidei'uble  town  in  the  province  of  Vulladoiid  Mechoacan.     Hidalgo 
was  a  man  of  DO  vulgar  talents,  and  of  a  knowledge  ret  r  to 

that  of  tlie  clergy  of  New  Spain;  this,  as  was  commonly  the  case, 
had  excited  suspicions  of  his  oithodoxv     We  find  thai  be  had 
been  accused  to  the  Inquisition,  but  had  the  good  fortune  or 
art  to  remove  their  jealousy.     He  had  thoroughly  gained  the  af- 
fections of  the   Indians.  whom   he  had   taken  great  pains  to 
lighten.     S. ■■.  , ,.|  uiuiui'ih  tones  had  risen  by  his  cure,  and  he  I 

.  foundry  of  cannon,  alleging  the  imn  m- 

tage  which  might  accrue  to  the  crown  from  it,  there  being  some 
nch  copper  mines  in  Lhe  neighbourhood  of  his  pariab. 

When  the  VicetOj  was  deposed  b\  the  Spaniards  of  Mexico,  the 
troop,  constantly  stationed,  in  times  of  war.  between  that  capital 
and  vcfraCraa,  to  prevent  any  attempt  which  oar  cruisers  might 
make  on  thru  const,  were  ordered  into  the  interior.  The  regiment 
of  cavalry  de  la  Revna  was  sent  to  San  Miguel  el   Oi  po- 

pulous town   in  the   vicinity  of  Dolores.     Three  captains  of  the 
names  of  AllenuY,  Ahhuua,  and  Abasolo,  wh  in  thai  i 

meat]  were  natives  of  the  place,  and  friends  of  the  vicar  Hidalj 
whom    they    readily  joined.     Their  act] 

disseuiinatnui  at, and  pourtraviug,  with  the  darkest  colour1--, 

whatever  tended  to  alienate  me  minds  of  tlie  natives,  in  the  actual 
circumstances  of  Spain. 

Allcude  was  sent  to  Qucrctaro,  one  of  the  most  considerable 
tow  of  Mi-xii  o,  where  he  ret muted  a  gieat  num- 

ber of  bartizans.    The  Spania  that  something  was  in 

agitation  among  •  Jes,  and  their  suspicions  fell  upon  the 

mayor  or  corregidor  of  the  town.     Information  was  sent  b 
ot  ihe   Acuerdo,  or  corporation,   which  wsfs,  at  that   time,  split 
into  two  parties.     Those   who  received   it   concealed   it  from  the 

t,  and  privately  advised  the  Spaniards  of  Qderetaro  to  act,  with 
respect  to  the  corregidor,  as  those  of  the  capital  had  with  the 
viceroy.  The  corregidor  y  seized  and  Bent  t<>  Mex- 
ico.   Tin-  sec I  instance  of  insubonl in  I  contempt  of  the 

law — this  trampling  upon  all  authority  in  the  person  of  a  magis- 
trate who  proved  to  be  innocent  of  the  crime  impi 
furnished  a  new  pretence  to  iho  chiefs  of  the  insurrection  for  in 

,  iitdful  of  Spaniards  who  eoi 
men  aperior  to  all  established  authort! 

gas  was   r  rived  at  Yen  Cruz,  and  the  report" 

bringing  new  honours  for  the  enemies  of  the  late  viceroy,  Yturri- 

garay, 
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garay,  inflamed  ihe  whole  creole  population.  Hidalgo  and  his  as- 
sociates, indignant  at  this  fresh  outrage,  and  dreading  itae  discovery 
of  their  plan,  determined  to  hasten  its  execution,  ©n  the  17th  of 
September,  isin,  the  viear  assembled  the  Indian*  to  n  sermon,  the 
drift  of  which  was  to  point  OQt  the  tyranny  of  'he-  Europeans,  the 
stale  to  which  tlie  treachery  of  the  Spaniards  had  brought  the  Pe- 
ninsula, and  the  danger  of  being  delivered  up  to  the  French  or  the 

English,  who  wouid  assuredly  extirpate  the  holy  eatholie  religion. 

Nothing  could  more  strongly  affect  the  minds  of  the  poor  In- 
dians. Ignorance  is  a  soil  where  superstition  Htiii.cs  deep  j  and 
the  showy  rites  of  Catholicism,  together  with  the  visible  objects  of 
its  worship,  have  so  completely  secured  the  affections  of  the  Ame- 
rican Indians,  that  they  suhmit  to  be  implicitly  governed  at  the  Bod 
of  a  priest.  Hidalgo  ended  his  discourse  with  calling  his  Indians 
to  aims;  and  to  arms  they  flew  with  incredible  fury.  Allende  ap- 
peared at  the  side  of  Hidalgo,  and  thev  led  the  nioh  to  the  town  of 
St.  Miguel  el  Grande,  where  die  houses  ot  the  Spaniards  were  pil- 
laged. No  sooner  was  the  insurrection  at  Dolores  known,  than  the 
mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  extensive  kingdom  o#  Mechoacan 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  Hidalgo-.  Three  regmienfs  of 
veterans  joined  his  standard,  the  towns  of  Salamanca  and  Valla- 
dolid  fell  into  his  hands.  Wherever  he  appeared,  crouds  of  [ndi 
flocked  to  his  army.  The  wealthy  town  of  (iuanaxuato,  in  the 
vicinity  of  which  lay  the  richest  mine  of  Mexico,  supplied  him 
with  five  millions  of  dollars.  The  insurgents  possessed  every  thing 
but  discipline  and  good  leaders. 

Meanwhile  Venegas,  who  hud  now  taken  possession  of  his  com- 
mand at  Mexico,  was  not  wanting  to  himself.  lie  seemed  the 
town  of  Queretaro,  which  may  he  c  maiden d  as  the  key  to  Mexico. 

He  awed  into  submission  the  Creoles  <>f  the  capital  by  forming  a 

camp  with  his  troops  without  the  walls.    ThegoVei  St.  Luis 

Potosj,  and  Guadalaxc  I  the   militia  bf  the;  COtinfrV;  and 

even  the  wealthy  Creoles  of  the  principal    towns    supported  the 
of  the  Spaniards  in  order  to  avoid  suspicion. 
The  insurgents,  instead   of  falling  imm<  <liat«  \y  upon  Mexico, 
marched  to  Valladolid,  which  they  entered  on  tla-  90th of  Oetoher, 

amidst  the  shouts  of  the  Indian  and  creole  population.  £  The 

greatest  marks  «.f  honour  v  '  upon  Hidalgo  hy  the  cor- 

porations of  the  town,  and  a  million  and  half  of  dollars  were  empin  d 
his  military  chest  from  the  royal  treasury.  Two  regiments  <>1 
veteran  cavalry  joined  him  ai  this  place.  The  province  o!  (Juadn- 
laxara  and  the  cit\  of  Zacateeas  were  also  a'  bis  devotion  His  army 
being  now   cxhvmely'lar-e,   he  flattered  himself  that    the  vim-i^v 

Id  ndt  hazard  an  action,  and  that  the1  capital  contained  Bitcn 
a  number  of  (UasaSected,  as  would  oblige  him  to  surrender'  it  as 

a  3  soon 


soon  as  the  insiu -.tents  came  in  sight     In  this  belief  be 
Toluca,  while  the  troops  of  the  viceroy  fell  back  on  Lerm 

While  Hidalgo  was  advancing  towards 
pushed  through  Ajuseo  to  Cuernabaca,  to  take  ;•  I   the 

neighbouring  pait  of  the  c<>u-t  of  the   I'acihe  Oceai  BMJB 

body  of  the  vice-royal  tn tone  too  fai   to  the  north,  and 

nothing  was  known  of  it  in  the  capital. 

MesicQ  was  hi  imminent  danger.    The  populace  and  a  a 
der;:  of  the  pigberels  d  the  Spaniards;     Vers 

had  hut  a  handful  of. men  oa  whom  :  rely.     In  this  critical 

moment  he  resorted  to  an  expedient  which,  bi  wevei  ridiculot 
may  appear  in  out  eyes,  was  the  onlv  thii  wed 

him.  He  applied  to  the  archbishop  ami  the  Inquisition  foi  a  sen- 
tence of  excominuoication  against  Hidalgo,  and  all  Ids  troops  and 

abetters.  The  Mexicans  wore  struck  With  terror;  and  ihe  whole 
town  remained  epiiet  as  it  (habitant  had  been  put  m  shac- 

kles. 

But  the  dreadful  sentence  made,  no  impression  in  the  insurgent 
camp,  where  Hidalgo,  himself  a  priest,  easilj  pai  bis  Indi- 

ans that  the  excommunication  would  fall  upon  the  archbishop. 
The  army  had  now  advanced  to  the  mound  of  las  Cruzcs,  a  few 
miles. from  Mexico,  where  a  division  of  the  Spanish  troops  de- 
fended the  paati  The  uisurgents dispersed  tbern  without  difficulty 
and  presented  themselves  before  the  capital.  15m  rJida]gotnmtod 
decision.  He  summoned  the  town  when  he  should  have  stormed 
it.  The  summons  was  answered  with  contempt!  and  the  next 
morn  Oops  wen  iring  without  any  farther  effort. 

Hidalgo's  natural  moderatiou  and  horror  of  bloodshed  were  re- 
ported to  be  the  Causes  of  this  apparent  timidity.  It  is  well  known 
that  he  alleviated  the  evils  pf  war  as  much  as  possible*  and  that  he 
sometimes  ordered  the  artillery  to  fin  upon  his  troops,  when  he 
had  no  other :  prevent  pillage  and  devastation.     His  sum- 

moiif,  tQ  the  vieerov  is  said  to  have  been  very  moderate  ;  for  he  de- 
clared that  his  only  desire  was  to  see  a  junta  established  for  the 
"ovoinment  of  the  kingdom;  and  that  it  was  his  intention  to  send 
•-'diate  supplies  of  money  to  the    Peninsula.     Thai  Hidalgo's 

proposal  were  calculated  to  conciliate  the  public  opinion,  we  are 
at  hbertv  to  conjecture  from  the  care  which  the  Viceroj  employ 

io  conceal  them  from  the  inhabitant  of  Mexico.  The  tine  OtttaSJ 
of  Hidalgo's  )«  treat,  bo  was  the  information  he  received   of 

the  advantages  which  the  main  corps  of  tbe'vice-royaJ  troops  had 
gained  in  hi   rear.    GeneraJ  Callejas,  who-  commanded  them,  had 
n  the  town  of  Doli  re  the  levolutiou  began,  and  mate 

sacred  all  the  inhabitants.  Hidalgo  wanted  skill  to  secure  hi*  re- 
treat, and  watch  the  movements  of  the  Spaniards;  and  be  was  now 

obi' 
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obliged  to  full  back  in  confusion.  Cullejas  met  the  insurgents  at 
Acnleo,    and    complete!}    defeated   them,       lit-  thru  hi* 

inarch  to  Gtianaxuato,  which  he  entered  on  the  Wth  of  Nowhf 
b  r-  taking  a  dreadful  revenge  on  the  inhabitants!  Another  carpi 
of  Spaniards,  under  <  rencral  Crux,  entered  the  town  of  Erapurato, 
repeating  the  stum     rueltiee  and  horrors. 

Tin  phe  of  Hidalgo  was  now  at  band.     He  Lad  just 

rea<  '  i  Interims  with  a  considerable  1 

wh*  i  .-.till  Followed  bis  fortunes,  when  the  governor  of  that  put 
of  the  kingdom  offered  him  his  alliance.  Hidalgo  and  bn  aomr 
peniona  trusted  to  iiis  faith,  nod  ha  ruinously  prooouted  iheiojolvai 
for  a  conference,  when  they  vri  I,  and  immediately  put  to 

denlh.  as  if  the  Spaniards  were  afraid  of  having  then:  out 

of  their  hands. 

The  injunction  however  was  far  from  bang  terminated  by  tjje 
death  of  its  authors.  The  whole  creole  and  Indian  populati 
now  liscii  and  formed  detached  corps  in  every  part  Of  the  kingdom. 
The  system  of  guerrillas  has  been  adopted  In  the  Mexican  in- 
surgents, who  improve  every  hour  in  boldness  and  dexterity. 
There  arc  even  large  organized  corps  commanded  by  more  skill nl 
leaders  than  Hidalgo.  One  Rayon,  a  lawyer,  had  established  au 
insurgent  government  at  Zitaquuro.  Whin  that  town  \\:i^  in 
danger  of  falling  into  the  Viceroy's  hands.  Rayon  and  his  partisans 
made  good  their  escape,  ami  joined  another  numerous  band  of  in- 
surgents under  the  priest,  Moivlos.  This  chief  has  lately  obtained 
considerable  advantages: — but  it  would  be  an  endless  task  to  trace 
the  actual  state  of  ih<-  Country  from  the  confused  and  partial  ac- 
rounts  of  the  Viceroy,  the  Oftty  official  information  which  is  alio 
to  ivach  Europe.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  according  to  the  last  let- 
ters from  Mexico,  all  the  roads  from  the  interior  were  occupied 
within  a  Jew  days  march  of  the  capital,  the  fate  of  which  depended 
00  the  resistance  of  an'inconsiderable  body  of  troops,  which,  as  its 

•os  could  not  be  supplied,  must  finally  perish  by  the  effects  of 
its  own  victories.  Trade  was  at  a  stand;  aud  the  mines  were  to- 
tally abandoned,  with  the  exception  of  one  which  an  insurgent 
chief  bad  been  working  for  eight  or  ten  months,  and  with  the  pro- 
duce of  which  he  had  been  able  to  support  his  army.  Several  per- 
sons of  the  first  rank  had  quitted  the  city,  and  gone  over  to  the 
insurgents;  from  which  it  was  naturally  concluded  that  the  chances 
of  ultimate  success  began  to  appear  in  their  favour. 

W«  COtlld  not  avoid  some  dirVusion  in  treating  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  bloody  resolution  of  Spanish  America.  I'ew  words 
will  suffice  for  the  rest. 

The  insurgents  of  Caracas  were  divided  into  two  parties:  tfiQgp 

s  4  vho 


who  wished  to  acknowledge  Ferdinand  the  Vllth  for  their  king, 
end  to  govern  themselves  by  the  Spanish  laws,  under  the  auspices 
o(  a  national  congress ;  and  those  who,  actuated  by  a  decided  hatred 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  exaggerated  ideas  of  liberty  which  they 
had  acquired  from  the  French  republicans,  were  determined  to 
make  Venezuela  an  independent  state,  a  truly  democratic  repub- 
lic. The  moderate  party  was  supported  at  first  by  public  opinion, 
which,  as  we  have  already  observed,  was  favourable  to  the  rmrtfaftr- 
country:  but  the  ill-judged  attempts  of  the  Spanish  cummi:  •\oficr 
at  Puerto  Rico,  to  overthrow  the  revolutionary  government,  and 
to  support  the  refractory  towns  of  Coro  and  Maracaybo  against 
the   rc3t  of  the  province,  had  the  worst  posstl  '.■  ounces. 

The  insurgents,  who  were  without  military  leaders,  had  been  de- 
feated bv  ihosc  of  Coro,  when  General  Miranda,  who  had  I 
toned  to  Caracas  ou  hearing  of  llie  revolution,  arrived  at  La  (In. li- 
ra. His  ambition  was  so  much  dreaded  hy  the  majority  of  the 
Junta,  that  orders  had  been  issued  to  prevent  his  landing  in  his  na- 
tive country ;  but  circumstances  wt  re  now  changed,  and  his  par- 
ti/an.s  insinuated  that  he  was  the  only  person  under  whose  guidance 
they  could  look  for  victory.  Miranda  behaved  at  first  with  great 
moderation,  and  waited  until  the  meeting  of  the  genera]  congress, 
to  which  he  contrived  to  get  himself  elected  by  one  of  the  most 
insignificant  villages  of  the  province.  The  majority  proved  to  be 
composed  of  republicans;  and  few  Sittings  had  taken  place  when 
they  declared  themselves  absolutely  independent,  and  constituted 
a   government  which   they  called    1 'he ■•  United  Provinces  of  f'enc- 

/.     All  their  proceedings  from  that  period  are  tinged  with  a 

Jacobinical  hue.  A  declaration  of  the  Rights  of  MaH  Mas  issued 
as  the  batfe  af  the  new  political  fabric,  and  the  people  were  called 
on  to  be  judges  of  the  conduct  ol  their  government,  while  the 
gaols  were  crowded  with  persons  merely  suspected  of  being  disaf- 
lei  ltd,  and  the  In  ads  of  many  of  the  citizens,  stuck  upon  poles  be- 
fore the  gates  of  the  city,  stood  as  a  comment  which  might  eluci- 
date The  Rights  of  Man  to  the  unwary.  Sosjfeel*  had  those 
hOffOM  begun  to  subside,  and  the  government  to  be  more  settled 
i  tin  subjugation  of  the  refractory  town  of  Valencia  by  the 
troops  of  Miranda,  when  a  most  dreadful  earthquake  reduced  the 
capital  to  ruins.  La  (Juaiia  met  with  the  same.  fate.  Hut  the 
ConsraaSy  after  the  publication  of  a  constitution  in  which  they  very 
in  ailv  copied  that  of  the  l.uit<  d  States,  issued  a  decree  for  changing 
tlu.ii  residence  to  Valencia,  Which  they  appointed  to  be  the  federal 
town.     Thus,  it  seems,   tl  i  scaped  the  calamity  which  de- 

nt toy  >-d  so  man]  ibetuandscf  their  fellow  citizens.  What  effect 
this   evlraoruiuary  catastrophe   may  have  upon  the  superstitious 

people 
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people  of  South  America,  who,  from  its  peculiar  circumstances,  * 
will  easily  believe  it  a  visible  sign  of  the  wrath  of  heaven,  and  in 
what  degree  it  maw  check  the  progress  of  the  system  of  indepen- 
dence, it  is  difficult  to  decide.  Jt  seems  probable,  however,  that 
the  awful  impression  which  it  must  have  left  on  die  minds  of  the 
people,  will  eventually  lead  to  some  rational  plan  of  conciliation 
with  the  mother-country. 

'lln:  province  of  Cartagena  has  followed  the  plan  laid  down  by 
Caracas.     We  have  before  us  their  act  of  absolute  independent 
ptybtisbed  on  the  '  ,lh  of  Nov  -;|  J.     Of  the  present  state 

of  the  kingdom  of  Santa  Fe  our  information  is  scanty  and  obscure. 
It  seems  ihat,  although  they  have  declared  themselves  absolutely 
independent  of  the  Spanish  government  at  Cadiz,  the?  acknowledge 
Ferdinand  the  Seventh  as  their  king.  Quito  and  Chile  ar,e  in  a 
similar  slate. 

The  contest  between  the  Junta  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  die  Spanish 
governor  of  Monte  Video  has  been  attended  with  various  success. 
The  first  attempt  to  raise  an  army  at  Cordoba  against  the  insur- 
gents proved  fatal  to  the  gallant  Unniers,  who  had  undertaken  to 
command  it.  He  was  deserted  by  his  raw  ami  imdisciplined  troops, 
as  soon  as  the  insurgents  appeared  before  the  town.  Abandoned 
by  his  friends,  lie  endeavoured  to  escape  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy; 
but  was  overtaken  and  cruelly  put  to  death  by  those  whom  he  had 
formerly  defended.  Another  victory  of  the  insurgents  at  Zui- 
pacha  extended  their  dominion  over  a  considerable  part  of  Pcui. 
It  was  their  intention  to  proceed  to  Lima,  in  the  hopes  of  promot- 
ing die  insui  reetion  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  that  province  were 
well  disposed;  but  the  viceroy  fouud  time  to  collect  a  powerful 
army,  ami  the  insurgent  forces  were  completely  dispersed  at  Gua- 
qui,  in  August,  181 1.  This  reverse,  together  with  the  entrance  of 
the  Portugueze  troops  into  die  territory  of  Buenos  Ayres,  in  favour 
of  Montevideo,  produced  a  new  revolution  in  the  capital,  in  con- 
sequence gf  which  the  Junta  was  obliged  to  create  a  government, 
composed  of  five  members,  who  were  to  exercise  the  supreme 
power  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  the  Seventh.  One  of  these  goes 
out  of  office  every  six  months,  and  the  successor  is  nominated  by 
a  conservative  Junta  composed  of  deputies  from  the  dillerent 
towns.     By  tin  influence  of  this  new  government  an  armistice  was 


•  The.  revolution  broke  out  at  Carstcns  early  in  the  nfremoon  of  a  Maundy  Thurs- 
day, one  of  the  most  solcniu  festival*  in  Catholic  countries ;  and  the  earthquake  took 
placebo  lb  thai,  tad  ait  fie smuc htfur,  ll  Caracas  was  the  fir»t 

town  of  Spanish  Ainaricm  which  effected  n  revolution,  and  thefirit  which  declared  R 
iudcjjcndcul. 

signed 
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signed  Willi  Montevideo  OH   the  20lh  of  October.     It  was,  how- 
cv.-i ,  of  very  short  duration.    The  eomraander  of  Montevideo 
not  inclined  (oflendnwsj  [fae  Portuguese;  and  the  government  of 
Buenos  A  vies  refused  to  withdraw  its  army  while  they  remained. 
An  en£ap:eni>  place  beta  Portu'.mczc  and  the  insur- 

gents, in  which  the  latter  seem  to  have  been  il.     The  go- 

Miuor  of  Montevideo  bombarded  the  town  with  little  effect ;  and 
both  parlies  are  now  more  violent  than  ever,  each  accusing  the 
other  of  being  the  aggressor. 

This  impartial,  but  cursory  si;  etch,  which  is  all  that  our  limits  will 
allow,  may  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  causes 
which  produced  the  revolution  in  Spanish  America.  He  musl 
have  observed  that  the  Creole  population,  with  few  exceptions,  was 
cordially  attached  to  the  mother-country  ;  that  the  habits  of  respect 
and  veneration  for  Spain  which  they  inherited  from  their  ancestors, 
made  them  patiently  submit  to  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  court  of 
Madrid,  though  they  were  not  blind  to  its  injustice;  that  for  these 
habits,  which  the  dispersion  of  the  old  court  of  Madrid  materi- 
ally deranged,  were  substituted  sympathy  and  compassion  on  the 
breaking  »»m  of  tin-  war;  but  that  the  detents  and  misfortunes  of 
tin-  rcvolutmmu  >  governments  of  Spain,  together  with  the  suspicions 
of  treachery,  of  which  they  were  generally  accused,  gradually 
abated  the  enthusiasm;   and  it  musl  naturally  ha-  d,  that 

nothing  but  a  system  of  justice  and  lib*  tula'  rekindle  their 

lj   Slid   preserve  their   friendship   with   the   mother-corn 
after  the  dispersion  of  the  Central  Junta,  and  the  entrance  of  the 
I-  into  Andalusia. 
The  weak  and  short -sighted  politicians  v\ho   influenced   the  first 
QCy  thought  otherwise;  and  treated  the    American    revolution 
with  a  di  severity  which    seemed  to  proceed  from  passion 

rather  than  justice,   and  exasperated    the  complaint  that  prudence 
I  have  mitigated  or  removed.     A  declaration  of  war  from  a 
distant,  unsettled,  and  new-born  government,  whose  titles  to  coui- 
■1  were  1  I  upon  mere  necessity,  must  have  greatly  in* 

creased  the  mssattsfactiofl  which  the  preceding  events  bad  excited. 
I  bfl  Cortes  might  have  recalled  the  colonies  to  their  hist  senti- 
ments.     The   veneration  which    that   ancient,   and  almost   sa< 

ie  insured  to  the  representatives  of  the  Spanish  nation  ;  the  addi- 
tional interest  derived  from  (he  circumstances  under  which  the  Si 
nish  people  were  about  to  be  reinstated  in  their  old  and  constitu- 
tional privileges,  made  them  die  absolute  masters  of  the  jrcneraJ 

Opinion  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  Spanish  DOM  I'M, 

unfortunately,   they  u  tabled   in  the  very  f#C*8   of  hostility 

against  America,  and  this  circumstance  placed  their  members  in  an 

awkward 
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awkward  dilemma.  Anxious  for  popularity)  ihej  had  to  chase  be- 
tween (In.-  applause  of  the  people  of  Cadis,  and  thai  which,  though 
repeated   by  milli  uld  but  late  and  faintly  be  echoed  from 

>:i.l  the  seaa.  J  I  I  vies  look  tlic  natural  course  of  human 
weakness — pteeant  gmtiheatiani  outweighed  the  dread  of  distant 
evils,  and  lira  mercantile  interest  prevailed. 

N  0  sacrilice  of  importance  was  n  -quired  to  check  the  disinfection 
which  was  rapidly  spreading  through  the  colonics.  A  frank  and 
libera]  disapprobation  of  the  in  isures  of  the  regency  would 

iiave  produced  an  instant  and  favourable  change,  lint  .so  strong 
was  the  influence  which  biassed  the  Cortes  upon  this  subject,  ihat 
notwithstanding  the  signs  of  displeasure  with  which  the  regeuej  bad 
bean  dismissed,  its  conduct  towards  America  was  approved  and 
followed.  The  war  was  continued  against  those  prowuces,  which 
though  sworn  Buhjecta  of  Ferdinand  the  Seventh,  the  regency  had 
no]  hesitated  to  declare  rebels. 

This  iojudicious  policy,  less  lbs  effect  of  conviction,  than  of  ac- 
cidental iullueuee,  placed  the  Cortes  in  a  singular  situation  \vilh 
respect  to  the  theoretical  principles  which  liny  were  about  to  pro- 
mulgate as  the  basis  of  their  proceedings.  Instead  Of  deriv- 
ing their  power  from  the  kin*?,  as  all  the  other  Spanish  gov.  rn- 
iiunts  had  done  daring  the  revolution,  they  forma) I)  declared,  that 
tin'  only  source  and  fountain  of  their  authority  was — the  sovereignty 
of  the  people.  Such  •  principle  once  established,  the  rest  be- 
comes a  matter  of  arithmetical  calculation.  The  American  Spa- 
niards had  been  always  acknowledged  by  the  laws  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  Spanish  people;  the  Cortes  had  confirmed  them  in  that 
right,  and  they  naturally  expected  to  have  their  share  in  the  throne 
assigned  I-,  the  Rutc  oi'Thrce.  But  the  Cortes  were  not  so  cor- 
rect in  arithmetic  as  they  appeared  to  be  in  metaphysics;  and 
while  the   European  part  of  the  sovereign  was  composed  of  more 

i  one  hundred  members,  the  American  was  reduced  to  twenty- 
four,  it  was  scarcely  to  l>e  expected  that  a  body  so  philosophi- 
cally constituted  should  require  the  allegiance  of  the  American  pro- 
vinces, as  a  previous  and  indispensnblc  step  to  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities. True  it  is,  Unit  the  Americans  were  told  anew,  that  they 
were  equal  i  n  BIGHTS  to  the  old  Spauiards  ;  but  Uiose  rights,  how- 
evei  natural  and  inherent,  they  were  not  to  enjoy  until  the  Spanish 
Cortes  had  formed  a  constitutional  which  their  share  in  the  sove- 
reignty would  be  fixed! 

This  was,  certainly,  affording  very  strong  arms  to  the  Theorists 
if  Spanish  America.  The  Cortes  were  attacked  with  their  own 
arguments  in  an  unanswerable  manner,  and  their  injustice  towards 
the  coloniei  was  mads  palpable  in  the  addresses  and  proclamation! 

which 
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which  the  new  governments  spread  among  the  people.  Such  is 
the  danger  of  abandoning  the  practical  paths  of  wisdom ,  and  making 
abstract  and  general  truism*  the  ground  work  of  a  system  of  go- 
vernment! The  Cortes,  we  are  sorry  to  observe,  have  shewn  a  de- 
rided taste  for  these  philosophical  speculations — and  the  sore- 
>eignlyol'  the  people,  which  they  have  consecrated  into  a  political 
creed,  in  order  to  build  upon  it  the  whole  edifice  of  the  new  Spa- 
nish constitution,  may.  one  day,  prove  the  nun  of  the  intertill  li- 
berty of  Spam,  as  it  has  already  dissolved  that  bond  of  affectionate 
loyalty  which  preserved  the  union  between  her  and  her  American 
possessions. 

Hail  the  leaders  of  the  American  revolution  succeeded  in  in- 
spiring a  certain  degree  of  confidence  in  their  wisdom  and  integrity, 
nothing  could  have  induced  a  native  of  those  countries  to  adhere  to 
the  government  of  the  Peninsula,  e.\c»pt  personal  views  and  con- 
neatons,  or  a  sentiment  of  the  most  heroic  generosity  ;  fortune! 
however,  for  Spain,  the  revolutionary  governments  which  have  hi- 
therto appeared  in  her  colonies,  present  but  an  indifferent  prospect 
of  happiness  to  their  country.  The  moderate  and  prudent  first 
Junta  of  Caracas  has  been  sueceeded  by  a  turbulent  Congress, 
completely  swayed  by  M  iranda  and  his  violent  and  ambitious  parti- 
nat :  their  steps  have  been  marked  with  bloodshed  and  oppression, 
ever  since  the  declaration  of  their  independence.  A  Jacobin  club, 
under  the  title  of  Soetedad  IJ<driutica}  has  been  established.  U 
seems  to  be  composed  of  hot-brained  philosophise*,  who  dispose  of 
the  lives  of  then-  fellow  citizens  Recording  to  the  code  of  liberty 
which  inundated  France  with  blood,  and  prepared  the  ground  f<r 
the  growth  of  the  present  military  despotism. 

Buenos  Ayrcs  seems  to  bate  Nufered  considerably  under  the 
sway  of  the  faction  which  lias  been  lately  defeated.  The  Junta 
was  divided  into  two  parties,  the  most  violent  of  which  took  the 
lead  when  the  revolution  broke  out,  and  disgraced  itself  by  DM 

!  rapines — die  firtl  in  the  execution  ol  Linniers  ;   the  second,   in 
the  expedition  which  was  sent  to  conquer  Potosi  ami  revolutioi 
Lima,   ondei    die  direction  ft  a   lawyer,    who,  in   imitation  of  tin' 
National  As>embly,  was  to  icprcsent  the  Junta,  at  the  head  of 
army. 

Tbna  the  Conduct  of  the  two  principal  governments  which  the  re* 

vohnioii  urgenta  ol  Mexico  be?e  ml  yet 

been  :dile  to   exercise  any  political   power,)    must  have   materially 

cheeked  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  American  population  wet- 
Domed  the  ptfoepeel  of  emancipation.     Bom  undei  ■  neap 

verunmit,  ui  mud  from  their  iufimev  to  lake  little  or  no 

concern  in  political  questions,  the  mass  of  the  Creole  proprietors 

must 
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must  consider  themselves  as  placed  between  two  evils,  the  Spanish 
and  the  revolutionary  governments.  The  unsettled  state  ot"  their 
country,  and  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  in  which  the  Indians  and 
people  of  colour  are  likely  to  be  let  loose  upon  them,  must  pain- 
fully agitate  the  bosoms  of  a  people  who  have  hitherto  sacrificed 
every  thing  to  their  quiet  and  indolent  habits. 

It  is  upon  the  influence  and  support  ot  this  part  of  the  Spanish 
American  people,  that  the  hopes  of  an  accommodation  with  the 
mother  country  must  rest.  Commissioners  have  bean  named  by 
our  government,  for  the  purpose  of  pacification,  a  step  which  we 
cannot  but  cordially  applaud.  We  only  regret  to  see  their  deten- 
tion at  Cadiz,  win  n.  m  our  opinion,  the  e\il  winch  they  are  des- 
tined to  reiiKi.lv,  i^  becoming  every  instant  more  dangerous  and 
incurable.  That  our  commissioners  will  be  received  with  open 
arms  by  a  great  part  of  the  Creole  population,  who  are  at  this  mo- 
ment trembling  between  the  dread  of  American  democracy,  and  of 
Spanish  revenge,  we  corjadentl}  hope  and  expect.  Jjut  we  would 
entreat  those  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  faeilitate  their  arrival, 
to  consider,  iliat  the  influence  and  numbers  of  this  party  ire  natu- 
rally decreasing  apace.  l'Veble,  indeed,  both  must  already  be  at 
Mexico,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  constant  effects  of  cruelty  and 
revenge  in  civil  wars.  We  know  indeed  from  undoubted  authority, 
that  all  the  horrors  which  disgraced  the  conquest  of  that  empire, 
are,  in  OUT  day-,  literally  repeated.    The  progress  of  the  viceroya! 

>ops,  is  marked  with  devastation  and  blood,  and  the  forces  which 
were  lately  sent   thidier  by  the  Cortes,   threaten  to  confirm  the 

atred  of  the  Americans,  by  augmenting  the  number  of  victims 
already  sacrificed  to  the  revenge  and  fury  of  the  contending 
parties. 

In  those  parts  of  America  where  the  revolutionists  have  met 

with  tecs  opposition,  two  evils  may  I  I  from  the  continuation 

af  hostilities — French  influence — and  a  destructive  anarchy.     That 

the  not  an  imaginary  danger,  we  could  prove  by  authentic 

documents,  if  there  wei  .autof  the  activity  of  Freu  h 

intrigue  as  to  doubt  the  existence  of  the  fact.     The  first  attempt 

uf  the  French  Usurper)  was  to  pn  Arte  the  possessions  annexed  to 

decrown  of  Spain.     Since,  however,  he  has  seen  the  impossibility 

of  securing  it  for  his  brother,  and  discovered  that  the  hatred  of  thu 

\merican   Spaniard!  was  no  less  violent  than  that  which  was  so 

nohlj  evinced  bj  their  brethren  of  the  Peninsula,  be  baa  adopted 

he  plan  of  depriving  Spain  oi  the  support  of  her  colonies.     We 

! :;<'.!  before  in  b  lisi  of  the  names  of  thirty-one  Spaniard!,  who 

chosen  at  Madrid  by  tin-,  iniiusive  government,  and  sent  to  Spanish 

Vm«  rica,  through  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  a 

evolution.     A  Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Desmolard,  resident  at 

Baltimore, 
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Baltimore,  was   the  chief  agent.     The  Spanish    minister  to   the 
I  sited  Slalom  eadsavoovad  to  trace  out  the  intrigue,  and  succeed 
in  yetting  a  copy  of  the  Instructions,  which  the  French  agent  gSjgfl 
to  his  emissaries  in  the  name  of  Joseph  Napoleon,     One  of  these 
documents  was  in  the  posses  ion  of  llie  Captain  General  of  V< 
zuela,    when  the  revolution   broke  out;  ami  was  transmitted  by  the 
Junta,  who  discovered  it  among  the  government  papers,  toll 
bsfa  Admiral  at  Barbados*,  as  a  proof  of  their  abhorrence  of  the 
.French.*    We  entertain,  indeed,  no  doubts  of  ilic  hatred  of  the  Spa- 
nish Americans  to  that  people;  and  an  ate  perfectly  sure  that  there 
is  no  danger  of  any  of  the  colonies  submitting  to  Buonaparte,  or  to 
any  king  of  his  making.     But  while  the  civil  war  continues,  a  Geld 
is  open  to  French  iutniruc:    to  emissaries,  who,  under  pretence  of 

promoting  the  liberty  ami  independence  of  the  country,  will  labour 

to  increase  the  devastation,  in  order  to  deprive  Spain  Of"  her  re- 
sources. 

it  should  not  be  concealed  that  the  insurgents  have  at  their  dis- 
posal a  tremendous  engine,  which  they  may  employ  to  the  1 
lion  of  the  country,  if  the  Cortes  improvident!)'  persist  in  the  plan 
of  subjugating  them  by  force  of  Bfms;  we  mean  the  Indians  and 
the  people  of  colour,  who  constitute  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  population,  and  who,  once  set  free  from  the  bonds  of  subor- 
dination, will  probably  repeat  the  horrid  scenes  of  St.  Domingo. 
Should  the  Spaniards  and  Creoles  agree  in  time  to  lax  down  tf] 
arms,  these   lioides  of  demi-sovages,   might   be  1  luted  to 

their  former  habits  of  submission  ;  but  every  moment  must  add  to 
the  difficulty,  and  the  efforts  which  would  now  be  successful,  may, 
if  the  contest  continues,  prove  either  ineffectual  or  fatal. 

Hie  Conditions  upon    which   the   colonies  might   remain  united 
t  1    the    mother-country   have    been   frequently    discussed.       )r\ 

it  otherwise,  wa  should  pause  before  we  entered  into  the  question 

which  the  contending  parties  can  only  decide,  according  to  their 
rjlmr  views,  and  the  i  ircuinstaaces  ot  the  moment.  We  shall 
only  add,  that  whatevci  tends  to  restore  tranquillity  and  happiness 
to  Spanish  America,  and  insure  to  the  mother-country  those  sup- 
plies, without  which  out  brave  allies  must  mint  in  the  noble 
struggle  111  winch  the)  are  engaged,  will  meet  with  our  cordial  and 
nuliiniied  approbation. 

* Tbtl  important  papoi  nhh  Juoru»l  No.  XI. 
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Art.  II.  A  Letter  to  Henri  Brougham,  Jw/.  J\T.  P.  on  the 
Subject  of  Reform  in  the  neprnentation  tiftht  People  in  Pjr- 
Hament*    By  William  Roacoe, Esq.  liverpool.   ism.   pp.  16. 

An  Answer  to  a  Letterjrom  Mr.  John  Mertiti  on  the  Subject 

Pmliniitattary    Rtjorm.       15v    William    Koscoc.     liverpooj, 
181«2.     pp.  7<>. 

1  THHEE  gentler  arts  befit,  and  milder  wars.'  Few  spectacles, 
■*■  indeed,  can  ho  more  incongruous  than  that  of  Mr.  iloscoe, 
engaged  in  the  turmoils  and  hustling*  of  Brentford  warfare.  To 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  literary  productions  of  this  au- 
thor, Ins  name  18  associated  with  a  number  of  images  mostly  classi- 
cal and  altogether  pacific,  and  must  suggest  the  notion  of  a  genius, 

not  only  consecrated  to  the  muses,  hut  ihed  rathei  for  die 

quality  of  taate  than  force  or  originality.  He  is  contemplated  as  a 
sort  of  Lo/ciiziiw: — a  design  ition  bv  which  we,  o(  course,  mean  no 
allusion  to  die  varlet  actually  so  called,  but  would  merely  indicate 
the  impression  naturally  produced  by  the  style  ami  manner  of  Mr. 
Boscoe  in  his  best  works; — a  mingled  impression  of  something 
elegant,  Florentine,  and  slender. 

The  history  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici  was  overrated  at  its  first  ap- 
pearance, but  well  merits  a  place  in  our  libraries.  What  with  its 
classic  appearance  and  valuable  information,  its  English  and  Italian, 
its  prose  anil  verse,  its  uniform  composure  ami  not  rare  affectation, 
its  frontispieces  and  vignettes,  its  sjfleudour  of  type  and  expanse 
ofmargiUj  it  may  perhaps  be  characterised  as  exhibiting  somewhat 
like  that  union  of  neatness,  pretension,  and  cheerlessness  which  be- 
longs to  tin:  modem  idea  of  a  cold  collation.  '  Seiibeh.it,' 
Pliny  of  SUiu*  Ituiicui — and  we  protest  against  any  iuvidious  ap- 
plication of  that  name — '  majore  cura  quaui  iugetlio.' 

The  second  great  attempt  of  our  authoi  on  Italian  history  proved 
by  no  mean.'-  equally,  successful.  Its  faults  were  greater,  its  virtues 
les9 ;  and,  b)  a  singular  infelicity,  though  it  discovered  few  tokens 
of  spirit  or  genius,  it  could  still  less  lay  claim  to  the  praise  of  cor- 
rect composition.  The  historian,  also,  somewhat  unnecessarily,  as 
it  appears  to  us,  ami  beyond  doulft,  somewhat  inauspkiously  em- 
broiled himself,  to  a  certaiu  extent  at  least,  with  the  Reformation  ; 
a  circumstance,   ii  h  the   Bubsequeot   discovery  of 

his  political  opinions  may  possibly  enable  us  to  account;  for  the 
reformers  of  the  sixteenth  centu  eat  favour,  we  suspect, 

with  those  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth.  Vet  the  positive  de- 
linquent its  which  deformed  the  history  of  Leo  the  Tenth,  were 
protected  froi  atiou  by   '  ire  fault  ofdulness.    It  was 

screened  by  clouds  of  its  own  raising;  aud  the  literary  character  of 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Roscoe  still  continues  to  be  estimated  by  his  first  and  best 
performance,  excepting  indeed  so  far  as  Another  iind  more  popular 
test  has  been  furnished  by  his  verses,  some  of  which  possess  consi- 
derable merit.  Among  the  latter,  we  would  partuuhilv  instance 
two  bagatelle  pieces,  the  Butterfly's  Ball  aud  the  Butterfly's  Finn- 
i  :il.  which  might  not  unaptly  be.  described  as  a  pair  of  Imlliants. 
They  are  rerj  pleasing  specimens  of  that  description  of  poetry,  the 
excellence  Or  which  COI  I  in  strength  of  wing,  but  in  beauty 

of  plume  and  lightness  of  movement;  and,  by  their  prettiness  and 
vofoncy,  seem  altogether  suited  to  their  subject. 

Thus  deeming  Of  Mr.  Roseoe,  we  cannot,  without  a  certain 
mixture  of  surprise  and  regret,  contempt  »  he 

has  lately  made,  in  :  the  tyre  of  me  muses  for  the  In 

bfttt  of  reform.     The  sensation-,  produced  by  such  a  metamorp! 
sis  are  similar  to  those  w5lh  which  we  should  view  one  of  his 
bandsom  volumes  in  the  heavy  hands  of  citisen  Cob- 

bett  or  U  aithman.  At  the  lame  time,  we  blame  not  the  proceed* 
big;  but,  having  discharged  our  minds  of  the  feelings  which  tt is 
calculated  to  excite,  shall  proceed  to  examine  the  pamphlets  before 
us  witli  no  other  recollections  respecting  the  former  compositions 
of  the  author  than  may  merely  serve  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of 
criticism. 

1'i     history  of  dies.-  publications  i*,  so  far  as  we  can  collect, 
jjr  the  follow  in».      Sir.  Brougham  havi:  - 1  a  treatise  on 

reform,  in  the  shape  of  a  letter,  01  which  he  printed  a  limited  a 
ber  of  copies  fbi  the  use  of   h  -  some  accident  guided  this 

production  into  the  pages  of  a  periodical  work;  but  the  farther 
circuIatioH  --i  ii  was,  ou  the  complaint  of  the  writer,  staved  by  die 
authority  of   the  Court  of  Chancery.      Mr.  Koscoe,  howc 

formed  one  of  the  narrow    circle  original])  favoured  with  a  perusal 

of  the  letter;  and  Mi.  Roscoe  thought  proper  to  answer  it  in  a 
tract,  which  he.subseouentlj  cave  to  the  world,  and  w hi 
other  than  thi  the  publications  mentioned  in  the  title  of 

article.      Mr.    Roseoe    was    pnl'licly    answered    by    Mr.     M- 
whose  answer  forthwith  occasioned  a  rejoinder;  and  that  n 
constitutes  the  ueom   of  the  publications  under  review.     With 
treatise  of  Mr.  Brougham  we  have  no  concern,  for  it  is  Dot  : 
larly  before  me  tribunal  of  the  public.    Of  that  of  Mr.  MerriU  we 
can  say  nothing,  for  it  has  not  chanced  to  full  within  om  •• 
Our  attention,  there!        must  !»<•  exi  lusivcly  confined  to  tm 
letters  of  Mr.  Roscoe ;  but  evei  here  notli'mg  is  more  rem 
our  purpose  than  to  harass  the  public  with 

ig  the  qi     i  i  nm.     The  truth  is  that  then- 

certain  reasons  for  which  we  hold  ourselves  abs  lived,  ill  this  < 
at  least,  from  the  task,  of  any  such  dlsCUSsioD  ;  and  the  validity  of 
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those  reasons tlie  reader  will  quickly  have  an  opportunity  of  eili- 
UlBttOg; 

I  in  design  of  these  letters  Mr.  Efoscoe  has  himself  explained 
with  'The  opinions  of  the  thinking  part  of  tlie 

public'  were  divided,  both  as  to  1 1 1 < -  specific  nature  «»t  a  parliamen- 
tary reform,  ami  'as  to  the  expediency  of  uuv  reform  whatever.1 
Ii  was  the  object  of  the  tetter  t«i  Mr.  Brougham  '  to  conciliate 
mesa  opinions,  and  to  itaie  the  leading  feature*  "i  such  a  reform  as 
might  lie  effectual,  safe,  and  pmctraatuW  But  men  are  not  to  be 
governed,  fike   bees,  pu/veris  t  ct6,   by  a  handful  of  dust; 

and    Mr.    Hoscoe    found  that  a  shilling  pamphlet  of  sixteen   pages 
foUed  I  I  appease  conteneiooj  which,  for  upwards  nf  a  century,  he 
mote  Of  less,  agitated  the  mind  and  Iroabted  the  press  of  the  coun- 
try.     His  best  resource  appeared  to  be  in  doubling  the  dose;  and. 
accordingly,  forth  issues  another  pamphlet  of  considerably   greater 
dimensions.     Now  for  the  benevolence  of  his  mtentions  we  give 
this  aiulnu  tlie  fullest  credit :  and  we  have  rm  doubt  of  his  abil 
but,  far  from  wondering  that  both  aboulS  have  proved  unequa]  to 
the  miracle  which  be  proposed,  we  carmol   but  feel  the  strong 
appicht misioii    that    the   demons   of  dispute   will    outface   even  his 
second  and  stronger  charm. 

Quacunque  vi  •  pctivit, 


Succearan  des  airs  negat.' 
Exclusively,  however,  of  the  impediments  that  are  Opposed  to  tins 
attempted  conciliation  by  the  pugnacit)  of  mankind,  there  is  one 
Obstacle,  for  the  existence  of  which  the  writer  himself  «eems  re- 
sponsible, and  which,  as  we  fear,  he  will  scarcely  be  qble  to 
surmount  without    the    agency    of   a   third    and    still  :  ulky 

t-ihlet.      An    internal    enemy    rlisc mdits    his    endeavours.      His 
:    dividV  d  asainsl  each  other ;   the  latter  end  of  a  paragraph 

is  apt  to  forget  the  beginning ;  nor  should  we  despair  of  reconciling 
him  with  Mr.  Brougnam,  ami  even  with  Mr.  Irlerritt,  could  we 

possibly  effect  his  peace  with  Mr.  Roecoe.  U  this  statement  be 
just,  it  appears  to  follow  that  he.  must  once  more  make  proof  of  his 
conciliator}  skill,  and  that  not  on  the  ami  leformers  or  the  moderate 
reformers,  but  on  himself.  In  winch  event,  however,  we  would 
huiiill  suggest  a  doubt,  whether  he  might  not  with  advantage 
adopt  a  somewhat  less  stern  and  blunt  manner  of  expression  than 
he  h  ployed  towards  his  external  opp 

Thai  tin  or  on  mis  favourite  but  un- 

fortunate  lul  really  betrayed  him  i BM  the  R  cies 

alluded   to,  we  shall  now  brie'  MJT  to  shew  ;  and,  should 

tb  ■«■  |irl  miliar)  objection  against  Ins  reasonings  be  made  good,  we 
can  hardly  «  elves  under  any  obligation  to  investigate 

theft  ti  bi  mi  i  id. 

VOL.   VII.  .NU,   XIV.  T 
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The  advocates  of  a  parliamentary  reform  are,  by  Mr.  Roscoe, 
divided  into  '  two  bodies  of  friends;1  for  'he  will  not,' lie  declares, 
'  call  them  two  parties.'  On  the  one  side  are  those  who,  with  Mr. 
Brougham,  recommend  a  reform  in  detail,  or,  in  other  words,  a 
succession  of  partial  reforms ;  and  to  this  class  the  author  affixes 
the  appellation,  unless  indeed  they  have  mlher  adopted  it  themselves, 
of  the  friends  of  moderal  Oa  tin  ■other  side  are  to  be 

placed  those   '  eager  :,  4  reform,'  who,  with  Mr.  Roscoe, 

propose,  for  the  attainment  of  this  very  desirable  result,  ■  one  great 
and  decisive  measure;'  and  on  these  gentle-men  we  shall,  for  want 
of  a  better  tide,  beg  leave  to  confer  that  of  4  wholesale  reform* ■: 
It  is  from  the  remarks  of  the  author  on  the  characters  and  objects 
of  these  patties  respectively,  that  we  shall  deduct  OUT  lu.-i  pi«'of  of 
the  civil  discoid  which,  as  we  submit,  unhappily  embroils  his  pages. 

In  the  outset  of  the  letter  to  Mr.  Brougham,  the  writer  thus  ex- 
lf  with   regard  to  the   '  two  bodies  of  friends'  just 
mentioned. 

1  Whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  subsist  among  them  (the  advo- 
cates i  occssionj  my  difference  with  respect  to 
theiff  ultimate  object,  but  by  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  means  by 
which  such  object  is  most  likely  to  be  obtained.' — p.  3. 

Now  it  certainly  cannot  b  tl  very  astonishing  that  certain 

'  difference*  of'  opinion  should  be  '  occasioned'  by  a  certain  '  diver* 
sity  of  opinion ,   for  such  1  q  as  natural  as  that  le- 

verets should  be  the  progeny  of  hares.    Nor  shall  we  very  a 
remind  the  author  that  he  has,  after  all,  forborne  to  state  what  are 
the  differences  of  opinion  subsisting  among  the  friends  of  reform  ; 
that,  while  he  sufficient}]!  describes  the  parent  diversity  which  pm* 
daces,  be  has  afforded  no  description  of  the  young-eyed  differences 

dial  are  produced,  Our  concern,  fortunately,  is  not  with  the  exact 
construction  of  the  sentence,  but  with  its  evident  tendency.  In 
which  view  We  cannot  deem  otir-elves  unreasonable  in  collecting 
from   it   that,   according   to    Mr.  b  id  and  object 

Which  the  various  fadenda  Of  reform  have  at  heart  are  one  and  the 
same,  and  that  the  mutual  and  demeanour  of  these  persons 

should  consequently  be  that  of  Emd  fraternity. 

Observations  of  a  still  men  conciliatory  nature  succeed.     Con- 
cerning the  two  modes  of  reform  respectively  proposed  by  the  'two 

bodies  of  friend-,' the   author  nmaik--   that  it    little   matters  which 

mode  be  adopted,  provided  one  mode  be  adopted  by  all;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  nature  of  the  plan  of  reform  pursued  is  of  much  less 
consequence  than  the  hearty  concurrence  of  the  reformers. 

l)  be   effected,  it  would  be  of 
little  imports!  bex  the  object  were  accomplished  by  one  measure 

or  by  a  succession  of  measures ;  but  until  this  can  be  done,  tho»e  per- 

seal 
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sons  of  a,  more  cool  and  deliberate  temperament,  will  accuse  their 
warmer  friends  of  sacrificing  {he  whole  by  grasping  at  too  much  ;  whilst, 
the  eager  advocates  of  reform  will  suspect,  that  those  steps,  which  they 
will  call  half  measures,  are  only  calculated  to  frustrate  their  hopes,  and 
defeat  their  labours.' — pp.  3, 4. 

A  sentence  this,  which,  to  our  apprehension,  seems  somewhat 
overloaded,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  with  outside  passengers* 
The  first  clause  is  pretty  plainly  superfluous ;  for,  let  the  proposed 
union  of  opiuion  be  effected  or  not,  it  still  must  evidently  be  of  lit- 
tle importance  whether  the  object  of  reform  be  '  accomplished  by 
one  measure  or  by  a  succession  of  measures.'  If  that  object  were 
accomplished  at  all,  both  parties  would  be  gratified ;  for  their 
wishes  are  one,  however  disunifed  their  opinions.  But  the  sentence 
on  the  whole,  appears  sufficiently  to  imply — and  therefore  have 
we  quoted  it — that,  in  the  judgment  of  our  author,  if  the  two  . 
classes  of  reformers  will  but  agree,  their  common  purpose  may  as 
well,  or  nearly  as  well,  be  accomplished  by  a  gradation  of  reform 
as  by  a  reform  once  for  all. 

Having  established  these  preliminary  propositions,  our  author 
proceeds  to  make  use  of  the  ground  which  he  has  gained,  in  the  exe- 
cution of  a  manoeuvre  for  which  we  must  own  that  we  were  not 
altogether  prepared.  In  fact,  he  now  turns  short  on  the  friends  of 
moderate  reform,  declaring  to  them  that  a  junction  between  the 
two  bodies  of  friends  is  indeed  highly  expedient  and  little  less  easy, 
but  that  the  wholesale  reformers  have  no  intention  of  joining  the 
moderates,  and  that  the  latter,  therefore,  will  do  well  to  join  the 
wholesale  reformers.  On  this  proceeding,  however,  had  this  been 
all,  though  we  cannot  but  consider  it  as  somewhat  unusual  and 
startling,  we  do  not  see  that  any  charge  of  inconsistency  could  with- 
propriety  have  been  founded.  The  traveller  would  not  be  incon- 
sistent who  should  thus  address  his  comrade ;  '  it  is  of  the  last  im- 
portance to  us  both  that  we  should  ride  double ;  one  of  these 
horses  will  carry  us  about  as  well  as  the  other  ;  therefore,  since  I 
am  determined  not  to  ride  behind  you,  do  you  forthwith  mount  up 
behind  me.'  We  mean  to  say  that  the  mode  of  reasoning  pursued 
in  such  an  exhortation,  unexpected  and  rather  ungracious  as  it 
might  appear,  would  be  at  least  coherent,  the  conclusion  very  fairly 
flowing  from  the  premises. 

But  Mr.  Roscoe,  not  altogether  content  with  this  homely  sort  of 
logic,  has  held  a  somewhat  different  language,  and  that,  it  must  be 
confessed,  scarcely  less  to  the  embarrassment  of  his  simple-minded 
reviewers  than  to  the  utter  confusion  and  overthrow  of  his  friends 
the  moderee9.  The  great  argument,  with  which  he  plies*that  gentle 
body  both  in  front  and  rear,  is  no  other  than  the  utter  impractica- 
bility of  a  gradual  reform,  even  should  the  project  be  adopted  by 

t  a  air 
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all  the  reformers  in  a  mass.  Notwithstanding  an  end  is  made  of 
all  '  diversity  of  opinion'  as  to  the  principU ,  there  will  spring  up 
self-produced,  it  seems,  endless  and  insuperable  '  differences  of 
opinion'  as  to  the  detail.  The  scheme,  also,  will  encounter  an 
almost  irresistible  opposition  from  '  the  patrons  of  corruption/ — 
'  the  advocates  of  existing  abuses/ — '  the  adherents  of  the  present 
Corrupt  system ;'  every  single  step  of  the  gradual  process  exciting 
the  enmity  of  these  monsters  at  least  as  effectually  as  the  entire 
measure  oft  wholesale  change.  In  one  word,  the  scheme  is  '  im- 
practicable ;'  and  the  reasoning  of  the  traveller  apparently  resolves 
itself  into  this  piece  of  reformed  logic;  '  it  is  a  matter  of  perfect 
indifference  which  horse  we  ride;  but  do  you  mount  up  behind 

me,  for  your  horse  is  a  dead  one.' 

To  be  MrioiMi  we  should,  perhaps,  not  have  considered  these  in- 
COIMSteUCiea  as  hnpilcvs,  ami,  indeed,  had  determined  to  splash 
thrOQgh  them  as  lightly  H  we  might,  when  we  found  ourselves 
brrast-Hi  i  ]»  in  the  following  vers  decisive  derlaralioii. 

1  A  full,  effectual,  ami  constitutional  representation  of  the  people  in 
parliament  if  now  tl  to  the  safety  and  preservation  of  the 

.try,  and  the  friends  of  reform  must  therefore  concede  to  each 
other  those  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  mere  mode  and  manner  of 
obtaining  it,  which  have  hitherto  been  the  chief  impediments  to  their 
success;  and  above  all  things,  shootd  be  cautious  how  ibey  prevent  its 
being  carried  into  effect,  ettuei  bj  giwa  ity  of  opisi 

on  a  subject  in  which  there  i>  only  OH 8  DPtSlON  that  eon  meet  with 
universal  assent;  or,  by  attempting   only  /■  amend- 

ments, which,  if  not  adopted,  will  injure  the  cause  they  are  intended  to 
promote  :  and,  ifeffeetto  red  a*  timing  been  ; 

notion  on  the  part  of  the  people,  <*l  those  inalienable 
Uegc*  wfttdl  'ruin  their  ancestor*,  and  ought  to  transmit  lu 

their  aewcendants,' — p.  15. 

The  former  clauses  of  this    '  period  of   a   mile,'    we   have   i 
only   as  introductory    to    the   remainder;   not    shall    we   make   any 
other  remark  on  diem  than  that,  even  exclusively  considered,  : 
contain  what  very  in  ai  Iv  amonnts  to  a  repetition  i-'i  lln  it  of 

the  dead  horse.  It  is  to  the  concluding  member  ol  the  sentence 
that  we  would  particularly  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader,  and 
we  have  with  that  view  placed  it  in  italics.  For,  applying  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  passage  the  best  faculties  of  which  we  are 

possessed,    v.  e  liud    it   sus*  t -ptiLde  only  of  one  meaning.      It  i. 
to  our  judgment  iu.ee  ■•|>Iy  that   the   project   "I    I    gradual 

reform  u  in  point  of  p  mat  wen  a  project  must 

i.ualK   and  hj  its  nature  compromise  away  Chi  I  at 

Whkb  it  professes  ultimately  to  aim  ;  and,  eonseijueiitly,  that,  wuh 

whatever  unanimity  on  the  part  of  the  reformers  a  m:\y  h- 
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taken,  so  far  from  securing  bo  them  that  which  is  their  common 
object,  it  will  only  supply  their  adversaries  with  a  plea  jii  bftfof  thi  ir 
proceedings,  am!  a  plea  not  to  be  repelled.     It'  our  construction  D6 
erroneous,  the  means  of  confutation  are  in  the  hands  of  the  reodei 
if  it  be  correct,  we  cannot  reconcile  Mr.  Roscoe  with  himself. 

Unfortunately,  tin.-*  reformed  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
ject, operates  also  with  respect  to  the  projectors.  At  the  outMt, 
the  Bathe*  seemed  to  esteem  the  moderate  reformers  as  brethren, 
having  their  own  crotchets,  indeed,  on  minor  points,  but  yet 
staunch  to  the  cause.  Me  would  not  even  describe  (I  em  as  s 
tinet  port i/;  they  were  ft it'inls.  He  seemed  anxious  to  absolve 
them  from  the  suspicions  of  l  t!  e  Ivocates  of  reform  ;'  and 

the  accomplishment  of  I  thorough  union  between  4  these  two 
bodies  of  friends'  was  the  declared  object  of  his  pamphleteering. 
The  following  arc  some  of  the  topics  advanced  in  the  execution  <>t 
this  purpose. 

'  To  adhere  pertinaciously,  and  exclusively,  to  any  plan  which  falls 
short  of  this,  (the  system  ot  general  suffrage,)  is  to  introduce  a  subject 
i-Miision,  and  will  always  be  liable  t<>  be  Considered,  by   those  who 
.(1  their  opinions  upon  principles  uf  right  ami  justice,  not  as  n   pro- 
gress towards,  but  as  a  substitute  Cor  rctovn ; — not  at  intended  to  for- 
uaid,  bni  SO  prevent  the  em  mi  object  which  they/  have  in  view.' — p.  8. 

'  Hence  this  class  of  individuals,  the  friends,  as  they  call  themselves, 
of  mwlaatr  rtfon/r,  who  wire  never  numerous,  are  gradually  dimmis. 
and   imisi,   ere    1"iil:,   either  t. ike  u  decided  part,  or  be  content  to  bettr 
the  imputation  of  a  criminal  inditlereuce  to  the  interests  of  their  coun- 
try.'— p.  VI,  \ 

Ef  ///,  Brute?  This  seems  to  be  such  conciliation  as  Europe 
occasionally  receives  from  the  mouth  of  the  Grand  Pmificator. — 
Such  friendship,  as  the  .satyiist  describes  to  have  been  conferred  on 
the  courtiers  of  Pomitian, 

1  In  quorum  fucie  miscra  viagrutquc  sedebat 
Tatar  onaatne.' — 

Shortly  afterwards,  however,  some  softening  is  given  to  these  un- 
gentle attacks.  '  This  body  of  more  moderate  reformers/  is  again 
described  ;  no  longer  as  a  collection  of  hypowiiical,  indecisive,  or 
criminally-unpatriotic  persons,  but  as  being,  '  in  general,  nun  of  a 
speculating  and  refining  character,  whose  ideas  have  a  tendency  to 
illy  and  diverge  rather  than  to  condense  and  unite.  They  would 
trim  and  prune  the  branches  of  the  tree,  instead  of  invigorating  the 
root  and  protecting  the  trunk.'  For  ourselves,  we  are  not  con- 
scious of  any  peculiar  sympathy  with  these  philosophical  gentle- 
men ;  but  we  cannot,  in  common  justice,  help  observing  that,  con- 
sidering the  i  tendency  Oj  their  ideas  to  ramify,  their  love 
of  trimming  and  pruning  does  not  appear  altogether  so  prepo* 

T  3  tcious. 
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terous.  Nor,  to  say  the  truth,  have  we  discovered  why  errors  of  opi- 
nion which  confessedly  originate  in  a  constitutional  propensity  to 
speculation,  refinement,  divergence,  ramification,  and  rareficatiorif 
should  subject  men  to  the  heavy  charges  of  hypocrisy,  and  of  '  a 
criminal  indifference  to  the  interests  of  their  country.' 

We  shall  be  thought,  perhaps,  to  have  detained  the  reader  some- 
what unmercifully  on  this  subject ;  and  yet  know  not  that  we  are 
greatly  to  blame.  A  representation  of  sameness  maybe  quickly 
dispatched,  but  variety  can  be  justly  exhibited  only  by  means  of 
detail.  For  this  reason,  some  little  prolixity  was  unavoidable  with 
regard  to  the  instances  which  we  have  already  adduced;  and,  for  this 
reason  also,  it  is  requisite  to  adduce  one  or  two  farther  instances. 
We  shall  next,  therefore,  resort  to  the  second  pamphlet,  which, 
although  somewhat  more  remarkable  for  uniformity  than  the  first, 
is  not  altogether  undistinguished  by  similar  diversifications  of  senti- 
ment. 

In  penning  this  second  tract,  the  principal  object  of  the  author 
was,  as  has  already  been  observed,  to  coufirm  and  vindicate  the 
doctrines  of  the  first;  but,  with  this  very  natural  motive,  he  informs 
us  that  an  additional  reason  conspired.  He  felt  animated  to  attack 
certain  persons  of  the  present  day,  who,  under  the  assumed  deno- 
mination of  practical  men,  evince  a  determined  hostility  against  all 
improvement,  and  stigmatise  every  possible  deviation  from  routine- 
maxims  by  the  name  of  theory.  If  by  these  obnoxious  characters 
be  intended  those  quacks  in  politics  who,  affecting  to  ridicule  the 
general  rules  deduced  from  a  scientific  observation  of  human  affairs, 
ever  grovel  in  the  sheep-walks  and  cart-ruts  of  vulgar  prejudice, 
Our  readers  must  be  sensible  that  no  where  have  such  practical,  or 
rather  impracticable,  men,  been  treated  with  less  ceremony  than  in 
the  pages  of  the  Quarterly  Review.  On  this  point,  then,  we  could 
have  no  quarrel  with  Mr.  Roscoe.  So  far  otherwise,  we  readily 
hailed  him  as  a  powerful  ally,  and  prepared  ourselves  to  attempt, 
under  his  guidance,  an  expedition  which  was  secure  of  deserving 
-success,  whatever  it  might  command. 

Eumenes,  the  protector  of  the  family  of  Alexander,  is,  if  we  are 
not  mistaken,  greatly  celebrated  for  the  stratagem  by  which  he  ef- 
fected the  destruction  of  the  rebel-commander  Craterus.  Craterus 
was  a  favourite  with  the  Macedonian  soldiery;  but  Eumenes,  lead- 
ing against  him  a  body  of  Macedonians,  so  contrived  matters  that 
his  adversary  was  defeated  and  slain  before  he  could  be  recognised. 
A  like  dexterity  of  management  and  evolution  is  evinced  by  Mr. 
Roscoe  on  his  excursion  against  the  men  of  practice.  For  let  the 
reader  image  to  himself  our  surprise  on  finding  that  the  first  per- 
sonage of  the  practical  army  who,  to  all  appearance,  perishes 
under  the  charge  of  our  author,  is  no  other    than  the  celebrated 

Edmund 
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Edmund  Burke  \  a  character,  whom  we  have  hitherto  been  aft 
tomed  to  revere  as  among  the  most   profound  mast!  is  of  th. 
a  genius  who,  we  should  have  suspected  would,  of  all  others,  have 
been 'singled  out  by  the  SI.  id  Slenders  ot  the  d;iv,  us  ■  man 

of  a  speculating,  lejinuig,  ramifying,  and  diverging  mind.  Let 
us  hear,  however,  the  annunciation  of  the  fact  hy  Mr.  Roscoe 
himself. 

'  (Jl  this  very  general  feeling,  I  am  sorry  to  observe,  your  letter  af- 
fords an  additional  proof.  We  there  find  ai  the  opinion  of  a 
great  Philosopher,  that  "  >»                  ■  '  polities  it  very  generally  happen*, 

that  WHAT  IS  TMF.OULTICALI.Y  TRUK.  IS   PRACTICALLY  FALSE."      "  And 

you  add,  -without  giving  an  entire  assent  to  this  seeming  paradox,  it  may 
safely  be  assume  J  as  a  postulate,  that  th  •  first  ap- 

pearances arc  so  often  fallacious  ;  now  :n  k 

priori /) ww  genera*  appearand  use  deduced  h.  \> 

i,  from  the  evidence  of  facts  .•  none  in  uhich  the  id'  \U  de- 

feat no  often  the  intentions  of  the  original  pletn.''     Sentiments  Similar  to 
ihese  are  distributed  through  the  rirst  part  of  your  letter,  and  are  too 
ranch  in   unison  with  the  fashion  of  the  day,    not  to  deserve  particular- 
notice. 

'  Allow  me,  then,  to  observe,  that  the  assertion  made  in  this  a 
paradox  of  a  great  Philosopher ',  by  whom  1  presume  you  mean  the  late 
Mr.  Burke,  is  wholly  unfounded*  Thai  which  is  true  in  theory,  can- 
not be  pi  false.  A  theory  dm  ;-  be  false,  and  (be  prac- 
tice founded  upon  it  must  ll  rroneous;  but  a  fw  theory  is,  in 
fact,  the  definition  of  those  laws,  by  which  any  actual  operation  is 
effected  ;  and  if  such  laws  be  rightly  defined,  it  is  impossible  such 
theory  should  be  false,  when  applied  to  practice/ — Antic,  to  Mr.  Mer- 
ntt,  pp.  7.  fc 

So  much  for  this  victory,  which,  however,  the  author  follows  up 
with  spirit  through  the  course  of  another  page.  But  historians 
state  that  the  soldiers  of  Eumenes  bitterly  resented,  after  the  battle, 
the  death  of  (.'interns  ;  anil,  in  the  present  ca«e,  we  must  own  that 
irrepressible  feelings  of  a  similar  nature  have  rather  led  us  to  ques- 
tion whether  any  victory  has,  after  all,  been  gained.  Let  us  be 
allowed  to  examine  this  matter  with  a  little  freedom. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  '  philosopher'  to  whom  the  paradox 
in  question  is  ascribed,  has  been  named  by  Mr.  Mcrritt,  the  be- 
ginner of  the  affray.  Mr.  Roscoe,  on  his  part,  presumes  it  to  be 
Burke-  and  we,  on  ours,  are  inclined  to  suspect  that  both  the  pa- 
radox, and  a  part  at  least  of  what  is  called  the  comment  upon  it, 
come,  in  substance,  from  Hume.  'Iliis  surmise  we,  however, 
acknowledge  to  be  founded  only  On  the  vague  suggestion  of  a  very 
treacherous  memory  ;  nor,  indeed,  is  the  filiation  of  the  sentiment 
a  matter  of  any  in  Hut  we  have  too  much  consideration 

for  the  fame  01  a  great  man,  to  lit  in  judgment  on  his  paradoxes, 
when  we  thus  receive  them,  torn  from  then  context,  and  at  third- 

T  4  hand. 
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baud.     TV  ungJe  question  with  119  is,  not  whether  the  phili 
to  whom  wo  have  no  access,  be  wrung,  but  whether  las  op 

to  whom  Wfl  hive  tin  r  1  i _; 1 1 1 .       1 1  H  on  this  point  tli.i 

are  troubled  with  the  awkward  doubts  to  which  m  have  already  al- 
luded, and  which  w*  shall  proceed  n  to  state. 

It  seems  per&ctlj  possible  that  a  theory  shall  In-  generally  true, 
and  yet,  in  many  particulat  cases,  shall  Fail.     In  ihestudj 

tics,    this  is   |:<«  ulinrlv  possibb 

and  infinite  complication  c  I  human  iken  1:1  t; 

scarcely  any  theory  run,  by  a  finite?  intel]  I  on  llic 

subject,  which  shall  not  leave  a  number  of  cases  utterly  without 

provision.     When,  consequently,  nich  cases  occur,  he  who 

trust.  1  1  cry  wiB  hod  himself  <!•  not 

he  may  chusc  to  say   that  his  theory,  though  generally  true,  is  in 

such  case  -mounts  to  a  mere  dispute  about  tenna.    Ta  us, 

however,  this  sort  of  language  does  appear  very  intelligible,  and 

perfectly  commodious.     In  other  words,  it  appears  entirely  proper 

to  say,  that  v.  hit  is  theoretically  Uue,  may,  in  particular  instances, 

IK  false. 

.  laiuly,  were  our  thoughts;  and,  what  may  seem  a  little 
surprising,  aui  h  too  wem  to  he  the  second  thoughts  of  Mr.  Rescue. 
For  we  soon  find  him  ol  that  '  the  wickedness  and  , 

tensity  of  ;»  few  indniduals,   may  give  rise  to  obstacles,    whii.  Ii 
dom  and  virtue  of  thousands  may  not  be  able  to  overcoi 
that  '  it  may  not  therefore  follow,  that  because  a  theory  U  true,  it 
must  ni!.  vdxvhen  attempted  to  be  reduced  to  practice;' 

hut  that '  me  failure  under  such  owcumstancea  will  do  more  prove 
the  falsehood  of  the  theory/  th.m  any  thing  else  die  most  preposte- 
rous i  himself  with  wondering  at  the  minui 
distinctions  "i  lawyers.  Perhaps,  he  would  have  been  equally  well 
ami  le  satisfactory  discrimination  at  which  we  have  1 
arrived,  and  which  i>  no  oilier  than  this; — that  a  true  theory  may 
n  attempted  to  be  reduced  to  practice  (p.  10.),  but  that 
jt  ca  isibrv  be  false  when  applied  to  practice  <p.  tf.;  Ii 
ma\  1  11. t  you  j  it  m:i\  mish  ad  you;  but  il  say,  it 
has  faikd  me,  not,  it  it  unds 

FA  LSCS  ;   bul  I  thai  the 

b  would  one  ids)  nuanel  n\  itb  tL  a. 

Mr.  Ito*  i!v,  drawn  into  this  discussion  a 

hh  h,bow< 
part  might  be  lial  lonstrw  tion.  '  I'l 

Mr.  Roscoe,  '  m 
the  falsehood   of  the  thebry,  than  ibe  conduct  of  ill  call 

then,  delight  1  1 

vystalioii,  can  Ik-  said  to  prove  the  I 

gioi 
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glOBr'      II   WOldd   be  difficult)  within  any  mod-  I  »,  to 

develop*  all  the  confusion  of  ideas  involved  in  this  comparison, 
which  is  built,  like  some  of  the  parallels  of  Plutarch,  on  B  Heap  of 
One  Consideration  may  sulii.  -•,   where  it  would  be 
easy  to  q  dozen  equa  The  ban 

l,  of  CKnslianit)  by  (hose  WOO  have  not  it  its  prim  iplei 

and  n  in  no  sense  be  called  nn  u 

i  practice,  but  is,  in  troth,  no  appiici  at  an.     So  that. 

to  invert  the  reaaonin|  of  our  writer,  die  fondness  of  some  nominal 

,  let  ua  be  sIIom  ed  to  add, 
the  fondness  of  others  for  rebellion  and  revolution,  run  no  more 
prove  tl.'  of  Christianity,  tbau  tin-  esrifting  hI.ims  and  cor- 

ruption so  loudly  complained  of  bv  oui 
the  futility  of  their  own  doctrines  res  per  ting  reform.     !  icdy 

to  be  pronounced  inadequate,  because  it  has  not  been  bii 

But  it  is  time  that  we  attend  tin-  author  on  his  second  expedition 
against  the  practical  nun,  made  with  a  view  t:>  their  utter  d<  u 
an  enterpriae,  however,  in  which,  consid*  ring  the  number  and  pig- 
fattfafofSSOf  that  earth-bom  crew,  it  could  not  be  I  Imt  that 

he  should  sustain  considerable  loss.     The  practical*,  not  unusually,  it 
tears,  represent  the  adroc&tea  of  reform  as 'men  ofwarmhearta  but 
inga  ;*  to  which  warmth  and  wi  beypreft 

must  particularly  be  ascribed  the  lavish  and  nnjusiifii ,-d  <i.nli«. 
>\~  the  reformers  in  die  good  dispositions  of  mankind  at  large, 

admits  that  the  failure  of  the  efforts  which  have  been  made 
»r  the  reform  of  the  constitution  may  seem  bO  acoedil  this  impu- 
itmii ;  hut  adds,  that  tills  '  is  pot  a  necrssan/,  much  less  an  WtvU 
%bie  consequence  ;'  ami  proceeds  to  expose  the  absurdity  of  bulld- 
og a  political  creed  on  the  postulate  of  a  general  detMWfl 

heroes  of  old  were  not  unaccustomed  to  brandish  and  prove 
fiejr.  weapons,  before  thej  made  their  onset.    The  practice  prober 

i  its  foundation  in  a   wish  to  dishearten  ;  bv  a  pro 

Btrengtbj  agility,  and  prowess.     Oui  author  has  here 

id  the  expedient  with  great  felicity.      Where  is   the  polemic, 

re)  hardened,  but  must  dread  the  trenchant  fury  of  that  sword 

:»f  controversy,   which  can  With  such  ease  draw  a  Severing  line   be- 

Ht'i USa n v.'   tnd  what  is  '  intoitabtt ;%   between  that 

ihich  is  certain  to  happen,  and  that  which  cannot  be  avoided;  bo- 

>vecq  what  .    and  what  m/iuot  but  be  '' 

1  Where  lives  tfo  I  such  onset  staid  ?' 

While  he  i*  thus  skilfully  appalling  bis  ■  our  combatant 

rpially  well  knows  how  to  maintain  a   prudential  n  '.  re- 

ds.     He   abstains   from    apprising   them  that   the 
sen  of  practice,  against  whom  he  is  here  pointing  his  an 

fact 
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fact  mere  renegades  from  the  standard  of  theory.  The  battle  be- 
ing mm  dbj  to  be  no  longer  anj  call  for  tlits 
delicacy.  Tin.-  trite  Baying  that,  MB  politics,  we  must  assume  every 
man  to  be  a  knave,  or,  what  appears  to  be  the  same  thing,  that 
must  assume  every  man  to  be  actuated  exclusivi  i>  by  njotives  of 
self-interest,  was  originally,  we  believe,  propounded!  ROl  by  men  of 
practice,  but  by  some  of  the  most  subtle  dissertntori  that  ever  rea- 
soned on  the  principles  of  government.  If  false,  it  is  not  a  vulgar 
bonnet,  but  a  metaphysical  paradox.  At  the  same  time,  we  would 
by  DO  BieBJU  insinuate  that  the  high  derivation  of  the  maxim  ought 
to  screen  it  from  the  levelling  wrath  of  a  reformer,  and  are  r 
contented  spectators  of  its  fate  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Itoscoe. 

•  D.irk  as  ilu-  political  horizon'™.'  yet  if  we  look  into  tl 

rin  of  private  hie,  we  shall  Bndtl  ruth, and  ji 

yet  exploded  amongsl  mankind — thai  magnanimil  • 
nerosity  gratii  feelings  and  affections  of  1 1 

yet  exist  in  tbeir  full  force.     Whs  ''nS 

thai  would  not  commit  a  >uld 

not  lend  bis  aid  (<>  m  act  of  public  wyuttice  ?  That  he  who  would  not  he 
guilty  of  a  ion  would  not  wil  i  ie)f  with 

a  band  of  pirates  f     That  lie  who  would  shudder  at  the  thought  of 

,  would  not,  for  the  sake  of  bis  private  emolument, 
instil  war,  in  whicb 

inevitably  perish?     ft  is  only  by  extendi!  re  of  action,  and 

supposing  that  an  individual  will  most  probably  perform  upon  a  large 
scale,  the  Mros  part  that  he  docs  upon  n  small  one,  and  the  absurdity 
vanishes.' — pp.  11,  12. 

The  opportunity  shall  not  be  lost  on  us  of  observing  that,  of  the 
good  qualities  and  amenities  of  private  life,  few  men  have  the  cha- 
racter of  being  more  worthy  or  better  qualified  to  speak  than  Mr. 
Roscoe.  We  echo  too  with  eagerness  the  remark  that  individual 
virtue  yet  Subsists  in  England;  and  subsists  in  full  force  and  exer- 
cise. Through  *  the  yaw  ning  breaches'  of  the  tempi  SlUOUfl  clouds 
and  ever-during  Hark   that  deform  and  a 

sphere,  it  is  recreating  to  cast  an  occasional  glance  at  the  repose  of 
this  distant  perspective,  with  its  cottages  and  .spires,  its  sunlight  and 
shade. —  Hut  we  cannot  afford  time  to  be  sentimental;  and  die  ques- 
tion is  as  to  what  foil* 

That  men  will  Usually  act  hi  an  extensive,  as  thej  would  hi  I 
nam  • .  and  that,  consequently,  the  public  virtue  of  an  in- 

dividual may  generally  be  measured  by  li  al  virtue, 

are  at  least  consolatory  doctrines;  doctrines,  indeed,  so  delightfully 
consolatory,  that  the  introduction  of  them,  however  grata 
ii relevant,  U  always  welcome,   and  may  be  forgiven  even 
appears  manifestly  prejudicial  to  the  cause  iu  support  of  wfcii 
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is  hazarded.  For  such,  as  we  apprehend,  is  hut  too  plainly  the 
case  in  the  instance  before  our  i 

The  crimes  of  the  British  <.  aliim  i  constitute  the  jrrund  arcumcutfor 
reform,  botli  with  Mr.  Roseoe  in  these  works,  and  with  all  reformers 
in  all  their  works.      We  are  here  instructed,  however,   that  '  an  in- 
dividual will  most  probably  perform  upon  a  large  scale  the  s 
part  feat  hedoes  upon  :i  smell  h  I  may  ba  sub* 

nritted,  are  more  certain  than  that,  within  tlie  period  of  the  pre- 
Benl  generation,  the  majority  of  hi*  Majesty*!  confidential  servants 
have,  as  to  their  individual  conduct}  entirely  respected  the  penal 
code  of  their  COUOtry.  We  are  not  indeed  aware  that  the  faintest 
insinuation  has  ever  been  breathed,  or  the  slightest  suspicion  enter- 
tained to  the  contrary.      \Yc  ha\e  heard  ministers  charged)    in  their 

public  capacity,  with  the  excitement  of  war-,  the  fomentation  of 

rebellions,   the  imposition  of  arbitrary  taxes,   the  dissipation  of  the 

national  -.  the  destruction  of  the  national  I  but 

know  nbt  that  they  have  been  reduced  in  tlieir  individual  character, 

to  plead   to    'i.    indictment   of  treason,  murder,  mayhem,    hor.se- 

■mainringi  or   larceny.     Their    state-correspondence 

been  arraigned  as  violent,  malignant,  or  base  :    but    they  have 

never  thci  been  arraigned  for  sending  clandestine  hitters  of  a 

threatening  nature.    It  bat  been  urged  that  tiny  have  governed  by 

a  system  of  terrorism  arid  popular  clamour;  but  no  member  of  die 

cabinet  has  subjected  hratsett  to  b  trial  foi  a  riot,  assault,  and  false 

prisonment.     We  dare  affirm,  that  dividing  and  d  j  the 

Bouses  of    Parliament   have  been  their  nearest  approaches  to  the 

offence  of  I  i  are   persuaded  that  the  Receiver* 

General  has  been  tery  little  addicted  to  the  reception  of  stolen 

goods.     In  what  oe,   then,   the  alleged  ptesnniption  liom 

»  public  conduct  has  weight,  in  that  decree  the  perfect  and 
undeniable  immunity  of  the  pe  non  from  individual 

transgression,  political  innocence 

and  punty.     In  that  degree,  the  common-place  about  the  crimes  of 
Hi:  -I.     And  bo  il  sred,  that  the  presumption, 

ral,  ought,  tt\  so  great  a  aumbi  t  or  instances 
as  are  now  alluded  to.  und  'tibu-dL  to  prevail  on  the  whole. 

It   t'  IS  that    ti  ge  Bained  by  tbil  intrepid  com- 

batant over  his  practical  ai  i  i  not  been  procured  with- 

out some  little  sai  1  his  own   part; — to  say  me    plain  truth, 

(NIC   principal  point  in 

dispute.      And  Mr.    Roscoe  seems  placed  by  fortune  10  that  inte- 

iog  but   somewhat  critical   situation  iTe-ciibed    by  Goldsmith's 

poor  disabled  soldier,  where  he  says,  *  Unluckily,   we  lost  all  our 

jllSl  BS  we  were  goiuij  to  get  the  victory.' 

Under 
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circumstances,  what  step  must  next  be  taken?  A 
question  which  coald  ni>r.  foe  more  than  a  ringlfl  BMMDtnt,  perplex 
a  patriot  pOBSODsing  I  h  *  spirit  of  ail  bid  Rinnan.  It  now  indeed  re- 
mains India  ■  ;ii»<l  Mr.  Rotcoej  after  a  few  almost  inarticulate  mur- 
maringS)  addresses  himself  to  the  task  with  all  the-  sung  fro  id  <»f  a 
self-executioner  in  ancient  history.  In  oner  words,  be  di  lil 
ralelv  sets  about  effecting  the  destruction  of  those  principle 
wlni  I  i|)1i.\li|  in  the  ri/conunendaliou.      1  he 

following  are  the paiticuhus  of  this  uncoininon  Bacriffl 

'  What,  then,  has  the  politician  to  do,  but  to  apply  [•■  the  lib 

■ 
which  he  finds  in  the  rel  to  banish  th  land 

dai  that  there  '•>  one  Hue  of  mora!  and 

''\,  io  exemplify  m  public,  those  maxin 
sinct  :ration,  and  good  will,  towards  which  every  government 

a  nominal  fiunwge,  and  which  are  die  very  cement  oi  p.i 
ciety  ;  and  to  render  a  government  the  example  and  pattern,  and  not  the 
corruption  and  opprultriuw  of  the  people  f 

These  words,  we  most  humbly  suggest,  plainly  imply  that  public 
i  are,  in  fact,  |  iwever  preposterously,  t«>  make  a  disti 

tiou  between  political  and  private  morality;  that  they  do,  in  fact, 
rccogni/.e  the  *  id  dangerous  maxim1  which  would  esta- 

busD  that  distinction;  and  that  they  do  not  '  exemplify  in   public, 
those  muxims  of  justice,  sincerity,  mod  and  good   will,' 

which   '  are  the   W  :il  of  private  society.'     It  would  in<! 

have  been  truly  ridiculous  t«»  propose  the  '  banishment'  ofa  maxim 
which  had  no  where  BUj  subsistence,  and  to  recommend  the  public 
'  exemj.litii  ■ation'  of  maxim*  which  were  already  in  full  force  and 
exercise.  But,  if  mu-Ii  be  the  practical  inconsistencies  of  public 
men,  then  there  is  the  absurdity  of  taking  it  fox  granted,  that  an  in- 
dividual will  most  probably  perform  up 
part  that  he  does  upon  a  small  icale      Ehi  D,   th  ■  t  is  '  the  absuuhty 

of  presuming  that  he  who  would  not  com  oil  i  ■  isbonest  action  in 
would  not  lend  his  aid  to  an  act  of  public  injustice :'  or 
i  he,  who  would  shudder  at  the  thought  of  murdering  his  neigh- 
bour, would  not.  for  the  sake  of  his  privi  'igate  or 
war,  in  which  thousands  of  his  neighbours  must  inevi- 
tably perish/  (p.  1 1.) 

Thus  does  our  auihor  sever  himself  in  twain  with  his  OWUSWOrd; 
,  though  for  upwards  of  sixty  pages,  confused  sounds  still  • 
tinue    i«>   murmur   on   bu  oi  constitution  and 

ma,  free  and./i'r,  minister  and  tinisUl 
this  blow  he  in  fa  r,  and  becomes  food  for — 

Mankind,  Bays  MonteaojUieu,  and  his  remark  of  cours) 
die  ..  if  mankind,  may  he  divided  into  two  classes ;  < 
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<jui  pement,  et   ceur  qui  amustnt.     Win  re  ilic  public,  however, 
xcrcise  a  deliberate  and  uninflauied  judgment,  an  •  iT. ..dual  discri- 
mination takes    place   between    the.-etwo   descriptions...    | 
and,  if  ignorance   and   frivolity,    aspiring   beyond   their   privili 
assume  the  guise   of   wisdom  uiul    reflection,    they   are  quicklj   I 
plumed  of  their  pretemnoas.     It  is  otherwise,  when  the 
practised  in  favour  of  opinions  that  deeply  interest  the  pfMOOna  "I 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  community,   especially  if  that  pro- 
portion coosasC  of  the  lower,  or  at  least  the  lea 
In  BUcfa  a  case,   it    frequently  happens  that    the  shallowness  of  die 
trifling,  and  the  solemnity  of  tin-  h  Ihctive,  tie  combined  togi  ther, 
and  this  with  great  and,  it  w  eds  scarcely  be  added,  pernicious  eifecl. 
'I  he   facility,   indeed,  with  which  the   effect   is  produced,   seduces 
even  men  of  genuine  talent,  when  they  espouse  a  populaj  i  au-e, 
into  habite  of  loose  thinking  and  confident  assumption;  ami,  sacrifi- 
cing all  tin    Superfluous  part  of    thru    ability,    they  contentedly  de- 
sceud  to  dial  level  of  courageous  and  clamorous  thoughtlessness, 
091  which  the  battles  of  vulvar  prejudice  may  always   be  most  ron- 
veuientlv  fought     It  was  the  well-known  observation  of  a  great 
talesman,    See  l>t/  koU  smell  u  quantity  oftHteUecl  l/tr  uoild  way 
Tried;  hut  it  is  equally  obvious,  and  much  more  painful,  t<> 
Hied,  by  how  minute   a  fraction  e\en  of   that   small  Quantity   the 
Hrorld  ma\  be  disorganized. 

Such  is  the  best  explanation  which  we  arc  able  to  afford,  of  the 
:ih.i.-ii-»m,  ■nonbefoieus;  two  pamphlets,  proceeding  from  BH  author, 
not  exactlv  eminent  for  profound  thought,  but  whose  gifts  and  ac- 
quirements can  be  questioned  only  by  insolence  or  h  (ou- 
tlining, indeed,  evident,  though  interrupted,  indicationa  erf  those 
jfifts  ami  acquirements ;  yet  deformed  by  such  undigested  and  in- 
itible  crudities  of  reasoning  u  li  i  cited  in  the  somas  of 
the  present  article.   The  cause  ofreform,  whether  just  os  not,  is  p 

cisely  of  such  a  description  that  it  will  be  less  effectually  supported 

l)v  a  powerful  argument  closeh  and  conaittently  deduced,  than  by 

i  harib  and  dogmatic  diatribe,  in  which  each  third  page  shall  be  di- 
rectly invaded  and  overthrown  by  its  successor,  secure  of  finding  an 
avenger  in  the  next  but  one.  Kvery  man  inslinelively  leeiv  this  to 
lie  the  case,  and,  if  lie  is  a  reformer  and  a  writer  on  reform,  must  be 
I.  more  laborious  than  wise,  m.t  to  act  on  that  feeling. 
To  the  truth  ol   th-  M  remarks,  the  composition''  od  tb<  reformers 

jf  aliases  bear  witness,  from  rUdlue  down  to  Mr.  Rnatoew    The 

Jish   gentleman,    indeed,    might  almost  literally  appropriate  the 
Indignant  remonstrance  wbichwaS  drawn  from  Cicero  by  theAgra- 

rmu  law  of  the  Roman  tribune*  '  Et  it  orbetn  Urrortuti  congtringit 
.  quid  in  secufuU)  capita  scripfatn  of,  Hon  mttnu 

Into 
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Into  the  main  question  agitated  in  these  pamphlets,  the  necessity 
or  e\|«'uVin:>  of  a  purliujiK-iiUii  \  reform,  declined 

entanng;  ackcinnstancB,  from  which  no  other  inference  can  pro* 
perly  he  drawn,  tban  tliat  we  do  ■  •■  to  thai  question  the 

ortancc  which  it  appeals  to  posses  in  the  eyes  persona. 

At  the  same  time,  there  ia  one  ground  conntlentrj  relied  on  by  Mr. 
Roscoe,  on  which  we  are  tempi  e  for  a  moment;  notj 

indeed,  with  any  reference  to  the  particnlar  use  which  oar  author 
would  make  of  it,  but  for  separate  a iu I  independent  reasons. 

The  most  cogent,  and  iu  point  of  fact  the  most  i  -r^ii- 

ments  in  favour  of  a  reform,  Mr.  Roscoe  com  i       tuppfied 

b]  '  iIm  |in  cut  state  of  the  country.'  Under  that  genera]  descrip- 
tion, are  mot  .lark  enumeratt  d  •  the  increasing  weight  of 
taxation,'  and  '  the  profuse  waste  o1  the  blood  and  tin  the 
nation;'  or,  what  may  he  considered  as  equipollent  expri 
*  the  slini«litcr  of  the  people  in  sanguinary  and  ' 
t/teuppn  <Jil  of  it  ind  the  general  diflusiou  of 
satisfaction,  poverty,  B  Bpreseutatioos  we 
do  not  consider  ooni  I  as  inflii  ting  anj  violence,  when  we  <  ad- 
ject from  them  DUB  plain  averment,  that  the  present  war,  deeply 
and  essentially  connected,  as  it  has  now  long  been,  with  the  cause 
of  Spain,  has  yet  owed  its  continuance,  exclusively  or  chiefly,  to 
thf  unconstitutional  and  corruptly-pni  chased  influence  of  out  mi- 
nisters; that,  the  national  voice,  could  it  but  he  fail  ly  heard,  would 
dictate  peace  with  Pcance,  and  the  abandonment  of  rh<  uh, 
no  far  as  Kngland  is  concerned,  to  its  own  struggles  agaiust  the  im- 
bodied  hostility  of  Gallic  El 

\\  t  shall  not  here  embark  iu  any  controvi :  -;•  -     u  matters  of 
niuii.     Our  sole  object  is  a  matter  of  fact,     t  >ur  concern  is  with 
the  statement  apparently  implied  in  the  rej  to, 

and  which  if  the  v  do  not  imply,   th<  ithing  to  the  purpc 

that  the  interposition  of  this  country  in  the  affairs  of  ti  ula, 

has  been  the  work,  not  of  the  people  of  England,  bu1  o£  a  wicked, 
hireling,  arbitrary  minority.     W  ill  Mr.  B  erionaly  assert  that 

such  is   the  just  BCOOUOl  of  the  ease.'    What  Valid  is  to  be 

found  for  national  reputation  or  historical  faith,  we  protest  thai 

arc  ignorant,  if  such  capital  miarepn 

circulated  ;  if  they  arc  to  be  circulated,  not  merely  by  those  vile 
j  -a  ;n  la  is  to  evolution  who,  WCie  tbei  Under  any  circumstances  to  de- 
viate from  their  system  of  h'\v  falsehood,  were  they  not  in  all  situa- 
tions faithful  to  the  predestinated  ba  f  their  natures,  would 
startle  us  as  w  ith  a  prodigy,  but  by  authors  of  unci' 
and  respectability;  it  such  men  are  I litis  to  write  i  d  ifffamj 
on  the  most  radiant  page  of  a  people's  glory.  If  then  he,  within 
possibility,  so  general  an  agreement  of  OpmtODfl  among  tlie  inhabi- 
tant! 
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tiits  of  a  great  kingdom  as  may  fairly  be  called  unanimity,  ami  if 

iere  be,  within  conception,  any  means,  in  won!,  look,  or  action,  by 

ice  ihat  unanimity  ma\  be  indicated,  let  the  memories  and  the 

arts  of  our  readeni  tell  them  whether  such  an  expression  of  such  a 

timem  w  emslified  in  the  conduct  and  demeanour  of  this 

lion  on  the  lust  intelligence  of  the  Spanish  insurrection ;   a  cou- 

and  demeanour,  which,  on  the  part  of  the  nation  at  large, have 

War  at   am  moment,  we  Will  venture  to  aflirm,    been  changed,  or 

pen  ted,  or  belied.    Had  the  not  unusual  fictions  of  patriotic  poc- 

been  at  that  moment  realized, — had  tin-  (unius  of  Albion  been 

eiled  to  mortal  eyes,  standing  on  the  clitls  that  fence  bis  own 

hannel,  and,  from  the  hollow  of  his  mantle,  shaking  out,  Ofl  the 

ippressor  of  Spain  and  of  Europe,  wrath,  defiance,  war,  and  death, 

who  could  have  read,  even  in  such  a  personification,  a  clearer 

icovery  of  the  national  will,   than  in   that  concurrent  burst  of 

pa  thy  which  arose  from  all  ranks  of  the  community, — that  mul- 

plied  expression  of  a  common  feeling, — that  voice  like  the  sound 

f  many  waters*  but  those,  the  waters  of  one  sea,  and  agitated  by 

ie  same  gale  ? 

From  Mr.  Roscoc,  however,  we  are,  after  all,  willing  to  part  in 

endship ;  and  there  is,   sit  least,  one  portion  of  his  public   life, 

Inch   must  ever  conciliate   the   regard,   not  onlv  of  those  among 

is  countrymen  that  love  their  country,    but  of  those  among  inau- 

imI  at  large  that  love  their  brethren  of  the  human  race.     We 

lude  to  his  zealous  co-operation  in  the  extinction,  so  far  as  Eng- 

nd  was   concerned,  of  the  accur-         raflu   in   slaves,    the  pest  of 

frica  and  disgrace  of  Europe.     The  praise  of  his  conduct  in  (hat 

stum  e.  it   would  cost  him  infinite  trouble  to   write  down;  and, 

ng  after  the   world  shall   have  ceased    to  hear  of  his    perishable 

mphlets  on  reform,   and  probably  also,  we  :idd  with  reluctance, 

the  criticism  which  they   have  provoked,  his  name  will  yet  live, 

azoned  on  the  muster-roll  of  mat  noble  army  of  philanthrop 

ho,   at   the  memorable   period  in  question,  '  stood   between   the 

and    thjE  ''vug,  and  the  plague   wa>  .slaved.'      Why  does  the 

nerosity,   then  SO    tremblingly  alive,   sleep   amidst    the   wreck  of 

e  western  world?  Or  whence  is  it,  that  an  amiable   and  benevo- 

int  man,  express!)  writing  on  political  affair*,  can   count  over. 

om  COmmon-place    l<>   Common-place,   from    bead   tO   bead,  the 

iserable  round  of  mewling  complaints  about  peace,  taxes,  and 

riuption,  without  stealing,  from  me  monotony  of  his  oik's  to 

eform,  a  single  thought  rof  the  sufferings   and  struggles  of  the 

08t  interesting   people  in   Europe; — without  stopping  to  shed 

one  human    tear/  either  of  indignation   over  the  record  of  their 

uel  wrongs,  or  of  sympathy,   hop*  tide,  over  the  yet 

finished  history  of  their  glorious  efforts  for  deliverance? 

Arr. 
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Liit.   III. —  Tiiagraphia   Di'tmatua;    or    a    Companion    to    th' 
tlmtse,  containing  Historical  and  Critical  Memoirs,  and 
mai    tneahta  of   British  and  Irish  Dramatic   Writ 
the  Commencement  of  our  Theatrical  Exhibitions;  m 
mkom  art  some  of  the  most  celebrated  Jetors:  also  an  4t\ 
beticai  Jteount,  and  Chronological  Lists,  of'  their  Works,  the. 
Daft*  when  printed,  ami  Observations  on  their  Metitsi 
ivith  tin  introductory  /  tew  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Bri- 
tish Stage.     Originally  compiled,  t«»  the  year  1764,  by  D 
BreklDfl  linker:  continued  thence  to  ITH'i  by  fsaac  Keed,  F.  S. 
A.;  and  brought  down  to  the  end  of   November,  I8H,  with 
v«rv  considerable  Additions  and  Improvements  throughout  by 
Stephen   Jones.     3  Vols.    8vo.     Loudon;   Longman  and   Co. 
1814. 

f  Fa  literary  inhabitant  of  Madrid  or  Paris  could  be  supposed  to 
know  the  estimation  in  which  Shakspeare,  Jonson.  bleb 

Mailow,  M  i  iikI  so  many  others,  are  held  in  lli 

be  must  naturally  conclude  that  die  13riii-.li  Uiographia  Dratuatica 
WSJ  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and  splendid  productions  which  the 
press  could  boast;  and  he  would  hardly  be  brought  to  believe  that 
all  which   Wl  OH   the  subject  is  comprized  in  a  meagre 

count  of  their   births   and    burials,  with  cal  if  their  plays 

compiled  from  the  most  obvious  and  uuauLhentk  att*d  sources. 
Theatres  not  laving  claim  tO  an  earlier  origin  than  our  own,  are 
far  more  fortunate  in  the  respect  paid  to  their  native  playwrights; 
and  Italy,  in  particular,   always   jialutis  of  the  honor  of  hei  liii 

ture.  baa  thewuj  by  ibecontrasl  which  her  earl*  and  unremitted 

regard  to  her  dramatic  writers  presents  to  our  own  neglect,  bow 
much  we  ha\e  to  regret  of  which  We  might  havejusll)  been  proud. 
Scarcely  had  the  sublime  and  pathetic  genius  of  Ta 
rini  matured  the  con,  I  and  frigid  Conceptions  of  liucellai  aud 
Trissiuo,  when  Leone  Alac.  i  undertook  to  record  the  productions 
of  the  Italian  stage. 

Had  some  English  Alacci,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  First, 
traced  the  progress  of  our  stage  from  its  origin  to  the  close  of  that 
'!,  accompanying  his  account  with  anecdotes  of  those  to  whom 
it  was  chiiliv  indebted  for  its  reputation,  who  could  DOW  suffi- 
ciently appreciate  the  value  of  such  a  memorial?  Hut  a  long  night 
of  half  a  ceiltltfj  was  doomed  to  close  on  the  golden  age  of  Eng- 
lish literature  before  an  attempt  was  made  to  record  its  glories  aud 
revive  its  fame. 

It  has  not,   we  believe,   been    remarked,   that  biography  was  of 
late  growth  in   England;  audit  cannot  but  surprise  those    who 

have 
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avc  not  hitherto  considered  the  subject,  to  leani  that  the  carl 
collection  of  the  kind  appeared  during  the  Usurpation.  As  this 
was  tlie  work  of  a  divine,  it  will  not  be  thought  strange  that  it  was 
not  appropriated  to  the  dramatic  poets.  Hut  the  example  was  a 
good  one,  and  (being,  fortunately,  successlid)  '  lives,'  out  of  num- 
ber, were  the  natural  and  almost  immediate  consequence.  '1  ho 
writers  for  the  stage  were  noticed  in  their  turn;  but,  as  yet,  all 
that   was    thought  necessary    in    their  behalf  was  a  barren    list  »>t 

plays,  which  was  occasionally  appended  to  some  popular  drama. 
One  of  the  earliest  off  this  kind,  was  '  An  exact  and  perfect  Cata- 
logue of  all  the  Phiys,  with  the  Authors'  .Names,  and  what  are 
Comedies,  Tragedies,  Historyes,  Pastorals,  Masks,  and  Interludes, 
more  exactly  printed  than  ever  before.'  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  observe,  that  (his  'exact  and  pei ■feet  list,'  which  is  attached  to 
the  Old  Law  of  Msssinger,  I6MJ,  is  any  thing  but  what  it  pro- 
fesses to  be.  If  the  booksellers  reaped  any  advantage  from  such 
neagre  detailsj  it  was  well 4  the  history  of  poets  and  poetry  eajh 
tainly  gained  nothing. 

\\  hen  our  early  c  hronielers  proposed  to  write  the  history  of 
their  native  country,  they  generally  thought  it  necessary  to  begin 
from  Adam.  With  an  eve  to  these  authorities,  Edward  Phillips, 
tlie  nephew  of  Milton,  projected  an  account  of  the  poeis,  '  paiti- 
cularly  those  of  our  own  nation;'  and,  to  make  the  work  complete, 
began  his  Theatmm  Poetarum  ("printed in  l<>7-3)  with  '  themostemi- 
nent  among  the  ancients.'  The  sterling  sense  which  pervades  hi*  ob- 
servations, and  which  there  is  no  reason  to  attribute,  with  VVarton,  to 
bis  kinsman,  makes  it  matter  of  regret  that  he  did  not  restrict  himself 
to  an  account  of  the  vernai  ular  poets,  and  search  into  the  particulars 
of  then  history  at  a  period  when  much  information  might  have  been 
obtained  which  has  now  irrecoverably  perished.  But  though  we 
cannot  repress  a  wish  that  more  had  been  done,  we  yet  think  our- 
selves fortunate  in  possessing  Phillips's  account,  brief  and  defec- 
tive as  it  is,  for  chain  e  mi-Jit  have  driven  him  to  some  other  clasu 
of  writers;  as  he  acknowledges,  in  his  preface,  that  bis  prefer- 
ence of  the  poets  was  owing  rather  to  Occident  than  inclination. 
It  is  enteral  to  perceive  the  dictates  of  sound  and  unsophisti- 
cated judgment  breaking  through  the  foreign  notions  of  taste,  and 
the  fondness  for  French  fashions  of  all  sorts,  which  Charles  and  his 
followers  brought  with  tin. in  from  the  continent.  '  If,'  gftji  Phil- 
lips, '  their  antiquait-d  stile  be  no  sufficient  reason  why  the  poets 
of  former  ages  would  be  rejected,  much  less  tlie  pretence  of  their 
antiquated  mode  or  fashion  in  poetry,  which,  whether  it  be  altered 
for  the  better  or  not,  I  cannot  but  look  upon  it  as  a  very  pleasant 
humour,  that  we  should  be  so  compliant  with  the  I'Vench  custom, 
as  to  follow  set  fashions  not  only  in  garments  but  also  in  music 
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and  poetry. '  These  manly  sentiments  were  uttered  to  unwilling 
u;ii»;   but,    in    proportion  as  the  dramatic  writers,    for    whose   use 

they  were  intended,  deviated  from  the  '  antiquated*  modefa  to  which 

Phillips  refers,    they  wandered  front  the  paths  of  truth  and  nature. 
Availing  himself  of  FuMet**  .Worthies  and  die  Theatrvm  1' 

run-,  one  Wm-n  >.nley.  9  barber,  published,  in  lf)87,  a  voltifBe,  which, 
though  full  of  inaccuracies,  has  yet  the  merit  of  being  tin-,  first 
coiji  rum  prett  tiding  to  a  narrative  of  their  respective  lives. 

These,  it  must  be  granted,  are  verv  imperfectly  recorded;   but  dates 
are  sometimes  introduced,  which  was  not  done  before;  and  wh 
an  account  is  to  be  given  of  a  writer,  the  time  when  he  was  b 
and  when  he  died   may  be  considered  as  ciicnmslanees  not   altoge- 
ther indifferent.     YYiustaulev's  collection  was  one  step  in  advance; 
but  the  fondness  for  ban  <ies  was   not  extinct,     (ierard 

Langbabie,  superior  law-b.  adle  of  Oxford,  '  being  master  of  above 
nine  hundred  and  fourscore  English   plays  and  masq  ides 

drolls  and  interludes,  most  of  which  he  had  rend,  thought  himself 
able,'  as  he  says,  '  to  give  some  tolerable  account  of  the  greatest 
part  of  our  dramatic  writers  and  their  productions.'  His  collec- 
tion of  romances  seems  fed  have  been  equally  copious  and  to  have 
been  read  with  equal  care;  but  their  joint  perusal  involved  him 
in  questions  uf  conscience,  such  as  required  a  ductur  duhilnnliuia 
to  Solve  to  his  satisfaction.  ll«  found,  what  he  docs  not  app 
t»  nave  nispeoted,  that  die  dramatic  writers  borrowed,  or  rather, 
according  to  his  own  notions,  (in  which  he  was  fortified  with  the 
authorities  of  Cicero  and  Pliny,)  stole  their  plots  from  the  novels 
of  Bandrllo,  Bellefor*.>t,  and  (iyraldi  Cynthio.  These  momentous 
discoveries  set  him  seriously  about  inquiring  whether  the  precept 
of  Synesius  be  strictly  true,  that  '  it  is  more  criminal  to  steal  dead 
men's  writings  than  their  clothes.'  Having  ascertained  the  point 
to  his  satisfaction,  the  conscientious  beadle  resolved  to  step  I 
ward  and  expose  the  '  weasel'  playwrights,  who,  to  the  romancer's 
1  unguarded  nest*' 

'  Came  sneaking,  and  so  suck'  I  their  Bgga.' 

Accordingly,  in  HiSS,  he  published  Momus  Triuinphans,  or  the 
Plagiaries  of  //<<  English  Stage  exposed,  iu  a  catalogue  of  all  the 
Comedies,  Trsgi*ComedieSj  8tCi  &.c.  with  an  account  of  the  various 
originals,  as  well  English,  French,  and  Italian,  as  Greeke  and 
Latine,  from  whence  most  of  thern  have  dole  their  plots'  This 
catalogue  is  far  more  full  and  accurate  than  any  of  those  which  had 
>  eded  it,  and  exhibita  abundant  proofs  of  the  extensive  reading 
of  the  author,  and  the  perseverance  with  which  he  traced  his  ' 
hundred  and  odd  plays'  to  then  somees.  As  no  biography  ac- 
companies the  names  of  the  uuthors,  and  their  dramas  are  undistin- 
guished 
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guished  by  dates,  the  work  was  less  valuable  than  might  have  I 
expected  from  the  possessor  of  so  ample  a  collection;  and  of  this* 
the  writ-  I  aware.      I  lis  <  atalognc,  however,  I;  pil- 

lar, and  a  second  imp  p  ored  in  the  same  year  with  the 

in   1 1 K » I ,  be  died, — but  he  had  lived  to  revise  and  augment  his 
book,   which  was  published  thesa:  mid  has  been 

the  foundation  of  every  thing  (hat  has  since  appeared  on  tin-  sul>- 
ject,  under  whatever  title.     Lnugbfi  rOrk  was  only  once  re- 

printed;  but,   ffom  B    copy  which  now  lies  before  us  with  MS. 
insertions  by  Peck,  we  are  incline!  to  think  that  a  subsequen 
publication  of  it,  was  meditated  by  that  laboriftifl  Compiler'. 

In  1719,'  A  Geoerel  History  of  the  Btagei  from  its  origin  in 
Greece,  down  to  the  present  time,'  was  published  by  om-  (  1 
wood;  little  more  however  u.is  produced  unde\  this  sounding  title; 
than  a  few  fugitive  memorials  of  the  actors  of  his  time,  wi 
occasional  observations  on  the  dramatic  poets  and  their  works 
'1  Jio  work  is  contemptible  in  e\ery  restH  <r,  ami  it  seems  as  if  the 
writers  lor  the  stage  were  doomed  to  fall  in  perpetuity  into  the  feebl 
hands  of  indexmakcrs  ami  prompters.  We  pass  by  two  or  three  in- 
significant publications,  to  ion.  ;it  Shifll's,  or.  as  it  is  more  com- 
monly called,  (Jibber's  lives  of  the  poets,  1758, — and  here  we  cannot 
bill  expross  our  surprise  at  the  silence  with  which  this  collection 
is  passed  over  by  Baker  nud  l?(<:d.  in  the  volumes  before  us.  It 
could  not.  arise  from  any  conviction  of  tin;  unuorthiiiess  of  the 
publication;  for  notwithstanding  all  thai  bat  subsequently  been 
contributed  to  litis  department  «">f  literature,  it  may  yet  be  read 
\miIi  pleasure,  and  referred  to  with  advantage.  In  an  account 
of  the  first  edition  of  the  wOrk  before  us,  it  is  said  that  '  Mr. 
Baker   had  the  use  of  some  tiki  -belonging  to  Mr.  Cnxeter, 

a    person    very   dilieent   in    collecting  materials  for   the  lives  of 
the    English  poets;' — it  might  be  so..— -but  the  very  tide-pi 
('ibber'-  volumes,  mentions  that4  the  MS  oige- 

uious  Mr.  Coxetcr'  had  been,  ten  years  before,  hud  under  contri- 
bution for  his  ser\ ice.  It  is  an  (lbled  truih,  to  which  (j old- 
smith   hat  Somewhere  home  witness,  that,  about  this  period,   the 

consciences  of  otu  literary  compilers  wererar  from  delicate:  what 

they  stole,  however,  they  failed  to  improve;  and  the  dramatic  wri- 
ters have,  of  all  others,  been  hast  indebted  to  their  biographers; 
for,  excepting  an  accidental  circumstance  now  and  then  forcing  it- 
self upon  tin  ii  attention,  it  it  inconceivable  h'oW  littl  Mid 
for  nearly  a  century,  to  the  inforuiatiju  derived  from  Fuller,  Lang" 
baine,  and  Wood. 

When  Isaac  Reed  undertook  to  revise  a  prior  edition  of  this 
work,  he  brought  to  the  task  an  extent  of  bibliographical  knowledge, 
and  an   acquaintance  with    editions    and  dates  not   possessed  by 

u  -  former 
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former  histrionic  biographers ;  and  this,  added  to  the  information 
acquired  in  revising  Dodslcy's  Old  Plan,  gave  liis  volumes  a  de- 
cided sii|>eriority  over  those  of  his  predecessors.  Thirty  years  have 
elapsed  since  Reed's  publication,  during  which  the  labour  bestowed 
on  the  illustration  of  Shakspeare  in  particular,  and  on  the  earlj 
dramatic  poets  generally,  has  produced  more  inatenals  relating  to 
the  history  of  the  stage,  than  had  been  obtained  by  the  s  of 

a  century  preceding.  We  cannot,  therefore,  but  think  it  extremely 
ill-judged,  to  reprint  the  jejune  and  vapid  '  Introduction'  prefixed 
to  the  former  editions  of  the  Biographia  Dramatica.  But  tin 
is :  a  work  on  the  drama  is  called  for, — a  former  book,  the  best 
perhaps  on  the  subject,  is  adopted  for  a  foundation, — some  hum- 
ble corrector  of  the  press  offers  his  services  as  editor, — the  pub- 
lishers know  nothing  of  his  ability,  and  care  as  little; — but  the 
undertaker, '  nothing  doubting/  hurries  through  his  job ;  the  volume* 
arc  ready  by '  the  winter  season/  the  market  is  supplied,  and — litera- 
ture is  disgraced.  All  this  is  truly  pitiable,  and  impeaches  in  no 
slight  degree  the  character  of  a  set  of  men,  who  are  assuredly  n-t 
y\ anting  in  liberality;  though, — as  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  said 
to  one  of  their  fraternity, — '  they  certainly  betray  a  terrible  lack 
of  judgment.'  This  inconsiderate  employment  of  incompetent 
persons  is  the  mure  to  be  regretted,  and  the  more  sUongly  to  be 
censured,  since  with  the  assistance  now  so  liberally  and  laudably 
afforded  by  collectors,  a  work  illustrative  of  the  history  of  the 
drama  might  be  written  worthy  of  the  .subject.  Such  a  work  must 
DOtj  we  fear,  be  expected  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Stephen  Jones;  who, 
though  he  boasts  of  long  acquaintance  with  the  early  British  dra- 
matists, appears  to  be  a  faithful  representative  of  the  spectator  iu 
Bartholomew  Fair; ;— namely,  '  one  whose  judgment  shews  it  is 
constant,  and  hath  stood  still  these  five  and  twenty  or  thirty  years/ 
We  have  adverted  to  the  favourable  circumstances  under  which 
the  present  volumes  were  undertaken;  the  reader  will  therefore 
leant,  not  without  astonishment,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  last 
edition  of  Shakspeare,  Mr  Jones  has  made  no  attempt  to  con 
the  errors  and  omissions  of  his  predecessors,  by  examining  the  nu- 
merous editions  of  dramatic  poets,  separate  lives,  and  other  pub- 
lications, from  which  authentic  and  valuable  information  might 
have  been  obtained.  The  list  of  plays  by  I  lathe •rwaye,  Wentworlh, 
Smith,  and  others,  which  Mr.  Jones  has  taken  (without  acknow- 
ledgment) fnnn  Malone's  History  of  the  Stage,  shews,  at  least, that 
he  has  not  been  indifferent  to  this  gentleman's  labours;  but  if  he 
had  made  due  use  of  his  otJMtTBtfanfj  be  would  scarcely  have  re- 
peated the  unauthorised  assertion,  that  '  during  the  joint  lives  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  those  two  great  poets  wrote  nothing  sepa- 
rately, excepting  one  little  piece  by  each,  which  seemed  of  too  tri- 
vial 
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vial  a  nature,  for  either  to  require  assistance  in.'  It  provokes  • 
smile,  to  learn  that  the  ■  little  trivial  piece'  in  which  Fletcher  de- 
clined (he  assistance  of  his  colleague,  was  tlic  beautiful  masuue 
of  the  Faithful  Shepherdess.  It  can  answer  no  possible  purpose 
thus  to  repeat  from  volume  to  volume,  traditionary  errors  which 
have  been  exploded  for  the  most  satisfactory  reasons.  Sir  Aston 
Cockaine,  the  fast  friend  of  Fletcher,  expressly  declared  that  Beau- 
niout  shared  but  in  the  composition  of  a  few  plays, 

' — < —  the  main 

Being  the  issue  of  Street  Fletcher's  brain;' 
and  Langbaine,  who  was  surely  a  safer  guide  on  this  point  than 
David  Erskine  Baker,  asserted  that  '  Fletcher  computed  several 
dramatic  pieces  which  were  well  worthy  the  hand  of  so  great  a 
master.'  An  authority  in  this  case,  inferior  neither  to  Cockaiue 
nor  I^augbaine,— the  office-book  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  confirms 
the  declaration  of  both;  and  yet,  in  utter  contempt  of  these  eviden- 
ces, Mr.  Jones  tells  us  that  '  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  wrote  nothing 
separately,' — just  ah  Baker  and  Heed  had  told  us  before  him. 

V.  1 — 82.  'Thomas  Campion  was  a  physician  iu  the  reign  of 
James  the  first,  and  was  author  of 

1.  A  Masque  presented  at  Whiteltal],  &c. 

2.  Entertainment  given  by  Lord  Knoules,  &c. 
S.  A  Masque,  presented  at  Whitehall,  &c. — ' 

This  is  perfectly  true, — and  hence  we  look  for  some  account  of 
Thomas  Campion: — but  we  are  left  to  seek  it,  where  Mr.  Jones 
himself  might  have  found  it,  in  Mood's  Fasti,  or  in  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins's History  of  Music,  Vol.  III.  p.  316,  and  IV.  p.  '24.  In  the 
latter  of  these  references,  the  editor  would  have  learned  that  the 
various  merits  of  Campion, — as  a  lvric,  as  well  as  a  dramatic  poet, 
as  a  critic  and  a  musician, — were  such  us  entitled  him  to  particular 
attention.. 

V.  1  — 113,  With  similar  indifference,  Mr.  Jones  dismisses  Harry 
Cbettle,  who,  according  to  the  compiler's  own  acknowledgment, 
wrote  and  shared  in  the  composition  of  twenty-6ve  dramas.  It  is 
no  excuse  for  the  omission  that  his  predecessors  were  equally  neg- 
ligent, for  Chettle's  labours  were  not  known  to  be  so  extensive,  till 
the  discovery  of  Henalowe's  M  S  S.  uor  were  the  means  for  illus- 
trating his  life,  until  lately,  attainable. 

V,  I  — 181.  By  mingling  the  information  obtained  from  M  alone' j 
History  of  the  Stage,  with  the  account  of  Decker  as  given  by 
Baker  and  Reed,  the  present  compiler  has  made  the  article  on 
this  va  liable  poet,  a  jumble  of  absurdity.  After  stupidly  attribu- 
ting the  foundation  of  Decker's  fame  to  the  success  of  the  Satiro* 
mastix,  which,  he  says,  was  one  of  his  first-  pieces,  he  proceeds  to 
give  us  the  titles  of  at  least  seven  of  his  p/ays,  all  anterior  to  that 
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satire.  Here,  too,  we  observe  not  a  little  of  that  original  pleasan- 
try about  Jonsoms  ' jea1qusy/  and  so  forth,  of  which  Mi.  Joues 
bad  already  exhibited  a  specimen,  in  his  lite  of  Chapman. 

V.  1 — <25\.  The  arti  Ford  forms  a  perfect  epitome  of  the 

genci.il  maimer  in  wliieh  ibis  work  lias  been  compiled.  The  date 
of  this  poet's  birth  was  unknow  n  to  the  former  editors ;  Mi .  Maloue 
discovered  it,  and  Mr.  Jones  indulges  us  with  it,  without  one  word 
as  to  his  authority.  We  arc  now  turned  over  to  bis  predeco 
who  tells  us  that  *  Ford  wrote  in  ihc  reigns  of  James  and  Charles 
the  First /  and  \6(2\)  is  given  as  the  date  of  bis  earliest  play.  It  is 
then  said  that,  '  be  wrote  eleven  dramatic  pieces,  all  on  his  own 
foundation/ — which  is  at  best  incorrect ,— and  that,  '  according  to 
the  custom  of  his  time,'  (a  custom  which  it  would  be  vain  to  seek,) 
name  is  not  prefixed  to  any  of  his  plays,' — though  all  the 
plays  published  during  his  life-time  have  dedications  signed  J 
Ford.  Then  follows  a  list  of  Ford's  dramas,  a  mere1  copy  of  bis 
predecessor's,  and  like  his,  imperfect.     But  a  sovert  cea 

for  all  these  ills  i?  conveyed  in  the  information  contained  in  an  ap- 
pendix, that  '  the  dramatic  works  of  John  Ford  have  bee  it  collected 
and  published  in  an  elegant  form,  by  Henry  Weber,  Esq.* — and 
SO  they  have. 

V.  1 — 268.  The  passion  which  exists  for  raking  up  die  { trash  of 
ancient  days/  has  contributed  to  revive  the  memory  of  die  roman- 
tic George  Gascoigne: — his  life  has  been  written,  Ins  portrait 
engraved,  and  his  works  re-printed;  and  Mr.  Jones  might  have 
benefited  by  the  industry  of  others,  if  he  were  too  supine  to  search 
for  information  himself.  But  no!  Mr.  Jones 
with  transcribing  his  predecessor's  narrative,  compiled  lor  the  most 

fmrt  from  Antony  Wood,  which  happens  to  be  false  almost  t" 
clter.     That  '  Gascoigne  was  born  at  Wakluunslow  in  the  !«>>. 
is  at  best  very  doubtful,— that  'he  was  educated  at   Oxford,1 
contradicted  by  himself; — certainly,  *  he  was  for  ■    m  va- 

rious cities  in  Holland/  but  it  was  only  in  a  military  capacity: — 
and  that  '  he  went  to  France,  where  he  happened  to  meet  with  a 
Scottish  lady,  whom  be  fell  in  love  with  and  afterwards  married/ 
is  a  ludicrous  mistake  of  honest  Antony's,  arising  from  >  hasty  in- 
spection of  Gascoigne's  works; — whde  the  '  belief  that  he  died  at 
Wal  .'  is  contradicted  by  the  recover)  of  George  Whet- 

stones' •  remembrance  of  the  well-employed  lire  and  I  of 

Qeorge  Gascoigne,  Esq,  who 'deceased  ^  Stamford,  in  Lincoln* 
e,  the  7th  October.  1577.'    While  on  tliis subject  ju»t 

observe,  that  the  curious   tract  by   Whetstones,  here  referred  to, 

Falconne.  be  the  work  of  George 'Gascoig 

lu  the  with,  which  we  have  more  than  once  (:  that  Mr. 

Jones 
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Jones  bad  looked  into  the  later  collections  of  dramatic  poetry,  we 
have  perhaps  counted  more  upon  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
the  semch,  than  on  the  inconveniences  which  night  be  sustained 
by  such  a  process.  Thus  Mr.  Jones,  had  he  dipped  into  the  life  of 
Maasinger  p:vii\ed  to  the  last  edition  of  that  poet's  works,  would 
have  found  that  the  name  of  the  poet's  father  «as  Arthur,  not 
Phillip, — but  then  he  might  ha\c  been  tempted  to  inquire  farther; 
and  this  correction  would  be  obtained  at  the  expense  of  two 
columns  of  profitable  disquisition,  as  to  the  time  of  trlassinger'i 
death,  which  now  add  to  the  hulk  <>t  tlie  volume,  and  consequently 
to  the  requisite  number  of  sheets.  There  is  we  know,  a  tune  for 
all  things, — a  time  to  withhold  and  a  time  to.  communicate, — and 
when  the  transcript  of  Herd's  pages,  which  assign  his  death  10  three 
widclv  different  periods,  was  completed,  the  present  editor  0"  an 

appendix)  informs  us  from  the  pariah  noisier,— after  personal  in- 
spection, no  doubt,  for  he  quotes  no  authority, — that  '  the  «  ntry  of 
Massinger's  burial  in  Saint  Saviour's,  Southward,  is  as  follows; 
March  fheSOlh,  i.63y — \0,  buried  Philip  Masshiger,? ttrang 
Meaning,  we  suppose/  he  adds/  not  a  parishioner.'  I  lad  Mr.  Junes 
forgotten  that  he  h:id,  in  the  same  volume,  told  us  that  Massingei 
died  at  his  own  house,  near  the  play-house,  on  the  bank-side, 
Soulhwai  k  ? 

W  e  do  not  purpose  pursuing  our  inquiry  into  the  merits  of  the 
biographical  portion  of  these  volumes,  but  we  cannot  end  it  without 
remarking  that  even  the  last  edition  of  S  re,  which  appears 

to  have  supplied  the  editor  With  almost  all  the  information  not  pri- 
vately communicated,  was  examined  with  the  roost  culpable  indif- 
ference*: tin  i^,  ihe  birth  of  the  erroneously  dated ;  and 
when  Mr.  Jones  is  about  to  give  a  catalogue  of  his  plays,  he  says, 
'  the  arrangement  of  them  's  adopted  from  that  of  Mr.  Malone, 
the  accuracy  of  which  not  having  bttn  disputed,  we  presume  has 
received  the  sanction  of  tin  lean  d.'  It  has  received  the  sanction 
Of  Mr.  Stepheil  Jones;—'  that's  something  yet!' — and  moie  llim 
could  be  looked  for  at  the  hands  of  a  critic  who  had  ahead)  cele- 
brated the  contents  of  Mr.  Chalmers's  ocla> 

We  turn  with  pleasure  from  ihe  biographical  part  of  these 
volumes,  m  uhi<  h  we  have  found  much  to  condemn  and  nothing  to 
approve,  to  that  portion  which  is  devoted  to  the  catalogue  of  plays; 
and  here,  as  Mr.  Jones  has  bestow  pains,  he  has  « fleeted 

•  improvement:  the  titles  of  man)  dramas  are  revived,  dates 
are  added,  and  som<  tunes  desirable  information  is  given.  Yet  even 
here,  where  nothing-but  plodding  was  required,  Mr.  Jones's  la- 
bours are  far  from  being  perfect;  and  while  many  titles  are  t  ithcr 
omitted  oi  rejected,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  guess  why  otbets  have  on- 
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dined  admission.     Italian,  French,  and  American  plays  in  abun- 
dance have  found  their  way  into  this  account  of  the  British  stage. 

We  have  discoveied  no  such  proofs  of  Mr.  Jones's  judgment  as 
would  lead   tU   to  expect  hint  to  exciudc  what  had   been,   how  < 
improperly,  admitted  by  his  predecessors;  we  were  there; 
pared  to  find  '  Chichevache  and  Hycor.ie' ;  bur,  indeed,  this  old  satire 
has  an  ecpial  claim  to  a  plan  in  a  dramatic  catalogue  with  lyric  od 
and  we  think  that  Mr.  Todd  and  Mr.  Shone  must  feel  unexpected 
pleasure  at  finding  themselves  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  dramatic 
authors    for    writing   notes   upon  Comus  and  the  Jew   of  Malta. 
Tor  the  reasons  just  suggested,  we  looked  to  rind  the  monotonous 
tragedj  of  Androniana  attributed  t<>  Shit  lev,  to  whose  acknowledged 

productions,  it  bears  not   the    slighest    resemblance;   hut,  we  tin 
confess,  we  did  not  expect  to  see  *  the  Yorkshire  Tragedy'  ascribed 
to  that  poet  on  the  respectable  authority  of  Doctor   Fanner,  and 
that  ■  without  a  doubt'  on  his  part,     lliat  reverend  commentator 
generally  knew   what  he  1MB  saying:  and  if  he  had  attributed  tills 
drama  to  Shirley,  we  will  do  him  the  justice  to  believe  that  it  would 
be  after  matin  e  consideration;   hut  we  are  sure  this  is  an 
further,  we  believe  the  error  to  be  Mr.  Jones's,  who  has  confounded 
the  opinion  of  Fanner,  relative  t<>  *  the  Yorkshire  Tragedy,'  with 
that  on  the  •  Double  Falsehood/  which  he  concluded  was  Slurb 
and  the  internal  evidence  of  that  play  strongly  confirms  hi-  decision. 
Shirley  was  but  fourteen  years  old  when   '  the  Yorkshire  Tragedy* 
wax  printed  !     We  should,  perhaps,  sympathise  with  Mr.  JotMB  in 
the  indignation  which  he  more  than  once  expresses  at  the  uncouth 
ortho<rraj  In  of   Mr.  Ilenslowe's  MS.  were  it  not  for  the  happin 
of  illustration    which  it  ha*  enabled  him  to  exhibit.     ThUBj  in  that 
curious  record,  under  the  date  of  Man  h,  !'■!')!,  he  finds  an  entry  of 


is  with  equal  probability  supposed  to  be  the  Antonio  and  Mellida 
of  Marxton,  produced  seven  vears  afterwards. 

The  scrupulous  fidelity  with  which  Mr,  Join*  preserves  former 
errors,  taught  us  confident ly  to  look  for  a  revival  of  the  opinions 
respecting  Hen  Joospi  .  jealousy^  and  such  lik.   amiable 

qualities;  accordingly,  in  vajnoua  parts  of  these  voluu.<  S,  *  a  deal 
of  skimblc  skamhle  stuff'  to  this  effect  i>  scattered  up  and  down; 
the  ejreat  collection  of  those  beresk*  being  properly  reserved  for 
'  The  Lover's  Mclaucholv.'  We  »  fit'  inclined  to  pass  over  this 
article,  which  has  now  lost  something  of  its  I  but,  willing 

to  u>e  all  rlue  diligence  in  il*e\vay  of  *  OUT  vocation,'  we  turned  to 
fh«  subject,  and  have  reason  &  felicitate  ourstlus  upon  Aiaj  disco- 
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m  rv  to  which  die  examination  led.  In  the  account  of  the  I^ovcr's 
Melancholy,  to  be  sure,  there  is  DOthiog  hut  what  has  heeu  an  liuu- 
dred  limes  repeated  anil  refuted;  but,  on  '  tlie  ladies  Trval,'  Mr. 
Jones,  a  very  unusual  matter  with  him,  ventures  a  remaik,  which 
is  nor  found  in  the  pages  of  his  precursor. 

4  The  Ladies  Trial,  tr.11.ir  comedy,  by  .John  Ford.  Acted  at  Drury 
Lane,  4to.  l63.9.  The  >cene  lies  in  Genoa,  and  the  prologue  is  sub- 
scribed by  Mr.  Bird;  bul  whether  it  was  written  or  oidy  spoken  by 
him,  is  not  absolutely  apparent.  Ben  Jonson,  a  bitter  enarty  of  Ford's, 
("  O  viper  vile !")  charges  the  hitter  with  having  stolen  a  character  in 
this  play  from  him  : 

1  Playwright  (L  e.  Ford)  by  chance,  hearing  tome  top  I  had  writ, 

Cry'd  to  my  face,  they  were  lb'  elixir  of  wir, 

And  I  must  now  believe  him  ;  for  to-day 

Five  of  my  jests,  then  stolen,  pass'd  him  a  play.* 

And  so,  the  play  which  /he  of  lien's  jests  secured  from  damna- 
tion, was  the  Lady's  Trial.  The  Ladv's  Trial  way  performed  for 
the  first  time  at  the  Cockpit  Theatre  in  May,  1(538,  on  the  3d  of 
which  month  it  was  licenced  by  the  master  of  the  revels  :  the  epi- 
gram on  '  Playwright'  was  printed  in  Jousou's  works,  published  in 
Mi\(if  and  was  probably  written  some  years  earlier:  all  this  Mr.  Jones 
might  have  found,  and  all  tliis  Mr.  Jones  did  find  ID  Keed's  edition 
of  Shakspearc,  wh'u  li  he  has  quoted  in  his  article  on  the  Lover's 
Melancholy.  But  where  he  discovered  the  charge  he  must  have 
discerned  its  refutation  : — all  the  falsehood  and  nonsense,  therefore, 
which  he  has  endeavoured  to  perpetuate  respecting  Jonson  and 
Ford,  he  would  have  erased  from  his  pages  «f  he  were  not  as  defi- 
cient in  candour  as  he  is  in  industry  and  knowledge. 

Wbv  the  acknowledgment  of  til  printed  assistance  is  suppressed, 
and  why  the  editor  has.  thought  lit  silently  to  apply  to  his  own  use, 
what  he  might  openly,  and  without  discredit,  have  borrowed  from 
others,  he  can  best  explain  ;  but  the  confession  of  aid,  from  wlmt- 

i  quarter  derived,  has  always  been  held  die  right  in  perpetuity 

of  literature;  and  this  claim  is  not  to  be  alienated  in  compliment  to 
the  editor  of  the  llio«jraphia  Dramatica.  Mr.  Maloue  and  Mr. 
Chalmers  would  most  probably  have  felt  no  disinclination  to  a  Kurd 
Mr.  Jonet  the  assistance  of  which  he  stood  in  such  evident  need; 
but  in  return  the)  might  reasonably  demand  some  acknowledgment 
of  their  liberality.  We  fear,  however,  the  cause  of  this  silence 
must  be  sought  in  the  desire  of  the  editor  to  exalt  his  own  industry, 
at  the  expense  of  more  learned  and  industrious  authors ;  and  the  fol- 
low ing  passage  in  his  advertisement  tends  in  no  small  degree  to  con- 
inn  our  suspicions.  '  The  editor/  it  says,  *  brought  to  diislabori- 
undertaking  (over  which,  from  its  execution,  we  should  think 
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his  coffee  could  not  have  cooled)  the  result  of  thirty  yeai3*  acquain- 
tance with  the  early  British  dramati 

'l"he  titles  of  some  old  plays,  and  the  dates  of  others,  supplied 
by  sale  catalogues,  and  the  communications  <A   person!  better  in- 
structed in  these  matters  than  the  editor,  comprehend  the  improve- 
ments made   in  '  the   portion   of  the  work  which   had  been  bef 
printed,'  while  tl>  with  which  Mr.  Cobb's  farces  and 

Mr.  Cross's  pantomimes  are  detailed,  'in  that  part  which  may 
more  legitimate!;  claim  to  he  considered  as  new,'  is  such  as  to  re- 
press  any  doubt  that  might  arise  as  to  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Jones's 
catalogue,  or  the  authenticity  of  his  memoirs. 

W .  have  only  to  add,  that  the  indifference  with  which  Mr. 
Jones  passes  over  the  names  of  many  of  our  oldest  and  best  dra- 
matic writers,  forms  a  singular  contrast  with  the  attention  paid  to 
the  ornaments  of*  the  present'  stage,  Pillon  and  Morton,  and  Rey- 
nolds, and  Cherry,  and  we  knosv  not  who:  their  talents  and  virtues 
are  the  theme  of  many  a  delightful  page,  and  the  meanest  of  their 
labours  ia  followed  with  th>  moat  respectful  notice.  A  living  writer 
for  the  theatre,  seems,  in  Mr.  Jones's  estimation  to  be  a  kind  of  sa- 
cro-sanct  creature  mat,  like  Sejanus,  '  requires  our  salutal 
twelve-score  off.'  Si  Perttnax,  of  looing  memory,  was  an  oak,  a 
granite  column  to  this  writer,  who  never  appears  to  have  stood  up- 
right, we  will  not  say  in  the  presence  of  a  manager,  but,  of  any  one 
who  had  interest  enough  to  bring  a  play  on  the  stage.  One,  aud 
only  one  exception  has  occurred  to  us,  ami  this  we  could  well  have 
spared.  Mr.  Skeffington,  the  admired  author  of  tlie  Sleep 
Beautyy  is  a  gentleman  of  humble  pretensions  and  unobtru 
manners,  vt  i  Mr.  Jones  has  unaccountably  selected  him  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  wit,  and  made  his  social  and  literals  tuleuls  the  subject 
of  a  most  bitter  and  revolting  irony.  A  proceeding  so  contrary  to 
his  usual  practice,  ah:  Res  us  in  doubting  whether  the  arti- 

cle in  question  was  real!)  written  by  him,  or  the  malicious  purport 
of  it  seen. — 1  lis  p 

a  similar  imposition  in  an  wee  insidious  and  I 

Heal, On  the  simple  and  sin  ir.  Aaron  Hill.     But  it  is  more 

than  time  to  give  Mr.  Jones  bis  d  I  we  care  not  if  it 

be  a  fin  I  one  in  this  department  of  literature,  for  which  we  regret 
to  say,  he  appears  to  have  neither  taste  nor  talents.  We  add  the 
solemn  decision  of  a  great  casuist: 

'  Public*.!?*  i  araqua  coutinet  hoc  fas, 

L't  tencut  vetitos  iiucilm  dclnh*  actus/ 
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Art.  IV. — Sermons  on  various  Suftjects,  Doctrinal  and  Practical, 
preached  before  the  University  of'  Oxford.  By  John  Evejcigh, 
D.  D.  Provost  of  Oriel  College  and  Prebendary  of  Rochester. 
8vo.  pp.  441.     Oxford;   Cooke  and  Parker. 

^HE  sermons  usually  published  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds: 
those  which  are  intended    for  the  use  of  ordinary  readers, 
which  treat  of  practical  duties  and  explain  the  principles   of  re- 
ligion  in   a  clear  and   familiar   manner;    and    those  which   are 
suited  to  persons  of  stronger  digestion,  containing  learned  disqui- 
sitions, and  discussing  ubstrtiscr  points  of  theology.     The  volume 
before    us  comes,   for  tlie   most  part,  under  the  latter  description. 
Discourses  to  an  academical  audience  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  of 
a  more  learned  and  recondite  class  than  those  which  are  ad 
to  ordinary  congregations.     They  should  be  mostly  of  the  argu- 
mentative cast ;   rather  adapted  to  inform  the  understandings  anil 
exercise  the  reasoning  faculties  of  the  bearers,  than  to  awaken  the 
Sections  or  work  upon  the  passions.     They  w:ll  thus  fix  the  at- 
tention of  the  more  learned  portion  of  the  audience,  supply  matter 
of  improvement  and  reflection  for  the  students  in  theology,  and 
preserve  for  an  university  pulpit  that  superior  character  by   which 
ought  always  to  Me  marked. 
Hie  discourses  of  Dr.  Eveleigh  form  no  unfavourable  specimen 
»f  sermons  adapted  to  such  an  audience.     There  is  no  particulate 
.weltv  in  the  topics  which  he  selects:  indeed,  novelty,  in  the  pro- 
er  sense  of  the  word,  is  out  of  the  question:  but  he  treats  them 
iMth  a  degree  of  Weight  and  solidity,  which  shews  mat  what  he 
vrites  is  the  fruit  of  deep  reflection,  and  which  arrests  the  amo- 
tion of  the  considering  reader.     'Iliere  is  a  character  of  sound 
easoning,   a   manner  of  sober  discussion,  which  never  quits  the 
author.     He  has  evidently  paid  considerable  Attention  to  his  pro- 
issional   studies,  and  his  learning  appears   to    be    accompanied 
vith  much  well-jadgrog  good  sense.     One  of  his  recommenda- 
tions  is    the  total  absence  of  all   ostentatious  display  of  erudition. 
The.  reader  must  not  come  to  tin::  us  with  the  expectation 

of  having  his  passions  worked  upon  oj  bu  imagination  enlivened: 
will  find  no  attempts  at  splendid  oratory  or  brilliant  i 
i«l  he  will  be  visited  by  no  false  glaie  of  ornament:  but  if  he 
>pens  them  with  the  wish  to  lind  solid  argumentative  matter  pre- 
:-nt< d  in  a  proper  form  to  his  understanding,  he  will,  we  venture 
affirm,  meet  with  no  disappointment.  'I  be  language  is  plain 
id  unaffected;  there  is,  however,  one  defect  of  which  •.••■  must 
jrewaru  the  reader,  for  it  will  visit  him  in  almost  every  part.     Dr. 

Eveleigh'. 
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Evelcigh's  style,  though  sufticiently  clear  and  perspicuous,  is  defi- 
cient in  vpiril  and  animation  :  and  then;  is  not  ^infrequently  a  flat- 
ness in  his  mode  of  expressing  himself,  in  consequence  of  which 
less  advantage  is  given  to  his  matter  than  it  really  deserves. 

The  sermons  are  eighteen  in  number,  on  subjects  of  a  mixed  na- 
tQTt,  doctrinal  and  practical.  We  were  particularly  pleated  with 
the  third  sermon,  on  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  in  which 
we  met  with  some  observations  which  were  new  to  us.  The  au- 
thor's general  idea  is  to  furnish  an  indirect  and  accessory  proof  of 
the  inspiration  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  in  this  man- 
ner:- U  c  have  the  authority  of  our  Saviour  and  his  Apostles  for 
die  divine  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament;  for  'all  Scripture' 
of  the  Old  Testament  '  was  men  by  inspiration  of  God.'  Now 
the  general  proofs  of  the  inspiration  both  of  the  Old  and  of  the 
New  Testament  are  the  same  in  kind,  and  the  general  objections 
to  it  are,  in  both  cases,  precisely  similar.  But  we  have  divine 
authority  for  affirming  that  the  proofs  are  valid  and  the  objections 
nugatory,  as  to  the  Old  Testament ;  we  may  therefore  infer,  w  ith 
probability,  that,  with  regard  to  the  New  Testament,  the  proofs 
are  equally  good,  and  the  objections  unworthy  of  regard. 

*  I  am  well  aware,'  (he  sayn,  p.  51,) '  that  to  endeavour  thus  to  prove 
the  inspiration  of  the  New  Testament  from  that  of  the  Old,  is  to  reverse 
the  ordinary  method  of  proof  OH    this  subject.      But.  however  qqu 

or  new  the  preseut  attempt  may  be  deemed,  it  will  not  be  without  its 
use,  if  it  tend  to  satisfy  our  minds  with  regard  u>  the  divine  origin  in 
general  of  all  those  writings  which  are  clawed  by  our  chutch  among 
the  Holy  Scriptures.' 

In  shew  ing  that  the  general  proofs  of  both  Testaments  are  the 
same,  he  says — 

1  The  Old  and  New  Testament*,  as  we  may  observe  in  general,  are 
evidently  parts  of  the  same  great  plan,  and  designed  to  form  one  all- 
gracious  und  stupendous  whole.  The  same  authority  therefore,  and 
protection  from  error,  which  were  necessary  to  the  one  must  also  have 
Uen  necessary  to  the  other.  If  divine  inspiration  were  necessary  to 
assure  men  of  their  origin,  fall,  Corruption,  and  destined  redempt 
the  same  must  have  been  as  necessary  also  to  assure  them  of  the  com- 
pletion of  this  redemption,  and  of  the  means  by  which  their  corruption 
may  be  done  away,  their  restoration  to  divine  favour  secured,  and  their 
present  state  made  to  terminate  in  eternal  happiness. 

*  Various  also  and  prominent  are  the  particular  resemblances, 
appear  to  result  frorn  an  equally  divine  origin  in  both  these  sacred  vo- 
lumes. 

*  If  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament,  speaking  in  the  name  of  Jrlm- 
f.ih.  introduce  their  declarations  with  these  commanding  wonts,  u 
saith  Jeln<vah;"  M  Thus  tilth  the  Ix>rd   of  Hosts,  the  God  of  Israel  ;" 
those  of  the  New  Testament  are  not  less  remarkable  fur  deriving,  as 

"  Am  has- 
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»"  Ambassadors  for  Christ,"  their  commission  from  this  their  divine 
master,  who  also  is  t  "  God  over  all,  blessed  for  evermore."  Through- 
©ut  the  Gospels  they  make  him  the.  principal  ami  ft] most  the  solo 
speaker.  And  besides,  they  matte  him  in  those  Gospels  expressly  pro- 
mise assistance  through  the  Holy  Spirit  to  his  Apostles,  (without  CX- 
chiding  others  from  the  same  assistance,)  "  which  should  teach  them 
all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  their  remembrance  whatsoever  he  had 
said  unto  them;"  and,  consequently,  which  should  secure  frum  error 
all  the  important  parts,  at  least,  of  their  writings.' — pp.  51,  52. 

He  then  proceeds  to  shew  that  the  general  objections  to  the  inspi- 
ration of  both  are  the  same  in  kind,  and  of  equal  apparent  weight. 

'  Ft -w  are  the  objections  also  to  which  the  inspiration  of  the  Mew 
TestaraenL  is  exposed,  which   may  not   with  as  great   force   be    urged 
against  that  of  the  Old:  ami  this  observation  is  equally  just,  wlx 
the  objections  be  urged   against   the  inspiration  in  general,   or  against 
that  of  particular  parts,  of  the  New  Testament. 

'  Among  the  objections  against  the  divine  inspiration  in  general  of 
the  New  Testament,  it  has  been  J  insisted,  that  the  writers  never  de- 
clare that  they  are  thus  inspired,  and  that  no  promise  of  divine  assist- 
ance is  given  to  any  among  them,  except  to  the  Apostles. 

•  But,  allowing  this  to  be  true,  we  may  reply,  that  nothing  is  admit- 
ted in  this  case  with  regard  to  the  New  Testament,  which  is  not  equally 
true  also  with  regard  to  parts  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  No  declara- 
tion or  promise  of  the  kind,  here  supposed  to  be  necessary,  is  made  with 
regard  to  certain  parts  of  the  Old  Testament.  And  yet  we  not  only 
learn  from  our  blessed  §  Saviour  and  his  Apostles,  that  the  writings  of 
Moses  and  of  the  Prophets,  who  assure  us  that  they  spake  from  God, 
wen  given  by  divine  inspiration;  but  also  wc  learn  Irom  the  same  ||  au- 

Ithority,  that  the  other  parts  also  of  the  Old  Testament,  concerning 
■which  no  such  assurance  is  afforded  by  the  writers  themselves,  were  not- 
withstanding given  by  the  same  divine  inspiration.' 
'  In  like  manner,  if,  to  abate  of  our  confidence  in  the  general  inspi- 
ration of  the  New  Testament,  it  should  be  urged,  that  it  is  uncertain 
when  the  books  of  it  were  so  collected  as  to  exclude  all  spurious  and 
apocryphal  writings  from  their  number;  that  it  is  uncertain  uhen  the 
Canon  of  these  Scriptures  was  settled,  whether  at  the  Council  of  Lao- 
dicea,  or  at  some  preceding  or  even  subsequent  period; — the  same  un- 
certainty, we  have  above  intimated,  attends  also  the  settlement  of  that 
of  the  Old  Testament.  And  as  this  uncertainty  did  not  in  the  least 
preclude  the  unqualified  approbation,  given  by  our  blessed  Saviour  and 
his  Apostles  to  the  law,  the  prophetical  hooks,  and  the  Psalms,  so  nei- 
ther ought  it  to  diminish  our  confidence  in  the  infallibility  of  all  the  re- 
ceived writings  of  the  Christian  Covenant.' — pp.  6l  to  63. 


•  '  t  Cot.  t.  »0.  t  '  Roto.  Is.  5. 

t  '  Tim  ubjrct ion  is  considered  find  answered  by  Michael'*  in  the  first  edition  of  has 
iniroduUorv  lectures,  p.  8.     It  is  however  again  urged  in  Geddcs's  preface  to  vuL  ii. 
»  '  »t.  Luke  Ht  17.     Matt.  r.  18.  IJ  '  St.  Mark  xvti.  56.     U«b.  ui.  7,  8. 
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The  twelfth  sermon  is  on  a  very  useful  subject,  to  an  academical 
audience  especially,  the  study  of  tin  After  cfa 

the  character  which  many  parts  of  them  must  ever  bear  as  9] 
mens  of  fine  writing,  he  says — 

'  This  chnracu  9  ritinga  which  constitute  the  Books  of  Reve- 

lation, depends  not  upon  the  judgment  of  any  ic,   much  less 

opou  hi  ,  concerning  Ids  judgment.     Even 

an  ordinary  and  cursory  reader  cannot  but  be  delighted  with  the  sim- 
plicity and  dignity  both  of  the  sentiment  and  expression.  But  the 
man  of  letters,  who  studies  with  attention  the  holy  Scriptures,  must 
nnd  in  their  composition  all  those  excellencies  winch  are  required 
either  to  phase  or  u»  astonish  the  mind ;— in  the  narrative,  clearness 
and  consistency,  an  assemblage  of  circumstances  interestingly  descrip- 
tive of  ancient  mai  connected  by  art  but  by  inherent  pro- 
bability, not  embellished  by  fie  recommended  by  i 
truth; — in  the  poetical  parts,  new  and  beautiful  thoughts,  drawi 
mediately  from  nature,  and  enlivened  by  bold  and  sublime  metaphors, 
aud  these  too  not  rarely  dispersed,  but,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  a 
pure  and  unaffected  style,  crowded  in  almost  every  line. 

4  Indeed  if  the  *  observation,  so  universally  approved  in  criticism,  be 
well  founded,  that  writings  are  tie  result  of  Ufif 

and  grand  conceptions;  where  can  we  so  reasonably  expect  to  meet 
with  such  writings,  U  tn  those  parts  of  Scripture,  which  abound  in  de- 
scriptions of  the  b  I?  Since  the  subject  is  the  grcalesi 
which  can  possibly  enter  into  the  conceptions  of  man;  aud  though  we 
exert  on  it  the  utmost  of  utu  strength  I  :y,  yet,  agreeably  to  an 
admirable  -f  observation  of  the  son  of  Sirach,  "  we  can  never  go  far 
enough."'— pp.  281,  282. 

On  the  pleasures  and  advantages  of  these  studies,  compared  with 
all  other,  he  thus  expresses  himself — 

'  When  the  pleasure  of  novelty  ceases,  the  heat  of  ambition  abates, 
and  reason  begins  coolly  to  operate,  wc  arc  soon  convinced  in  the  pro- 
gress of  all  sublunary  pursuits,  how  inconsiderable  an  advancement  wc 
have  made  towards  real  happiness,  and  how  useless  it  is  to  enlarge 
without  Banking  them  terminate  in  some  agreeable  object. 

4  What  but  this  has  stimulated  the  greatest  men  snd  best  philosophers 
in  all  ages, after  they  have  arrived  at  the  summit  of  human  fame,  to  seek 
for  private  beppiness  from  n  udiesi    What  could  have  induced 

so  many  ofoui  late  phi  to  turn  aside  from  other  sul 

which  they  h:i  t)d  Bu  WW 

truths,  less  calculated  to  excite  admiration,  we  (bat  such  stu- 

dies were  more  conducive  to  permanent  :i  I  And,  ind 

what  but  that  continued  and  elevated  satisfaction  of  mind,  which  is  de- 
rived by  the  learned  Christian  from  his  illustrations  and  vindications  of 
divine   truth,   made   them  value  themselves,  not  less  on  the  assistance 


1  See  Longious.  sect,  i  s. 
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which  they  were  supposed  to  have  given  to  the  cause  of  revealed  reli- 
gion, than  on  thai  whole  display— oi  *  elegance,  with  which  they  had 
relined  nur  language— off  accuracy,  with  which  they  had  unfolded  the 
powttfs  oi  the  how  clearness,  with  which  they  had  exhi- 

bited the  beauties  and  wonders  of  nature — or  of  \  certainty,  with  which 
they  had  demonstrated  its  most  abstruse  and  hidden  laws?' — pp.  284, 
L\sj. 

But  we  must  abstain  from  am  farther  extracts;  and  perhaps  have 
now  done  enough  to  give  die  reader  a  general  idea  of  these  dis- 
ci tunes,  and  to  enable  him  to  judge  that  our  character  of  them  is 
sufficiently  correct. 


Aht.  V.  Fbi/ages  and  Twirls  in  the  Yearn  1809,  1810,  and  181 1 ; 
containing  Statistical,  Commerciai^and  Misccl/aneous  Observa- 
tions on  Gibraltar,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  Malta,  S  &  Turkey. 
15  v  John  (jalt.  4 to.  pp.  435.  Loudon;  Cadell  and  Davies. 
1812. 

rT~'HEI«  E  is  no  species  of  writing  on  which  we  feel  less  disposed 
-■-  to  exercise  any  severity  of  criticism  than  books  of  forei 
travel.  Information  is  general  l\  derivable  from  the  worst  of  them, 
and,  where  that  fails,  the  want  of  it  is  not  imhemieiitly  made  up  in 
amusement.  For  this  we  are  so  grateful,  that  we  are  unwilling  to 
put  a  cluck,  upon  the  scribbling  mania  pf  travellers;  and  wcaro 
the  more  inclined  to  be  lenient  b»  cause  we  have  reason  to  think 
that  the  dread  of  critical  exposure  has  prevented  the  publication 
of  the  journals  of  some  of  our  countrymen,  which  would  have 
been  a  real  acquisition  to  literature. 

It  was  therefore!  with  any  other  idea  than  that  of  fiuding  fault, 
thai  we  opened  the  volume  before  us;  and  if  we  bud  ourselves  com- 
pelled to  use  the  language  of  censure,  it  is  because  we  have  seldom 
met  with  a  work  of  the  kind  which  it  was  less  possible  to  com- 
mend. The  trifling  error  of  SerigO  for  Cerigo,  in  the  title-page, 
indeed,  ltd  us  t<«  imagine  thai  we  had  to  do  with  uo  great  clerk; 
but  we  thought  that  this  delect,  even  in  a  voyage  through  Sicily 
and  Greece,  might  have  I). .  p  abundantly  compensated  by  a  plain 
account  of  the  actual  state  of  things  from  a  plain  man  ;  one  who, 
spelling  the  names  of  places  just  as  he  heard  them,  might  pos- 
sibly describe  the  places  themselves  just  ai  be  saw  them. 

The  tirsl  sentence  Of  the  preface  strengthened  our  hopes. 

'    rhil   work*  (Mr.  Gait  w»y»)    '    is  pait   of  a   design    which    I   had 


•  AddUon. 
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formed,  of  giving  such  an  account  of  the  countries  connected  with  the 
Mediterranean,  ah  would  tend  to  familiarize  them  to  the  British  pul 
It  will  appear  sufficiently  evident,  in  many  places,  that  a  great  part  hat 
been  printed  from  the  original  not tot .     1  am  not  aware  that  this  will  be  re- 
garded as  a  fault,   although  it  may  expose  me  to  the  animudv 
verbal  criticism.     But  I  ought  to  apologise  for  publishing,   miathplified, 
a  number  of  remarks  which  were  noted  down  :i»  hints  for  dissertm 
1   was  apprehensive  that  my  book  would  have  been  enlarged    without 
being  augmented   with  information,  and  I  would  rather  it   u ere  thought 
■■<  ilf-ifuisition  than  deficient  01  facts  which  suggest  reflections.' 
1  Classical  inquiries  formed  no  part  of  the  objects  of  my  journeys.'  p.  iv. 

This  ffD  well  ;  and  with  such  cjood  intentions  we  could  have  ex- 
cused the  '  xfff>o<jatrov  njXauytj'  which  Mr.  Gait  prefixes  to  his  vo- 
lume under  the  title  of  the  Mediterranean  described,  though  com- 

"  icating  nothing  new.  But  when  he  enumerates  Persia  as  one 
of  the  countries  to  which  the  navigation  by  the  Bosphorus  and 
Black  Sea  affords  a  ready  access,  we  presume  that  tjie  mountain- 
ous and  barren  country  which  intervenes  between  the  shores  of  the 
latter  and  the  confines  of  Persia  never  occurred  to  him. 

At  Gibraltar,  Mr.  Gait  seems  to  have  been  principally  struck 
with  what  he  calls  the  *  sinister  appearance*  of  the  Jews.  There 
is,  indeed,  a  sort  of  hint  at  a  dissertation  on  the  military  estab! 
ment  there  which  Mr.  Gait  does  not  think  very  expensive  to  the 
nation;  and  which  might  even  be  made  a  saving  concern,  by  at- 
tending to  his  suggestions.  '  Ceuta,'  he  says,  '  should  be  made 
ours/  we  suppose  by  taking  it  from  our  allies  ;  ■  we  should  then 
be  effectually  masters  of  the  Straights  ;'  and  then,  as  ■  the  British 
nation  new  refused  the  Sound  duty  to  Denmark,  why  a  toll  should 
not  be  levied  by  us,'  Mt.  Gait  is  *  at  a  loss  to  understand.' 

Sardinia  being  little  visited,  we  pick  up  a  few  interesting  facts 
touching  the  present  state  of  the  island.  From  this  part  of  the 
narrative  we  shall  extract  what  we  conceive  to  be  a  very  favour- 
able specimen  of  Mr.  Gait's  style  and  maimer. 

*  The  inhabitants  of  Sardinia'  (I  speak  of  the  common  people)  '  are 
yet  scarcely  above  the  negative  point  of  civilization;  perhaps  it  would 
be  more  correct  to  say  that  they  appear  to  have  sunk  a  certain  waj 
back  into  barbarism.  They  wear,  indeed,  linen  shirts,  fastened  at  the 
collar  by  a  pair  of  silver  buttons  like  hawk's  bdls;  but  their  upper 
dress  of  shaggy  goat  skins  is  in  the  same  savage  style.  A  few  have  got 
one  step  nearer  to  perfectibility,  and  actually  do  wear  tanned  leather 
cuats,  made  somewhat  in  the  fashion  of  the  arajoor  worn  in  Europe  in 
the  fifteenth  century.' 

1  The  state  of  society  is  probably  not  tinlike  what  existed  in  Scot- 
land about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  Family  pnde,  a  species  of 
political  scrophula,  is  in  Sardinia  particularly  inveterate.  Ru:  the  ex- 
clusive spirit  ttl  the  nobles  begins  to  be  counteracted    by  the   natural 
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disposition  of  the  sovereign  to  extend  his  own  authority.  Many  parts 
of  the  Country  are  in  what  a  politician  considers  only  as  an  unsatisfac- 
tory state.  In  the  district  of  Tempio  this  is  greatly  the  case;  the 
mountains  are  infested  with  banditti  ;  and  the  villages  are  often  at  war 
with  one  another.  A  feudal  animosity  of  this  kind,  which  had  lasted 
upwards  of  halt  a  century,  was  htely  pacified  hy  the  interference  of  a 
BOOK.  The  armies  of  the  two  villages,  amounting  each  to  about  four 
hundred  men,  were  on  an  appuinted  day  drawn  out  in  order  of  battle, 
front  to  front,  and  muscjuets  loaded.  Not  far  from  the  spot  the  monk 
had  a  third  host  prepared,  consisting  of  his  own  brethren,  with  all  the 
crucifixes  and  images  that  they  could  muster.  He  addressed  the  belli- 
gerents, Matins  the  various  sins  and  wrongs  that  they  had  respectively 
committed,  M  l;  that  the  period  had  arrived  when  their  dispute 

should  cease,  for  theaccotintcuirejit  of  transgressions  was  then  bala:, 
The  stratagem  had  the  desired  effect,  and  a  general  reconciliation  took 
place/ 

4  The  country  is  divided  into  prefectures.     The  prefect  is  a  lawyer, 
and  is  assisted  by  a  military  commandant,  who  furnishes  the  forces  re- 
quired to  carry  his  warrants  into  effect.     This  regulation   has 
made  in  the  course  of  the  pre-eni   reign,   and  may  be  regarded  a&  an 
important  step  towards  (he  establishment  of  a    publfi  il  autho- 

rity over  the  baronial  privileges.  In  the  provinces  justice  is  distributed 
by  the  prefects,  whose  functions  seem  to  correspond  in  many  respect? 
with  those  of  the  Scottish  shei  ills.  When  any  particular  case  occurs  in 
vhich  the  king  considers  it  expedient  to  appoint  a  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  in  the  capital,  on  purpose  tn  try  the  cause  upon  the  spot,  wherever 
this  extraordinary  justiciary  passes,  the  provincial  courts  of  justice  are 
ilent,  and  superseded  by  his  presence.' 

*  The  Sards  possess,  in  a  great  degree,  the  venei.  :■  virtue  of 

hospitality.  They  are  courageous,  and  think  and  act  with  a  bold  and 
military  arrogance;  but  the  impunity  with  which  they  may  offend 
fosters  their  natural  asperity.  They  are  jealous  of  the  Pfedtnontese, 
anil,  on  this  account,  the  king  has  not  encouraged  emigration  from  Lii 
ite  continental  dominions  to  settle  in  Sardinia. 

'There  is  in  Cagliari  an  institution  worthy  of  being  particularly  no- 
ticed. It  is  formed  lor  the  purpose,  Bfl  it  were,  of  ntWding  an  oppor- 
unity  to  humble-born  genius  to  expand  and  acquire  distinction.  The 
children  of  peasants  are  invited  to  come  into  the  city,  where  they 
erve  in  families  tor  their  food  and  Lodging  on  condition  of  being  al- 
lowed to  attend  the  of  the  institution.  They  are  called  Ms> 
joli,  and  wear  a  kind  of  uniform,  with  which  they  arc  provided  by  their 
riends.  Some  of  the  Majoli  rise  to  high  situations]  the  greater  nunv 
er,  however,  return  back  to  the  pi  id  relapse  into  their  here- 
ditary rusticity:  but  the  effect  of  their  previous  instruction  remains; 
nd,  sometimes,  in  remote  and  obscure  valleys  the  traveller  meet 
peasant  who,  in  the  uncouth  ,  b  of  the  Country,  shews  a 
tincture  of  the  polish  and  intelligence  of  the  town.'  pp.  8,  9,  10. 

It  is  curious  that  Mr.  Gait,  who  never  fails  to  observe  upon  tha 
VOL.  Tift  no.  xiv.  x  evil* 
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evil 8  consequent  on *  priestcraft,'  &c.  should,  in  narrating  the  quar- 
xe-1  of  the  villages,  take  no  notice  whatever  of  the  benign  intlu 
of  the  church  ID  the  prevention  of  eul.  The  good  sense  of  the 
king  in  not  encouraghuvemigratioii  from  his  continental  dominions, 
is  worthy  of  our  admiration,  etpeoaslj  wht-n  hi-  conduct  111  this  re- 
spect is  contrasted  with  that  of  his  neighbour  and  companion  in 
adversity,  the  King  of  Sicilv. 

Recurring  to  his  own  more  immediate  pursuits,  Mr.  Gall  com- 
plains that,  '  except  the  facilities  voluntarily  offered  by  Mr.  Hill, 
our  minister,  nothing  lias  been  yet  publicly  done  to  encourage  the 
British  men  I  plorr  the  abundant  commercial  sof 

tlii*-  island.'     \\\    do  not  exactly  we  what  other  public   D 
could,  with  advantage,  be  adopted,  though  Mr.  Gait,  without  • 
descending  even  to  hint   upon  what  grounds  such  a  measure  is  de- 
sirable, recommends  a  commercial  treaty.     We  hear,  ho.- 
no  competition  in  the  Sardinian  market  which  should  make  os  par- 
ticularly anxious  for  exclusive  privileges;   and,  except  in  the  arti- 
cles of'  corn  and  wine,  (ihc  observations  mi  which  applj  with  ten- 
fold force  to  Sit  IK,)  the  trade  seems  unrestricted.     Bj  Mr.  Gait's 
own  account,  the  Sards  '  do  not  require  much  assistance  fi 
manufactures  of   foreign   countries;1  sod,   *  notwithstanding   the 
warmth  of  the  climate,  and  fertility  of  the   noil,   tli 
commodities  of  the  island  are  not  liumerous/     NN  <   I  irti 

that  all  this  might  be  impioved,  na\,  wc  havr.  no  donbl  that,  in 
spite  of  die  *  numerous  arid  ignorant  nobility/  and  the  '  ccch 
tical  locusts,'  the  state  of  Sardinia  is  improving,  and  the  demuiitf 
for  foreign  productions  gradually  increasing  ;  but  a  conune 
treaty  would,  in  our  opinion,  have  as  little  effect  in  advancing  the 
one  or  the  other  as,  we  fear,  die  revocation  of  the  Orders  in  Coun- 
cil will  have  in  relieving  the  distresses  of  OUT  own  manufacture 

Mr.  Cialt  lands  in  Sicilv  at  Girgeuti,  and  the  fUppanCJ  and 
Lad  taste  of  his  fust  observations  would  have  been  sufficient  of 
themselves  to  prevent  our  forming  any  very  agreeable  a 
tions  of  the  rest  of  his  voyage.  He  tells  us  that,  •  although  a  lev 
houses  at  the  Mole  should  no  m  onsidcrod  as    a  fair  s^ 

men   of  the   general    doit  mmodations   of  Sicily   than 

fishing  village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  ordinary  English  lov 
would  be  of  those  of  England,  there  were,  neverd  neh  un 

equivocal  indications  of  an  hereditary  disposition  t->  liilhincss  tha 
it  was  impossible  to  Hatter  myself  with  the  hope  of  Ending  rnuc 
com; 

A  philosopher  might  regret  that  Mr.  Gait  should  have  neglecte 
to  explain  the  nature  of  those  symptoms  which,  at  once,  una  A 

itarinessof  the  niala<l\  :  we  allow  the  prevalence  of  the 
iu  Sicily,  and  always  considered  it  there,  as  eUewhere,  coutagious  ; 
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but  it  required  the  nice  taste  of  Mr.  Gait  to  discover  that  it  was 
hereditary  in  a  race  of  men  whom  he  now  saw  for  the  first  time. 
.As  to  comfort,  if  that  ever  was  the  object  of  any  traveller  before 
the  present*  then — all  the  passages,  in  which  the  vanity  and  dissatis- 
faction of  human  life  are,  in  authors  both  sacred  and  profane,  re- 
presented to  us  under  figures  derived  from  die  idea  of  life  itself 
being  a  journey,  are  ridiculous  and  unmeaning. 
Of  the  antiquities  of  Agrigeutum  he  thus  speaks : 

1  The  temple  of  Concord  la  ta  tee  condition*  m  an  antiquary  would 
say,  the  pests  having  been  collected  and  replaced  on  each  other  by 

order  of  die  king.  The  temple  of  Juno  has  been  recodified  in  the 
same  manner.  But  Mill,  even  though  ilu-y  in-  tin-  momum-nts-  of  Agri- 
gentum,  the  sight  of  them  is  hardly  north  a  Sabbath-days  journey. 
The  church  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  London,  is  larger  than  both 
of  them  put  together,  and  infinitely  more  magnificent."  p.  17, 

After  Sttch  an  account  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  remains 
of  antiquity,  we  were  well  satisfied  wilh  the  propriety  of  Mr. 
Gaits  not  having  made  *  classical  inquiries  a  part  of  the  objects 
of  his  jotinues.'  But  for  the  great  inaccuracies,  however,  indie 
facts,  such  as  due  re-edification  of  the  temples,  and  their  magoi- 
ln<h'f  we  should  not  have  been  unwilling  to  acknowledge  the  hap- 
piness of  his  comparison  of  these  ancient  edifices  to  the  church  of 
St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  as  being  eminently  calculated  to  further 
lus  design  of  l  famiiiarixing  to  the  British  public  the  countries 
connected  wilh  the  Mediterranean.' 

The  eoiuitiv  between  Girgenti  and  Palermo  '  is  what  a  painter 
would  probably  call  very  beautiful,  and  a  young  lady romaulic  !* 
It  is,  however,  [continues  Mr.  Gait,)  really  often  savage,  seldom 
pleasant,  and  altogether  8Ueh  as  only  necessity  should  lead  me  to 
l>  iss  again*'  Probably  it  wants  the  convenient  inns,  level  roads, 
and  Opposition  coaches  which  give  such  features  of  pleasantness 
to  the  run  between  Manchester  and  London. 

With  a  rambling  description  of  Palermo,  are  mixed  a  number 
of  common  place  observations  on  nobility,  government,  and  the 
clergj  ui  general.  \\  ith  regard  to  the  latter,  Mr.  Gall's  opinion  is 
uniform;  though  it  doee  nol  appeal  whether  bis  dislike  arises  from 
an  idea  that  die  whole  of  religion  is  an  imposture,  or  from  the  cir- 
cuoistance  of  his  having  been  bred  a  pnsbvterian,  and  the  clergy 
be  i  ill  abroad  belonging  to  episcopal  churches. 

In  Sicily,'  he  says,  with  apparent  satisfaction,  e  as  in  other 
count  net)  the  hierarchy  has  seen  the  best  of  its  days.'  '  The 
church  having  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  venerable,  is  looked  upon 
as  ridiculous?     An  easy  transition,  by  the  way  !     Again  : 

'  1  he  institutions  of  the  church  are  now  generally  estimal 
iLuir  temporal   utility  -y  and,  being  found  without  value  in  this  te- 
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pect,  are,  of  course,  deemed  oppressive.'    Just  as  the  restrictions 
of  morality  would  be,  with  reference  to  this  life  only,  in  the  opinion 

of  by  far  the  majority  of  the  world. 

Out  of  innumerable  absurdities  we  extract  the  following  remarks 
tin  sculpture,  occasioned  by  the  tomb  of  the  bishop  of  Cefalu, 
which  Mr.  Gait  esteems  one  of  the  finest  things  in  Sicily. 

1  The  subject  is  the  bishop  distributing  alms,  a  venerable  and  i 
fled  person,  in  the  flowing  drapery  of  his  order,  giving  a  shirt  to  a  nakrd 
cripple.  The  cripple  is  an  excellent  statue.  The  shirt  which  hi 
receiving  has  the  lightness  and  easy  folds  of  linen.' — '  The  design  of 
this  monument  appears  W  trie  a  legitimate  subject  for  sculpture.  An- 
gels and  spirits,  of  any  sort  or  shape,  certainly  ought  never  to  be  placed 
upon  the  same  pedestals  with  mortals,  because  it  is  not  possible  for  th« 
chissel  to  endow  them  with  that  airiness  of  appearance  which  is  essen- 
tial to  mark  the  difference  between  them  and  the  beings  of  this  world." 

It  may  succeed,  it  seems,  in  a  marble  shirt,  (qu.  Aaivav  xtranet,) 
but  would  hardly  be  allowed  to  touch  on  the  '  vetltua  textilis,'  or 
'  nebula  linca,'  of  Publius  Syrus.  The  '  Britannia*  and  Fame--  of 
our  national  monuments'  must  be  given  up,  as  well  as  '  two  cliu 
mongers  with  wings,'  which  Mr.  Gait  informs  us  are  to  be  seen 
r  iu  St.  Paul's,  exhibiting  a  couple  of  double  Gloucester*,  on  which 
strange  drawings  of  two  naval  officers  have  been  scratched.' 

His  acCQlint  of  the  means  by  which  the  execution  of  the  sen- 
tence against  the  crimiuals,  who  were  found  guilty  of  the  minder 
of  an  English  merchant  at  Messina,  was  procured,  is  to  us,  though 
we  were  upon  the  spot  at  the  time,  perfectly  new.  That,  in  the 
case  of  the  murder  of  a  Sicilian,  an  execution  would  not  have 
taken  place,  is  indeed  exceedingly  probable ;  as  the  ordinary  punish- 
ment for  assassination  seldom  extends  beyond  hard  labour  and  « 
finement  as  convicts.  We  doubt  not  that  considerable  interest  was 
nacle  for  the  criminals,  from  a  false  principle  of  humanity  very  pre- 
valent among  the  Sicilians,  and  of  which  examples  are  not  wanting 
in  this  country,  especially  to  those  lawyers  who  attend  our  Welsh 
circuits.  But  that  any  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  their  pardon  by 
bribery,  or  that  the  attempt,  if  made,  was  counteracted  by  the  pay- 
nent  of  a  larger  sum  on  the  other  side,  we  do  not  befievc ;  not 
only  because  we  never  heard  it  mentioned,  when  the  subject  was 
very  generally  discussed,  but  because  the  latter  part  of  the  story 
confutes  itself,  inasmuch  as  the  pr.  !i<>m   Mr.  Gait  repre- 

sents as  subscribing  to  procure  the  execution,  are  the  English  resi- 
dents. 

In  his  way  from  Messina  to  Catania,  Mr.  Gait  is  "  totally  at  a 
loss  to  conjecture  what  can  be  the  use  of  a  romantic  military  cas- 
tle, which  crowns  one  of  the  headlands  along  which  the  road  winds. 
It  has  nothing/  he  says,  '  to  protect,  aud  cau  protect  nothing.    Yet 
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we  had  a  garrison  there.'  This  is  something  like  the  remark  of  a 
man  who,  passing  through  a  turupik<  di  a  ticket,  should  con- 

clude that  it  was  never  shut  against  those  who  came  without  one. 
Had  he  been  a  French  or  Neapolitan  colonel,  on  his  way  from 
Catania  to  Messina,  at  the  bead  of  his  regiment,  instead  of  a 
peaceable  English  merchant,  travelling  from  Messina  to  Catania 
with  the  escort  "i  a  single  campiere,  In-  might,  peihaps,  have  found 
eome  slight  obstacle  to  his  progress  from  this  castle,  which,  besides 
being  very  romantic,  is  so  situated  U  i«»  command  a  winding  and 
narrow  road,  the  only  military  communication  between  Messina 
and  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  island.  It  was  on  this  account, 
probably,  and  because  the.  promontory  on  which  it  stands  affords 
an  admirable  situation  for  a  look-out  and  signal  house,  that  some 
improvident  English  general  had  garrisoned  it. 

A  little  farther  on,  in  his  account  of  the  organ  at  the  Benedic- 
tine convent  at  Catania,  Mr.  Gait  gives  an  admirable  specimen  of 
the  manned  in  which  a  poetical  description  may  be  improved  upon. 
We  uniemlx-r  b  Greek  translation  of  Gray**  Elegy,  in  reference  to 
one  of  the  stanzas  of  which,  it  was  said  that  '  Cooke,  Gray,  and 
Nature  seemed  to  contend  for  the  mastery.'  In  the  following  pas- 
sage we  venture  to  assert  that,  notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  of 
prose,  Mr.  Gait  leaves  both  Gray  and  Nature  far  behind.  W  c 
beg  our  readers  to  refer  to  the  first  stanza  of  the  ode,  beginning, 
'  Awake,  IE  »Iian  lyre!' 

4  The  church  belonging  to  this  monastery  is  very  grand ;  were  the 
design  completed  n  would  be  one  of  the  largest  in  Bttropi .  1  be  organ 
is  truly  exquisite.      It  is  said  to  In  t  in  i he  world  ;  it  is  by  far 

the  finest  I  ever  beard.  The  i  fleet  of  the  sonata  which  is  performed 
in  order  to  shew  the  whole  genius  of  the  instrument,  may  be  compared 
to  the  CQUrse  6f  a  river  In-iii  the  fountain-head  to  the  sea.  It  begins 
vith  s-sweet  little  trilling  movement,  like  the  sound  of  waters  trickling 
in  ■  tar  remote  pastoral  upland,  The  breadth  ot  harmony  increases, 
and  the  mind  is  excited  to  activity,  while  the  introduction  of  Sdellghtt 
ful  Mho  el  of  a  rapid  strram,  and    bands  of  hunts- 

men, with  horns  and  hounds,  coursing  the  banks.  Continuing  still  to 
rise  uud  spread,  the  music  takes  a  more  regular  character,  and  tills  the 
ination,  with  the  notion  of  a  Thames,  covered  with  moving  vessels, 
flowing  through  a  mulritudinoui  <  iiy  Occasions!  military  movement 
gradually  open  all  the  fountains  of  the  instrument,  and  the  full  tide, 
deepening  and  rolling  on,  terminates  in  a  finale  so  vast,  so  various,  so 
extraordinary  an  effusion  of  harmony,  that  it  can  be  compared  only  to 
the  great  expanse  of  the  ocean  agitated  by  a  tempest,  and  the  astonish- 
ing turbulence  of  a  Trai  battle/  pp.  95,  iH. 

We  have  always  opposed,  and  always  shall  oppose,  n  popular,  but, 
in  our  opinion,  a  serj  pernicious  error,  with  regard  to  the  original 
organization  of  the  human  mind;  from  which  it  is  inferred,  that  the 
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perfection  of  any  one  power  necessarily  involves  the  imperfection 
of  the  rest  :  tlrat  the  soundness  of  the  judgment  is  an  obstacle  to 
the  vigour  of  the  imagination  ;  and  that  a  good  poet  must  be  a 
bad  logician.  We  had  frequently  supported  our  cause  by  the 
great  names  of  Milton,  Drvden,  Pope, and  JohlUO 
in  hopes  of  adding  to  the  list  the  name  of  Gait.  How  pro 
then,  after  the  above  evidence  of  his  poelic  powers,  to  nu  el  in  the 
next  page  with  the  following  specimen  of  his  logic  ! 

1  The  number  of  ecclesiastics  in  the  town  was  greater  than  the  nuin- 

i  :   nun  in  the  garrison.     The  troop;  "tit-  British,  and  paid  by  the 

liritish  nation.     The  expencc  of  the  monks  could  nnt  h>:  lest  than  that 

of  the  soldiers,  so  that  the  British  public,  it  may  be  said,  were  paying 

the  ecclesiastic*.'  p.  95. 

Again — 

'  Syracuse  is  a  place  from  which  an  enemy  ought  to  meet  with  a 
formidable  resistance.    It  b  one  of  the  strongesi 
.     The  garrison  was  a  British  regiment,  c< 
men.     In  the  town  there  were  upwards  of  1 200 ecclesiastics;  therefore 
it  nras  necessary  to  have  a  garrison  of  foreigners.'  p.  feOS. 

We  quoted  the  above  as  a  specimen  of  logic  ;  we  may  add  that 
every  proposition  is  false,  except  that  which  relates  to  the  British 
regiment*  which,  however,  to  be  accurate,  ought,  we  believe,  to  be 
a  German  regiment. 

Not  to  abuse  the  patience  of  our  readers,  we  pass  over  Malta 
and  Ceiigo,  to  give  Mr.  Gait  a  fair  chance  in  a  new  count n. 
MaiBO  has  been  seldom  visited,  and  we  do  not  recollect  any  late 
description  of  it.  Vet  here  Mr.  Gait  is  employed  iu  any  thing  but 
collecting  facts.  The  '  general  reader'  may  perhaps  be  delighted 
with  the  following  passage,  which  combines  the  excellencies  of 
M'Pheison  and  the  author  of  the  Rovers.  In  tra\elliug  through 
this  country,  which  being  mountainous  reminds  him  of  the  High- 
lands  of  his  own,  'his  imagination  had  become  full  of  the  bin 
and  white  melancholy  of  Ossian,'  when  '  he  is  surprised  with  a 
distinct  vision  of  Oscar,'  in  the  person  of  a  Mainot  chieftain. 
After  exchanging  compliments, 

*  the  young  commandant  walked  on  in  silence  before  ns  till  we  reach- 
ed the  middle  of  a  field,  at  some  distance  from  the  town.  It  was  a  re- 
tired place,  He  suddenly  halted;  our  fancies,  in  the  meantime,  were 
coming  thickly.     We  looked  at  ea<  h  Other.     Tl><:  sun  v,  and 

ike  twilight  was  obscure.  But  he  only  inquire  had  any  nexes. 
Perceiving  that  he  was  anxious  to  get  correct  information' 

Here  vvc  fully  expected  that  Mr.  Gait  would  have  produced  from 
his  pocket  the  Daily  Advertiser,  or,  'he  'Epprj  Ioy«dV,  but  be 

only  tells  the  chief  f  what  he  Luows  of  the  wars  in  Christendom/ 
and  — so  ends  the  matter. 

But 
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But  though  this  may  '  gratify  the  general  reader/  the  '  classical 
scholar,"  we  fear,  will  be  rather  disappointed  that  Mr.  Gait  should 
not  liavc  attempted  to  explain  '  an  inscription  on  a  rui  k,  in  very 
ancieQt  Greek  characters/  which  he  noticed  here,  especially  as, 
though   the  Doctor  of  tbi  town   hail   nmi-r  heard  of  auv  one  who 

could  read  it,  it  b  evident  ii « mi  that  acquaintance  with  tin  language 

which  he  so  fn  i|ueuil\  displays,  that  OUT  traveller  would  have  expe- 
rienced no  great  difficulty.  Thus  we  are  informed  that  the  name  of 
the  country  it  peculiarly  appropriate, '  l.aeedemonia,  signifying  the 
country  of  the  «U -vil-.'  p.  I  17.  :  That  the  Greek  word  a'Jr.s,  written 
by  Homer'  (foolishly  enough,  no  doubt)  '  uiir,;,  signifies  obscure, 
hidden,  i.e.  buried.'  p.  17!).     That  Therm-  derived  lr<>m 

'  thermia,  signifying  hot  water,  and  pt/fe,  ground'!   file.  isle. 

The  only  thing  we  learn  from  dm  part  Of  Mr.  Gait's  journey  is, 
that  either  the  account*  given  by  other*  of  the  difficulty  and  dan> 
nerauf  noosing  through  the  eouth  of  the  Mfofee  are  falser  or  thai  the 
dispositions  of  the  people  are  rcalh  MSprovedi  W  8  are  inclined 
to  think  that  both  of  these  are  iu  some  manPUfa  tine.  The 
cowardice  of  the  Greaks,  and  llie  indolence  ,  ,  equally 

induce   them  to  give  false  and   tenilie  accounts  ol 
they  arc  not  in  the  habit  of  frequenttngi  and  do 
The  Turks  indeed  claim  a  jurisdiction  in  Maiua,  ami  are  theft 
not  very  likelj  to  be  well  received  h;  a  people  anxious,  above  aU 

things,  to  preserve  their  liberty.  The  Greeks  are  probably  consi- 
dered by  the  Mainota  iMiworthj  of  favours  from  then  wan)  of 
energy  and  submission  to  the  connnfiror.  33ui  the  instances  in 
which  Europeans  have  been  otherwise  than  hospitably  mated 

believe,  exceedingly  rare.     Add  to  this,  thai  of  late  a  consul*  1- 
able  intercourse  bas  been  earned  on   between  the  <  the 

Muinois  and  the  emissaries  both  of  this  c«<unii\  and  l-Vanec.  The 
hope  of  ulinnate  relief,  of  restoration  to  something  more  than  the 
name  of  independence  is  not  confined  bo  Egypt  Buonaparte^ 
Wheel  family  is  of  Mainot  extraction,  has  not  unfrcqQMtlv  flattered 

their  vanity  by  claiming  kindred  with  them;  and  we  havi 

since  our  occupation  of  the  Ionian  inlands,  taken  many  of  iheso 
m« nit  rn  Spartans  into  our  service.  All  this  tends  to  familiarise 
the  people  with  Europeans)  and  we  may  hope  that  tome  mom 

BOUS  traveller  than  Mr.  Gait  will  be  enabled  to  turn  to  belter  ac- 
count those  opportunities  which  he  was  unable  or  unwilling  to  iin- 
pro 

Mr.  Gait  gives  a  favorable,  and  we  believe  a  true  account  of 
die  civil  discipline,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  of  Veli  Paahaw's 


"  Then  is  still  a  very  lending  family  in  M;uiia  culled  KaX'P'F*  ,  noui  a  brti 
wliicli,  dm  emigrated  toC'or-ica,  Napoleon  it  »nid  1t>  be  dc»ceu<i<.U. 
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army.     He  followed  it  so  closely  through  Thessaly  o'  me.i 

to  be  detained  for  want  of  hones,  which  were  pressed  for  the  pub- 
lic service.  Yet  though  he  heard  many  n  porta  of  violence  and 
misconduct,  they  all  fled  befoie  him ;  and  upon  his  arrival  at  the 
places  where  they  were  said  to  have  happened,  he  could  never  dis 
cover  any  truces  of  excess.  The  system  indeed  pursued  by  the 
great  Albanian  Pashaws,  who  at  of— lit  govern  all  Turkey 
of  Salonika,  with  the  exception  of  Alliens  and  its  territory,  is  that 
of  a  rigorous  and  iudiscrimiuatiug  police.  Turk  and  Gn* 
equally  protected  and  equally  punished  by  these  minor  sovereigns, 
whose  sole  connexion  with  the  former  is  a  religion  about  which, 
except  as  a  political  engine,  they  am  indifferent)  and  who  are  wi; 
enough  to  perceive  that  the  great  strength  of  their  government  : 
to  revenue,  and  no  small  part  of  it  in  point  of  population,  depends 
upon  the  Greeks.  The  revenue  indeed,  and  tin  mean  of  increas 
ing  it,  are  the  great,  we  may  almost  say  the  sole  object  <>i  tins 
shop-keeping  governors :  but  in  the  coil- rtmn  of  tins,  liny  find 
abundant  reason  for  conciliating  the  superior  Greeks.  Generally 
speaking,  they  possess  the  whole  talent  and  information  of  the  coun- 
try, and  from  their  youth  are  initiated  in  all  the  arts  of  defrauding 
that  revenue,  which  they  are  afterwards  employed  to  collect. 

While  Greece  was,  as  it  still  is  indeed,  (.like  every  other  place 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks,)  treated  as  a  compared  coun- 
try, the  regular  revenue  consisted  principally  of  the  capitation 
tax,  and  certain  customary  duties  not  very  rigidly  levied.  The  de- 
ficiency was  made  up,  and  the  rapacity  both  of  the  Porte  and  the 
intermediate  governors  satisfied,  by  forced  contribution  from  the 
rich.  This  necessarily  produced  a  studious  concealment  of  pro- 
perty, while  it  checked  the  activity  of  commercial  speculation. 
Add  to  this,  that  the  haughty  Turk,  disdaining  that  his  vassal  should 
in  any  respect  vie.  with  himself,  ebaatiaed  every  appearance  of  lux- 
ury in  the  rayah,  and  rendered  riches  the  less  desirable  by  taking 
away  their  enjoyment.  But  the  Albanian  Pa-haws,  the  descend- 
ants of  those  who  had  been  forced  indeed  to  embrace  the  religion 
of  their  conquerors,  but  w  ho  in  so  doing  had  exalted  themselves  to 
a  political  level  with  them,  wl  advantage  of  this  to 

establish  llit-ir  own  auihoii'v,  under  the  semblance  of  being  the 
deputies  pf  the  Porte,  never  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  they  were 
Albanians  before  they  were  Mahometans.  Hence  while  at  h« 
they  made  but  little  difference,  besides  the  payment  of  the  haiatch, 
between  their  Greek  and  Mahomedan  subjects,  they  were  disposed 
to  carry  the  same  indifference  into  the  administration  of  the  other 
parts  of  Greece,  to  the  government  of  which  they  succeeded.  Un- 
shackled with  Turkish  prejudices,  they  soon  discovered  that  by  a 
little  attention  to  the  superior  Greeks,  they  should  be  enabled   to 
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raise  upon  them,  and  through  them  upon  their  inferiors,  a  revenue 
far  exceeding  any  thing  which  had  yet  been  derived  from  the 
country.  The  first  measure  was  to  free  diem  from  the  con- 
tumelious treatment  to  which  they  were  before  liable  from  the 
lowest  of  the  Turks;  the  next,  to  secure  that  property  to  the 
occupier,  from  which  the  lord  expected  to  derive  a  benefit. 
Hence  the  adoption  of  a  vigorous  and,  as  fur  as  we  saw,  an  effec- 
tive police.  Hence  too  the  popularity  among  the  superior  Greeks 
of  both  AH  and  Veli  Pashaw.  Upon  this  ground  did  the  half 
Italianized  physicians,  whom  Veli  keeps  about  his  person,  not  for 
his  health,  but  his  amusement,  assert  his  claim  to  the  title  of  '  ot- 
timo  principe.'  Upon  this  ground  were  the  virtues,  of  Ali  the 
theme  of  praise  at  Livadia,  where  the  principal  Greeks,  not  in  pri- 
vate only,  but  at  the  anniversary  festival  of  JLogothe.ti,  the  first  man 
of  their  nation,  made  the  room  resound  with  4  vivas,'  at  the  hculth 
of  '  il  nostra  suvravtio  Ali  Vizir.'  But  while  they  praised  die  dis- 
tributive justice  of  their  SOPgflflgB)  (the  Sultan  himself  was  not 
even  named,)  they  did  not  conceal,  what  was  indeed  but  too  ob- 
vious, that  while  themselves  prospered,  their  country  was  hasten- 
ing to  decay.  The  system  of  farming  the  revenues  by  the  leading 
Greeks,  while  it  increased  the  income  of  the  Pauhaws,  inflamed 
their  cupidity.  Conceiving,  from  the  facility  with  which  the  sums 
were  collected,  that  they  had  only  to  name  them,  and  leave  the 
rest  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  Greeks,  taxation  ha*  been  earrietlvto 
a  point  which  threatens  the  annihilation  of  the  objects  of  taxation. 
So  long  indeed  as  the  money  can  be  raised,  it  will ;  for  the  col- 
lectors are  interested  in  the  support  of  a  system  from  which  they 
derive  a  degree  of  political  consideration,  to  which  they  had  been 
long  unaccustomed ;  and  they  are  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
resources  of  their  inferiors,  to  leave  a  chance  of  escape.  Mean- 
time, the  distress  of  the  lower  orders  is  already  arrived  at  such  a 
pitch,  that  numbers  yearly  emigrate  to  Asia,  preferring  oppression 
and  contempt  at  first  hand  from  the  Turks,  to  the  misery  which 
results  from  the  intermediate  sway  of  their  brethren.  One  of  the 
principal  objects  of  the  Dervauia  stationed  about  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth,  is  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Morea 
under  Veli.  The  country,  in  fact,  is  rapidly  declining  both  in 
wealth  and  population. 

We  cannot  indeed  confine  this  observation  to  the  Kuropean 
countries  under  these  Pashaws  alone.  Throughout  liouinelia, 
with  exception  perhaps  of  the  part  immediately  about  Salonika,  a 
similar  decay  has  taken  place.  Hie  observations  of  an  intelligent 
French  physician,  who  had  been  resident  in  Salonika  above  40 
years,  founded  upon  a  general  and  confidential  intercourse  with 
both  Turks  and  Greeks,  led  him  to  estimate  the  diminution  of 
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population  in  European  Turkey  at  nearly  one  third.  This  m 
perhaps  be  exaggerated,  but  to  justify  such  a  calculation  in  any  «l 
greej  the  Tailing  off  must  be  very  great;  and  we  may  observe  tl 
the  opinions  of  several  of  the  oldest  merchants  there,  founded  i 
the  diminution  in  the  demand  for  articles  not  only  of  luxury,  bu 
of  prime  necessity,  nearly  coincided  with  the  above  statement. 

This  view  of  the  depopulation  of  the  country,  confirming  what 
we  incidentally  learn  from  Mr.  Gait  of  the  scarcity  of  provisions 
and  added  to  what  he  says  of  the  badness  of  the  roads,  and  tin 
difficulty  of  passing  through  the  present  scat  of  war,  incline 
draw  conclusions  altogether  opposite  to  his,  touching  the  probab" 
lity,  we  do  not  say  of  the  final,  but  of  any  very  speedy  subjuy;; 
tion  of  European  Turkey.  Of  such  an  event  we  have  no  expecta- 
tion until  the  power  that  undertakes  the  task  shall  bend  its  whole 
force  and  attention  to  that  single  object.  To  penetrate  the  coun- 
try adjacent  to  the  Danube,  to  overrun  whatever  is  at  no  ureal 
tance  from  her  own  means  of  supply,  has  been  the  easy, 
hardly  call  it  successful,  warfare  of  tiussia  in  the  present  contest 
But  to  advance  with  an  adequate  army  to  the  Great  Balkcm,  to 
cross  it  with  success,  and  pursue  the  road  to  Constantinople,  wouli" 
require,  in  every  stage  of  the  journey,  the  establishment  of  maga 
zincs,  to  be  supplied,  not  from  the  country  subdued,  but  from  that 
from  which  the  enemy  set  out.  The  only  Other  practicable  method 
of  supply  would  be  from  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  ;  and  to  cut 
oft"  this,  were  a  Turkish  fleet  insufficient,  there  would  be  no  great 
difficulty,  we  presume,  in  procuring  the  assistance  of  an  English 
one.  Nor  are  we  without  a  hope,  that  the  change  whirl)  lias  lately 
taken  place  in  our  diplomatic  arrangements  at  Constantinople  may 
enable  us  to  recover  whatever  we  Bare  lost  of  influence  and  gpod 
will ;  and,  at  DO  distant  period,  give1  us  an  opportunity  of  removing', 
by  benefits  conferred  in  the  support  of  an  ancient  ally,  that  stain 
upon  our  character,  which  was  incurred  by  the  unjust  and  inglo- 
rious expeditions  to  Alexandria  and  the  Dardanelles. 

Our  readers  will  we  presume  by  this  tune  be  happy  to  be  I 
ed    from    any  farther  attendant  i-  mi    Mi.  (iah;   of  whom  we  nowr 
take  leave,  in  the  certainty  that  he  cannot  Complain  in  our  m\ 
of  what  he  most  seemed  to  dread,  '  verbal  critieism  :'  and  in  the 
hope  that  he  will  not,  without  very  mature  consideration,  visit  us 
with  another  volume  of  travels. 
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.Art.  VI.     Eighteen  Hundred  and  Eleven.    A  Poem.    By  Anna 
JLetitia  Barbauld.  4 to.    Loudon.  Johnson  and  Co.   1812. 

/^IJ  It  old  acquaintance  Mrs.  Barbauld  turned  satirist!  The  last 
V^  thing  we  .should  have  expected,  and,  now  that  we  have  seen 
her  satire  il  thing  that  we  could  have  desired. 

May  we  (without  derogating  too  much  from  that  reputation  of 
age  and  gravity  of  which  critics  should  be  so  chary)  confess 
that  we  are  yet  young  enough  to  have  had  early  obligations  to  Mrs. 
Barbauld ;  and  that  it  really  is  with  no  disposition  to  retalian  in 
the  tair  pedagogue  of  our  former  life,  that  on  the  present  occasion, 
we  have  called  In  i  up  to  correct  her  exerciv 

But  she  must  excuse  us  if  we  think  that  she  has  wandered 
from  the  course  in  winch  she  was  respectable  and  useful,  and 
niiMKiliK  mistaken   both  her  powers  and   her  duty,   in   exchanging 

the  birchen  for  the  satiric  rod,  and  abandoning  the  Bit]  dice 

of  the  '  ovilia'  oi  the  nursery!  to  wage  war  on  the  '  reluctant*  a  dra- 

concs,"  statesmen,  and  war  misdoings  have  aroused  her 

indignant  muse.  , 

We  had  hoped,  indeed,  that  the  empire  might  have  been  saved 
without  the  intervention  of  a  tady-author :  we  even  flattered  our- 
selves that  the  interests  of  Europe  and  of  humanity  WQllld  in 
some  degree  have  swayed  our  public  councils,  without  the  descent 
of  (dea    ix   mnchina)    Mrs.   Anna   Leli'.ia    liarhauld    in  a  quarto, 

upon  the  theatre  where  the  great  European  tragedy  is  now  per- 
forming. N tit  such,  however,  b  her  opinion;  an  irresistible  im- 
pulse of  public  duty— a  confident  sense  of  commanding  talents — • 
nave  induced  her  to  dash  down  her  shagreen  spei  and  her 

knitting  needles,  and  to  sally  forth,  Land  in  hand  with  her  renowned 
compatriot,*  in  the  magnanimous  resolution  of  saving  a  sinking 
stale,  by  the  instrumentality  of  a  pamphlet  in  prOft  ami  a  pam- 
phlet in  vi 

The  poem,  for  so  out  of  courtesy  we  shall  call  it,  is  em 
Eighteen  Hundred  and  Eleven,  we  suppose,  because  it  was  wull'  n 
in  the  year  1811 ;  but  this  is  a  mere  conjecture,  founded  ratu«  r  on 
our  inability  to  assign  any  other  reason  for  the  name,  than  in  any 
particular  relation  which  the  poem  has  to  theeventsof  the  last  year. 
W  c  do  not,  we  confess,  very  satisfactorily  comprehend  the  n  i 
ing  of  all  the  verses  which  this   fatidica,  I    has  drau 

her  poetical  dislail ;   hut  of  what  we  do  understand  VI  >  .  if,-- 

dently  assert  that  there  is  not  a  topic   in  '  Eighteen  Hut 

which  is  not  quite  as  applicable  t>»   I&10  or  t8 
which,  in  our  opinion,  might  not,  with  equal  la-i  enl, 

have  been  curtaued,  oi  dilated,  or  transposed,  or  omit  bout 
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any  injustice  whatever  to  the  title  of  the  poem,  and  without  pro- 
ducing the  slightest  discrepancy  between  the  frontispiece  and  the 
body  of  the  work. 

rl  he  poem  opens  with  a  piece  of  information,  which,  though  dc 
livered  III  phraseology  somewhat  quaint  and  obscure,  we  are  not  dis 
posed  to  question,  namely,  that  this  country  n  still  at  war;  but 
goes  on  to  make  ample  amends  for  the  flat  veracity  of  this  common- 
place, by  adding  a  statement,  which  startled,  as  much  as  the  former 
assertion  siiisiie.J,  our  belief.  Mrs.  Barhauld  does  not  fear  to  as- 
sert, that  the  year  1811  was  one  of  extraordinary  natural  plenty, 
but  that,  m  ith  a  most  perverse  taste, 

1  Man  called  to  Famine,  nor  invoked  in  vain.' 

We  bad  indeed  heaj  H  that  some  mad  and  mischievous  partisans 
had  ventured  to  charge  the  scarcity  which  unhappily  exist*,  upon  the 
political  measures  of  government: — but  what  does  Mrs.  Barbauld 
mean  ?  Does  she  seriously  accuse  mankind  of  vi  Uhing  for  a  famine, 
and  interceding  foi  starvation?  or  does  she  believe  that  it  is  in  the 
power  of  tins  uountiv,  of  what  remains  of  independent  Kurope, 
of  herself,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  war,  and,  careless  of  what  Bin. 
mipartc  or  his  mil  lions  may  be  about,  to  beckon  hack  peace  and 
plenty,  and  to  diffuse  happiness  over  the  reviving  world? 

But  let  us  select  a  speennen  of  her  poetry,  which  shall  be  also 
one  of  her  veracity,  prophecy,  and  patriotism.  It  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  fallen  state  of  this  poor  realm. 

4  Thy  baseless  wealth  dissolves  in  air  away. 
Like  mi-is  inal  melt  before  the  morning  ray; 

Np  more  in  crowded  mart  or  bttS 

Friends  meeting  friends  with  cheerful  hurry  greet. 
#•••♦••• 

Yes,  thou  must  droop  ;  thy  Midas  dream  is  o'er, 
The  golden  tide  of  commerce  leaves  thy  shore, 
Leaves  thee  to  prove  th'  alternate  ills  that  haunt 
Enfeebling  luxury  and  ghastly  want.' — p.  5. 

We  do  not  know  where  Mrs.  Anna  Letitia  now  resides,  thougfc 
we  can  venture  to  assert  that  it  is  not  on  Parnassus:  it  must,  how- 
ever, be  in  some  equally  unfrequented,  though  leas  classical  re- 
gion; for  the  description  just  quoted  is  no  more  like  the  s 
that  is  really  before  out  eyes,  than  Mrs.  Barbauld's  satire  is  like  her 
'  Lessons  for  Children,'  or  her  f  Hymns  in  Prose.' 

England,  in  her  prophetic  vision,  is  undone;  soon,  it  seems, 

4 — - to  be  only  known 

By  the  gray  ruin  and  the  mouldering  stone.' 

while  America  is  to  go  on  increasing  and  improving  in  arts,  in 
arms,  and  even,  if  that  be  possible,  in  virtue!  Young  Americana 

will 
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will  cross  the  Atlantic  to  visit  the  sacred  ruins  of  England,  just  as 
our  young  noblemen  go  to  Greece. 

*  Then  the  ingenuous  youth,  whom  fancy  fires 
With  pictured  dories  of  illustrious  hi 
With  dutfeous  zeal  their  pilgrimage  shall  take, 
From  the  blue  mountains  or  Ontario's  lake' — p.  10. 

and  pay  sentimental  visits  to  Cambridge  and  Sttatford-upon-Avon. 
These  *  ingenuous'  Americans  are  also  to  come  to  London,  which 
they  are  to  find  in  ruins :  however,  beiug  of  bold  and  aspiring 
dispositions, 

'  They  of  some  broken  turret,  mined  by  time, 
The  broken  Mail  With  perilous  step  shall  climb, 
Thence  stretch  their  view  the  wide  horizon  round, 
By  scattered  hamlets  trace  its  ancient  bound, 
And  choked  no  more  with  Jleets,  fair  Thames  survey 
Through  reeds  and  sedge  pursue  his  idle  way.' 

This  is  a  sad  prospect !  but  while  all  our  modern  edifices  are  to  be 
in  such  a  lamentable  state  of  dilapidation,  Time  is  to  proceed  with 
so  cautious  and  discriminating  a  step,  that  Melrose  Abbey,  which  is 
now  pretty  well  in  ruins,  is  not  to  grow  a  bit  older,  but  to  continue 
a  beautiful  ruin  still ;  this  supernatural  longevity  is  conferred  upou 
it  in  honour  of  Mr.  Scott. 

But  let  not  Mr.  Scott  be  too  proud  of  a  distinction  which  lis 
possesses  in  a  very  humble  degree,  compared  with  him,  to  whom 

• |,el 

7  he  Roman  virtue  and  the  Tuscan  song.' 

Which  of  the  virtues,  the  (x«1'  e£o ;£>]>)  Roman  virtue  is,  Mrs. 
Bai  bauld  does  not  condescend  to  inform  us,  nor  does  our  acquaint- 
ance  with  Mr.  Roscoe  euablc  us  to  guess  any  viituefor  which  he  is 
more  particularly  famous:  so  great,  however,  is  to  be  the  enthusias- 
tic reverence  which  the  American  youth  are  to  feel  for  him,  that, 
after  visiting  the  scenes  which  are  to  remind  them  of  Genera] 
Moore,  Mr.  Clarkson,  Lord  Chatham,  Doctor  Davy,  Mr.  Garrick, 
and  Lord  Nelson,  they  are  to  pay  a  visit, 

'  Where  Roscoe,  to  whose  patriot  breast  belong 
The  Roman  virtue  and  the  Tuscan  song, 

Ceres  to  the  black  and  barren  nv 
When  Ceres  never  gained  a  wreath  before' — 

)r,  in  other  words,  (as  the  note  kindly  informs  us,)  to  Mr.  Ros- 
coe's  farm  in  Derbyshire,  where,  less  we  apprehend,  by  the  Roman 
virtue  and  the  Tuscan  song,  than  by  the  homely  process  of  drainage 
and  manuring,  he  has  brought  some  hundred  acres  of  Chat  moss 
into  cultivation.  O  the  unequal  dispensations  of  this  poetical  pro- 
vidence !  Chatham  and  Nelson  empty  names !  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge 
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bridge  in  ruius  !  London  h  desert,  and  the  Thames  a  sedgy  brook ! 
white  Mr. 'Koscoc's  barns  and  piggeries  are  in  excellent  repair, 
and  objects  not  only  of  curiosity  but  e\en  ol"  rcvcieiice  and  enthu- 
siasm. 

Our  readers  will  be  curious   to  know  how  tl  ligies  are 

to  be  operated :  there  is,  it  seems,  a  mysterious  Spirit  or  Genius 
who  is  Jit  ilu  all  this,  and  R  peat  deal  more,  as  we  .shall  presently 
see;  but  who  or  what  he  is,  or  whence  he  comes,  does  not  very 
clearly  appear,  even  from  the  following  description  \ 

1  There  walks  a  Spirit  o'er  the  peopled  earth, 
Sotift  his  prosrsu  i-,  unknown  his  birth, 
Moody  and  viewless  as  the  changing  wind, 
No  force  arrests  his  tool,  no  chains  cau  bind/ — p.  17. 

This  extraordinary  personage  is  prodigiously  wise  and  potent, 
but  withal  a  little  tickle,  and  somewhat,  we  think,  for  so  wise  l 
being,  unjust  and  partial.  lie  has  hitherto  resided  in  this  coun- 
iiv,  and  chiefly  in  Loudon;  Mrs.  I3arbauld,  however,  foresees 
that  he  is  beginning  to  be  tired  of  us,  and  is  preparing  to  go  out 
of  town  :  oil  his  departure  that  desolation  tl  to  take  place  in  re- 
ality, which  is  so  often  metaphorically  ascribed  to  the  secession  of 
some  great  leader  of  the  ton. 

But  the  same  Genius  has  far  more  extensive  powers  even 
these; — he  'changes  nature,'  he  '  absorbs  the  Nile/  (we  had  not 
heard  of  the  Nile's  being  absorbed,)  and  he  has  of  late  taken  it  into 
bis  head  to  travel  '  northward,'  among  the  '  Celtic  nations,'  with  a 
mercantile  venture  of  Turkey  carpets,  of  which  speculation  the  im- 
mediate effects  are,  that  the  '  vale  of  Arno'  and  the  '  coast  of  Baia' 
are  not  near  so  pleasant  as  the  dykes  of  Batavia  ;  that  the  Pontine 
marshes  have  luL'li/  become  extremely  unwholesome,  and  that  Ve- 
nice is  no  longer,  as  she  W3S  a  short  time  since,  the  mistress  of 
the  sea.    (p.  20,  21.) 

This  wonderful  person  is  also  so  condescending  as  to  assist  us 
in  divers  little  offices,   in  winch  we  arc  hardly  aw  nit;  of  Nw    inlei- 

ucc;  he  is  the  real  author  of  Drvden's  Virgil  and  Middle! 
Cicero,  (p.  22,)  he  dresses  *  light  forms'  in  '  transparent  muslins," 
he  '  tutors'  young  ladies  l  to  swell  the  artful  note,    and  he  builds 
verandas  to  our  balconies  ;  be  is,  besides,  an  eminent  nursery  man, 
and  particularly  remarkable  for  '  acacias'  and    '  cedars,'  and  the 
4  chnstal   walls'  of   his  hothouses  produce    the    best   grapes  and 
pines  about  London;  (p.  23;)  in  short,  there  ifl  nothing  good,  bad, 
or  indifferent  that  this  Genius  does  not  do:  but,  alas!  good  upou 
England  he  intends  no  longer  to  confer ;  our  muslins,  pines,  aca- 
cias, and  even  our  forte-pianos  are  in  jeopardy  ; 
1  Poi  fairest  flowers  expand  but  to  decay, 
The  worm  is  in  thy  core,  thy  glories  fade  sway ; 

Arts, 
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Arts,  arms,  ami  wealth  destroy  the  fruits  they  bring, 
Cora  men  <■.  like  beauty  knows  no  second  spring; 

Line  walks  the  Greets,  fraud  earns  bet  unldot  bread, 
0(1  want  aiul  woe  thy  gorgeous  robe  is  so  read.' — p.  24. 

Upon  this  melancholy  night,  hov,  bright  day  dawns,  anil  all 

lite  little  BOOM  With  which  Mm,  Barbauld  set  out,  now  dissolves 
away  in  blissful  visions  of  Americas  gHory,  This  Genius  of  Iter's 
which  '  walks  the  peopled  eailli,'  '  viewless  and  secret,'  suddenly 
appears  walking  on  the  summit  of  Chiinberaco,  (which  never  was 
nor  i::m  U:  peopled,)  displays  his  '  r/Y;./.  v,'  form  on  dm  Amies,  and 
lseactly  arouses,  by  loud  exclamations,  all  the  nation*  of  the 
Western  continent. 

'  Ardent  the  Genius  fans  the  noble  strife, 
Ami  pours  through  feeble  souls  •  higher  life; 
Shouts  to  the  mingled  tribes  from  sea  to  sea, 
Aral  rams — Tbj  world.  Columbus,  shall  be  Tree/ — p.  25. 

And  with  thin  oath  concludes  '  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Eleven,' 
upon  which  we  have  already  wasted  too  much  time.  One  word, 
however,  we  must  seriously  add.  Mrs.  liarbauld's  former  works 
have  boon  of  some  utility  ;  her'  I  .essoin  for  Children,'  her  '  Hymns 
in  I'rose/  her  '  Selections  from  the  Spectator,'  et  id  genus  omne, 
though  they  display  not  much  of  either  taste  or  talents,  are  yet  some- 
thing better  than  harmless  :  but  we  must  take  the  liberty  of  warn- 
ing her  to  desist  from  satire,  which  indeed  is  satire  on  herself  alone; 
and  of  entreating,  with  great  ea i  neatness,  that  she  will  not,  for  the 
sake  of  this  ungrateful  generation,  put  herself  to  the  trouble  of 
writing  any  more  parU  pamphlets  in  verse.  We  also  assure  her, 
that  We  should  not  by  any  moans  impute  it  to  want  of  taste  or  pa- 
triotism on  her  part,  if,  for  her  own  country,  her  fears  weft  less 
confident,  and  for  America  her  hopes  less  ardent;  and  if  she  would 

leave  both  the  victims  and  the  heroes  of  her  political  prejudices  to 
the  respective  judgment  which  the  impartiality  of  posterity  will  not 
fail  to  pronounce, 
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the  most  eminent   Characters  HI. 

His  Trials  for  Sedition,   High    Treason,  %c.     Willi  his  most 
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Letters,  cVr.     By  W\  Hamilton   Read.     8vo-  pp.    I'gfc      Lon- 
dou.     Sherwood,  Ncely  and  Jones.     1812. 

fTMlIS  is  the  only  Life  of  Mr.  Tooke  we  have  y«  i  seen.     It  is  a 

■*•     miserable  performance,  below  contempt  as  to  style,  informa- 
tion, 
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lion,  ami  talent.  We  think  it  somewhat  discreditable  to  the  Jaco- 
bin school,  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  produce  a  better  ac- 
count of  a  person,  who,  with  all  his  faults,  mi  in  this  country  their 
principal  ornament  ami  support.  A  good  memoir  upon  this  sub- 
ject would  bean  useful  accession  to  our  stork  of  biography,  literary 
aud  political.  When  we  speak  of  a  memoir,  sve  of  course  do  not 
mean  a  large  quarto,  or  two  large  quartos,  for  with  such  it  is  said 
we  are  threatened — eked  out  with  declamations  and  histories  about 
the  American  war — dissertations  upon  the  author  of  Junius— 
'  diatribes'  upon  the  French  re>olution,  and  the  speeches  of  the 
Attorney  General  and  Mr.  Eiskine — but  a  book  resembling  this 
before  us  in  size,  and  in  nothing  else — in  which  credit  shall  be 
given  to  the  reader  for  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  history  of 
the  last  fifty  \ears — in  which  iherefore  the  main  subject  will  not 
be  overwhelmed  by  a  mass  of  extraneous  matter, — in  short,  a  life 
of  Mr.  Tooke,  in  which  Mr.  Tooke  shall  be  the  principal  fea- 
ture, aud  in  which  all  that  is  material  to  be  known  of  this  extraor- 
dinary man  shall  be  diligently  collected,  clearly  arranged,  and  fairly 
related.  We  feel  it  the  more  necessary  to  give  this  warning,  be- 
cause it  has  been  very  much  the  practice  of  late  years,  under  pre- 
tence of  writing  biography,  to  deluge  the  public  with  vast  quanti- 
ties of  contemporaneous  history,  which  serve  no  other  purpose 
than  that  of  puzzling  and  fatiguing  the  reader,  and  adding  to  the 
size  and  price  of  the  volume.  A  king,  a  minister,  or  a  general 
may  he  so  distinguished,  that  all  the  transactions  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived  may,  without  impropriety,  be  considered  in  refe- 
rence to  liim ;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  object  of  biography  is 
to  furnish  not  that  which  js,  but  that  which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  history  of  the  times;  and  great  public  transactions  ought  only 
to  be  mentioned  incidentally,  with  just  so  much  of  detail  as  is  ne- 
cessary to  prevent  confusion,  and  to  preserve  the  thread  of  the 
narrative  unbroken. 

But  though  we  see  how  the  Life  of  Mr.  Tooke  ought  to  be 
writteu,  it  is  not  our  duty,  nor  indeed  do  we  possess  the  means 
to  supply  that  desideratum  in  literature.  Wc  can  only  offer  a  few 
detached  remarks  upon  his  history  and  character,  which,  though 
they  will  probably  have  no  other  merit,  will  at  least  have  that  of 
impartiality.  During  his  life  we  were  not  exempt  from  those 
feelings  of  hostility,  which  great  and  irreconcileable  difference 
upon  political  questions,  at  an  anxious  and  difficult  period,  is  cal- 
culated to  excite ;  but  we  know  ourselves  ill  if  we  cannot  now 
speak  as  calmly  and  fairly  of  the  philosopher  and  politician  of 
Wimbledon,  as  if  he  had  flourished  in  Home  or  Adieus  five-aud- 
tweuty  centuries  ago. 

In  considering  his  political  career,  the  most  material  circum- 
stance, 
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stance,  t)i;U  which  it  is  most  necessary  to  keep  steadily  in  view,  in 
order  to  form  a  correct  and  candid  estimate  of  his  character  is,  that 
he  was  from  beginning  to  end,  a  man  labouring  under  great,  perpe- 
tual, irremovable  civil  disabilities.  He  had  been  unfortunate  (we 
bay  so  without  fear  of  being  misinterpreted)  in  his  choice  of  a  pro- 
fession :  for  it  is  I  real  misfortune  to  a  mail  of  an  enterprising 
disposition,  natm  rebus  ape/idis,  to  become  a  member  of  an  order, 
in  which  propriety  and  duty  enjoin  a  sparing  and  partial  interfer- 
ence will!  the  concerns  of  the  world,  and  in  which,  if  propriety 
and  duty  are  found  too  feeble  restraints,  the  law  interposes  with  a 
strong  arm,  to  curb  profane  activity  and  unprofessional  exertions. 
What  a  man  QUght  to  do  under  such  eirt  U  is  obvious  :    but 

such  is  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  that  what  he  ought  to  do  is, 
we  are  afraid,  not  what  he  is  always  likely  to  do— certainly,  the  very 
reverse  of  what  Mr.  Tooke  did  do.  In  fact  his  whole  life  seems  to 
have  been  spent  in  an  unavailing  and  ungraceful  struggle  to  estrieate 
himself  from  ihe  restruiuts  which  his  situation  imposed  upon  him. 
He  was  for  «  vi  r  ln-aling  himself  against  the  bars  of  his  cage;  and 
such  is  the»power  of  passion  over  reason,  that  neither  the  exercise  of 
his  penetrating  and  vigorous  understanding,  nor  the  experience  of 
constant  failures  were  sufficient  to  prevent  hiin  from  wasting  hia 
strength  in  an  idle  cndcavoui  t<i  pa  s  the  magic  circle  which  law  and 
custom  had  drawn  around  him.  Hence  all  his  exertions  wan 
both  iKgltity  and  effect:  aud  his  extraordinary  talents  were  pro- 
ductive of  little  true  glory  to  kuanif,  and  scarcely  of  any  benefit 
to  the  world.  * 

Mr.  Tooke  was  bom  with  an  iron  constitution  of  body  and 
mind;  he  was  endowed  with  persevering  industry,  armed  with  un- 
shaken courage,  and  stimulated  by  a  restless  ambition.  The-e 
qualities  should  carry  their  possessor  fCTj  far  in  a  I ree  country. 
Hut  the  b:nii»r  wits  insurmountable,  (idled  with  the  talent 
a  great  performer,  he  was  couipelle<l  throughout  to  play  infe- 
paits.  As  a  politician  he  was  always  below  himself;  always 
acting  in  subordination  to  his  equals,  or  on  a  level  with  those 
whom  nature  and  education  lunl  placed  at  an  immeasurable  -dis- 
tance beneath  him.  He  began  Ins  rami  a-  art  assistant  in  a 
struggle,   from    which    the   mock    patriot    Wilkes    deriv  d   a'l   the 

ml  nil  the  advantage ;  and  be  ended  it  by  i  'he 

credit  of  turbulent,  nnsocceaafal,  and  unpopular  resistance  to 
sound  principles  and  lawful  authority  with  Messrs.  Hardj  and 
Thelwall.  lie  could  not  be  a  lawyer,  therefore  he  resisted  the 
law,  and  reviled  tlu.se  who  administered  it",  lie  could  not  be  a 
statesman,    nay}    not  even  a   demagogue,    and  therefore  he  was 

ienl  to  become  a  factious  partisan,  a  low  agitator,  to  insult 
those  whom  he  could  not  rival,  and  to  disturb  a  country  in  the  go- 
vernment of  which  he  never  could  have  a  share.     Disappointment 

tolvii.  no.  xiv.  y  and 
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and  envy  had  taken  possession  of  his  whole  soul,  soured  his  temper, 
narrowed  Iiis  views,  and  perverted  his  judgment*  It  was  his  habit 
1  to  speak  evil  of  dignities,'  to  assail  by  ridicule  or  iuvective  all  the 
persons  and  things,  which,  by  the  common  feeling  of  the  rest  of 
the  world,  were  marked  out  as  objects  of  reverence  aud  admiration. 
He  professed,  indeed,  to  admire  the  constitution  of  his  country  j 
but  it  was  the  constitution  as  it  was  said  to  exist  at  some  remote 
aud  never  defined  period,  not  the  constitution  such  as  it  now  is, 
under  which,  according  to  him,  every  species  of  corruption  aud  in- 
justice had  grown  up  and  flourished ;  and  lie  delighted  to  carp  at 
that  beneficent  s)stem  of  Jaw,  to  which  of  all  nun  living  he  was 
the  most  deeply  indebted.  The  mild  spirit  aud  lenient  admini- 
stration of  English  justice  were  never  more  clearly  exemplified 
than  iu  the  impunity  of  a  man  who  was  constantly  treading  upon 
the  very  verge  of  crimes  that  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  entire 
ruin  of  the  state,  and  whose  delight  it  was  to  insult  the  best  feeling* 
of  the  country  at  a  time  of  universal  danger,  alarm  and  irritation. 
The  same  temper  of  mind  rendered  liim  unjust  to  almost  every  spe- 
cies of  excellence  in  his  contemporaries.  Among  the  objects  of  his 
particular  and  personal  antipathy,  are  to  be  numbered  nearly  all  the 
great  men  of  his  age  and  country,  lie  hated  Dr.  Johnson,  he 
hated  Mr.  Burke,  he  hated  Lord  Maustield,  he  hated  Mr.  Pitt,  be 
hated  Mr.  Fox,  and  he  spoke  of  them  without  any  of  that  respect 
or  forbearance  which  great  talents  and  high  station,  and  the  esteem 
of  the  greatest  part  of  the  world  generally  extort  from  less  resolute, 
or  less  acrimonious  adversaries. 

The  Ishmael  of  literature  and  politics,  his  hand  was  against 
•very  man's  hand,  and  every  man's  hand  was  against  him.  '  Odn- 
rint  dum  metuanC  seems  to  have  beeu  his  motto,  and  provided  be 
could  excite  surprize  by  his  paradoxes,  aud  terror  by  his  abuse,  he 
cared  little  for  public  esteem,  and  looked  to  no  more  uuportautor 
more  salutary  effect.  His  writings  aud  speeches  are  all  composed 
in  a  confident;  accusatory  tone.  It  Is  not  euough  for  him  to  si 
that  his  adversaries  must  be  wrong,  but  he  is  equally  determined 
to  prove  that  they  must  be  dishonest  Dissent  from  his  opium 
*vas  not  mere  intellectual  weakness,  but  moral  guilt.  No  (fl 
ever  more  resolutely  threw  away  the  scabbard  in  every  attack. — i 
He  seems  to  have  considered  the  present  order  of  tilings  as  one 
in  which  he  could  tiiid  no  proper  place,  and  he  therefore  consoled 
himself  by  Waging  irrecoiicilcablc  wai  agailist  all  those  by  whom 
it  was  upheld.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  acted  upon  any  par- 
ticular system,  or  to  have  directed  his  efforts  towards  any  paiticu- 
lar  object.  In  fact,  the  occasions  which  allowed  much  active  iu- 
terference-on  his  oart  but  seldom  occurred.  A  popular  election, 
conducted  with  circumstances  of  extreme  parly  violeuce,  or  a  so- 
ciety formed  to  alter  the  constitution  or  coutroui  the  govornw 

were 
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bh  chief  opportunities  for  distinction,  and  upon  the3e  he  seized 
with  groan  ml"* mi  ss,  and  availed  himself  of  them  with  great  ability. 
But  these  brilliant  iimni<  tits  soon  ported  awa\  :  the  election  was  de- 
cided, or  tin-  Bociet)  was  suppressed,  and  be  was  condemned  to  pass 
through  a  long  interval  of  quiet  ami  obscurity.  One  of  his  earliest, 
strongest,  and  most  <  oduHBg  feelings  was  antipathy  to  the  House 
t)f  Commons.  But  like  most  Other  innovators,  he  Hems  to  have 
ifaoOgM  that  there  was  no  harm  in  taking  advantage  of  the  present 
system  so  long  as  it  lasted.  Old  Sarum,  that  standing  insult  to  the 
theory  of  representation,  that  byword  among  die  reformers,  had 
the  singular  honour  of  returning  the  Reverend  Mr. Tookc  to  parlia- 
ment, who  took  his  seat  (apparently  without  any  seruple  as  to  the 
number  or  quality  of  his  constituents:  nor  does  his  dislike  to  the 
present  order  of  things  appear  to  have  reached  its  utmost  height, 
[ill  the  doors  of  the  house  had  been  finally  barred  against  him  by 
au  act  of  the  legislature. 

We  are  aware  that  the  character  we  have  been  thawing,  so  far 
we  have  hitherto  proceeded  in  the  delineation,  is  not.  particularly 
ulculated  to   excite  affection  or  DBSpectl     Yet  we  own  thai 
re  much  more  inclined  to  regard  this  waste  of  his  talents,  and  this 
erversiou  of  his  feelings,  with  regret  and  compassion  than  with 
everity  and  anger.     There  is  nothing  that  has  so  unfavourable  an 
ftert  upon  the  heart  aud  the  understanding,  nothing  that  60  com- 
pletely sours  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  as  long  disappointment 
and  immovable  restraint.     By  a  step  taken  so  early  in  life,  that  lie 
vas  excusable  at  least  if  he  did  not  at  once  perceive  all  its  couse- 
S  he  was  debarred  from  the  fair  exercise  of  those  talents  with 
rtoeh  he  was  most  highly  gifted,  and  cut  oft"  from  the  attainment 
f  those  objects  of  which  he  was  naturally  most  desirous.     Wc  all 
now  the  vast  share  accident  has  in  forming  the  greatest,  the  wisest, 
ad  most  virtuous  men;  and  we    hull  not  do  justice  to  the  charac- 
Br  of  Mr.  Tooke  if  we  blame  him  for  what  lie  was,  without  eon- 
ileimg  what,  under  more  propitious  circumstances,  he  might  have 
en.      He  was,   as  we  have  bad  already  occasion  to  remark,  the 
nemy  of  almost  all  the  eminent  men  of  his  time.     But  if  his  fet- 
ters had  been  struck  off,   if  he   had  been  suffered  to  come  down 
into  the  arena,  and  contend  with  them  upon  equal  terms,  a  malig- 
nant and  impotent   hostility  might  have  given  place    to   manly 
emulation  and  generous  rivalry.      Lei  01  not,  however,  lie  misun- 
derstood as  meaning  to  approve  the  conduct  of  those  who,  having 
once  engaged  in  a  profession  in  which  the  best  faculties  of  man 
may  be  employed  to  the   best   purpose,  instead  of  bending  their 
minds  to  the  areomplishmcnt  of  its  important  duties,  waste  their 
days  in  unbecoming  endeavours  to  mix  in  struggles  which  they  ought 
to  shun,  and   in  unavailing  aspiration!  alter  a  greatness  which  they 
*  Bve  renounced.     We  have  only  ventured  to  offer  in  imperfect  ex-. 

v  'i  «usa 
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cuse  arising  from  the  general  weakness  of  the  human  character,  and 
to  plead,  as  it  were,  in  mitigation  of  thai  heavy  censure  which  must 
at  any  rate  fall  upon  talents  idly  wasted  or  mischievously  misap- 
plied. 

Remarkable  however  as  those  talents  were,  we  do  not  think  they 
Vl ei t of  the  first  order.  Ju  a  favorable  situation  he  might  bait 
been  more  eminent,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  been  more  use- 
ful ;  but  under  no  circumstances  could  he  have  beeu  a  realh 
man.  Promptitude,  acuteness,  and  activity,  not  grancfav 
comprehension,  were  the  characteristics  of  his  mind.  All  its  ope- 
rations were  confined  to  a  narrow  sphere.  What  he  saw  he  saw 
clearly,  but  his  vision  did  uot  extend  far.  Wholly  occupied  in 
the  squabble  of  the  day,  and  anxious  about  the  petty  point  which 
it  was  his  immediate  desire  to  cany,  he  seems  to  have  pre- 
served no  just  sense  of  the  relative  magnitude  of  objects,  and  be- 
haved as  if  the  fate  of  mankind  had  depended  upon  the  event  of 
the  Middlesex  or  Westminster  election.  A  few  questions  o( 
merely  domestic  and  national  policy  (none  of  them,  except  par- 
liamentary reform,  of  much  importance)  seem  to  have  engl 
all  his  attention.  In  the  treatment  of  them  he  always  displays  in- 
finite subtlety  and  ingenuity,  and  often  a  great  deal  of  wit:  but 
his  chief  merit  alter  all  seems  to  have  consisted  not  so  much  in 
the  choice  ami  temper  of  his  weapons,  as  in  the  dexterity  w  ith  w  bich 
he  handles  them.  1 1  is  topies  and  arguments  were  the  topics  and 
arguments  of  an  ordinary  man,  only  stated  with  more  address  aud 
Urged  with  more  earnestness  and  force,  but  not  drawn  (like  those  of 
M  r.  Burke)  from  the  inexhaustible  stores  of  an  exuberant,  ele- 
vated, ami  comprehensive  mind.  His  strength  lay  in  the  ' 
mentum  ad  homiuem/  and  in  a  Sort  of  ingenious  lively  special 
pleading  upon  details.  In  these  he  delighted  to  dwell,  and  shewed 
no  desire  to  escape  from  them  to  more  general  and  impoitaut  -pe- 
culations, lie  was  better  pleased  in  the  detection  of  error  than  in 
the  investigation  of  truth  J  more  anxious  to  confute  and  ridicule  an 
adversary  than  to  establish  any  doctrines  of  his  own.  His  .s;; 
and  political  writings,  those  at  least  that  are  known  to 
few  and  inconsiderable.  It  is  to  the  name  of  the  writer  a! 
they  are  indebted  for  having  survived  the  occasions  that  gave  them 
birth;  and  we  should  search  them  in  vain  foi  any  traces  of  lh.it 
sublime  eloquence  and  profound  wisdom  which  adorn  the  works 
of  die  author  of  the  {  Reflexions.'  If  we  were  to  pursue  any  far- 
ther a  comparison  which,  perhaps,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  institute,  we 
should  say,  that  while  it  was  the  tendency  or  Mr.  Burke's  mind  to 
give  dignity  and  interest  even  to  matters  of  a  secondary  and  fugitive 
kind,  by  treating  than  in  reference  to  general  principles  and  more 
important  subjects,  it  was  Mr.  Tooke'*  disposiiiou  i  oar- 


run- 
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row  the  ground,  and  to  descend  to  that  which  was  local,  tempo- 
rary, and  personal,  even  when  engaged  in  the  consideration  of 
questions  which  it  was  natural  to  treat  upon  a  more  enlarged  scale. 
His  style  is  strongly  impressed  with  the  character  of  hi;,  mind  ; 
— neat,  clear,  precise,  and  forcible,  free  from  affectation,  void  of 
ornament.  We  do  not  think  he  is  ever  vulgar ;  hut  he  is  full  of 
that '  genuine  Anglicism'  of  which  the  course  of  his  studies  ren- 
dered him  at  once  an  admirer  and  a  master — that  native  idiom 
which  the  brilliant  success  of  some  of  those  who  have  vw  it  ten  1-ug- 
lish  as  a  foreign  language,  has,  within  the  last  fifty  years,  brought 
into  disuse,  and  almost  into  oblivion.  The  most  finished  speci- 
men of  his  composition  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  two  or  three 
letters  written  in  answer  to  the  attacks  of  Junius  ;  and  he  had  the 
honor,  which  in  those  days  was  deemed  no  inconsiderable  one,  of 
being  the  only  knight  that  returned  with  his  lance  unbroken  from  a 
combat  with  that  unknown  but  terrible  champion.  If  he  wants 
the  exquisite  polish  and  the  brilliant  invective  of  his  adversary,  that 
dexterous  malignity  which  comes  in  with  such  effect  to  blacken  a 
character 'by  insinuation  after  invective  has  exhausted  its  powers, 
aod,  above  all,  that  well  sustained  tone  of  austere  dignity  which 
gives  to  Junius  the  air  and  authority  of  a  great  personage  in  dis- 
guise; he  is  superior  to  him  in  facility,  vivacity,  am)  that  ap- 
pearance of  plainness  and  sincerity  which  is  of  Mich  importance 
in  controversial  writings.  The  great  fault  of  Junius  is  a  sort  of 
Mxffnesi  and  appearance  of  labour.  His  compositions  smell  too 
much  of  the  lamp.  He  wanted  nothing  to  he  a  perfect  master  of 
his  art,  but  the  power  of  concealing  it.  Mr.  Tooke's  letters  have 
the  flow,  unity,  and  simplieitv  which  belong  to  writings  struck 
off  at  a  heat,  and  which  depend  for  their  effect  rather  upon  the 
general  powers  of  the  writer  than  upon  great  nicety  and  labour 
PI  tin  pailieular  instance.  In  jnst'm  to  Junius,  as  u  a' liter,  we 
must  add  that  he  was  laboring  under  the  disarlvauUiges  of  a  weak 
case.  It  is  evident  that  ho  was  eailv  and  deeply  sensible  of  his  own 
mistake;  and  he  was  therefore  glad  to  put  an  cud  to  the  contest  as 
soon  as  possible;  even  at  the  price  of  leaving  his  adversary  in  po 
session  of  the  field;  a  humiliation  lo  whu  h  lie  would  not  have  sub- 
mitted but  from  the  consciousness  of  hit  having  01  initially  selected 

an  tmfaronrablc  ground 

In  speaking  of  Mr.  Tooke's  intellectual  character  we  have  hi- 
therto omitted  to  notice  one  of  its  most  striking  features,  the  love 
of  parados.;  a  disposition  which,  though  the  natural  companion  of 
.suhtit -ty  and  ingenuity,  was,  we  believe,  never  found  combined 
with  true  greatness  Of  mind.  To  add  to  the  difficulty  of  a  propo- 
sition by  a  quaint  unusual  method  of  enunciating  it,  to  oVplay  a 
vain  dexterity  in  defence  of  an  acknowledged  error,  to  dress  up 

X  3  truth 
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truth  in  a  strange  masquerade  garb,  in  hopes  that  somebody  will 
mistake  her  for  falsehood — (bete  are  fi  ivolous  cliildish  amusements, 
and  indicative  of  an  unsound  or  ill-regulated  understanding.  No 
man  that  possessed  ihe  reasoning  power  in  its  full  perfection  was 
ever  willing  to  waste  it  in  (hawing  a  Blare  from  ignorance  and  vul- 
garity :  on  the  contrary,  those  who  have  contributed  most  to  enlarge 
the  bounds  of  human  knowledge,  by  the  discovery  of  new  and  im- 
portant truths,  have  almost  always  been  anxious  to  place  them  m 
that  poiutof  view  in  which  they  would  give  the  least  possible  alarm, 
and  win  their  way  fa  a  general  acceptance  with  the  least  possible 
opposition  from  the  common  prejudices  and  feelings  of  tba 
World.  Hut  trull)  and  error,  as  sue/',  were  almost  indifferent  to 
Mr.  Tooke.  He  was  more  a  sophist  man  a  philosopher,  and  was 
always  most  inclined  to  maintain  that  proposition,  whatever  it 
might  be,  that  afforded  him  the  best  opportunity  of  vvhibitinu 
advantage  his  argumentative  acutcness  and  skill,  lie  was  a  sort  of 
intellectual  juggler;  and  provided  he  could  keep  the.  multitude 
gaping  at  the  dexterity  with  which  he  handled  his  cup  and  balls,  he 
cared  very  little  what  farther  cried  the  spectacle  might  have  upon 
their  miud. 

We  shall  naturally  be  expected  to  say  something  of  Mr.  Tooke's 
philosophical  writings;  but  this  is  a  subject  into  which  our  limit* 
do  not  permit  us  to  enter  at  large.  Besides,  it  has  been  lately  <li*» 
cussed  with  such  ability,  and  in  a  manner,  to  us  at  least,  so  satis- 
factory, that  we  could  do  very  little  more  than  repeat  to  our 
readers  remark*  that  have  already  been  untde  with  infinitely  greater 
force  and  authority. 

Shortly,  however,  our  opinion  is  this, — that  though  Mr.  TooCe'a 
philosophical  works  are  the  result  of  no  common  talent  and  indus- 
try, yet  they  are  neither  written  in  a  truly  philosophical  si  hi  it,  nor 
display  traces  of  a  mind,  which,  even  if  it  had  been  wholly  dedica- 
ted to  the  study  of  metaphysics,  would  have  much  enlarged  the 
bounds  of  our  knowledge  in  that  nice  and  intricate  branch  of 
science.  His  object  seems  to  have  been  rather  to  retard,  than  to 
advance  the  of  philosophy,  by  recalling  us  from  those 

Bound  conclusions  aa  to  the  nature  and  operations  of  tlw  human 
mind,  which  are  built  upon  observation  and  experience,  to  vague 
Speculations  drawn  from  the  imperfect  analogy  existing  between 
the  moral  and  the  plnsical  world.     There  can  D4  bt  that 

the  proposition  which  ha  has  succeeded  in  establishing,  is  highly 
Interesting  and  important;  and  that  in  the  illustration  of  it,  he  has 
shewn  great  learning,  ingenuity,  and  research.  But  then,  ou  the 
other  hand,  be  has  so  monstrously  •  ■•■•  I  its  importance,  ami 

80  widely  mistaken  its  tendency,  and  has  attempted  to  n  ast 

a  MipersUucture,  upon  such  a  narrow,  slippery,  and  inadequate 

foundation, 
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foundation,  that  we  arc  quite  lost  in  amazement  when  we  recollect 
how  completely  the  sagacity  which  guided  him  bo  well  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  his  principal  fact,  appears  to  desert  him  when 
he  comes  to  apply  mat  net  to  tin:  purposes  of  a  theory.  The 
distance  between  what  he  hai  proved  and  what  be  wishes  us  to 
believe  tliut  be  has  proved,  is  enormous.  What  be  Eras  proved 
is,  that  all  words,  even  those  tliat  arc  expressive  of  the  nicest  opera- 
tions of  our  minds,  were  originally  borrowed  from  the  objects  of 
external  perception, — a  circumstance  highly  curious  in  (be  history 
of  language,  consequently  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind  itself, 

and  the  complete  demonstration  of  which  of  rour.se  reflects  great 
credit  upon  its  author. — What  he  thinks  he  has  proved  is,  that 
this  etymological  history  of  words  is  our  true  guide,  both  as  to 
the  present  import  of  the  words  themselves,  and  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  those  things  which  they  are  intended  to  signify — a  pro- 
position so  monstrous,  that  be  has  no  where  ventured  to  enunciate 
it  in  its  general  form,  bill  has  rather  left  it  to  he  collected  from 
the  tenor  of  his  remarks  upon  particular  instances.  In  truth,  the  in- 
ferences at  which  Mr.  Tooke  arrived,  so  far  from  being  warrant 
by  his  facts,  are  directly  the  contrary  of  those  to  which  lie  ought 
naturally  to  have  been  led  by  the  result  of  his  own  studies,  when 
they  were  most  successful.  In  tracing  upwards  through  all  the 
mazes  of  etymology,  the  origin  of  words.  In  ought  l«»  have  Been 
more  clearly,  if  possible,  than  any  body  else,  that  their  real  present 

ense  is  not  to  be  sought  for  in  their  primitive  signification,  or  in 
the  elements  of  which  they  were  originally  composed,  but  that  on 
the  contrary  their  actual  import,  with  which  alone  in  reasoning  we 
have  to  do,  hardly  ever  corresponds  with  their  etymological  im  ail- 
ing, although  the  one  always  hears  to  the  Other  a  certain  resem- 
blance, more  or  less  accurate,  according  to  the  greater  or  less 
effect  of  time  and  accident.  One  could  without  difficulty  under- 
stand, how  a  person  unaccustomed  to  such  considerations,  and  mis- 
led by  a  few  instances  partially  chosen,  should  adopt  a  theory  liko 
hat  which  Mr.  Tooke  was  desirous  to  rstablish;  hut  how  a  philo- 

upher  minutely  acquainted  w ith  the  whole  subject,  and  proceeding 
upon  a  most  copious  induction  of  particulars,  should  not  have  per* 

eived  that  in  uincty-uine  instances  out  of  a  hundred,  such  a  000- 
rine  would  lead  to  absolute  absurdity,  is,  to  us  at  least,  inconceiv- 
able.    We  w ill  take  a  tingle  instance,  which  will  better  explain 
vhat  we  mean.     It  is  one  of  those  which  have  been  already 

efted  by  Mr.  Stewart;  (vide  Diversions  of  Purley,  vol.  2,  p.  40.'!.) 

4  True,  as  we  now  write  itj  or  tre.w,  as  it  was  formerly  written, 
deans  simply  and  merely, — that  which  is  irowed.  And,  instead  of  iu 
eing  a  rare  commodity  upon  earth,  except  only  in  words,  there  is 
uthiug  but  truth  10  the  world. 

v  4  ■  Tkat 
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4  TliHt  every  man,  in  his  communication  with  others,  should  speak 
(hat  which  be  troweth,  is  of  so  great  importance  to  mankind,  that  it 
ought  n<jt  to  surprize  us,  if  we  and  the  most  extravagant  and  exagger- 
ate I  praises  bestowed  upon  truth.' 

Now  wc  apprehend  that  this  passage  contains  one  very  ques- 
tionable proposition,  and  two  more  that  arc  absolutely  false. 

In  the  first  place,  we  think  it  very  doubtful  whether  those  who 
first  formed  the  noun  '  truth'  from  the  verb  '  to  trow,'  meant  to 
limit  their  new-coined   word   to  the   sense,  winch  hi  strictness  it 
set- ins  to  bear.      It   appears  a  r.mch    move  natural  account  of  the 
matter  to  say,  that  having   found  or  believing   they    had  found, 
that  what  *  is  honed,'  is  commonly  the  same  as  '  uluil  /.<,'  they 
were  coirtent  that  the  one  expression  should  be  considered  univer- 
sally  as  sjnorjimotll  with  the  other,  and  therefore,  used  the  word 
*  truth'  from  the  very  beginning,  in  precisely  die  same  sense  as  that 
iu  which  we  now   employ   it.      Or  the  history  of  this   word    may 
be  the  same  as   that  of  «Xrjfls»a  in   Greek.     To  speak  what  one 
thinks   or   tfOtft,  IS  in  a  moral  sense  to  speak  truth, — thai  is,  not 
to  conceal  or  disguise   what  is  in  the  mind  ;  and  the  word  being 
once  generally  adopted  for  expressing  moral  tiuth,  was  in  process 
of  time  naturally  extended  to  physicaJ;   nothing  being  more  com- 
mon in  popular  practice,  than  to  include  a  whole  class  of  kindred 
ideas  under  one  term, — especially  where  the  distinction  betweeu 
them  is  of  a  subtle  abstract  nature,  and  out  of  the  range  of  vulgar 
observation'     But  supposing,  (what  for  the  sake  of  the  arj 
we  will  admit,)  that  they  intended  to  use  the  word  in  its  more 
confined  and  strictly  derivative  meaning;  still,  what  beonn  s  «il"  Mr. 
Tooke's    inference,  that  it  is,    or  ought  to  be  (for  we  are    i 
quite  sure  which  he  means)  employed  in  nu  other  meaning  DO*  I 
What  is  this  but  to  set  up  the  supposed  practice  of  a  barbarous 
period,  against    the  universal  consent  of  whole  ages  of  civilization 
and  learning?    Is  not  language  purely  conventional  ?   And  ar 
words  merely  the  signs  by  which  men  have  agreed  to  convey  (as 
well  as  they  can)  certain  ideas?    And  is  it  not  therefore  to  tin 
degree  idle,  to  talk  of  the  precise  etymological  signification,  or  the 
intention  uf  the  Anglo-Saxons,  as  that  which  ought  to  out-, 
the  unbroken   custom  of  a  whole  nation  through   eight  or  mot 
centuries?   Hut  it  is  only  wasting  time  to  argue  against  such  a 
■  I  M-trine  ;  let  us  howevrr  advance  a  step  farther  in  concession,  and 
allow  not  only  that   the  word  '  truth'  was  originally  used  in  it% 
strict  elvinoljgical  signification,  but  that  out  of  respect  to  tine 
Heptarchy,  it  ought  to  be  used  only  in  that  signification, — and 
still  we  should  not  be  one  particle  nearer  to  Mr.  Tooke's  last  ami 
most  monstrous  conclusion :  namely,  thai  mare  is  no  such  thing  as 
'  truth,'  in  the  sense  in  which  we  have  erroneously  presumed  to  use 

the 
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the  word  for  several  hundred  years  past.  Nothing  more  could  be 
inferred  from  either  proposition,  than  that  which  is  directly  stated 
in  them — that  the  subjects  of  Elhelwolf  and  VV  urgan  had  no 
notion  of  eternal  immutable  truth, — and  that  we  have  no  busi- 
ness to  use  their  word  to  convey  ideas  different  from  those  which 
they  annexed  to  it: — in  short  it  would  be  shewn  that  the  language 
was  imperfect;  but  the  metaphysical  question  about  truth,  would 
remain  just  where  it  stood  before. 

In  describing  generally  the  character  of  Mr.  Tooke,  we  have  al- 
ready anticipated  sonic  remarks  which  are  particularly  applicable 
to  this  part  of  his  writings.  One  is  everywhere  shocked  by  the 
insolent  confidence  with  which  he  promulgates  his  own  doctrines, 
by  his  contempt  for  the  opinions  of  all  other  men,  by  the  strange 
mixture  of  factious  politics  and  personal  abuse  with  grammar  and 
metaphysics,  and,  more  than  all,  by  his  unworthy  coutumelious 
treatment  of  the  most  illustrious  amongst  his 'contemporaries. 

It  is  not  ouly  with  the  spirit  that  reigns  through  the  Diversions 
of  Hurley  that  we  are  displeased;  we  think  the  form  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  work  equally  objectiouable. 

The  authority  of  the  ancients  may  be  pleaded  in  favour  of  dia- 
logue as  a  vehicle  for  philosophical  discussion,  though  some  of  the 
{inncipal  reasons  which  determined  them  to  adopt  that  form  no 
i  : i  i  It  seems  however  particularly  ill  adapted  to  the  inves- 
tigation in  which  Mr.  Tooke  was  engaged.  The  greater  part  of  his 
work  (we  do  not  say  so  wnhany  view  to  disparage  it)  consists  of  mere 
lexicography — the  enumeration,  derivation,  and  definition  <>f  words. 
Now,  without  denying  that  these  are  subjects  which  the  form  of  a 
conversation  is  best  suited  to  explain,  we  must  own,  that  a  diction- 
ary by  mode  of  dialogue,  though  perfectly  novel,  and  perhaps 
ingenious,  does  not  appear  to  us  a  very  happy  invention.  It 
is,  however,  extremely  well  calculated  for  one  purpose  which  Mr. 
Tooke  evidently  had  in  view  throughout  his  work,  thai  of  avoid- 
ing any  clear,  formal,  precise  explanation  of  his  system,  and  of 
the  principles  which  he  was  desirous  to  establish.  '  In  general,' (to 
use  the  words  of  Mr.  Stewart,) '  he  seems  purposely  to  have  con- 
fined himself  to  a  statement  of  premises  without  pointing  out  (ex- 
cept by  application  or  innuendo)  the  purposes  to  which  he  means 
them  to  be  applied  ;  a  mode  of  writing  which,  by  throwing  an  air 
of  mystery  over  his  rem!  design,  and  ing  the  imagination 

with  the  prospect  of  some  wonderful  secret  afterwards  to  fa 
vealed,  has  given  to  his  truly  learned  and  ori  final  disquisitions  a 
degree  of  celebrity  among  the  smatterers  iu  science,,  which  they 
would  sever  have  acquired  if  stated  concisely  sad  systematically  in 
a  didartic  form.'  Unluckily  for  him,  however,  this  is  not  the  age 
of  mystery,  but  of  free  discussion  and  uoreserved  disclosure.     No 

man 
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man  can  receive  credit  for  au  unknown  capital  of  knowledge  which 
he  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  produce  upon  demand.  The  very  at- 
tempt to  obtain  it  is  justly  considered  as  bordering  upon  imposture; 
and  Mr.  Tooke  would  have  been  the  first  to  entertain,  and  the 
loudest  to  proclaim,  doubts  of  any  other  person  that  presented 
himself  to  the  world  under  circumstances  so  suspicious.  TTie 
truth  is,  he  had  no  farther  discoveries  to  make ;  if  be  had,  his  vanity 
would  have  insured  the  production  of  them  in  the  thirty  years  that 
elapsed  between  the  publication  of  his  letter  to  Mr.  Dunning, 
(which  contained  the  germ  of  his  subsequent  philological  writings,) 
and  the  close  of  his  literary  career.  But  he  was?  unable  to  deny 
himself  the  petty  gratification  of  raising  an  exaggerated  opinion  of 
his  talents  among  the  ill  informed  part  of  his  readers,  by  pretensions 
which  he  could  never  realize ;  and  was  content  to  sink  in  the  esteem 
of  posterity  for  the  sajce  of  exciting  a  little  more  admiration  in  the 
common  herd  of  his  contemporaries.  He  liked  the  bustle  of  real 
life — pulverem  atque  aciem — a  ereat  deal  belter  than  quiet  and 
mere  literary  pursuits.  Those  who  have  read  the  '  Letter  to  Mr. 
])unning'  will  recollect  the  perverse  ingenuity  with  which  he  con- 
trived to  graft  his  great  philological  inquiry  upon  a  legal  squabble. 
He  comes  hot  from  the  court  of  King's  Bench  to  discuss  the  na- 
lure  of  particles,  of  which,  it  seems,  a  shameful  ignorance,  on  the 
part  of  the  judges,  had  Just  been  manifested  in  a  verdict  agar 
him.  His  neca  ■  never  clear  from  the  politics  of  the  day  long 
eUQOKU  to  write  five  pages  together  without  alluding  to  men 
and  he  continually  rouses  his  readers  from  calm  meditation  upon 
the  origin  of  but  and  to  and  from,  by  smart  epigrams  upon  the 
natural  objects  of  his  hostility,  the  prime  minister  and  the  chief 
justice  foi  the  time  being.  The  society  in  which  he  lived  of  course 
corresponded  to  the  prevalent  disposition  of  his  mind,  and  was  ra- 
ther political  than  literary.  He  probably  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
meeting  persons  v,  capable  of  discussing  wkh  him,  upon  a 

footing  of  equality,  the  subjects  of  the  ncto.  impor/rot,  but  dictated 
1  01  cathedra'  to  those  who  were  unable  to  distiugui?h  what  was  dis- 
covery from  what  was  only  paradox,  and  who  gave  him  as  much  cre- 
dit for  what  he  had  only  promised  as  for  what  he  had  actually  per- 
formed. If  he  had  kept  company  in  which  topics  of  that  nature 
were  more  frequently  and  more  ably  discussed,  if  (as  it  were)  he  had 
breathed  a  more  philosophic  air,  a  beneficial  effect  would,  we  think, 
have  been  felt  upon  his  writings.  He  would  have  been  less  haughty 
and  less  positive,  more  clear  and  precise  in  the  statement  of  his 
views,  more  moderate  in  estimating  the  value  of  his  own  labours, 
more  accurate  in  ascertaining  their  real  tendency,  and  above  all  he 
would  have  seen  how  absud  it  is,  at  this  time  of  day,  to  expect 
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any  permanent  or  valuable  increase  of  reputation  from  the  affecta- 
tion of  my-t'  i  ions  hints  and  imperfect  disclosm 

Mr.  Tooke  was  possess*  (I  of  considerable  learning,  as  indeed 
his  writings  sufficiently  shew*  To  other  more  crcmal  acquire- 
ments l-.H  yaiied  a  wjrj  extensive  acquaintance  with  the Goiliir dia- 
lects, of  which  hi:  has  so  copiously  and  so  judiciously  availed  him- 
self in  Ills  i  i ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  the 
loading  ideas  of  his  philosophical  work  first  presented  theinsclvt  -s 
to  his  mind  whilst  he  was  pit  comparatively  unfrequented 
track  of  literature.  He  was  extremely  well  versed  in  the  law;  a 
science  which,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  was  particularly  con- 
gfllBt]  to  his  mind,  and  which  he  had  once  studied  with  professional 
accuracy  in  the  hope  of  boing  called  to  the  bar.  We  are  unable  to 
tale  willi  precision  what  was  the  amount  of  his  attainments  in 
classic:*!  learning,  but  we  apprehend  he  by  no  means  possessed 
that  accmale  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome  which  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  ureat  scholar,  in  the 
ordinary  acceptation  of  the- term.  He  was  l-.itniliar  with  all  our 
best  writers,  most  so  with  those  of  an  early  date.  His  knowledge 
of  modern  languages  was  considerable,  and  he  was  particularly  well 
read  in  Italian  authors.  On  the  whole,  exclusively  of  philosophy 
and  politics,  he  would  have  passed  for  a  very  accomplished  man. 

One  of  the  taxes  which  men  pay  for  being  eminent  is  to  have 
their  private  as  well  as  their  public  conduct  made  the  subject  of 
criticism:  we  shall  therefore  otter  no  apology  for  adding  a  few  such 
remarks  as  oar  information  enables  us  to  supply  upon  that  of  Mr. 
Tooke.  In  the  essential  particulars  of  truth,  honour,  and  justice, 
jn  all  that,  in  a  popular  sense,  forms  the  morality  of  a  gentleman, 
he  stood,  we  believe,  unimpeached;  at  least  no  charge  against 
him  for  the  violation  of  it  was  ever  substantiated,  although  he  lived 
for  hall  a  century  exposed  to  the  public  eye,  and  beset  by  the  vigi- 
lant hostility  of  active  and  powerful  enemies.  His  great  fault,  as 
a  private  mau,  was  a  libertinism  in  his  habits  and  discourse 
which  ill  became  his  character,  his  profession,  and,  latterly,  his  age. 
It  may  seem  an  uncharitable  suspicion,  but  we  are  really  afraid  th:it 
the  tendency  of  which  we  complain,  was  rather  increased  than 
checked  by  the  profusion  to  which,  however  unwillingly,  he  be- 
Jonged.  He  had  a  sort  of  spite  at  all  its  restraints.  Many  of  diem 
he  never  could  throw  off;  but  he  was  ansious  to  shew  that  in  licen- 
tiousness at  least  he  could  be  a  layman! 

In  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life  he  was  kind,  friendly,  and  hos- 
pitable. We  doubt  whether  his  temper  was  naturally  good;  but 
i(  it  was  not,  he  had  a  merit  the  more;  for  he  had  so  completely 
subdued  it  by  care  and  self-controul  as  never  to  betray,  under  any 
provocation,  the  slightest  mark  of  that  irritability  which  often  accom- 

paniet 
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panics  talent,  and  which  gains  so  rapidly  upon  those  who  know  not 
BOW  to  guard  against  its  approaches.  Indeed  the  aspect  under 
which  he  appeared  in  private  was  by  no  means  such  as  the  stem 
cynicism  and  ferocious  turbulence  of  his  public  conduct  would  havr 
led  one  to  expect ;  and  those,  whose  opinion  of  him  has  beeu  formed 
exclusively  upon  his  political  character  and  his  writings*  will  hav«» 
some  difficulty  in  believing  that  the  curate  of  Brentford  was  one 
of  the  best  bred  gentlemen  of  the  age.  In  this  respect  he  was  a 
soil  of  phenomenon.  He  was  born  in  a  low  station  :  at  no  pen 
did  he  appear  to  have  possessed  any  remarkable  advantages  for  the 
study  of  yuod  breeding;  on  the  coutrarv,  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  was  spent  in  constant  intercourse  with  coarse,  vulgar,  and  un- 
educated men.  Yet  his  natural  taste  was  so  good,  and  he  had 
profited  so  judiciously  by  whatever  opportunities  he  enjoyed,  that 
courts  and  high  stations  have  seldom  produced  a  better  example  of 
polite  aud  elegant  behaviour  than  was  exhibited  by  the  associate 
of  Messrs.  Hardy  and  Thelwall.  Indeed  his  manner  had  almost 
every  excellence  that  manner  can  display — grace,  vivacity,  frank- 
ness, dignity.  Perhaps,  indeed,  in  its  outward  forms  ami  in  that 
which  is  purely  conventional,  his  courtesy  wore  the  air  of  the 
'  vieille  cour,'  and  was  rather  more  elaborate  than  is  consistent  with 
the  practice  of  this  lounging  unceremonious  age:  but  it  was  m 
forced  or  constrained,  and  it  sat  not  ungracefully  upon  an  old 
man. 

1 1  has  been  remarked  of  some  very  eminent  men,  that  either  from 
bashfulness,  or  pride,  or  indifference,  or  want  of  a  ready  command 
of  their  faculties,  their  conversation  frequently  disappointed  the  ex- 
pm -tations  which  their  character  had  raised.  Mr.  Tooke  was  not 
of  that  class.  He  never  ippearcd  to  greater  advantage  than  in  con- 
versation. Hi*  was  naturally  of  a  social  aud  convivial  turn.  His 
animal  spirits  were  strong,  the  promptitude  of  his  understanding 
was  equal  to  its  rigour,  and  he  was  by  no  means  too  proud  to  re- 
ceive with  satisfaction  the  small  but  immediate  reward  of  appro- 
bation and  good  will  which  is  always  cheerfully  paid  to  the  display 
of  agreeable  qualities  iu  society.  A  long,  attentive,  and  acute  ob- 
servation of  the  world,  had  furnished  him  with  a  \ast  store  of  in- 
formation and  remark,  which  he  was  always  ready  to  communi- 
cate, btlt  never  di  -inns  to  obtrude  upon  his  hearers.  The  - 
of  his  political  life  had  brought  him  into  personal  intercourse  with 
many  of  the  most  considerable,  men  of  his  time,  and  he  was  mi- 
nutely acquainted  with  the  history  of  them  all.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
as  we  have  already  had  to  observe,  that  few  of  the  num- 

ber had  the  good  fortune  to  be  the  objects  of  his  regard  or  :i|)|>ioh:i. 
tiou  ;  and  as  candour  was  not  a  virtue  he  much  atitcted,  it  wm 
therefore  necessary  to  receive  his  account  of  their  actiom  aud  cha- 
racter. 
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Taeter  with  all  imaginable  caution  and  allowance.  But  if  he  wai 
not  a  faithful  portrait  painter,  he  was  at  least  au  admirable  carica- 
turist ;  which,  for  the  purposes  of  mere  entertainment,  did  quite 
as  well :  and  it  must  be  owued  that  his  representations,  though 
harsh  and  unfavourable,  always  bore  a  striking  and  Untiring  re- 
semblance to  the  originals.  Viewed  alone,  they  would  have  con- 
veyed a  very  erroneous  idea ;  but  they  were  by  no  means  without 
their  use  in  coi •  reeling  the  impulsions  which  had  been  made  by  more 
friendly,  but  equally  unfaithful  artists.  He  possessed  an  inexhaus- 
tible fund  of  anecdotes,  which  he  introduced  with  great  skill,  and 
related  with  neatness,  grace,  rapidity  and  pleasantry.  He  had  a 
quick  souse  of  the  ridiculous,  and  was  a  great  master  of  the  whole 
art  of  raillery,  a  dangerous  talent,  though  the  exercise  of  it  in  his 
hands  was  always  tempered  by  politeness  and  good  humour.  No 
man,  we  believe,  ever  provoked  him  by  hostile  attack,  without 
ha\  iug  reasou  to  repent  of  his  rashness*  Be  was  possessed  of  all  the 
lot  ans  that  could  make  retort  tcirible; — re*  nl  Wit  |>erfect 

< -I'lnposure  and  self-command,  boldness  confirmed  by  the  habit  of 
victory  in  that  speeies  of  combat,  and  a  heartfelt  bitterness,  which 
wIhmi  he  was  once  emancipated,  by  the  indiscretion  of  hi-  adversary, 
from  those  restraints  winch  good-breeding  imposed,  poured  itself 
forth  in  a  torrent  of  keen,  unsparing,  h -resistible  invective.  But 
these  severe  chastisements  were  but  rarely  inflicted,  never,  we  be- 
lieve, except  when  provoked  by  some  signal  instance  of  folly  or  im- 
pertinence iu  his  opponent. 

1 1  is  fault  as  a  companion  was  that  love  of  paradox  which  we 
have  already  mentioned,  and  a  tendency  to  disputation  which  led 
hi  in  continually  to  argue  for  the  mere  sake  of  victory,  and  in  evi- 
dent contradiction  to  his  own  real  Opinion — a  practice  quite  insuf- 
ferable when  adopted,  as  it  often  is,  by  persons  of  ordinary  under- 
standing, and  who  only  Hatter  themselves  that  thi  SB  the 
acuteuess  with  which  Mr. Tooke  was  really  endowed,  and  to  which 
we  must  own,  that  even  his  liveliness,  native  in--  unity,  and  felicity 
of  illustration,  could  never  wholiy  reconcile  us. 

He  possessed  a  rich  vein  of  humour,  sometimes  coarse,  but  al- 
wavs  striking,  comic,  and  original.  His  speeches  afforded  some 
■pod  specimens  of  it  to  the  public,  and  he  indulged  in  it  still  more 
freely  in  private.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  may  be  fairly  objected  to 
him.  that  his  conversation  was  hardly  ever  quite  serious;  and  that 
what  with  paradox,  and  what  with  irfmy,  it  was  not  easy  to  get  at 
hi>  true  meaning.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  he  comforted  him- 
self for  not  having O  larger  share  in  the  bostneai  of  the  world,  by 
lajlghuig  :ti  ev«  i  ml  every  tiling  it  contained.      His  sceptical 

disposition  pmbably  kept  his  mind  unsettled  upon  many  imp: 
facts  as  to  which  the  generality  of  men  entertain  more  fixed  opi- 
nions, 
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PU0DI|  and  lit-  WM  therefore  ready  t< »  espotUNS  till  :th  rqual 

jieaJ  and  equal  insincerity,  just  as  act  men!  or  caprice  inclined  him 
at  the  moment  eta  on  which  he  an  accus- 

tomed to  speak  more  positively,  but  OB  wfci( 
pect  that  bis  esoteric  doctrines  were  very  different  from  those  -winch 
lie  taught  to  aldermen,  shoemakers,  and  other  patriotic  pem 
On  such  occasions,  lie  could  not  have  been  in  earnest,     He  must 
have  seen  through  the  designs  of  tho.se  v.  iih  whom  he  was 
lie  must  have  loathed  their  vulgarity — he  must  hi 
follv.      \\  a  are  aware  how  seven-  a    censure  upon  his  honesty  this 
opinion  implies,  hut  we  really  think   that  a  fair  est  ■ 

strength  of  Ins  understanding  can  lead  t< other  conclusion. 

He  was  endowed  with  every  species  of  courage,  active  and  pas- 
sive, personal  and  political.  I  w. limn  this 
merit.  Wt  recollect,  that  in  the  year  !  ?'J4,  at  the  tune  of  the 
State  Trials,  wIku  it  was  falsely  reported,  that  up  >n  being  com- 
mitted to  the  'lower  his  spirit  had  failed,  and  he  had  burst  tDtrJ 
tears,  Wilkes  expressed  great  surprize,  and  said,  '  I  knew  he  was 
a  knave,  but  I  never  thought  him  a  coward.'  It  is  OH  re- 
gretted that  he  found  no  better  opportunities  for  the  display  of  so 
valuable  a  quality,  than  in  election  riots,  and  trials  for  sedition 
and  treason* 

lii  spile  of  lahour  and  dissipation  his  life  was  protracted  to  a 
period  which  indicated  an  originally  sound  and  vigorous  frame. 
I'or  the  last  twenty  years,  however,  he  was  subject  to  several  se- 
vere, distressing  and  incurable  infirmities.  These  he  bore  with  a 
patience  and  firmness  w  liich  it  was  impossible  not  to  admire :  to  the 
very  last  he  never  suffered  himself  to  be  heat  down  by  them,  nor 
ever  for  one  moment  indulged  in  complaint,  or  gave  way  to  de- 
spondency. Iu  the  intervals  of  pain,  nay,  eveu  when  actualk  suf- 
fering under  it,  he  preserved  a  self-command,  winch  enabled  him 
to  converse,  not  only  with  spirit  aud  vigour,  but  with  all  his  ac- 
customed cheerfulness  and  pleasantry,  never  making  any  demand 
upon  the  sympathy  of  his  friends,  Of  mentioning  his  mvn  sitmti'ii 
at  all,  except  when  occasionally,  anil  by  a  very  pardonable  exer- 

mhistry,  be  unused  himself  in  exalting  its  oomfoi 
and  explaining  away  its  disadvantages — displaying  in  this  respect  a 
inanU  spirit  and  a  practical  philosophy  which,  it  they  had  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  his  moral,  as  well  as  upon  his  physical  con- 
dition, if  they  hud  been  employed  with  as  much  e fleet  in  recon- 
ciling htm  to  his  political  exclusion  as  to  his  bodily  suft'erih 
might   have   produced,  uot  the   very  imperfect   character  we  have 

p  attempting  to  delineate,  in  which  the  unfavourable  traits  hear 
80  large  a  proportion  to  those  of  a  nobler  nd  BSOVS  benign  cas^ 
but  the  venerable  portiait  of  a  truly  wise  and  virtuous  man. 

Art.- 
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Art.  VIII.    Tales  of  ToshionabU  Life.     By  Miss  Edgeworth. 
Vols.  4,  5,  ami  6.     Johnson,   la  12. 

"\\7"H  I'-N  the  '  Tales  of  Fashionable  fife'  first  came  under  our 
*  '  consideration,  wo  endeavoured  to  emm-v  to  the  reader,  our 
general  impression  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  literary  character;  aud, 
though  we  were  not  enabled  to  speak  with  equal  approbation  of  all 
her  efforts,  we  did  not  hesitate  to  place  her  in  the  first  rank  of  mo- 
dern novelists,  and  to  express  our  satisfaction  at  the  promise  then 
held  L>ut  to  us  of  a  continuation  of  her  amusing  and  instructive  tales. 
In  reference  to  the  former  volumes,  we  are  inclined  to  pronounce 
these  now  offered  to  the  public  to  have,  perhaps,  less  striking  pas- 
sages, but  certainly  fewer  fault*,  and  to  be,  on  die  whole,  superior 
in  point  of  taste,  interest,  and  above  all,  '  vraiscmhlaiii  i  .' 

We  are  well  aware  how  difhcult  it  is  to  keep  a  due  medium 
between  flatness  and  common-place  on  the  one  hand,  and  romanre 
and  improbabilities  on  the  other;  and  we  are  ready  to  admit  that 
in  order  to  excite  extraordinary  interest,  the  novelist  must  be  per- 
mitted the  use  of  incidents  less  usual,  and  of  characters  less  common 
than  are  met  with  in  the  streets  and  society  of  London ;  but  we  can- 
not reconcile  ourselves  to  the  violent  and  unnecessary  vicissitudes  of 
fortune  and  feeling  which  disfigure,  in  a  greater  or  less  decree,  every 
tale  of  the  first  /ivmisnu  of  this  work.  We  have  already  stated  that 
we  are  no  enemies  to  a  slight  sprinkling  of  the  extraordinary,  but 
we  cannot  reconcile  ourselves  to  extreme  improbabilities,  and  event* 
barely  within  the  verge  of  nature,  which  excite  wonder  instead  of  in- 
terest, and  disgust  rather  than  surprise.  We  arc  therefore  glad  to 
be  able  to  say  that  in  the  present  volumes  we  rind  much  Usi  reason 
for  complaint  on  this  point;  and  we  are  satisfied  that  a  more  ge- 
nuine and  sustained  mt-  reft  is  preserved  by  this  attention  to  proba- 
bility, than  could  have  been  excited  by  those  more  amazing  inci- 
deuts  and  transactions  with  which  Mips  Edgeworth  has  sometimes 
endeavoured  to  captivate  our  attention* 

As  we  profess  great  respect  for  Miss  Edgeworth's  abilities, 
and  the  sinceiest  wishes  for  the  successful  effect  of  hei  labours, 
WC  shall  be  excused  for  saying  a  few  monitory  words  on  the  subject 
of  this  failing  which  we  think  is  in  some  degree  clunncl: 
and  which,  though  less  obvious  in  the-  lirsi  aud  third  of  the  t: 
now  before  us,  is  yet  not  altogether  uuohservable,  and  is,  wc 
think,  a  considerable  blemish  on  the  story  of  Kmilie  d<  I    iges. 

That  l  le  vrai  n'est  pas  toujours  vraiseuiblable,'  we  do  not  deny; 
but  we  are  prepared  to  insist  that,  while  the  '  irai'  is  the  highest  re- 
commendation of  the  historian  of  real  life,  the  '  iraiscmUithle  is 
the  only  legitimate  province  oi  the  novelist  who  aims  at  improving 
the  understanding  or  touching  the  heart. 

Violent 
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Violent  catastrophes  and  strange  vicissitudes  occur  now  and 
thru  in  the  history  of  mankind ;  but  they  are  so  rare,  that,  as  lessons  of 
conduct,  they  have  liltle  effect  on  the  mind.  Button  says  some- 
where that  when  a  chance  becomes  so  remote  as  to  be  teu  thou- 
sand to  one,  it  ceases  to  create  am  interest ;  and  though  Doctor 
Johnson  observed  that  ii"  among  ten  thousand  men,  lots  weie  to 
be  drawn  tor  the  death  of  one,  none  of  the  ten  thousand  would  be 
perfectly  at  ease;  yet  we  are  quite  sure  that  (however  it  might  be 
m  B  real  crisis  of  life  and  death)  the  reader  of  a  novel  will  lie 
■indifferent  to  events,  the  probability  of  which  rcfets  on  no  better 
foundation  than  that  they  have  happened  once  in  an  age,  or  to  one 
uian  out  of  ten  thousand. 

Of  this  character  are,  the  disgusting  duel  on  which  the  whole 
drama  of  '  Belinda*  turns;  the  change  at  nurse  of  the  heir  of  Oil 
thorn  for  the  son  of  the  blacksmith  which  constitutes  the  plot  and 
produces  the  denouement  of  *  Ennui ;'  the  nauseous  folly  of  the  ro- 
niautic  friendship  in  '.Almcria;'  the  indelicate  and  unlikely  incid 
which  operates  the  conversion  of  Colonel  Pembroke  in  '  the  Dun;' 
and  the  threadbare  improbability  of  Emiliede  Coulanges'  refusing 
to  marry  the  son  of  her  friend,  because  her  heart  was  engaged 
to  an  interesting  unknown,  and  the  stale  surprize  oi  .  :i»g 

this  same  interesting  unknown  to  be  the  very  son  «.f  bet 
All  these  (and  we  could  still  farther  swell  the  list)  appear  to 
us  defects  of  such  magnitude  and  of  such  frequent  recurrence  in 
Miss  Edgeworth's  works,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  animadvert- 
ing upon  diem,  though  we  liope  that  she  will  not  excuse  merely, 
but  even  take  in  good  part,  our  observations  upon  the  almost  soli- 
tary fault  of  which  we  have  to  complain. 

But,  while  the  incidents  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  pieces  are  too 
often  improbable,  she  a  ahogi  tlxr  exempt  from  a  fault  which,  at 
first  sight,  one  would  expect  to  find  allied  to  the  former,  and  which 
we  have  to  allege  against  almost  the  ffhol  Ifl  of  modern  novel 
writers, — the  want  of  truth  and  nature  in  the  manners  of  the  per- 
sons of  the  story.  In  this  department  (if  we  may  use  the  expres- 
sion) of  composition,  Miss  EdgevfOfth  19  eminently  successful. 
We  do  not  know  thut  she  baa,  in  the  whole  ciicli  >•,  a 

rival  except  tin-  bnmitabie  authors  of  <»il  Bias  and  Don  Qunol 
and  the  discrimination  with  which  the  individuality  of  1  iDfl  is 

preserved  through  all  the  vain-ties  of  rank ,  I  nation,  girt 

her  story  a  combined  charm  of  truth  and  in- 
terest more  acute  than  fiction  (if  fiction  it  cau  be  cflHi  ex- 
cited, and  strikes  us  (for  the  moment  at  least)  blind  to  the  in- 
gruities  of  the  icena  OH  which  these  moving  images,  Uicse  living 
pictures  arc  employed- 

But  to  this  power  of  masterly  and  minute  delineation  of  charac- 
ter Miss  Edgcwoi  th  adds  another,  which  has  rarely  been  combined 

v.  its 
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with  the  former,  that  of  interweaving  the  peculiarities  of  her  per- 
sons with  the  conduct  of  her  piece,  and  making  them,  without 
forgetling  for  a  moment  their  personal  001  conduce  to  the 

general  lesson  which  she  undertakes  to  inculcate. 

In  order  to  appreciate  exactly  the  merit  of  this  latter  power,  we 
must  recollect  how  seldom  it  has  been  successfully  employed. 
Kveu  in  the  drama,  whose  particular  province  it  is  to  combine  the 
varieties  of  human  character  into  one  action,  to  draw  them,  as  it 
were,  into  the  vortex  of  one  interest,  and  to  produce,  by  means  of 
couluctiiig  passions,  one  common  object,  Shakespeare  (we  think 
we  may  say)  alone,  has  been  able  to  solve  this  great  problem. 
Olhei  dramatists  have  chosen  their  characters  and  their  objects  With 
a  direct  reference  to  one  another,  and  arranged  their  whole  chain  of 
moral  causes  and  effects  with  a  precision,  which  being  easily  fore- 
seen, is  not  easily  admired,  lit  alone  takes  men  and  women  as 
he  finds  them  in  nature,  and,  blending  their  powers  yet  discrimi- 
nating their  motives,  without  difficulty,  and  apparently  without  ef- 
fort, moulds  the  VISt  vlttiely  to  the  great  purpose  for  which  he  had 
designed  them. 

Among  the  novelists,  (whose  duties,  though  of  an  inferior  rank, 
arc  of  a  similar  kind,)  we  cannot  immediately  recollect  one  who  has 
this  merit.  In  Tom  Jones,  l'eregiine  Pickle,  and  Amelia,  we  hat* 
a  most  accurate  and  vivid  picture  of  real  life;  but  it  is,  if  we  may 
venture  to  say  so,  too  real.  A  novel,  which  is  not  in  some  degree 
a  lesson  either  of  morals  or  conduct,  is.  we  think,  a  production 
which  the  world  might  be  quite  as  well  without,  and,  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  the  persona^  I  of  the  (off  excellent  works 

which  we  have  mentioned,  are.  brought  together,  without  any 
Mich  leading  object  in  the  association — without  reference  to  any 
particular  principle,  and  without  inculcating  any  Specific  system 
of  moral  duty.  Towards  the  close,  indeed,  of  the  lust  volume 
of  this  class  there  is  usually  some  attempt  at  '  moralizing  the 
tale/  and  executing  a  lame  and  tardy  justice  on  the  prominent 
offenders;  but  this  produces  little  beneficial  effect  M  the  mind: 
there  is  generally  00  kind  of  relation  between  the  punishment 
inHictcd  and  the  crimes  of  those  upon  whom  it  i*  visited,  and 
the  errors  of  the  heroes  and  heroines  have  as  little  to  do  with 
the  annoyance  which  they  sutler,  as  their  virtues  with  the  happi- 
o  which  they  are  ultimately,  and  for  the  most  part,  undeser- 
vedly dismissed.  This,  we  admit,  is  no  more  than  occurs  in  the 
great  book  of  the  world;  but  the  moie  accurately  that  book  is 
copied,  the  less  inclined  we  should  he  to  recommend  to  young  and 
ardent  minds  the  perusal  of  the  transcript.  We  doubt  whether  the 
ridicule  of  Thvrackum  and  Trulliber,  or  the  exposure  of  Squire  Gam 
and  Mini,  have  ever  stilled  the  seeds  of  brutality  or  vice  in  any 

vol.  mi.  no.xiv.  2  mind; 
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luiud ;  but  \vc  are  convinced  that  the  gay  immoralities,  the  cri- 
minal levities,  and  the-  and  Pe- 
ine Pickl                     I;  itcd  to  inflame,  and  we  will  venture  to 
a  youUiful  imsgjnati 
Another  class   ot'  DQVehsts,  of  later  date  and  humbler  preten- 
5*1011                                       •■"  intellect,  are  nearly  the  antipodes  of 
the  former.      Nothing   in    their  drama  is  real;    their  sceues  are 
fancy,  and  their  I                                       The  hero  and  hefoiaa  are 
generally  paragons  of  courage,  beauty,  and  virtue;  they  reside  in 
such  castles  as  never  were  built,  in  the  mi               Iflfa  forests  as 
m/estcd  by  such  hordes  of  robbers  and  murderers  as 
were  never  collected  together.      In   die  small  number  of  these 
no,                                                      ling,  all  is  modelled  on  a  ccr- 
i  principle,  and  every  event  predisposed  to  conduce  to  a  cer- 
obiect.      Virtne   is  to  be  always  persecuted,   never  oyer- 
powi             ;i  at  the  close  invariably  rewarded;  while  vice,   on 
1 1.,   otber  hand,  triumphant  th            ;;   du    previous  scenes,  is 

imolated  in  the  last  by  the  sword  of  retribution.     T 
kind  of  novel  Is  as  listless,  as  the  former  may  be  pernicious ;   the 
lies  are  mere  enthusiasm  ami  romance:  for  the  every 
day  occurrences  of  life  (here  is  inculcated  a  magnanimoi!  ;pt ; 

and  the  mic.d,  taught  to  neglect  or  despise  the  common  duties  of 
society,  is  cither  wound  up  to  a  pitch  of  heroism  which  never  can 
be  tried,  or  fixed  in  erroneous  principles  of  morality  and  duty  from 
which  it  i  Iv  reclaimed. 

Between   these  extremes,   Miss  Bdgewortb,  with  great   ability 
and  proportionate  eft-  Her  characters  are  as 

natural  a-  those  of  the  class  of  POvd  writers  to  whom  we  first  al- 
luded, and  tht  y  contribute  to  the  object  she  has  iii  vi  w  B 
I'ii!  .iter:   her  virtue  and  her  vice,  though  Cop 

exactly  from  nSiU]  ne,  to  a  moral  conclu- 

sion )  final  1)  punished  or  rewarded  b;  which  (rare 

as  retribution  in  this  world  is.)  appear  for  the  most  part  neither 
ir  unnatural. 
Having  thus  endeavour*  tc  what,  in  addition  lo  our  for* 

raer  obi  occurred  to  us  on  the  more  pro.  :iu- 

or  deflects  of  Miss  Bdgeworth's  stile,  we  shall  proceed 

ata  of  the  volumes  now  I..  I 

i  the  intention  of  male.  ith  what  they 

undoubtedly  will  read,  >>:  have  already  read  io   Miss  i  <h's 

hut  rather  to  direct   the  attention  I  lerej  ob- 

lale,   with  refl  i   the   machiuers   by  which  that 

object  i 

The  first,  ng  the   whole  of  the  fourth   vohuw 

titled4   Vivian/  ;nuded,   as  Mr.   Edgewofth  informs  ns, 
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(in  a  preface  which  lit  contributes  to  this  publication,)  to  '  I  \- 
pose  one  of  the  nios-  defects  of  mankind.'     '  To  be  iu- 

iirin  of  purpose,'  he  continues,  '  i.->  to  bfB  at  the  iinrcy  of  the  art- 
ful, or  at  the  disposal  of,  accident.  Look  round,  ami  count  the 
numbers  who  have  within  your  own  knowledge  failed  from  want  of 
iirnmeas.  An  excellent  and  wise  mother  gave  the  following  ad- 
vice with  her  dying  breath  ;  u  My  son,  learn  early  hose  to  say,  No  !" 
Thifl  precept  gave  the    t'irst  idea  of  the  Storj  o|  Vivian.'  (p.  '2.) 

Vivian  is  a  young  man  of  good  family  and  of  large  estate,  who 
having  lo*l  his  father  while  yet  an  infant,  had  the  good  fortui 
find  in  his  mother.  Lady  Man,  Viwuii,  who,  '  though  a  woman 
of  fashion,  is  remarkably  will  informed  and  domestic/  a  sensible 
and  affectionate  guardian,  and  the  very  paragon  of  tutors  in  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Rubsel;  but  unhappily  Vivian's  disposition  is  of  too  ductile  a 
nature  to  retain  permanently  the  excellent  iinpre-sion.-  which  these 
ompliahed  instructors  endeavoof  to  give  him.  Their  precepts 
cling  to  bis  memory  indeed,  but  only  to  occasion  remorse  ft!  the 
facility  with  which  he  00  all  occasions  departs  from  thein.  1 
Mary's  notions  on  education,  though  perhaps  pretty  well  fitted  for 
general  use,  were  rather  ill-adapted  to  the  weak,  jealous,  and  ner- 
'vousdis;'  of  h<-r  sou.     •  She  oVer-efhtadro ,  •,\er-iu*truet«  <1, 

over-dosed  him  with  her  mature  1  BSOIIS  of  prudence — so  he  gave 
up  bearing  with  his  ear:-,  and  seeing  with  h  nil  she  at  I 

discovered   that  he  had  neither  ears,  eves:,   or  uniiti  landing  ol 
own/    rCben  iu  a  sudden  panic,  K  mid  grow  too  yielding 

and  undV  he  hurried  him  awaj  from  the  soft  discipline  in 

which  be  I        i      ill  !  h:m  al   once  into  the  cold  bath  of  a 

public  ichoo|]  where  his  bome-bi  jhool-brecding 

(assimiiatifl  )  increased  by  their  conntesactkm  the 

weakness  of  his  character.  And  lure  we  must  complain  a  little 
of  the   bold  ignorance  with    which   Miss  ectfl  Har- 

row   as    the    school  in  which   aha    represents    Vivian    as    made 
*  ashamed  of  every  lh)Qg  valuable  he  had  learned  at   home,  and  as 
tiling  bad  and  nothing  good.'  (p.  5.)     If  there 
school  of  which  less  perhaps  than  ol  another  this  chjDBj 

1        'v  made,  it  is,  we  believe,  Harrow.     From  an  author 

[lion  in  didactics,  we  should  nave  treated  this  charge  with 
contempt;   but   the  authority    of    Miss    Kdgeworth,  and   tin 
graver  authority  of  Mr.   Edgewortn,  who  sanctions,  by  Ins  *  im- 
primatur,' his  daughter's  judgment   of  a   school  of  which  she  at 
..$  nothing,  obliges  us  I q  •     n     >  o  d.ation  of 

such  flippant  injustice — of  such  inconsiderate  depreciation  of  an 
institution,  to  which  WO  look,  with  a  is   the 

jieuiinary  of  some  of  the  bait,  the  ablest,  and  the  BlOftt  eminent 
men  that  our  country  bag  ever  produced* 

?.  «2  Vivian, 
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Vivian,  however,  hoe  kbe  ill  luck  to  be  spoiled  by  every  thing 
that  constitutes  the  h..  ges  of  other  persons, — through 

the  whole  course  of  his  life,  a  similar  fatality  attends  him. 

The  first  thing  of  importance  w  Inch  he  does,  is  to  fall  desperately 
in  love  with  Miss  Sidney,  a  beautiful,  accomplished,  and  prudeut 
young  woman,  who  engages  his  affections  as  long  83  her  want  of 
Miperior  rank  and  forlune  indispose  Lady  Mary  Vivian  to  the  mat 
but  ma  i u •  •  1 1 1 < - 1 1 1  the  spring  Otitis  mother's  Opposition  is  removed, 
Mr.  Vivian's  passio'n  relaxes  very  gradually,  and  he  becomes,  by 
every  new  incident,  more  and  more  rndifferent  to  Miss  Sidney, 
who,  very  fortunately  for  herself,  escapes  this  higher  alliance,  and 
appears,  in  the  clo  volume  as  destined  to  the  sober  happi- 

ness of  a  union  with  Mr.  RuSiel. 

.  to  Mr.  Vivian's  good  modern  house,  a  certain  Earl  of 
Glistonbury  has  an  old  gowk  residence.  ^  Some  daemon  whispers, 
Vivian  have  a  U'.ste,'  and  Vivian,  with  great  diligence,  betakes 
himself  to  dissipating  a  fine  estate,  in  spoiling  a  good  house,  aud 
com  M  Hud  into  Vivian  Vasttt. 

He  l  r  his  county,  and  is  returned,  much  to  his  per- 

sonal triumph,  and  to  Ins  pecuniary  inconvenience.  The  former 
naturally  produce  d,  and,  as  he  thinks,  honest  desire  of 

puli  which  the  latter,  after  a   t::  in- 

duces him  to  forfeit.  He  associates  himself  in  politics  with  moo 
win..  id  he  dopes  with  the  wile  of  Ins  friend, 

a  WOltian  whom  lie  despises,  and  alu  .      He  recuvers,  bo 

ever,  as  is  but  too  natural,  from  the  effects  of  this  disgraceful  trans- 
action, hut  only  to  be  east  into  new  perplexities;  he  becomes,  by 
mere  irresolution,  an  inmate  of  Lord  OWStonbury's  family,  who,  for 
poor  V  ivi.ui's  sins,  has  two  '  the  most  opposite  charac- 

t»  i^:  —  with  Lad)  '  inthusiastic,  he  soon  becomes  en- 

amoured, but  with  Lady  Sarah,  cold,  formal,  and  repelling, he  is,  by 
a  series  of  we  bO  a  reluctant  marriage.      His  noble 

father-in-law.  who,  as  well  as  Vivian,  has  hitherto  been  in  opp 

tion  to  the  goveramentj  now  finds  an  for  joining  the 

Standard  of  the  minister,  and  a  maniuisate  is  to  be  the  reward  of  his 
hmkbip's  Bad  Vivian's  defection  hrom   their  party.      After  a   bitter 

struggle  between  vanity,  (which  be  thinks  integrity,)  on  the  one 

and  hi<  own  wants   and  Lord  LI  I  is  ton  bury 's  importunities  on 

the  other,  hisapostacy  is  accomplished;  and  stung  with  internal 
morse,  I  I  0}  the  contempt  of  the  world,  he  becomes 

involved  in  i  personal  quarrel  with  one  of  his  former  political 

whose  wit  ha  I  'i.  wfcoeesats corrupted j  and  whose 

hand  at  lasttermma  sistence  of  the  unhappy  Vivian. 

i    t<>  see  in  this  outline  ample  opportuni- 
ties for  strong  discrimination  of  character,  aud  they  will  observe 

lbs 
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the  art  by  which  every  shade  of  Vivian's  disposition,  and  <\»i\ 
incident  of  his  life  is  rendered  applicable  to  the  lesson  which  the 
author  intends  to  give  n>.  The  story  is  throughout  (we  had  almost 
id  painfully)  interesting,  and  the  persons  are  skilfully  drawn: — 
if  we  have  any  objection  upon  tins  point,  it  is  to  the  Earl  of  GllS- 
tonbury,  whose  talents  appear  to  us  rather  too  mean,  and 
manners  are  certainly  too  vulgar  and  frivolous  lor  the  part  which  he 
has  to  perform.  Weak  and  flexible  a?  Vivian  is,  we  ><t  think  that 
his  abandonment  of  his  party  and  his  principles,  would  have  been 
much  more  naturally  and  adequately  accounted  for,  if  Lord  GJie- 
tonbury  had  deserved  and  pa  a  greater  influence  over  him  : 

to  be  the  puppet  ofsucb  a  mail  as  Lord  Ulistonbury  now  appears, 

IS  not  merely  weakness,    it  is  absolt"  and  not  quite  ro- 

concileable  with  the  general  pom  era  of  discernnu  nl  attributed  to  V  i- 
vian.  We  must  also  own  that  we  are  not  a  little  disgusted  with  the 
infamous  and  incredible  profligacy  of  the  husband,  -lists 

his  wife  in  the  seduction  of  his  linn  I,  :\\\<\  contrives  their  elope- 
ment in  the  mere  prospect  of  plunder.  There  was  no  necessity  Foi 
this  horrible  machinery;  the  frailty  of  human  nature  requires  unhap- 
pily no  plot  or  contrivance  to  surprize  and  lutiav  it ;  and  with  the 
Option  of  two  causes,  the  one  obvious  and  natural,  and  the  other 
odiously  improbable,  we  cannot  but  regret,  that  to  the  manifest  in- 
jury ol  her  own  design.  Miss  Edgeworth  should  have  chosen  the 
latter.  It  has  happened  that  this  incident  has  been  lately  attempted 
on  the  stage;  but  the  natural  good  h  nxl  sense  of  the  pub- 

lic refused  to  tolerate  so  disgusting  a  conc<  ption. 

On  the  story  of  '  Eiuilie'  wc shall  not  have  much  to  observe  ;  it 
is  one  of  those  sketches  of  manners  and  temper  to  which  the  pencil 
Of  -Miss  Bdsewprtfa  alone  could  give  any  degree  of  value  ;  and  we 
have  already  hinted  Durdisapprni>ationofthecatastropheoftbe  piei 

rZmilieand  her  mother  the  Countess  de  Coulanses,  driven  front 

their  country  by  the  revolution,  find  in  an  English  lady,  to  whom 
they  have  a  letter  of  introduction,  (though  it  seems  they  had  For- 
merly known  her  a  little,)  a  friend  so  extraordinarily  kind  and 
■i uis,  that  she  receives  them  even  into  her  family,  and  pro- 
vides, not  for  their  comforts  merely,  but  for  their  [usuries,  in  a 
style  of  pn  y,  which  to  us  appears  incredible.    This 

hot  friend  has,  however,  with  all  ln-r  nobleness  of  mind,  the  infir- 
mity of  a  jealous  and  fretful  temper ;  and  with  the  struggles  be- 
tween Mrs.  Son,  and  ill-humour,  and  r.mi lie's  grati- 
tude and  pride,  about  two  hundred  pages  are  OCCOpi  we 
venture  to  say,  somewhat  tediously. 

The  character  of  Mrs.  with  all  the  ebbingaand  flowing 

of  her  temper,  is  most  accurately  delineated — the  laborious  eftbr 
after  misery — the  anxious  search  for  uuhappiness — the  affected 

z  .3  composure 
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composure  of  her  complaints,  nnd  the  bitter  civility  of  licr  sarcasms, 
are  drawn  from  the  most  curious  observation  of  a  frail  temper*  b.r 
band  of  a  master;  but,  after  all,  these  domestic  grievances, 
these  bickerings  ami  heart-burnings,  these  feuds  about  a  pol 
mignonette,  and  the  deadly  rivalries  of  butterfly-hunting,  do 

itly  sustain  die  attention.     One  could  not  live  an  hour  with 
Mrs.  Somen,  not  even  in  the  story;  and  though  we  do  not  bell 
then-  is  in  MiM  ICdgeworlh's  exhibition,  a  bottei  portrait  than  that 
of  this  lady,  we  doubt  very  much  of  its  becoming  popular:  yet  we 
arc  not  without  hopes  that,  though  not  agreeable  to  all  |  the 

medicine  may  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  patients  for  whom  it  is 
chiefly  intended.  Many  of  those  unhappy  people  who  spend  t'< 
lives  in  Hie  perpetual  torture  of  peevishness,  are  reall 
their  own  infirmity — tney  miserably  deceive  themselves  as  to  the 
cause  of  their  uneasiness,  which  they  neither  attribute  to  its  true 
cause,  nor  call  by  its  right  name.  We  think  it  probable  that  Mrs. 
Sinners  may  open  the  eyes  of  some  of  her  fellowl  and  in- 

form them,  tliat  the  anonymous  misery  under  which  I 
long  laboured,  and  which  they  charge  upon  the inju  rice  ol  all  tii-.ii 
acquaintance*  or  friends,  is  really  no  other  than  si 
of  ill-humour,  and  springs  from  no  source  but  the  jealous  vaui 
or  peevish  arrogance  of  the  patients  themselves. 

The  last,  the  longest,  and  in  our  judgment  decidedly  the  best  o( 
these  tales  IS  the  '  Absentee/    We  do  not  derogate  from  Miv  Ed 
worth's  powers  of  general  painting,  when  we  say  that  in  the  rej 
filiation    of    Irish    manners   she    is   peculiarly    aduill  Wt 

do  not  mean  in  the  delineation  of  the  mere   Irish:   that,  as  it  al- 
most approaches  to    caricature,  is  not   very  difficult,  hit,  when 
accomplished,  very  valuable;  but  in  the  accurate  discrimuiatioi 
the  various  cl:  Irish  society,  all  marked  with  the  lively  ti  i 

of  their  common  origin,  yet  distinguished  by  the  several  p< 
ties  of  their  respective  stations  an  i  characters.    Other  w  riters  hi 
caught  nothing  but  the  general  feature,   and   in  t] 
every   thing  that   is    Irish   is    pretty    much  alike,   lord 
ladies,  and  muses:  to  Miss  Edgcwortli's  keen  observation  and  vivid 
pencil,  it  was  reserved  to  separate  the  genus  into  and 

individuals,   and  to  exhibit  the   OK  ite  and  yet  the  B» 

diversified  views  that  have  ever  been  drawn  of  a  national  character. 

There  is.  anothei   peculiar  merit  in    Miss   ESdgewortl 
scenes,  which  gives  tin  m  additional  charms  of  nature  and  variety  ;  — 
she  nevet  the  intimate  intercourse  of  this  country  with  the 

sister  kingdom,  and  fails  not  to  intersperse  such  a  pi  u  of 

Scotch  and  English  character  as,  while  it  preserves  tl  R  of 

the  scene,  affords  the  happiest  opportunities  (and  they  are  never 
lust)  of  contrasting  aud  bringing  out  (as  pointers  call  it)  the  pro- 
minent 
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m'ment  figures  of  the  piece,   and,  on  the  whole,  of  exhibiting  ilia 
liveliest  view  of  a  atal  which,  i,  iar  situa- 

tion of  Ireland,  is  |  the  most  interesting  that  now  tyci 

Those  who  we  acquainted  with  that  state  sty,  well  know* 

that  the  linglisii  and  Scotch,  of  whom  such  vans-tie*  BW  met  with  in 
Ireland,  are  marked  with  01  Strang  national  peeuli  triti  Irish 

in  Scotland  or  England,     We  know  not  bow  it  i-,  bill  in  his  own 
country,  as  in  his  own  hou  s  to  us  more  at  ease, 

and  less  marked  by  peculiarities  than  when  abroad;  and  we  own 
>ve  have  been  almost  as  much  pleased  with  Miss  I  ill's  por- 

traiture of  our  own  countrymen  .(if  we  ;<ke  the 

tinctiou)  in  Ireland,  as  with  tltat  of  the  Irish  them 

The  state  of  society  in  Ireland  iliarly 

picturesque;  Uie  ancient  \<  and 

cold  formality  has  nut  yet  made  it  tame:  it  is  in  that  mi. Idle  state  iu 
which  tin:  nuiniiers  are  eUili/.ed.uud  the  spirit  may 

perhaps  speak  witli  the  partiality  i  ley  but  we  think  that 

it  will  not  be  denied  in  principle,  though  il  n    .  iee,  that 

society  as  it  exists  in  the  best  circles  iu  Ireland,  is  not  less  an  ob- 
ject of  curiosity,  than  a  source  of  rational  enjoyment. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  dissipate  any  part  of  the  interest  of  this 
story,  by  a  halting  abstract, — we  shall   i  it  it  is  avi 

of  an  absentee  iu  England  and  of  his  est*  drawn 

with  great  felicity  and  effi  et,  and  i  I  little  imp 

lity  of  incident  as  any  of  Miss  EdgeworuVs  novels;  though  if  we 
were  inclined  to  enforce  pertii  our  former  •  ms, 

-liould  say  that  the  denouement  of  the  heroine's  (Miss  Nu- 
gent'*) history,  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the  charge  which 
are  have  boon  compelled  to  make.  We  shall  ho  waver  content  our- 
selves with  extracting  some  passagei  which  will,  we  mink,  justify 

'  admiration  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  powers,  and  give  our  readers 
a  specimen  of  the  pleasure  they  may  expect  to  derive  IVoin  a  peru- 
sal  of  the  whole. 

Lord  Colambre,  tfa  1  of  Cloubrony,  on  the 

point  of  being  of  age,  is  desirous  of  visions  Ins  paternal 
— His  mother,  from  a  not  uncommon  mixture  of  vanity,  igno- 
ranee,  and  vain  ambition  ..!'  fashionable  life,  and  his  father,  from  a 
u  of  character  and  from  pecuniary  difficulties, 

ouog  lord  lation  of 

an  1  into  a  h  i  of  VTestmii  out 

for  Ireland  with  mingled  feelings  of  Curiosity,  affection  and  duty. 

The  tide  did  aot  permit  tin.-  packet  to  bouse,  and 

the  impatient  mbre  stepped  into  a  b  let,  and  was  rowi 

me  bay  of  Dublin,    It  was  a  one  summer  morning.    'I  iune 

bright  on  i lie  Wickl  luntains.     Hr  admti  the 

beauty  of  the  prospect;  and  all  the  early  association  of  liis  childhood, 

g  4  and 
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and  the  patriotic  hopes  of  his  riper  years  swelled  his  heart  as  be  ap- 

E reached  the  shores  of  his  native  bind.  Bill  scarcely  had  he  touched 
is  motbei  earth,  wfifen  the  whole  course  of  his  ideas  was  changed;  and 
if  his  heart  swelled,  it  swelled  b£  more  with  pleasurahle  sensations,  for 
instantly  he  found  bifflfOlf  surrounded  and  attacked  by  a  swarm  of 
beggars  and  I,:  eg  and  strange'  tones;   some  cra- 

ving his  charity,  some  snatching  away  his  luggage,  and  at  the  same  time 
bidding  him  "  never  trouble  himself,"  and  fear." — A  scramble 

in  the  boat  and  on  shore  for  bags  and  parcels  began,  and  an  amphibi- 
ous fight  betwixt  men,  who  had  one  foot  on  sea  and  one  01  WSJ 
seen  ;    and  long  and  loud  the  buttle  of  trunks  and  portmanteaus  rage 
The  vanquished  departed,  clinching  their  empty  hands  at  their  oppo- 
nents, and  swearing  inextinguishable  hatred  ;   while  the  smiling  victor* 
stood  at  ease,  each  grasping  bis  booty;  bag,  basket,  parcel,  or  port- 
manteau.-— a  And  voire  honour,  where  vitt  these  go  ?    Where 
carry  'em  all  to,  for  you*  honour,"    -was  now  the  question.     Without 
Waiting  for  an  answer,  most  of  the  goods  were   carried   at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  porter  to  the  CUStom-fa                ere  to  his  lordship's  I 
ment,  after  this  scene  •                 in,  he  found  that  he  had  lost  nothing 
but  his  patience  ;  all  his  goods  were  safe,  and  a  few  li/ijiennics  made  his 
officious                   pi'Y  men  and  I                ssings  were  showered  upon 

his  honour,  and  he  whs  left  in  peace  at  an  excellent  hotel,  in street, 

Dublin/— f  p.  l,  2,  3. 

To  this  description  of  his  Lordship's  first  welcome,  mc  cannot 
no    from   adding  that  of  the  tir.sl   entertainment  which  he  r<~ 
ceived  at  the  house  of  one  of  those  semi-gentlemen,  known  iti  Ire- 
land by  the  name  of  agents' 

'  Had  the  mistress  of  the  house  been  quiet;  bad  she  but  let  thing* 
1  would  have  passed  off  with  well-bn 
hut  ,    mil  fussing  and  fretting  inwardly 

And  outwardly,  And   din  I  calling  to  her  sen 

make  a  butler  wb  toy  who  was  hair-brained,  do  the  bu- 

siness of  tivt:  accomplished  I  inttnen  ofpartt  and  figure.    The  matt 

of  the  house  called  for  "  [dates,  elean  plates! — hot  plates!" — 

*'  But  no  une,  when  she  did  call  for  tin 

•  Mrs.  RatTarry  called  u  Larry  1  Lany!  My  lord's  plate,  there!— 
James!  bread,  I  -James!  port  wine  to  the-  major. — 
Jnincsl   James  Kenny  !    Jam* 

tg  James  ti  un." 

*  At  1 -II  through,  and   afferatorl 
liult-hou                                                      ,   and   James   Kenny   was  iir 

•  M'M  i  ud   Lerry   Upon  another,  so  that  the  wine-sauce  for 

:ied 
littb  pond  course  should  ever  be  placed 

altogether  righllv  upon  I  Mrs.   rtafiarty  cleared  her  thro 

and  nodded,  and  \  Kenny,  and 

K    nay  after  Larry)  fur  what  one  did,  the  other  undid;  and  at  last,  the 
lady's  anger  kindled,  and  shu  spoke. 

"  Kenny  1 
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"  Kenny '.  James  Kenny,  set  the  sea-cale  at  this  corner,  and  put 

and  match  your  macaroni  yonder 
ihem  puddens,  set—'.  I  168 1  the  pyramid  in  the  middle  can't  ye." 

4'Mi«.'  pyramid  in  «'  iverturnedi    Then  it  was,  that 

the   mistress  Of  the  back   in   her  sc  lungupher 

hands  and I  eyes  in  d(  Bpair,  ejaculated  ;    "Oh,  J  anus  !  James!" — 

This  iK  certainly  a  picture  that  warrants  both  Mias  Edgeworth'a 

ipn,  dial  (1  in  Dublin  is  either  positively  good,  orposi- 

l:acl,  and  her  sensible  ridicule  of  the  elaborati  ankwardness 

of  these  second-hand  gentry.    The  following  is  a  picture  of  two 

ladies  of  j  different  claga,  who  influence  very  considerably  the  plot 

of  the  Story,  and  v.!,  tctera  are  maintained  and  pat  into  play 

with  great  sun 

'  Though  every  body  cried  "  shame!"  and  "shocking!"  yet  every 
body  visited  them.  No  parties  so  crowded  BS  lady  Da-dil'ort's;  no 
party  deemed  pleasant  or  fashionable  where  lady  Dash  fort  or  lady  Isa- 
bel Was  not.  1  i  -•  bon-TOOts  of  the  mother  were  every  where  repeated; 
the  dress  and  air  of  the  daughter  every  where  imitated.  Yet  lord 
Colambre  could  nor  help  being  surprised  at  their  popularity  in  Dublin, 
because,  independently  of  all  moral  objection-,  there  wet  of  a 

different  sort,  sufficient,  he  Ibonght,  t"  prevent  lady  Dashfort  from 
being  liked  by  the  Irish;  indeed  by  any  society.  She  in  general  af- 
fected to  be  iuVbred  and  Inattentive  to  tbe  feelings  ami  opinions  of 
otfeeesj  careless  whom  she  oflendi  wit  or  bj  bar  decided  tone. 

It  was  lady  Dashforl's  -pleasure!  and  pride  toshow  her  power  in  pervert  - 
•  public  taste.' 

From  the  arts  of  tliia  syren  and  the  arms  of  this  amazon,  our 
hero  fter  some  hair-breadth  perils  fortunately  escapes, 

I  without  the  assistance  or  rather  tbe  advice  ol  Count  O'llal- 
leran.  a  gentleman  wtiOj  arjti  r  a  long  foreign  service,  had  returned 
to  pass  the  autumn  of  life,  in  bis  paternal  castle*— There  is  some- 
thing of  minute  accuracy  in  me  following  description  of  the 
Count's  library,  which  convinces  us  that  it  is  drawn  from  nature. 

1  Ili->  servant  opened  the  door,  went  in  before  her,  arjd  stood  holding 
up  his  finger,  as  if  making  a  signal  of  silence  to  some  one  within.  Her 
ladyship  entered,  and  found  herself  in  the  midst  of  ah  odd  assembly: 
an  eagle,  a  goat,  a  dog,  an  |  dd  and  silver  Beth  in  a  ylnss 

glol  but  quiet 

of  demeanour,  was  perched  upon  his  stand  ;  the  otter  lay  under  the 
table  perfectly  harmless ;  the  Angola  goat,  a  beautiful  and  remarkably 
Uttle  creature  of  hU  kind,  with  long,  curling,  silky  hair,  was  walking 
about  the   room    with   the  air  ol  .mire  J  the  dog,  a 

tall  Irish  greyhound,   one  of  the  few  of  that  line  race  which  is  How  al- 
most extinct. — The  servant  amWered  for  the  peaceable  behaviour  of  aii 
of  animals,  and  retired.' 

The  following  lively  and  but  too  accurate  accouut  of  Lord  Kill- 
pa  trick's 
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Patrick's  hospitable  mansion,  from  the  sarcastic  tongue  of  one  of 
his  guests,  will  amuse,  and  perhaps  surprise  our  readers. ' 

"  Every  thing  here  sumptuous  and  unfinished,  you  see,"  said  lady 
Dashfort  to  lord  Cblumbre,  the  day  after  their  arrival.  "  AH  begun  as 
if  the  projectors  thought  they  had  the  command  of  the  mines  of  Peru  ; 
-  and  ended  as  it*  the  possessors  had  not  sixpence  ;  des  arrangement  provi- 
satoires,  temporary  expedients ;  in  plain  English,  makeshifts. — Luxu- 
ries, enough  for  an  English  prince  of  the  blood.  Comforts,  not  enough 
'for  an  English  woman. — And  you  may  be  sure  that  great  repairs  and 
alterations  have  gone  on  to  fit  this  house  for  our  reception,  and  fo,r  our 
English  eyes! — Poor  people!— English  visitors,  in  this  point  of  view, 
are  horribly  expensive  to  the  Irish.  Did  you  ever  hear  that,  in  the 
last  century,  or  in  the  century  before  the  last,  to  put  my  story  far 
enough  back,  so  that  it  shall  not  touch  any  body  living ;  when  a  cer- 
tain English  nobleman,  lord  Blank  A ,  sent  to  let  his  Irish  friend, 

lord  Blank  B ,  know  that  he  and  all  his  train  were  coming  over  to 

pay  him  a  visit;  the  Irish  nobleman,  Blank  B-' ,  knowing  the  deplo- 
rable condition  of  his  castle,  sat  down  fairly  to  calculate,  whether  it 
would  cost  him  most  to  put  the  building  in  good  and  sufficient  repair, 
fit  to  receive  these  English  visitors,  or  to  burn  it  to  the  ground. — He 
found  the  balance  to  be  in  favour  of  burning,  which  was  wisely  accom- 
plished next  clay.  Perhaps  Killpatrick  would  have  done  well  to  fol- 
low this  example.  Resolve  me  which  is  worst,  to  be  burnt  out  of  house 
and  home,  or  to  be  eaten  out  of  house  and  home.  In  this  house,  above 
and  below  stairs,  including  first  and  second  table,  house-keeper's  room, 
lady's  maids'  room,  butlers  room,  and  gentleman's ;  one  hundred  and 
four  people  sit  down  to  dinner  every  day,  as  Petito  informs  me,  beside 
kitchen  boys,  and,  what  they  call  char-women ;  who  never  sit  down, 
but  who  do  not  eat  or  waste  the  less  for  that;  and  retainers,  ami 
friends;  friends  to  the  fifth  and  sixth  generation,  who  "  must  get  their 
bit  and  their  sup  ;"  for, — "  sure,  it's  only  Biddy,"  they  say; — continued 
lady  Dashfort,  imitating  their  Irish,  brogue. — And,  "  sure,  'tis  nothing 
-at  ail,  out  of  all  his  honour,  my  lord,  has. — How  could  he  feel  it— 
Lpug  life  to  him  ! — 'He's  not  that  way :  not  a  couple  in  all  Ireland,  and 
that's  saying  a  great  dale,  looks  less  after  their  own,  nor  is  more  oft- 
faanjleder,  or  open-hearteder,  or  greater  open-house-keepers,  nor  my 
lord  and  my  lady  Killpatrick." — Now  there's  encouragement  for  a  lord 
and  a  lady  to  ruin  themselves.' 

In  Lord  Colambre's  journey  to  Clonbrony,  he  witnesses  a  scene 
new  to  him,  but  we  fear  too  common  to  excite  much  attention  in 
Ireland ;  it  is  our  painful  duty  to  introduce  it,  to  the  wonder  and 
regret  of  our  English  readers. 

*  What  are  those  peopled  pointing  to  a  man  and  woman,  curious 
figures,  who  had  come  out  of  a  cabin,  the  door  of  which,  the  woman, 
who  came  out  last,  locked,  and  carefully  hiding  the  key  in  the  thatch, 
turned  her  back  upon  the  man,  and  they  walked  away  in  different  di- 
rections: the  woman  bending  under  a  huge  buudle  on  her  back,  covered 
by  a  yellow  petticoat  turned  over  her  shoulders;  from  the  top  of  this 

bundle 
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bundle  lhc  head  of  an  infant   ■  a  little  boy,  almost  nuked, 

followed  her  with  a  kettle,  and  two  girb>.  One     I    whom  could  but  just 
walk,  held  her  hand  and  clon  ed  petticoat,  forming  altoge- 

ther u  complete  group  of  beggars,     The   woman  stopped,  and   looked 
back  after  tin.-  . 

'The  aiaii  was  a  Spanish  looking  figure,  with  gray  hair,  a  wallet  hung 
at  the  end  of  ping-hook   in  the  other 

hand;  he  walked  off  stoutly,  without  ever  casting  h  look  behind  bin. 

"  \  kind  u,  John  Dolan,"  cried  the  postillion,  "and 

success-  iv,  with  the  quality.    There's  a  luck-penny  for  the 

child  to  begin  witn,n  added  he,  a      tiny,    "  \ 

honour,   they're   only  poor  a  p  the  country  to  beg,  while 

the  mangoes  over  to  re  trvest  in  Kiigland.     Nor  this  would  not 

be,  neither,  if  the  lord  was  in  it  u>  t>i«t-  'cm  employ.' — pp,  l6'4,  l65. 

We  wish  thai  owe  limits  permitted  us  to  introduce  our  readers 
to  a  better  acquaintance  with  Larry,  the  postillion,  or,  as  he  would 
be  called  iti  Ireland,  the  driver,  and  to  give  them  some  specimens 
of  Iriiti  posting  which  (we  speak  from  experience)  is  most  accu- 
rately described, — still  more  do  we  wish  we  could  afford  room  for 
M  specimens  of  the  epistolary  talents  of  the  said  Larry:  his  let- 
ter to  his  brother,  with  which  the  volume  concludes,  is,  to  our 
judgment,  quite  p  irfecl  in  its  peculiar  stile;  cunning  and  simplicity, 
sense  ami  folly,  burlesque  and  pathos,  are  there  mingled  without 
incon&railj  "'  coiiiuaion,  nod  present  one  of  the  most  faithful  de- 
scriptions >j(  Irish  manners,  and  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  Irish 
phraf  a  Miss  £dgeworth  beraelf  baaprodui 

The  other  characters,  though  not  so  broad  and  prominent,  are 

imagined  and  ext  QUted  with  equal  skill,  perhaps  indeed  we  should 

say  with  greater;  as  it  undoubtedly  requires  a  less  common  power 

of  conception  and  expression  to  sjivej  interest  and  truth  id  charac- 

ndt  marked  with  me  su^ng  lights an4  shades  of  affectation, 

ion,  or  national  peculiarity.  The  simple  minded  dignity  of  M  if  •. 

oadburat,  a  great  heiress,  who  has  learned  to  appreciate  joatry 

and  without  vanity,   the  cause   and  value   of   the  general  adora- 
ti"ti  which  is  paid  to  her,  is  well  contrasted  with  the  modes!  sell- 

respect,  and  ingenuous  discretion  of  her  friend  Grace  Nugent, 
whose  birth  is  almost  obscure,  and  whose  prospects  are  entirely  de- 
pendant:  both  tluse  characters  are  highly  nit!  and  are 
i led  with  that  undefined  charm  d  I  always  accompauirs 
portraits  drawn  from  the  life.  We  should  here,  if  we  had  not  al- 
rea .i.  h  :1  our  limits,  have  repeated  and  enforced  OUT  cen-ure 
of  Miss  EdgewortVa  systematic  exclusion  of  all  a  feeling 
from' bar  characters :  in  this  point,  we  hope*  indeed  we  belie* 
that  ha  delineations  ire  unnatural.  IJrace  Nugent  snreJy  deserved 
to  be  a  Christian;  and  the  meek  fortitude  .if  Miss  Sidu- 
not,  in  consistency,  und  truth,  to  be  referred  to  any  humbler  ca< 

Miss 
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Miss  Kdgeuot ill's  views  of  this  matter  arc  to  us  entirety  incompre- 
hensible, ami  we  have  only  to  hope  that  she  will  learn  to  appro  i- 
Qte  more  just  I  v  the  effect  which  maybe  produced  by  the  sublin 
motives  thai  can  influence  human  character: 

1   Else  wherefore  breathes  she  in  a  Christian  land.' 
But  we  must  conclude:    we   opened  these  volumes  with  con- 
fid*  i  iiiniis  of  ;iiiiusement  and  instruction, — vie  have  rend 
them  (except  in  the  important  article  to  which  we  have  just  allui 

without  disappointment;  and  we  now  close  them  with  anxious  hopes 

that  Miss  Edgeworth  by  the  general  approbation  which  we  have  no 
doubt  they  will  receive,  m  icouraged  to  continue)  and,  m 

one  point,  to  improve,  so  useful  an  exerci>e  of  her  eminent  tab-. 


IX.     Travels  in  lite  Interior  of  Brazil;  particularly  in  (he 
Gold  oial  Diamond  Districts  of' that  Country,    incimtui 
Tui/age  to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.     By  John  Mawe.     Lorn 
1812. 

IT  may  furnish  amusement  of  no  uninteresting  kind  to  speculate 
-*•  on  the  degree  of  civilization  and  improvement  likely  to  be  ob- 
tained respectively  by  the  Spanish  and  Portugueze  eolonfa 

South  America,  who,  after  an  equally  long  series  of  grievances  and 
discou:    -  mi  LVD),  may  be  said  to  begin  together  a  o<  r,  un- 

der circumstances  altogether  different.  At  tlie  moment  that  one 
of  these  colonies  is  endeavouring  to  shake  off  the  tran  the 

parent  state,  the  Other  is  receiving  into  her  bosom  her  expatriated 
monarch.  The  result  of  these  two  events,  and  their  influence  on 
so  large  a  portion  of  ihe  human  race,  cannot  fad  of  being  highly 
important.  Both  colonies  will,  no  doubt,  finally  profit  by  them, 
but  the  impulse  communicated  bj  the  vigour  ami  spirit  of  revolu- 
tionary principles  will  probahK  give  the  lend  to  Spanish  America; 

while  the  old  government  Of  Portugal  w  ill  tardily  admit  il- 
lations, however  obvious  I  appear.     Ind 
it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that,  in  tin:  hope  of  reoccupytng  the 
throne  of  Portugal,  the  advisers  of  the  Prince  Kegent  will  recom- 
mend the  eontmi                                lit  didcoui 

•.em.  These  men  have  estates  in  Portugal,  to  which  they  still 
hope  to  return,   whatevn  power   may   ultimately  |l  ;   :md  a 

narrow  policy  prevents  them  from  seeing  that,  in  spite  of  their 
effort-,  Brazil  moat  ultimately  follow  the  fate  of  Spanish  America. 

There  ire,  perhaps,  no  people  in  the  world  more  attached  to  the 
person  of  their  sovereign  than  the  Portugueze  :  his  arrival  at  Bahia, 
therefore,  was  hailed  with  the  '  and  most  lively  feelings  of 

joy  and  gratitude :  as  if,  instead  of  seeki;  lum  ani^ng  lh 
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he  had  undertaken  the  voyage  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  advance 
their  happiness.  He  was  received  with  all  the  magnificence  which 
they  had  the  means  of  displaying,  and  an  immediate  offer  was  made 
to  subscribe  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  half  a  million  sterling,  to 
build  a  suitable  palace  for  the  royal  family,  provided  he  would 
condescend  to  reside  there.  The  inhabitants  of  Kio  de  Janeiro 
were  equally  well  disposed  to  hail  the  arrival  bf  the  royal  visitor ; 
and  were  beginning  their  preparations,  when  the  impolitic  and  arbi- 
trary proceedings  ot  his  ministers  turned  their  loyal  and  patriotic 
feelings  into  those  of  disgust,  even  before  the  appearance  of  their 
prince  among  them.  Agents  had  been  scut  forward  to  take  force- 
able  possession  of  the  best  houses  in  the  town  for  the  use  of  the  re- 
gent's suite.  The  conseqiu  nee  of  Ebis  ill-judp;cd  measure  was,  that 
v  people  of  the  first  rank  and  respectability,  thus  dispossessed 
of  their  property,  abandoned  the  town  altogether,  and  retired  to 
tin  ir  farms,  from  whence  the  greater  part  never  returned.  Another 
arbitrary  that  of  foresl  tiling  the  market  for  the  use  of  the 

palace,  by  ordering  all  the  daily  supplies  to  be  brought  thither  be- 
fore the)  were  exposed  to  the  public. 

Mo  matt  rial  improvements  have  as  yet  followed  the  prince  into 
America.  The  inquisition,  it  is  true,  has  been  formally  abolished, 
but  its  effects  were  neither  fell  nor  dreaded  in  the  Brazils.  The 
general  condition  of  the  people  appears  to  D8  the  same  as  hi  Tore. 
Tlu  retched  BjStt  m  of  agriculture  still  prevails;  the  BBfiM 

difficulty  of  communication  between  the  various  parts  of  the  co- 
lony still  exists ;  and  the  same  vexatious  restrictions  and  imposi- 
tions still  continue.     There  IB  I  eolation,  however,  in  being 
assured,  that  the   regent  has  indicated  a  disposition  to  patronize 
iv  attempt  to  diffuse  among  his  transatlantic  subjects  a  taste  for 
i ul  knowledge;  that  he  has  already  adopted  measures  for  effect  - 
a  reform  in  the  institutions  for  public  instruction;  and  that  he 
has  evinced  a    love  of  science  by  establishing  a  lectureship  on  che- 
mistry, t«>  which  our  countryman  Doctor  Gardner  has  hud  die 
honour  of  being  appointed.    The  estimation  in  which  Mr.  Mawa 
himself  was  held  by  the  prince;  the  missions  upon  which  he  was 
employed;  and  the   ready  manner  in  which  all  his  wishes  were 
gratified,  certainly  bespeak,  in  the  mind  of  the  regent,  a  desire  to 

enlarge  the  boundaries  of  knowledge,  and  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  eokmistS  :  but  he  is  unfortunately  surrounded  by  men  of 
contracted  and  illiberal  vi< 

\\  r.  now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  some  account  of  the 
book  which  has  given  rise  to  the  preceding  observations*  Mr. 
Mav,i>.  it  appears,  undertook  in  1804a  (i«l  <\- 

itnent  to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  with  a  British  liceurc,  and  under 
BiUSh  colours.     His  destination  was  Buenos  Ayres ;    but  tin- 
master 
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example  of  slavery,  have  stamped  on  them  the  character  of  an 
ignorant,  superstitious,  and  slothful  people. 

WV  have  no   intention   to  accompany  Mr.  Matte,  whom  the 
fall  of  MonteVideo   had  once   mure  released,   to 
Buenos  Ayrc8,  nor  to  repeat,  after  him,  the  causes  of  the  failure 
of  that  ill-advised  and  worse  conducted  expedition.     May  no  me- 
morial of  it  remain  to  interrupt  the  friendship  which  has  since 
happily  Bfmmg  up  between  the   two  nations!      We  shall  be  better 
pleased  to  attend  him  to  Rio  de  .Janeiro,  ami  thence  to  tin 
and  diamond  nunc  s  of  Etifjnaa  Gerates,  to  winch,  we  believe,  he  is 
the  first  Englishman  who  ever  found  admittance.    Ti 
jealousy  of  tne  Poi  would  not,  till  very  recently,  allow  a 

foreigner,  touching  at  any  of  the  ports  of  Brazil,  to  sleep  on  shore, 
nor  even  *■■  walk  about  in   the  day    time,   Without  B  ;it  his 

heels:  the  interior  of  the  COUDtry  was  a  ten  \tOt  com- 

pletely sealed  up  by  a  succession  of  guard  houses,  which  the 
nists  themselves  were  not  permitted  to  pass  without  Lave  from  the 
highest  authority.     The  same  jealousy,  added  to  :•  ral  Igno- 

ranee  of  the  people,  has  hitherto  authentic  infor- 

mation of  this  magnificent  colony  from   being  cl  inuiunica 
the  world.     The  little  that  Wi  -ally  derived  from  Spa- 

nish writers,  seldom  just   to  the  PortUgUi  the  hasty 

\  isits  of  nat  igators  to  the  se&»poi  X  towns,  necessarily 
almost  always  inaccurate.     Every  account  of  it,  therefore,  drawn 
from  actual  observation,  however  meagre,  must  be  acceptable,  and 
will  be  read  with  interest. 

rilie  fust  place  on  t  at  which  Mr.  Mawe  touched,  after 

his  departure  from  Monte  Video,  was  the  island  of  St.  Catherine's. 
In  me  general  appearance  of  the  town  on  this  beautiful  island,  and 
in  the  maimers  of  its  inhabitants,  a  manifest  supertOI 
vableovcr  those  which  he  had  just  left.  The  hou:    a  v.  ere  well  built 
and  provided  with  neat  gardens.     Every  article  r>f  provi 
abundant  and  cheap.     The  detailed  account  of  this  9j  spot 

Agrees  pretty  nearly  with  that  already  given  by  the 
who  have  touched  there  for  refreshments:  but  when  Mr.  Mawe 

it  *  n  fr.  would  wish  to  refer  him  to  an  ai 

in  a  former  number,  where  he  will  find,  on  the  authority  of  Caj 
Knssenatern,  how  little  it  deserves  the  name.     Were  it  reallj 
is  scarcely  credible  that,  at  the  distance  of  two  i 
of  St.  Catherines,  '  a  neat  house,   a  small  orangery,  a 
clear  of  brushwood,  capable  of  foinii  J  plantation,  should 

be  offered  for  sale  atone  hundred  dollars  j    or  dial  OU  tl 

the  opposite  continent,  close  to  the  harbour;  '  grounds  win 
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cupy  a  space  of  eighty-five  fathoms  along  the  beach,  and  extend 
a  mile  inland,  canlAffliilg  oian-o  rits,  coj'h ■•  ,  lice,  Mid  mandiocu,  in 
a  fine  state  of  culture,  together  with  a  neat  house  and  garden, 
lid  be  sold  for  a  ihousaud  crusados,  about  £\1S  sterlin 
A  little  to  die  northward  of  San  Francisco,  the  ri  navi- 

gable by  canoes  to  the  the  great  chain  of  mountains  which 

runs  parallel  to  the  coast  at  tin  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles. 
>ver  tins  chain  a  public  ro:ui  has  been  constructed  foi  opening  a 
communication  from  Francisco  with  the  rich  plains  of  Comma. 

apples,  |  and  all  kinds  of  European  • 

ivith  many  of  tliu  tropical,  grow  lure  in  great  perfection,  almost 
Mlliout  care  or  culture.      From    the   range    ol    mountains    before 

mentioned,  vd  -lit  is  at  least  4000  feet  above  the  level  of 

lie  sea,   these  plains  decline  with  a  gentle  slope  to  the  Parana,  in- 
:  by  a  thousand  different  streams,  all  of  which  fall  into  that 
aiighty  riven 

As  the  belt  of  land  between  the  base  of  the  mountains  ami  the 
Bfl  i*  mostly  covered  with  WOCsl,  San  Francisco  i>  liLelv  to  become 

of  considerable  value  as  a  port  fei  building  ships.    A  great  deal 

has  been  said  of  the  magnificent  forests  of  Brazil :   there  is  reason, 

however,  to  believe,  that  those,  at  least,  between  St.  Catherine's 

and  Rio  de  Janeiro  contain  vers   little  timber  til  for  linc-of-lniitle 
.hips.      Till}  nave    been  e.nefullv  evamnn  <l  by  an  mltili^i -lit  F.ng- 
!iip\vii'_;br,  sent  for  that  pn-  m  Kio  de  Janeiro,  whose 

rt,  we  understand,  is  very  far  from  being  favourable  to  the 
auguiue  expectations  of  tbose  who  had  speculated  on  the  intx- 
iuistible  supply  of  naval  timber  to  be  drawn  from  them. 

Coasting  to  the  northward,  Mr.  Mawe  neat  visited  the  harbour 

Santos,  formed  by  the  island  St.  Vincenj  and    i  ••:  main.     The 

iWU   is   situated  at   the  head  ol'  a  lake,   three,   or    fouT  leagues  in 

eng^h, surrounded  by  mangrove treee.    it  is  ih.  itv  of 

>t.  Paul,  the  capital  of  the  district,  with  which  it  communicates  by 
neans  of  ible  riv<  1  running  back  about  tweuty  miles  to  a 

oboe  called  Cubertoo,  from  which  an  excellent  road  has  been  cut, 
in  a  zig-zag  direction,  across  the  chain  of  granite  mountains,  at  the 
expense  of  some  millions  of  crowns.  Five  leagues  beyond  the 
ridge  commences  a  fine  tract  of  open  country,  terminated  at  a  . 
tanee  b)  the  city  of  St.  Paul's,  which  i3  situated  oji  an  eminence, 
about  tv*o  miles  in  extent,  amidst  rich  meadows,  intersected  bv  a 
number  of  rivulets,  whose  united  stream*  meander  round  the  base 
uf  the  lull. 

St.  Paul's  was  founded  by  the  Jesuit1!,  who  probably  had  in 
view  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  salubrity  ol  the  climate,  and, 
above  all,  the  quantity  of  gold  with  which  the  BUrTpQJlding  1  ouiitry 
then  abounded.     The  streets  are  paved  with  a  luminary  gi it-stone, 
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master,  ignorant  of  the  navigation  of  the  river,  put  into  the  bfi 
Monte  Video,  where,  by  a  blundering  report  made  to  the  governor, 
he  was  discovered  to  be  Ml  Englishman ;  inconsequence  of  whi 
his  property  was  seized,  his  pap  a  away,  and  himself  thrown 

into  prison.     The  governor,  Pasqual  Ruis  liuidobro,  and  his  offi- 
cial advisers,  were  particularly  ■  gainst  Ml  .  in 
return,  consoles  himself  by  reflecting,  that  they  were  a 
bonds  and  criminals,  refugees  from  Old  Spain,  and  tliat  ll 
ciates  were  the  officers  of  two  Spanish                                  iichmen, 
who  did  not  fail  to  exasperate  the  an 
imbibed  against  our  country  men.  T               ;nee  of  tbecarg 
in  ihe  persecution  of  Mr.  Mflwe,  that  he  might  he  al 
possession  of  the  property ;  the  proceeds  of  which  he  afterwards 
withheld,  on  the  ground  that   he  was  not  authorized  to  pay  them 
Al  length,  however, he  was  i                rom  con- 
finement on  the  intercession  of  an  old                 ho  procured  two 
Spaniards  to  become                      for   lii^   appearance.     But  his 
troubles  did  not  end  here :  in  returning  to  his  lodgings,  he  hap- 
pened to  cast  his  eye  on  ap                        ibe  wind  and  the  rain  had 
nearly  detached  from  the  side  of  a  wall,  and  which  he  inconside- 
rately tore  off  and  put  in  his  pocket.    The  same  night  he  • 
seized  in  his  bed  ami  again  hurried  to  prison,  where  he  remained 
in  close  confinement  for  six  weeks,  ami  was  then  released  on  pay- 
ing the  fees,  which  amounted  to  three  hundred  dollars. 

Being  now  Bt  large,  and  without  employment,  his  attention  was 
turned  to  the  acquirement  of  some  information  respecting  Monte 
Video.  It  is  situated,  he  tells  us,  on  a  basis  of  granite,  rising  with 
a  gentle  slope  to  a  considerable  elevation,  at  the  extremity  of  a 
small  peninsula  ;  its  population  is  about  20,000  souls.  The  inha- 
bitants (except  the  governor  and  the  French  party)  an  -  as 
humane  and  polite,  the  (fable,  fond  of  dress,  and  very  neat 
in  their  persons;  full  of  vivacity,  and  courteous  to  strangers.  Pro- 
visions cheap  and  abundant.  The  environs  of  the  tom  D  <*a- 
bly  diversified  with  gently  sloping  bills  and  narrow  tallies,  watered 
by  delightful  rivulets;  exhibiting,  however,  few  traces  of  cultiva- 
tion, except  in  some  small  enclosures  occupied  as  gardens  by  the 
principal  neeebants. 

Mr.  Mawe  had  not  much  time  to  examine  the  mineralogy  of  the 
peninsular  mountain  of  Monte  Video;  his  evil  genuifi  Still  pur- 
sued him ;  and,  on  the  arrival  of  General  Beresford'a  expedition, 
he  was  once  more  ordered  into  close  confinement ;  but  released  on 
stipulating  to  proceed  into  the  interior,  and  not  to  approach  within 
fort!  leagues  of  the  town.     He  took  up  his  r<  al  the  esta- 

blishment  of   Don   Juan    Martinez..  Situate   00  the    iiwr    Han 
Negra,  in  the  midst  of  a  mountainous  country,  well  watered,  and 

not 
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not  destitute  of  wood.  In  this  district  arc  several  great  breeding 
estates,  some  of  which  arc  said  to  be  stocked  with  60,000,  ami 
Others  even  with  200.000  h>  tilt-.     Th<   ■   i.     I    ;n<- mana- 

ged by  a  particular  race  of  people  from   Paraguay,  called  p 
Sheep  are  very  scarce,  and  kept  merely  for  the  sake  of  then 
which  is  made  into  flocks  for  beddiog:  their.  flesh  is  ne  n.    Ju- 

deedthe  inhabitant*  subsist  almosi  i  otin  ly  on  beef;  and,  in  the  midst 
of  innumerable  bards,  know  not  th  i  milk,  butter,  oi  i  • 

The  hovels  of  the  t  of  a  few  upright  posts  wattled 

with  twigs,  and  plastered  with  mud:  a, green  hide  stretched  on 
sticks  serves  lor  die  door,  a  dried  hide  for  abed,  and  a  bo 
for  a  chair.  A  rod  of  wood  or  iron  stuck  in  the  ground,  and  in- 
clining over  the  !ne.  is  the  only  utensil  lor  cooking  :  the  juices  of 
the  beef  keep  tip  the  hlaze  till  they  are  exhausted,  when  the  < 
tion  oi  ila  i;n  i-  ilu-  test  that  the  meat  is  sufficiently  roasted.  AVe 
cannot  say  much  in  favour  of  this  mode  of  cookery ;  nor  are  we  sure 
that  we  Bhould  think  the  tatt£  of  I  he  \  I  :kably  improved 

by  the  nature  of  the  fuel  employed  on  it,  which  Mr.  Mawe  assures 
us,  with  an  air  of  perfect  Sincerity,  consists  of  the  '  carcasses  of 
mares,'  who  are  bred  in  great  numbers  for  this  purpose. 

i  be  more  wretched  than  the  state  of  agriculture  in 
this  pai  t  oi  Spanish  America.  The  few  patches  of  arable  land  which 
the  colonists  hold  are  uninclosed;  a  crooked  piece  of  wood  dragged 
by  a COUple  of  oxen  serves  as  a  plough  ;  the  grain  comes  up  amidst 
a  thousand  noxious  weeds,  which  choke  its  growth  and  prevent  its 
ripeniug.  The  whole  is  cut  down  together,  and  carried  to  a  cir- 
cular pen,  into  which  a  troop  of  mares  arc  tinned,  and  kept  on  the 
gallop,  till  the  £rain  is  supposed  to  be  freed  from  the  stalk.  So 
little  understood,  indeed,  aie  all  the  concern*  of  agriculture,  that 
the  proprietor  of  an  estate  worth  20,000  dollars,  (a  very  large  one 
in   this   C0tmtryr)  can  barely  subsist   upon  it.     The    i  -cc 

is,  that  there  are  few  marriages.  Mr.  Mawe  informs  us,  that  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  estates  larger  th  , -lisli  county  with 

hardly  more  than  a  hundred  labourers  upon  them,  all  men,  who  sub- 

istou  the  sale  of  a  little  corn,  which  each  is  permitted  to  raise. 
The   population  is  composed  of    1 .  'European  Spaniard 
is,  the  h-^itimate  descendants  of  Spaniards;    :3.   Mestizos, 

be  offspring  of  European  and  Indian  parents;  4.  Indians,  almost 
all  of  whom  have  some  mixture  of    Spanish  blood;    j.  Brown 

nixtures  of  Euiopeans  and  African  06]  .   Mulaltoes  of  va- 

rious degrees.  Ali  these  intermix  without  restraint,  proaucjng 
new    and  * vei -multiplying   varieties.     'liny  have   all    the 

he    I!  'ettlers,   {who   are  not    generally    of  the  best  de- 

i  iiption,)  without  any  of  the  virtue*  whi<  h  education  confers.  A 
■igoroits  government,  an  intolerant  priesthood,  and  the  perniciou? 

example 
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fifty  miles  from  Rio  dc  Janeiro,  of  which,  by  the  advice  of  Sir  Sid- 
hcv  Smith,  He  undertook  the  management.     He  found  it  to  cm 
of  a  parte,  ns  he  calls  it,  containing  1 00  square  miles.     The  boQWi 
which  had  formnlv  beef]  a  convent  of  Jesuits,  was  situated  on  the 
of  a  vast  plain,  watered  by  two  imall  rivers,  and  well  clothed 
with  grass,  affording  support  to  seven'  or  eight  thousand  head  of 
le.     The  hou.se  was  falling  into  ruins,  and  the  whole  estabi 
ll  appeared  to  he  in  a  state  of  decay.      Fifteen  hundred  ft  E 
resided  on  die  estate,  who  were  miserably  lodged,  clothed,  and  fed. 
More  pains,  it  serins,  had  been  bestowed  in  making  these  poor 
creatures  good  Catholics  man  in   Levelling  them  to  improve  the 
prince's  farm,  and,  with  it,  their  own  condition.     Mr.  Mawe  v 

•'.i  red  mat  bis  labours  would  prove  of  no  avail,  as  one  of  the 
managers  of  the  household  counteracted  all  lus  views  for  the  im- 
cm  em  of  the  farm,  lie  wisely,  therefore,  declined  the  i 
Mr.  fcfawe's  first  journey  into  the  mining  place 

led  Canti.'  Qallo,  whence  two  men  had  brought  to  Rio  a  quan- 
tity of  earthv  i»iettoerj  taken,  an  they  said,  out  <>f  a  silver  mine,  and 
:  which  a  smell  ingot  of  that  metal  was  smelted*  On  arriving 
at  the  spot,  he  coiiliJ  noi  discover  the  least  indication  of  silver  or 
any  other  metallic  substance,  and  began  to  suspect  the  men  to  be 
imposture.  On  examining  them  apart,  they  confessed  that  i 
had  mixed  filings  of  alter  with  the  pulverized  substance  brought  to 
tiio  de  Jam  n 

*  Such  impositions,'  say«  Mr.  Mawe,  '  are  common  in  South  Ame- 

i  1  bave  known  instancesia  which  copper  filings  mjxod  with  earth, 

and  afterwards  wltabed,  have  beco  produced  as  samples,  in  ordi 

hanee  the  value  of  land,  or   to  serve  some  other  sinister  purpose.     A 

passion  i  !  ii  fatally  prevalent  among  some  of  the  lower  orders 

e;  hy  deluding  them  with  prospects  of  becon 
rich,   it   i  901  a  disgust  for   labour,   and    entails  want  and 

wretchedness  upon  them*     Even  among  the  (few  families  of  this  district 
me  examples  of  hsefiectsj  those  whodevott 
mining  were   in  general   badly  clothed  and  worse  fed.  while 
those  who  attended  to  agriculture  alone  were  well  provided  with  <■ 
jiecesary  o!  lii.-.' 

•Oi?  his  return  to  Kiode  Janeiro,  Mr.  Mawe  obtained  permission 
to  explore  Hie  diamond  mines  of  Serra  do  Frio,  in  tl-  e  of 

Mines  GeSO&r  8  favour  which  had  neTer  yet  been  granted  to  any 
foreigner. 

From  the  moment  that  he  entered  within  the  limits  of   U 
ponidoi  ition  of  the  people  bore  d--  n 

slr;v  b* of  wretchedness {  and  th<  :.  the 

OJ  .  enpant  of  e  met! 

a,  if  on  tin-  point  of  abandoning  it;  all  the  buildings  were  falling 
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into  decay;  the  grounds  were  overrtoi  with  weeds  and  brushwood; 
the  gardens  uncultivated.  The  inside  of  these  miserable  lime's 
wueonally  cheerless  and  wretched; — ni  broken  ioto  bi 

a  plank  for  a  tabic,  nu  seat  but  an  old  dust  or  a  clumsy  bench  of 
d,  no  bed  but  a  bundle  of  skins!    Whole  \ii  maining 

from  five  bundled  to  live  thousand  inhabitant',  w    ■■  <l  to  this 

wretched  condition  from  '  a  hankering  after  tl  I 

\i  Villa  Rica,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Ninas  (series,  Mr. 

M:t\\e  naturally  expected   to  meet  with  nothing  bill    WCS  tli  :  '  but 

in.-,  f  of  tl.e  richness  oi  the  country,  and  of 

the  quantity  of  gold  with  which  it  was  reputed  to  ab<  un  I,  the  iti- 
abi  med  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  telling  us  that  tins 

believed  it  was  all  sent  to  England;  adding  that  their  town  ought 
now  to  be  tensed  Villa  Pobre  instead  of  Villa  Rica.' 

bt  miles  beyond  VUla  Rica  is  Cidade  de  iV  .veil  built 

town,  containing  from  six  to  .seven  thousand  inhabitants.     It  is  a 

jishop's  see,  and  has  a  college  for  the  I  ol         ith  for  the 

Between  this  and  Tejuco  a  number  of  villages  occur, 

nost  of  them  in  a  state  of  great  poverty  and  wretchedness.     Since 

tlure  of  the  mine-, '  the  people  are  degraded,'  gays  Mr.  M 
to  tbe  lowest  stage  of  inactive  apathy,  looking  as  if  they  were  the 
•f  their  progeuitors  haunting  the  ruins  of  their   dq 
wealth.1 

At  Villa  dt  Principe,  which  commas  about  fivs  thousand  inha- 
bitants, is  a  mintmastcr,  to  whom  all  the  gold  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  brought  for  permutation.  This  town  is  situated  in  a 
tine  open  country  bordering  on  the  diamond  district*  I  lie  few  in- 
habitants who  were  seen,  looked,  however,  still  more  wi  etched,  if 

possible,  than  those  of  the  golden  districts. 

If  indeed  we  could  entertain  me  least  doubt  of  ii  tagea 

which  agriculture  possesses  over  the  mining  trade,  Mr.  M  awe's 
account  Of*  the  state  of  sOTiety  in  Minaa  .'.on  Id   have   com- 

pletely satisfied  us.  Their  wicker- woik  hovels,  the  possession  of 
which  is  often  d  iy  the  bogSj  the  tilth  and  xtiin.li  within 

and  without;  the  miserable  furniture,  and  ragged  doming,  suffi- 
ciently bespeak  tbfl  pi-verty  and  wretchedness  Of  the  latter  clsst 

i  Their  poverty  however  is  of  their  own  seeking.  Too 
ignorant  to  estimate  the  advantages  of  tilling  a'soil  naturally  fertile, 
under  a  climate  highly  favourable  for  almost  every  product  that  the 
earth  cm  beir  chief  ambition  is  to  purchase  I  negro  or  two, 

whom  they  either  employ  to  scratch  for  Bold,  or  let  Dot  to  govern- 
ment to  wash  the  earth  for  diamonds.     All  mining  is  a  lottery,  with 
additional  temptation,  that  the  great  prize  is  always  supposed 
to  be  in  the  wheel. 

Two  or  three  exceptions  only  occurred  to  this  genera]  state  of 

A  A  3  penui  \ ; 
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penury;  bur  thee  were  sufficient  to  shew  what  comforts  a  small 
degree  of  industry  was  capable  of  procuring.  Father  Thomas,  nil 
active  and  intelligent  man,  had  Commenced  the  cultivation  of  l 
spot  of  land,  with  one  negro  slate,  and  a  stipend,  as  a  clergyman, 
of  seven  or  eight  pounds  a  year.  Mis  house  had  four  rooms  with 
boarded  floors,  his  garden  was  well  stocked  with  coffee  trees,  hit 
fields  loaded  with  Indian  corn;  he  had  a  good  milch  cow,  a  mule, 
and  a  number  of  hogst  All  this  had  been  effected  in  loss  than  four 
years:  but  he  had  steadily  pursued  his  course  ;  the  ami  surra  James 
■ad  neithei  tempted  his  avarice  nor  perverted  his  understaudr-ig. 

After -a 'month's  journey,  Mr.  Mawe  reached  Tejueo,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  diamond  district.  It  is  situated  in  Ihe  midst  of  sterility, 
ami  a  great  portion  of  its  inhabitants,  in  number  about  six  thou- 
sand, bore  toe  usual  marks  of  penury  and  wret  the 

place  was  considered  in  a  flourishing  state,  and  the  shops  were  wrli 
stocked  with  English  cloth,  baizes,  hams,  cheese,  butter,  and  por- 
ter, all  brought  on  mules  from  Bahill  or  Uio  do  .Janeiro,  from  the 
first  of  which  it  \s  distant,  in  a  straight  line,  about  500,  and  from 
tbe  latter  400,  n  rdmg  to  Arrowsmith's  map,  but  proba- 

bly twice  the  distance  by  the  zigzag  route  of  the  mountains!  On 
mis  point  indeed  we  are  left  entire1  m,  as  Mr.  M 

has  not  a  scale  of  any  sort  to  the  meagre 

map,  as  he  calls  it,  of  his  route.  He  tells  us,  however,  that 
province  of  MitiasGeraea  i^  from  six  to  seven  hundred  miles  from 
north  to  south,  ami  about  the  same  extent  from  east  to  wot:  that 
it  contains  ■  population  of  360,000  p<  rsons,  200,000  of  which  are 
negroes,  or  of  negro  origin.  The  number  of  native  Indians  is 
not  at  all  known  ;  hi  r  mix  with  the  c  DOT  give  tfc 

any  disturbance,     Indeed  the  bs  to  be  bo  well  guarded  by 

those  military  posts  <  tei  houses,  where  all  passengers  un- 

dergo a  strict  examination,  and  tbe  count]  uupietrly  scoured 

by  a  corps  of  w  ell  mounted  cacadorcs,  trial  it  is  more  than  proba- 
ble  the   poor  tm  0  tlie  nionntams.      Mr. 
-Mawe  seldom  mentions  them  under  any  other  designation  than  that 
of  the  sfitbropopl 

Mr.  Mawe  is  vefy copious  and  very  dull  in  his  repeated  descrip- 
tion of  the  situation  of  those  sources  of  Brazilian  wietcbedoi 
gold  and  diamonds ;  and  of  tha  process  of  freeing  them  from  the 
dross  in  which  tiny  are  enveloped-:  <>m  account  of  them  shall  be 
brief.  In  no  part  of  Brazil  does  gold  appear  to  have  been  dis- 
covered in  veins.  p\,r  the  most  part  it  a  found  in  «a  stratum 
Composed  of  rounded  pebbles  and  gravel,  bound  together  by  Midi 
of  iron,  and  forming  a  mass  not  unlikethat  which  is  called  pudding- 
stone:  and  known  to  the  natives  by  the  name  of  SO. 

Various  means  are  employed  for  washing  away  the  earthy  mai- 
ler 
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tor  of  the  cascalhao  after  it  has  been  broken  into  small  fragments; 
generally,  however*  a  stream  of  water  is  turned  upon  it.  Wfc 
all  the  earth  is  removed,  the  deposit  is  put  into  funnel-ibaped  ba- 
sons of  woedj  called  j  where  it  undergoes  another  wash- 
ing; when,  by  a  dexterous  movement  of  the  vessel,  the  particles  of 
gold  arc  separated,  and  made  to  adhere  to  the  sides  and  bottoms  of 
the  gamella.  Some  of  these  particles  a  nioule,  others 
equal  to  a  common  sized  pea,  and  much  larger  masses  are  oc- 
casionally round.  la  this  state  it  is  carried  to  me  Dearest  permu- 
tation office,  where  it  is  weighed  and  a  fifth  pan  taken  out  for  'be 
prince.  The  remainder  b  then  smelted  bv  fusion  with  muriate  of 
mercury,  cast  into  iii^ots,-assayed,  and  stamped  according  to  its  in- 
trinsic value,  when  it  has  the  same  current  circulation  as  specie. 
The  royal  fifth,  at  OOfl  period,  is  stated  by  Mr.  Mawe  to  have  ex- 
ceeded one  million  sterling  a  year;  this  we  wholly  discredit,  and 
doubt  whether  ;:t  present  it  reaches  one  tenth  of  that  sum. 

The  principal  of  the  diamond  works  is  at  a  place  called  Man- 
dango,  on  the  river  Jigitonhonha,  in  the  district  of  Sena  do  Frio. 
Formerly*  they  were  farmed  out,  but,  for  many  years  back,  th< 
tablishment  has  been  entirely  in  the  hands  of  government.  The 
produce  was  mostly  sent  to  Holland,  where  the  stones  were  cut  and 
set;  but  of  late  they  have  found  their  way  to  the  London  market. 
Mr.  Mawe  says  that  the  establishment  is  still  in  debt  to  foreigner* 
for  considerable  mums  advanced  hy  them  on  security  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  mines.  We  happen  to  know,  indeed,  and  it  is  a  curi- 
ous fact,  that  a  single  house  in  London  raised  a  loan  of  one  million 
sterling  for  the  service  of  Portugal,  aud  look  in  pledge  the  produce 
of  the  mines  of  Serra  do  Frio. 

The  cascalhao  which  contains  the  diamond,  is  nearly  of  the  same 
composition  as  that  in  which  the  gold  is  found,  Hut  is  generally 
met  widi  under  the  beds  of  rivers.  Caissons  are  constructed,  and 
chain-pumps,  worked  by  b  water-wheel,  made  use  of  to  draw  oft' 
the  water,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  digging  for  the  cascalhao,  which 
'■ought  together  into  a  large  heap;  over  which  ashed  is  built. 
Here  it  is  washed  in  long  troughs  through  which  a  stream  of  water 
is  made  to  pass. 

'  On  the  heap  of  cascalhao,  at  equal  d  I  three  high 

chairs  (without  hacks)  for  the   officti  iter  'hey  i 

seated  the  negroes  Anter  the  troughs,  each  provided  with  a  rake  of  a 
peculiar  form  and  short  bandit.-,    with   which  he  rakes  into  the  tic 
about  titty  or  eighty  pounds   weight   of  pascalhao.     The  water   I, 
tluii  let  upon  it,  the  cascalhao  is  spread  abroad  and  continually  rakrd 
up  to  t!  trough  so  as  to  be  kept  in  constant    moti-m. 

This  operation  is  perfott&ed  for  the  space  ofa  quath  -m  ;  the 

water  then  begins  to  run  clearer-,    naving  washed  the  earthy  particles. 

A  a  4  away. 
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away»tbe  ke  matter  is  raked  up  to  the  end  of  the  trough;  after 

the  current  Qowi  sway  quite  clear  ihe  largest  ^tmx-s  arc-  thrown 
and  afterward-  theu  the  whole  is  examined  with 

great  caw  When  a  dc  i  one  he  immediately 

stfthda  up  ,,ii,  then  extends  them,   hoi 

pem  between    I  ii  (i  re-fingei  and  thumb;  an  overseer  ie<  irora 

him  and  i  from  the  center  of 

ah«t  siructura  batf  mil  ol  water.     In  this  \e->ei  .11  the  diamonds  found 
in  the  count  of  tin-  dav  are  placed,  and  at  the  clos»  »ork  are 

taken  out  and  deli  e  principal  offii  ,.  r  they   1 

been  weighed,  ulars  in  a  book  \-<\^  for  thai  pi 

1  When 
an  octavo  (17$  c;i  mony  takes  place ;  he  is  crowned  witti 

«  wreath  and  carried  in  procession  t"  tristrator,  ■ 

gives  him  tit  owner  tor  it.     lie  also  i> 

tent  of  pew  clothes  and  is  permitted  to  w<rk  on  his  own  account. 
Winn  ::  -f   m  "i  eight  or  i c- n  r;irsus  is  found  ihe  negro  receives  two 
new  shirts,  a  complete  new  suit  with  a  hat  and  a  handsome  knife.      For 
smaller  stones  ol  trivial  amount  proportionate  premiums  an 
During  mj  I    |ucu  a  stone  of  l6|   carats  was  found:  i: 

pleasing  to  see  the  anxious  desire  manifested  by  the  officers  that  it 
mign  d  entitle  ihe  poor  neg  dam,  and 

n  on    being    Uylivered    and  weighed  it    proved  only  *  carat  sho:' 

the  requisite  \"  ight,  nil  seemed  t<>  sympathise  in  his  disappointment.' 
Mr.  Mawe  informs  us  that  the  average  quantity  of  diamonds  an- 
nually obtained  may  be  estimated  at  from  20  to  24,000  carat?, 
which  are  sent  under  a  military  escort  to  Rio  dc  Janeiro.  'J  ! 
are  mostly  small;  wry  few  reach  to  20  carats.  One  stone,  how- 
ever, was  found  a  few  )cnr9  SCO  in  the  bed  of  a  rivulet,  by  three 
banished  criminals,  which  weighed  nearly  an  ounce.  It  is  how  in 
tk  n  of  tlu;  Prince  Regent,  whose  collection  is  stated  to 

be  unequalled  in  number,  size,  and  quality;  and  to 
the  lowest  estimation,  three  millions)  Of  what  incalculable 

b'  Befit  mi'jbt  these  baubles  be  prt  dqctive,  by  ein  b  p»»t  of 

their  value  in  opening   i  n  ad;,  and  convenient  communication  be- 
to.,  n   i  I  |«M". Jul-  in  the  interior,  and  between  each  of 
them  and  the  D-ports!  > 
Mr.  Mawe's  kni.e, led;                     -    and  mineral             -  not 
appear  to  be  very  profound  ;  and  of  the  other  departments  of  natural 
history  !.'•  is  obviQuslj  ignorant     We  gain  but  little  ioibrrosti 
and  that  little  is  not  Correct,  I  .  r<  adinfl  of  lions  and  iiyers  wi?. 
strictly  speaLiiig,  neither  tfa    o         >r  the  other  exisi               ails  that 
lay  egg?  as  hir^e  an  those  of  a  sparrow, — of'  -li<  IN  ><\   me  nmrex 
genus,  which  produce  that  beautiful  crimson  d\t  so  w                the 
:  nts,"  —  and  of  u  '  singular  bred  of  cocks,  that  emu  %•  i 

nine  their  last  note  tor  a  minute  or  htO, '      Wo  '     01    ill  Of 
il\  have  I  r  as  much  botanical  hi 

■nation 
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mation  as  would  enable  us  to  B  the  plant  which  produces 

the  cara,  4a  hulhoii.s  toot  equal  to  the.  best  potatOe,  ami  ev<  :i 
more  farinaceous,  vhieh  gTOWa  to  live  indies  in  ilianx  N  r,  and  af- 
fords  excellent  food  either  hoiied  or  roasted-'  We  Can  discovel  that 
the  'lapwing  v.illi  red  horns  on  each  pinion,'  is  either  the  spur- 
i  Inn,  or  the  |  Bninga:  and  thai  lite  '  pig 

<>*  the  woods'  is  the  StM  TtriaxAut  (lotto  cmlifero,  of  the 
\,/(ur/r,  but  we  rannot  even  gtiets  at  the'  palm  tree  whose  fibres 
rival  silk  both  in  'length.' 

His  observation!  oil  the  commerce  of  Brazil  arc  in  better  : 
because  here  he  understands  his  subject.  He  completely  devclopcs 
the  causes  of  those  lamentable  consequences  which  immediately 
followed  the  opening  of  the  South  American  ports  to  the  trade  of 
Great  Britain,  and  paints,  in  strong  Colours,  the  absurd  and  ex- 
travagant speculations  of  our  countrymen.  We  shall  conclude  this 
article  with  an  extract  from  tins  part  of  Mr.  Mawe's  book,  evert/ 
wi/iil  of  which  we  believe  to  be  perfectly  just;  in  the  hope  that 
what  he  states  may  op<  rate  Bfl  B  warning,  and  tend  to  allay  those 
sanguine  »  \p.<  t. lions  to  which  the  more  than  probable  Opening  of 
the  Last-India  trade  has  already  given  rise,  and  which  threaten  to 
be  far  note  fatal  in  ibeii -result  than  those  of  South  America. 

*  OWing  to  the  incredible  c<  ■  i}e  among  our  mer- 

chants, who  should  send  most  shim  tid  cargoes  to  a  country  whose  ci- 
vilised population,  exclusive  of  staves,  does  not  exceed  Bight  hundred 
thousand  so-ulSj  it  is  natural  to  suppose  lliat  the  market  would  be  al- 
most iii1-  rbtocked.  So  great  and  so  unexpected  mu  the  in- 
t'.ux  of  ELnglish  manufactures  ipto  GLio  de  Janeiro,  within  ■  few  days 
after  the  arrival  of  the  prince,  that  the  rent  of  boniest?  put  them  into 
mie  cBormously  dear.  The  buy  was  covered  with  ships,  and  the 
CusforA-houae SOOH  overflow  la:  even  salt,  casks  of  iron- 
monger? and  nails,  .  cheese,  natt,  bottled  and  barrelled  por- 
ter, &c.  wen  i,  net  only  to  the  sun  and  rain,  but  I 
depredation.  The  ra  the  interior,  thought 
thai  these  goods  were  placed  there  for  their  benefit,  and  extolled  the 
goodness  and  generosity  of  the  English,  who  strewed  the  beach  to  a 
il  extent  With  articles  for  which  their  own  countrymen  had  hereto- 

ch'araed  them  such  high  prices.  In  the  course  of  several  weeks 
thfl  bfeach  began  to  assume  a  less  crowded  appearance,  some  few  of 
the  goods  were  taJce'n  ■■  rlenca  of  their  re  re- 

moved,  but  to  what  place,  or   by  whom,  there  was  no  way  of  ascer- 

i« ;  and  a  very  great  proportion  was  sold  at  the  Custom-house, for 
the  i  -hr  iinilrmnlirs.     'Y\.  id, 

(and  cen  irving  o{  the  n  .)  afh^vrards  ope- 

rated as  a  very  serious  injury  to  the  regular  sale  of  articles ;   for,  as  the 
market  was  so  overstocked,  seal  would  ofter  money  for 

poods,  except  at  the  Custom  boss  ■  isles.     As  eiation  conti- 

nued, numberless  packages  were  there  exposed  for  sale,  in  part  dama- 
ged, 
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ged,  or  apparently  so.     Indeed  little  more  than  the  mark  of  a  cord  on 
the  rticle,  or  a  corner  discoloured  in  a  pack 

I  a  sufficient  pretext  for  presuming  and  pronoun 
the  whulc  to  bl  I.     By   means  of  this   sentence,  so  easily  ob- 

tain.*.I,  great  quantities  "*  e  brought  to  the  hammer  in  the 

Cum  n  houses,  under  every  disadvantage;   thus  the  owners 

recovered  the  amount  insured  for,  and  the  insurers  lost  the  difference 
between  that  sum  ufc  I  '  they  were  sold  at,  with  the  e.xpences. 

Many  of  the  uinh  ill,  no  doubt,  retain  a  lasting  remembrance 

of  the  sales  which  took  place  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  other  parts  of 
South  America,  for  their  bet.  ■ 

1  To  th<  CM  occasioned  by  an  overstocked  market, 

maybe  added  another,  which  originated  in  the  ignorance  of  many  i 
sons  who  sent  out  articles,  to  a  considerable  amount,  not  at  all  suited 
to  the  country :  one  speculator,  of  wonderful  foresight,  seut  large  in- 
voices of  stays  fur  ladies,  who  never  heard  of  such  armour;  another 
sent  skates  for.  the  use  of  a  people  who  arc  totally  uninformed  that 
water  can  become  ice  ;•  a  third  sent  out  a  considerable  assortment  of 
the  most  elegant  coffin-furniture,  not  knowing  that  coffins  are  never 
nscd  by  the  Brazilians.  In  a  few  months,  more  Manchest- 
arrived  than  had  been  consumed  in  the  course  of  tweuty  years  pre- 
ceding.' 

Equally  indiscreet  and  ill-judged,  it  appears,  were  the  specula- 
tions in  Brazilian  produce.  Any  kind  of  sebaceous  matter  was 
greedily  purchased  for  tallow ;  aud  hides  eaten  by  the  grub  met 
with  a  ready  market. 

'  The  folly  of  speculation  did  not  stop  here ;  precious  stones  ap- 
peared to  offer  the  most  abundant  source  of  riches ;  tourmalines  were 
sold  for  emeralds,  crystals  for  topazes,  and  both  common  stones  and 
vineous  paste  bonghl  for  diamonds  to  Iderable  amount.     False 

diamonds  were  weighed  with  scrupulousness,  and  bought  with  avid 
to  sell   by  the  rules   Stated    by  ^<  Brass  pans  purchased  of  the 

English  were  filed,  and  mixed  with  gold  dust,  and   Ums,  by  a  simple 
contrivance,  some  of  our  countrymen  repurchased  at  three  or  i 

cus  per  ounce,  the  f  very  article  which   they  had    before  sold  at 
2s.  66.  per  pound.' 

It  appears, 'moreover,  that  the  gentlemen  consignees  had  no 
of  doing  business  except  in  the  large  May  ;  they  purchased  or  hired 
country  scats ;  they  kept  their  horses  and  carnages,  and  lived  in 
great  style ;  they  formed  delicate  connections,  too,  in  consequence 
of  which  females  of  the  moat  obscure  classes  appeared  in  the 
treme  of  English  fashion. 

Of  the  six  miserable  prints  bound  up  with  the  book, 
only  observe,  that  they   are   neither  calculated  to  embellish  nor 
illustrate. 

•  We  rmvc-h'-n  Mbraed  tiul  '  >"  -pood  p<*i>[»le  of  Rirruii>£ltaai  cent  Oul  60  loua  of 
•fcaHt  and  vatod    |  m. 

Art. 
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Par  J.  C.  L.  Simomie  Shmortdi,   De.s  Ai  i   Itaiienne,  de 

W  ilnrt,  de  Cagliari,  des  Gtorgohli,  de  Geneve,  &c.     8  To 
Paris.   180y.  » 

r|^IIE  histories  of  ancient  Greece,  and  of  Italy  during  tlie  middle 
■*■  many  points  of  analogy,  which  cannot  escape 

the  attention  of  one  who  is  in  die  slightest  degree  cpnvci 
with  both.  Tliis  resemblance  is  by  uo  means  confined  to  thv 
general  political  Bapect  nf  die  two  countries,  divided  into  many 
pettj  states,  loom  free,  others  m  subjection  to  self-er< 
and  alternately  swayed  by  one  of  two  great  contending  foctM>OB{ 
nor  is  it  to  be  traced  only  in  the  governing  principles,  and  CODdlb  t 
of  those  factions   thcmseUcs,   which,   althongl  BlHIgiu   very 

different  source*,  pn  >  assume  b  remarkable  affinity  of 

character.    Tlie  analogy  will  equally  appear  in  die  moral  characters 

ami  physical  energies  of  the  respective  people,  in  their  habits  and 

•  'us,  their  genius,  and  language.     Even  in  their  degraded  i 

an,  both  nations  preserve  dm.se  striking  characteristics  which 

seem,  as  it  wne,  to  identify  them  in  all  ages.      The  bunie  brilliancy 

of  imagination;  die  same  hasttlj-exciteq,  and  soon-r.viingui.shcd, 

sensibility ;  the  name  innate  ta.sle  for  the  arts  j  the  same  tun 

trollabie   propensity   to    pleasure*;    the   same    fire  01  .mi ; 

the    same   thirst    for    public    a;>phin.se;    the    same   vehemence   of 

still    remarked   as    distinguishing    the   inhabitants  of 

both  countries,   with  this  difference  only,    perhaps,   that   in    Italy, 

where  the  national   doba-eineut  has  neither   I  IT  60 

abject)  mote  of  what  is  wrina  I  teas  qualities  bai  bean  n- 

ih  a  less  preponderating  mixture  of  evil. 
The  political  lance  will  bear  a  yet  closer  inspection; 

neither  would   it  be  an  uninV.ructive  task  to  compare  the  constitu- 
tion, character  and  \  ea  of  the  several  Italian  states  with 
lltlilB< of  their  res  i.m  history.     The  cold 
and  austere  aristocracy  *>i  V.  ni«. ,  with  her  selfish  system  of  terrj- 
fbrial  aggrandisement,   her  views  of  national  supremacy,  and  lit  r 
extensive  foreign  conquests,  will  forcibly  remind  us,  in  almost  • 
\>     eol  lier  history,  of  tlie  country  of  AgesiliUS  and  I 
mFJ                       ,inot  hesitate  for  an  instant  to  i«.  hens 
of  Italy,  with  the  same  genius  and  enthusiasm  loi  ar: I  and  Iclters,  the 
same  popular  lev                                  .  the  same  ardent  attachim 
the  very  cvticnie  of  a  democratic  constitution;  but  wii'i  an  infinite 
iriry  in  tlnit  which  constitutes  the  pride  and  gjton  of  our 
own  nation — constant  zeal  and  activity  in  the  cause  of  national  in- 
dependence over  all  Italy,  ambition  of  an  ascendancy  not  founded 
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in  conquest,  but  in  character  and  reputation,  and  a  generous  self- 
devotemeut  whenever  called  uj>on  to  oppose  the  designs  of  tyran- 
nical aggrandisement,  without  that  cold  calculation  of  means  which 
tends  to  paralyse  the  most  formidable,  efforts,  and  render  use- 
lie  most  efficient  resoin 

If,  indeed,  at  any  period  in  the  revolutions  of  human  affairs,  the 
study  of  history  is  valuable  beyond  the  mere  purpose  of  gralif) 
an  idle,  though  agreeable,  curiosity,  it  must  beacknov 
sunt  the  present  momrnt,  when  we  greatly  in  need  of  all 

those  resources  that  are  to  be  derived  from  the  example  "f  past 
ages  tor  our  safe  conduct  through  eirctl  «>f  unparalleled 

danger  and  difficulty.      In  this  view,  the  history  of  Florence  | 

its  more  objects  of  importance  than  that  of  afmoct  any  ott 
nation—  i,  not  the  history  of  Florence  under  the  Medics, 

still  less  under  the  sovereigns  of  tin;  Bouse  of  Lorpaiue,  but  the 
history  of  Florence  during  the  a<res  of  her  real  grc 
active,   and  independent,   the    protectress  of  Italian  liberty,   the 
maintainer  of  her  political  balance,  the  fostering  inventress  of  J 
and  science,   the   patroness   of  original   genius.     Those  who  have 
formed  their  opinions  of  political  importance,  on  extent  of  C 
quest  and  possessions,  on  the  magnificence  of  monarchy*  or  the 
apparent  riches  of  an  empire,  will  hardly  conceive  how  a  compari- 
son between  the  present  situation  of  our  own  country  and  that  of 
an  Italian  city,  the  mistress  of  a  dominion  twenty  or  thirty 
in   extent,  can  reflect  upon  die  former  any  motives  for  pride  or 
self-congratulation.     Yet  this  may  be  easily  imagined  by  others 
who  have,  more  philosophically)  considered  that  in  a  small  society 
every  individual  is  of  importance,  whereas  in  ane  '.me,  we 

contemplate  the  operations  of  bodies  of  men,  uot  of  particular 
persons,  and  lose  the  nice  discrimination  of  character,  and  impres- 
sions of  a  more  general  nature. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  certainly  owing  to  that  false  estimate  of  the 
real  use  of  history  which  naturally  springs  from  false  notions 
of  political  greatness,  that  the  history  Of  Italy,  during  the.  middle 
ages,  has  been  so  much  neglected.  The  history  of  Italy  is  not 
like  that  of  France,  or  England,  or  Spain,  the  detail  of  the  0] 
alions  of  a  nation  under  the  command  of  a  sovereign,  or  even 
leagued  together  in  the  union  of  a  republic.  Contemplated  in  this 
erroneous  vi<  w,  it  pn  ..tils  a  most  heterogeneous  spectacle,  utterly 
devoid  of  that  principle  of  unity  which  can  alone  direct  Of  BQpp 
the  reader's  attention  through  the  reudutious  of  agea.  According 
to  the  image  employed  by  the  author  before  us,  at  first  sight  we 
behold  nothing  bat  the  picture  of  a  large  ants'  nest,  which  baa 

been  recently  disturbed.     '  All  the  individuals  seem  animated 
a   perpetual  and  rapid   motion;  they  are  agitated  by  passioos  of 

w  hick 
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which  we  known  riothin»  ;   ihoj  I  id  jostle  each  other;   they 

ri^lit,  they  retreat:  the  eye  cannot  follow  tlu-in,  nor  sopai ;il*?  one 
front   the  Other.1      But    if  wc  take   a   more  I  ;ic  survey  of 

this  confused  mass,  and  read,  not  the  history  of  Italy,  but  that  of 
the  different  Italian  lepublio,  a  far  more  m^tiuctr. e  scene  pre- 
sents itself.  We  cavnOt  discuss  this  subject  so  justly  as  in  the 
words  of  M.  Sismondi — 

*  Mais  l'histoire   pan  in  i  In'  re,  I*histofre    dftahiw   de   chaque  vill« 
(PIralic,  vif-nt  artat  ber  ilea  noma  a  chucun  d  die 

nous  rcvele   i  v,   !••  motif  perticulier  qui 

!ur. ,.':i-  die  develops*    i  i   v,  uea  penasts  pro- 

fondes*  dee  objet!  tin  lie  ces  troupes  que  noire  pre- 

miere vw  avail  jugrs  Plus  uuus  les  atudioos  •  i  plus  nous 

nons,  qu,'en  politique,  il  n'y  a  j<uiut  de  grandeur  relative,  et 
que  toutes  les  foia  qu'on   dispute  de  la  liberte  et  de  la  souvrainete, 
*oit  duns  no  village,  soil  dans  lcmnire  «lu  munde,  lei  interets  -semi 
. ->i  r  les  |'ii  -ties  plus  nobles  que  lectrur 

sin  puixse  admettre;  les  I  dei  s  mimes  stisti ,  ei  I'dlude'  de 

rhotnme  estaussi  ci  gitntiou  on  icit£ 

del  DBSsiom,  cette  importance  de  rhaque  imlividu,  out  fait  de  llustoke 
de  l'ltalie  uue  source  inquiisable  d'hifctruetion  pour  leserudits.'  Tom 
iv.  p.  210. 

The  truth  of  these  observations  is  i  by  the  diversity  be- 

tween the  local  historians  of  Italy  and  tho.se  of  other  countries. 
Among  ourselves,  the  study  of  what  we  call  county  history  \a,  com- 
paratively, of  very  late  date,  and,  when  carried  to  its  present  extent, 
affords  few  objects  of  interest  to  :mv  but  professed  antiquarians  • 

while  in  Italy,  every  city  teems  with  annalists,  and,  in  the  words  Of 

our  author,  'each  oi  them  i*  more  interesting  and  valuable,  in  pro- 
portion  as  his  work  is  more  voluminous  and  abounding  in  detail.' 
In  whatever  degree  we  may  attribute  tins  superabundance  of  his- 
torical writers  to  that  spini  of  local  attachment  which  is  always 
found  moat  active  isj  petty  itttl  under  independent  govern- 

ats,  it  cannot  but  be  presumed  that  ihey  would  hardly  have 
received  sufficient  encouragement  for  their  labours,  unless  those 
labours  had  been  found  capable  of  exciting  an  interest  beyond  their 
own  narrow  limits.  If  history  were  Of  importance  only  as  it  af- 
fords gratification  to  national  pride,  or  as  it  reflects  the  images 
of  gn  it  and  wonderful  events  by  which  the  condition  of  the  whole 

world  may  be  affected,  then  indeed  would  these  annalists  of  sixty- 

r  ant-hills  have  expended  then  time  arid  labour  to  very  little 

purpose;    and    they    would   have    fallen   into    oblivion    from    the 
moment  that  their  several  communities  became  lost  in  the  gen 
lizjttg  influence  of  an  extensive  monarchy.     But,  if  there  be  any 
justice  in  our  reasoning,  these  neglected  historians  an   not  onl_ 
capable  of  affording  some  degree  of  interest  to  the  world  at  lai^e, 

but 
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but  :m  interest,  in  many  respects,  more  powerful,  more  personally 
applicable,  than  |hose  \\!im  have  described  the  progress  oi  great  na- 
Btld  the  resolutions  tit' empires. 

wrong  in  considering  the  history  of  the  Italian  Re- 
lies  as   unimportant   in  respect   to   the   subject  Of  it,   we  >hal] 
widely   in  supposing   their  awnalisis  to  We  deserving 
oi  neglect.    The  troth  i>,  that  as  in  Italy  ilu?  study  of  hist 

n  more  genecally  cultivated  and  more  wi  than  in 

any  other  country  ut"  Europe.  80  her  early  historians  arc  far  m 

;  in  their  style,  and  instructive  in  their  reflectionsi 
than    we,  who  despise    the  uioukish   chroniclers   of    France  and 

Englaadi  are  likely  to  imagine*  The  language  of  Ricordano 
Maiespmi,  ihe  earnest  historian  of  Florence*  who  adopted  the  //«- 
gua  i  is  still  considered  as  a  model  of  purity,  though  \- 

man  five  hundred  years  old.     Froissart's  Chronicle  v. 
a  century  later;  but,  superior  as   that  writer  is  to  the  historians 
our  antry/j  how  rude  do  his  style  and  manner  appear  when 

compared  with  the  Florentine  annalist!  How  much  lower  does  he 
sink  in  the  scale  of  historical  merit  when  opposed  to  the  three  V  ii- 
lanis,  +  the  youngest  of  whom  preceded  him  by  many  years !  Frois- 
SBft  mtarestfl  m  by  the  faithful  picture  which  he  undesignedly 
pteaontfl  to  our  view  of  the  maimers  and  customs  of  an  age  cer- 
tainly, on  many  account-,  interesting.  But  in  the  old  Florentine 
historian.-.,  besides  this  view  of  the  character  of  the  timet 
racter  as  distinct  from  that  which  we  have  dwelt  upon  with  so 
moch  pleasure  in  the  pages  of  Froissart,  as  both  are  from  die  pre- 
sent state  of  manners  among  the  principal  nations  of  Europe,) 
we  an  acquaintance  wi'.h  the  principles  of  govemnu 

t  into  the  human  mind,  little  to  be  expected  from  the 
writers   of  BH  'ieh   we   are   pleased  to    denominate   barba- 

rous.    We  shall  notice  one  particular,  though  of  less  importai 
than  many  others,   because   we   are  not   aware   that  it  i 
attracted  observation  before.      A  taste  for  what  we  call   the  pietu- 
resquc  in  nature  has  always  appeared  to  us  to  be  the  concomiti 
of  a  very  superior  degree  of  cultivation.     We  rarely,  if  et 
with  anything  reM  moling  it  among  tlie  poets  and  historians  of  the 

•  N«plr»  has  the  tumour  ol  producing  the  first  historian  who  compnvd  "m  itir  Un- 

guagc  at  hn  nunnlrv  ;  Hatteo  SpineUi  Ji  Gioi  »c  work  cvuvs  «!• 

bfttUC  of  Taglinrnx/.o  iu  I  lie  mi  lcriuiuut«s  iu  12D1,  but  it 

nephew  GUcchettoto  1886. 

T   OioTtlliii   Vil  oil'  by  the  dreidful  ptacur  of  1:*1R.     Hi*  luothcr, 

Walitu,  continued  bis  workj  jukI  U  i>  liomUr enough  Uttl  the  recurrence  ul  u  :iiuilur 

..!..',  pm  .    |m  i  i  boon  also,      I  -<pp» 

It 
v* ill  I  rcdi  ihiil  the  Cbrouiol*  of  1'ruiwrt  ttiuiiiutc*  with  the  commencement 

wi  «hc  hlteemhcei 

middle 
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middle  ages  with  whom  we  are  most  familiar.  Our  annalists  are 
loud  in  the  praises  of  those  districts,  whieh  yielded  the  in-.-t  plen- 
tiful harvests.     Our  ecclesiastics  (in  those  days  the-  most  ret 

class  of  society)  fixed  OD  .similar  spots  lor   their   habitation.      '  W 

minstrels  celebrate  the  richness  ami  verdure  of  (he  springs  the  joy- 
ous singing  <>l"  birds,  the  pleasant  orchards  and  gardens,  and  viue- 
yauls,  but  never  introduce  woods  tod  mount  ins,  but 

tor  the  lakeof  inspiring  terror.  1'roissarl,  f/bo  WIS  B  pod  as  v.ill 
as  an  historian,  upon  whose  Blind  everything  that  he  saw  made  a 
\ivid  impression,  and  whose  pictures  are  therefore  faithful  copies 
of  natural  objects,  often  teems  to  be  transported  with  the  beauty  of 
a  line  Summer's  day,  when  the  sun  sparkles  upon  the  arms  of  Ins 
kuights  gallantly  accoutred  for  the  lists  or  me  battle,  when  the 
earth  is  green  under  their  feet,  and  the  sky  blue  and  clear  over 
their  heads.  Hut,  to  view  the  scenes  of  nature  with  the  eye  of 
a  painter  is  a  gift  exclusively  appropriated  to  more  civilized  times 
and  people.  This  gift  the  Italians  of  the  thirteenth  century  had 
already  attained.  Dante,  in  several  parts  of  his  extraordinary 
poem,  employs  it  with  great  y  Nor  is  it  to  be 

discovered  only  in  works  of  imagination.  In  the  Cionica  del 
Morclli,  a  short  bis!  mat  of  Rieordano  and  Giac* 

chetto  Malespini,  which  happens  to  be  lying  before  I  i  id  a 

descriptii  d  ••'  >  certain  spot  in  the  delightn  of  Tu&q 

in  which,  if  we  substituted  the  terms  '  picturesque'  and  '  beautiful' 
in  the  room  of  those  which  are  evidently  their  corrcllatives,  '  scl- 
vatico'  and  '  dimestico',  we  might  suppose  ourselves  to  be  accom- 
panying Price  and  Gilpin  through  the  btricate  aud  romantic 
passes  of  die  Appeniues.  For  the  sake  of  confirming  our  own  pb- 
ations  and  of  presenting  our  readers  with  a  specimen  of  that 
purity  to  which  the  Italian  language  had  *  attained,  we  subj 
the  ent'ne  passage.    The  author  has  been  painting  in  rerj 

perhaps  Battering,  colours  the  manners,  customs,  aud  persons  of 
the  inhabitant?  of  his  native  \ alley  of  Mugellu.  He  tltus  proceeds 
to  delineate  the  principal  features  of  the  country  itself. 

•  Appresso  vedrai  il  paese,  in  quanto  al  terreno,  tanto  vago,  e  piace- 
vole  con  tutti  i  ililetii,  che  lapraj  doresndare;  t:  prima,  egli  i 
eel  mezzo  d'un   bcllJssimo  piano  dimestico,  adoriio  di  fiuiu   belli  e  di- 
Ifittevolii  luiio  hivurato,  e  omato  come  tin  filBldilto:  appresso  vimIi  pel 
messo  mi  corrente  fiuraicelto  tutto  dilettevole,  e  pi 6  altri  vivai,  e  ri 
li,    i  quali  con   diletto  discendon-  bi    DAOnU,  da'  nuali    il  :l 

piano  e  accompagnato  d'intorno,   come  Ul  ■■>  si- 

ttiati  di  piagy  i  alt;  al  muntaie  ;  limjle  vTia  de'  grandi,  alii,  e 


•  The  date  of  the  '  Cronicn  di  Morrlli'  ii  Inter  indeed  than  that  of  the  Uttftftes  «*c 
Ij*tc  bafcrs  spoken  of,  but  ?c/y  little  sub*e<j'ic-i.r  ty  the  lime  i»iTroU«art. 

nondime&Q 
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dimeno  dtleltevoli, e  tengono  parte  di  salvatlco  e  parti  di  dimestico; 

ffi  iic  $ak tit ic hi.  no  dun  ma  tm  Cvno,  t  Vwtro, 

Intontov  tichi  ben  I 

frottif  e  di  beUiasiine  vigoe,  a  ntalto  d'acqua 

viva.     J)i  jiiOi,  fin'  poggi,  vedi  il  salvatico  11,  e  selvi 

Tnolli  castH^ni,  i  quai  rendoito  grande  abundunzii  di  castagne«  «'  «ii  mar- 
roni  i,  e    per  essi  bnschi  u  .a  gran  quaiuila  ' 

comi  ilvatichi,  re.     Pifl  d'appresso  ail' 

abttasiODl   \i   e  gran  quantita.  di  boschetti,  di   be'  quercioli,  e  molti  \c 

SCCOnci  pes  dilettO,   netti  di  sotto,   cioe  il  terreno  ;<  Diodo  di   prato 
d'andarvi  scalaosenza  temere  di  nicntc  cbe  ouendeMe  al  pie.    Apprcno 
.1  grand!  ■eopettini,  e  ginestrati,  dove  usano  lepri  in  rfe< 

1'iii  di  presso  segueate  «  soprudetti,  \ 
grand!  scoperti,  adorni  d'otorifiche  erbe,  8erpillo,8ermollino,  tignami' 

,  le  quai  si  spandono  per  tutto,  e  que-.ru  e 
bea  copioso  di  starne,  di  coturnici,  a  di  lagiani,  quaglie,  e  room  lepri, 
dilettevoie,  e  vara  da  cucciare,  ana  uctcllare,  dd  ■■,  e  pia- 

cere/ — Itforia  riorvntitut  di  Malcspini,  Fior.  17 18»  p-  *'9- 

To  finish  the  picture,  m  many  gothtc  castles  enter  into  the  de- 
scription us  .Mrs.  Madeline  herself  conld  desire;  but  as  these  arc 
delineated  more  with  1  view  to  their  military  than  to  their  pic- 
turesque importance,  we  think  it  unnecessary  to  carry  our  quotation 
la  1  the  1 . 

It  is  now  our  duty  to  attend  somewhat  more  particularly  to  the 
work  itself.  M.  Sismondi  is,  as  the  title-page  imports,  sufficiently 
known  on  the  continent  a*  a  member  of  several  learned  institufjoi 
and,  unless  we  have  mistaken  the  individual,  as  the  author  of  several 
treatises  on  finance  and  political  economy.  He  is  an  inhabitant 
(we  believe,  a  native)  of  Switzerland;  but  he  probably  traces  his 
11  to  the  family  of  Sismondi,  which  lout;  enjoyed  a  distinguish* 
ed  rank  among  the  principal  citizens  of  the  republic  of  Pisa.     Hi-- 

name   sufficiently  US  that  he  is  of  Italian  descent;  and  this 

circumstance  contributes,  jointly  with  an  ardent  love  of  free,  if 
not  of  republican,  principles  of  government,  to  qualify  him  espe- 
cially for  the  historian  of  a  nation  of  which,  however  Ions  his  an- 
ors  may  have  been  separated  from  it,  he  proves  himself  by  his 
■writings  to  he  no  neglectful  or  degenerate  offspring.  Indeed]  the 
quality  which  most  forcibly  characterizes  his  history,  is  the  zeal 
which  it  displays  in  the  eanse  of  national  independence,  the  abhor* 
n-nee  of"  tyranny  and  of  the  lust  of  dominion.  Many  of  the  re- 
flections, with  which  it  13  interspersed,  although  naturally  arising 
from  the  subject,  convey  an  impression  (perhaps  unintentionally) 
of  implied  and  covert  censure  on  the  principles  and  conduct  of 
the  Gallic  emperor.  In  Others,  the  pride  of  Englishmen  will  pro- 
bably induee  mem  to  mtngme  a  designed  compliment  to  our  happy 
constitution  and  to  the  national  spirit  which  has  hitherto  kept  us 

inviolate 
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inviolate  from  the  unhallowed  toocfa  of  the  usurper.  Perhaps 
Buonaparte  himself  may  liavc  formed  similar  conclusions  from  the 
perusal  of  what  is  already  published.  However,  if  it  be  true  (a* 
we  have  been  assured)  that  the  work  is  prohibited  at  Paris,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  that  this  is  on  account  of  any  suspected  al- 
lusion to  prettllt  politics.  The  general  spirit  With  which  it  is 
composed,  is  too  repugnant  to  the  passive  obedience  which  a  tyrant 
demands ;  and  the  continental  press  is  reduced  to  too  abject  a 
servitude  to  admit  of  our  being  surprized,  that  the  new  censors  of 
literature  should  have  fulminated  their  interdict  against  the  farther 
circulation  of  so  dangerous  a  poison. 

Of  the  volumes  before  us,  the  first,  which  is  merely  introduc- 
tory, gives  a  summary  account  of  the  revolutions  of  Italy  from  the 
fall  of  the  western  empire  to  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth 
century  and  the  celebrated  war  of  Como,  the  first  in  which  any  of 
the  Lombard  republics,  in  their  individual  capacity,  were  engaged. 
The  seven  succeeding  volumes  furnish  us  with  the  history  of  the 
Lombard,  Tuscan.  Romanian,  and  maritime  republics,  from  that 
period  to  the  year  14.3'2,  the  era  of  the  military  greatness  of  Sforza, 
and  the  influence  of  Cosmo  de  Medici.  According  to  the  au- 
thor's intention,  the  events  of  another  century  still  remain  to  be 
related;  and  the  history  will  conclude  with  the  capture  of  Florence 
by  the  united  forces  of  the  Pope  and  Emperor  in  1530,  the  epoch, 
as  he  justly  considers  it,  of  the  extinction  of  the  liberties  of  Italy. 

The  authorities  upon  which  M.  Sismondi  has  principally  relied 
as  his  guides  through  the  dark  and  unfrequented  regions  of  the 
history  which  he  has  illustrated,  are,  for  the  most  part,  those  con- 
tained in  Muratori's  collection  of  the  Scriptores  Italici  MediiiEvi, 
a  magnificent  mouument,  which  reflects  no  slight  degree  of  ho- 
nour on  the  nation  by  whom  it  was  raised.  Fully  aware  of  the 
true  value  of  contemporaneous  documents,  our  author  has  col- 
lected his  materials  at  the  source,  and  his  work  therefore  claims 
that  high  portion  of  interest  which  results  from  the  appearance  of 
this  stamp  of  truth  and  authenticity.  There  is  only  one  particular 
in  which  we  can  accuse  him  of  being  too  sparing  of  his  labour,— 
in  speaking  of  oilier  uations  he  seldom  takes  the  trouble  of  making 
any  reference  out  of  the  usual  course  of  his  consultations.  We 
have  accordingly  noticed  several  errors,  (of  minor  importance  cer- 
tainly in  a  history '  of  Italy,  but  yet  errors,  and  therefore  to  be 
avoided,)  into  which  he  could  hardly  have  fallen  with  Frois?art 
or  Matthew  Paris  by  his  side,  and  which  he  has  solely  contracted 
by  too  indolent  an  adherence  to  the  authority  of  writers  who,  how- 
ever well  acquainted  with  the  atTairs  of  their  native  cities  ami  pro- 
vinces, can  hardly  be  expected,  in  those  illiterate  ages,  to  have  pos- 
sessed much  accurate  knowledge  of  those  of  othtr  countries. 

VOL.  Vll.  KO.'XIV.  B    i  The 
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The  influence  of  government  in  forming  the  chancier  and  habits 
of  a  nation  can  scarcely    be  estiii  ilyj  and 

author  ippears  to  b^ve  carried  his  fondness  for  the  theory  loo  far 
when  he  lays  down,  a?  a  preliminary  maxim,  thai  iiich 

we  call  national  character   rji  million, 

and  that  this  is  the  most  important  conclusion  which  can  be  deri- 
ved from  the  study  of  history. 

1  Que  les  vertus  ou  les  vices  des  nations,  I  I  leur  mol- 

lessc,  leurs  tatens,  Icurs  lumien  >rance,   ne  s«»nt  prcsquc 

jamais  U  du  clini;it,  les attributs  d'uoe  race  perticulifere,  mail 

l'ouvrage  des  loix;  que  lout    Tut  clonno  a  tOU8  | 
le  flouvernement  enicve  intitaox  hommesqui  lui  sont sounds 

) 'heritage  de  fespece  humaine.' — latrwL  p.i. 

He  adds,  that  the  history  of  no  nation  presents  .so  strong  a  con- 
firmation of  this  truth  M  that  Of  Italy,  and  bids  us  compare  '  the 
simple  virtues  of  the  primitive  Etruscans,  the  masculine  courage  of 
the  contemporaries  of  (JincinnaTns,  the  lapacity  and  ostentation  of 
Verres,  the  abject  baseness  of  the  subjects  of  'Tiberius,  the  igno- 
rance and  insignificance,  of  the  Romans  under  Houoriua;'  and, 
agahi,  *  the  barbarism  of  Lombard  Italy,  the  virtue  of  the  twelfth 
century,  the  lustre  of  the  fifteenth*  and  the  degeneracy  of  the  niu» 
dern  Italians.' 

*  Le  meme  sol  a  nourri  ces  cfrcs  dfl  nature  si  dirTcrente,  et  le  meme 
Bang  circuit'  clans  leur  femes.      I  de  quelquespeuplades  bar- 

bares,  perdue*  au  milieu  des  Hots  d'indigenes,  rt'a  point  Bum 
la  constitution  physique  des  ht»fiiiiie>  qu'en  /on.      La 

nature  est  restec  la  meme  pour  les  Ituliens  de  tous  le  gou- 

Mment  seul  a  chanae j  ses  revolutions  ont  toujours  precede  ou  ac- 
epmpagne  ['alteration  ou  carnctere  national/ 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  refer  the  constitution  of  modern 
governments  to  those  of  Koinan  and  (jrecian  antiquity;  and,  in 
so  doing,  have  certainly  overlooked  the  history  of  others,  to  which 
we  owe,  if  not  the  origin  of  all  our  advancement  in  this  dillicult 
and  important  sciencej  at  least  the  faithful  transmission,  throu 
agat  of  barbarous  contusion,  of  political  principles  which,  but  Wfl 
the  euergies  of  the  Italian  republics,  would  have  beeu  lost  in  thy 
chaos  of  Vice  and  Ignorance.  M.  Sismondi  appears  to  think,  that 
a  principal  cause  ol  this  unmerited  neglect  is  that  want  oi 
action,  which  renders  it  equally  difficult  to  follow  t!  »f  evtfltfl 

in  readiuir,  and  to  compose  any  thing  like  a  com  ■>  1.     •  Kverf 

different  state  (he  rays)  baa  its  separate  hist  -tie 

documents,  undo  irate  study.'      border  to  make  his 

work  the  more  complete,  and  to  give  something  lik-t-  < BOBjsi*$  ucj 
to  the  confused  bum  of  materials  from  which  be  had  to  draw  his 
authorities,— 

J'si 
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'  J'ai  s6journe,'  adds  our  author,  *  cinq  ans  en  Toscane,  patrie  do 
mes  anc&tres;  trois  fois,  depuis,  j'ai  parcouru  l'ltalie  presqu'  entiere,  et 
j'ai  reconnu  tous  les  lieux  qui  furent  le  theatre  de  quelque  grand 
evenement.  J'ai  travaille  duns  presque  toutes  lesgrandes  bibliotheques; 
j'ai  visite  les  archives  de  plusieurs  villes  et  de  plusieurs  couvens. 
L'histoire  de  l'ltalie  est  intimcment  liee  avec  celle  de  l'Alletnagne;  j[ai 
fait  aussi  le  tour  de  cette  denriere  contree,  pour  y  rechercher  les  rno- 
numens  historiques:  enfin,je  me  suis  procure,  a  tout  prix,  les  livres 
qui  repandent  quelque  lumiere  sur  les  temps,  et  les  peuples  que  j'ai. 
entrepris  de  faire  connoitre.  II  doit  m'etre  permis  de  parler  de  tout  le 
travail  que  j'ait  fait,  si  je  puis  aussi  engager  le  lecteur  a  m'accorder  sa 
confiance.' 

We  can  sincerely  add,  after  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  whole 
work,  that  these  honourable  labours  (of  which  the  author  may  well 
be  indulged  in  making  his  boast)  have  been  attended  with  all  the 
advantage  that  could  be  expected  to  be  derived  from  them.  The 
difficulties  of  the  subject  are,  to  our  apprehension,  altogether  sur- 
mounted ;  and  the  history  of  Italy  will,  if  we  have  any  skill  in  pro- 
phecy, henceforth  become  an  object  of  much  more  general  atten- 
tion than  heretofore.  An  abridgment  of  that  history,  or  such  a 
general  view  as  our  limits  would  enable  us  to  furnish  of  the  con- 
tents of  this  work,  the  merits  of  which,  in  great  measure,  consist  in 
its  minute,  though  luminous,  details,  would  afford  little  either  of 
instruction  or  amusement  to  our  readers;  but  we  shall  devote  the 
remainder  of  our  pages,  to  a  short  exposition  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  great  principle  of  historical,  as  well  as  poetical  interest 
has  been  preserved,  without  any  injury  to  the  fidelity  of  narration. 
.This  object  has  been  chiefly  effected  by  keeping  in  constant  view 
the  rise,  progress,  decline,  and  destruction  of  liberty  and  national 
independence  throughout  Italy,  from  the  downfal  of  the  Roman 
empire;  so  that  it  is  less  a  history  of  Italy  than  of  Italian  liberty,' 
that  is  presented  to  our  contemplation. 

The  conquest  of  Italy  by  Theodoric  is  the  first  great  epoch  of 
a  total  change  in  the  manners  and  character  of  the  nation.  Unlike' 
the  barbarous  hordes  which  preceded  them,  who  contented  them-" 
selves  with  overrunning  the  country  and  carrying  off  its  spoils,  who 
(even  under  Odoacer,  the  subvertcr  of  the  throne  of  the  Caesars) 
effected  no  change  except  in  the  substitution  of  the  real  for  a  no- 
minal master,  the  Goths  gradually  incorporated  themselves  with  the 
people  whom  they  had  subdued,  introduced  their  own  laws  and 
form  of  government,  and  founded  the  Italian  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Roman  name.  The  temporary  restoration  (as  it  is  called)  of  the 
authority  of  the  empire  by  the  victories  of  Belisarius,  produced  no 
considerable  effects,  until  the  irruption  of  the  Lombards,  and  the 
establishment  of  their  sovereignty  over  all  the  Transpadane,  and  the 

b  ji  2  greatest 
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greatest  part  of  the  central  and  southern,  divisions  of  the  count  ry. 
In  the  nature  of  this  new  dominion  an  essential  tl'ifV* rence  is  obser- 
vable; for  while  ill  the  north  the  conquerors  colonized  the  subdued 
f>rovinces,  and  drove  number*  of  their  former  inhabitants  out  of  the 
und,  the  compound  race  of  Goths  and  Romans  retained  the  middle 
regions  of  Italy,  even  those  which  acknowledged  the  Lombard 
monarchy,  and  a  great  part  of  the  population  of  the  present  king- 
dom of  Naples  was  of  Greek  origin.  The  maritime  quarters  of 
that  country,  indeed,  continued  under  a  nominal  subjection  to  the 
throne  of  Constantinople ;  but,  in  proportion  as  the  domestic  power 
and  resources  of  that  government  declined,  its  authority  over  its 
distant  members  dwindled  to  nothing.  The  commercial  cities  of 
Apulia  and  Calabria  became  essentially  independent  of  the  power 
whose  rights  they  still  acknowledged*  and  in  the  one e  illustrious, 
and  now  undeservedly  forgotten,  republics  of  Naples,  Gaeta  and 
Amalphi,  is  discerned  the  first  dawn  of  Italian  liberty. 

4  La  republique  Romaine  avoit  forme  les  gouvernemens  tnunicipaux 
et  ceux  des  colonies  sur  sun  prop  re  raodele;  dans  qudques  cites  settle- 
ment, elle  avoit  conserve  des  institutions  plus  anciennes  encore,  rati* 
toujours  egaleraent  republicans ;  les  empercurs  n'avoient  point  pris 
Ombrage  de  eel  esprit  et  de  ces  formes  iropuissanfes  i\m  subsistoicnt 
obscureraent  dans  les  petites  villes.  Deux  sifccles  apres  l'asservissement 
absolu  de  la  QrecOj  on  trouvoit  encore,  dans  1'Isle  d'Eubee,  des  assem- 
blies du  peupte  qui  jugenient  et  portoient  des  lois,  des  demagogues, 
des  agilateurs,  ct  toutes  les  marques  de  la  plus  absolue  democratic. 
Les  constitutions  municipalcs  au*quelles  Rome  avoit  servi  de  modclc, 
ge conservi rem  plus  long-terns  encore,  parce  qu'e  I  irdoientml 

avec  les  lois  generates.     Elles  durent  mftmc  survivre  a  l'empire  d'occi- 
dent,  d'autant  plus  que  l'empcreur  Majorien,  dans  la  defniere  periode 
de  l'existence  de   cet  empire,   avnit  retabli  et  ranermi  I'administr1. 
ivpublicaine  des  villes  ct  des  municipalites.' — Tom.  I.  p.  224. 

Such  was  the  foundation  of  the  earliest  republics  of  the  middle 
ages.  Too  inconsiderable  iu  themselves,  and  too  distinct  in  dieir 
national  character,  to  have  anv  .sensible  influence  over  the  affairs  of 
the  rest  of  Italy,  they  nevertheless  maintained  their  independence 
against  all  the  assaults  of  their  powerful  neighbours,  the  Lombard 
princes  of  I»«  in  v.nto,  and  the  Saracens,  who  in  the  zenith  of 
tlu-ir  power  frequently  attempted  in  vain  to  acquire  a  settlement 
in  the  southern  parts  of  Italy;  they  made  considerable  attainments 
in  the  arts  of  civilized  society  and  in  commercial  opulence;  an 
v.  as  not  till   towards  the   middle   of  the    twelfth    century  that   they 

ided,  after  a  long  and  honourable  struggle,  to  the  warlike  supe- 
riority of  their  Norman  invaders. 

The  capture  of  Naples  in  1  138  by  Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  extin- 
guished the  last  spark  of  freedom  in  these  delightful  regions  of 

Italy  i 
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Italy;  but  the  flame  was  already  kindled  in  the  more  interesting 
provinces  of  the  north,  which,  dming  that  and  the  following  cen- 
tury, exhibited,  at  intervals,  the  most  animating  spectacles,  till  the 
ambitious  tyranny  of  the  Vhiconti  family  o\ershadowcd  the  vxhole 
of  Lombardv. 

To  the  liberal  and  magnanimous  policy  of  the  Emperor  Otho, 
and  his  descendants  of  the  Saxon  line,  we  are  to  refer  the  origin  of 
the  independence  of  die  imperial  cities.*  Cha-lt-mague,  with  ihe 
spirit  which  has  characterized  the  French  conquerors  of  all  ages, 
aimed  at  securing  the  fruits  of  his  victories  by  extinguishing  th« 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  conquered  nation;  but  his  descendant! 
experienced  the  fatal  effects  of  the  degradation  of  their  subjects. 
Otho's  ambition  was  of  a  contrary  tendency.  He  exalted  the  cha- 
racter of  the  people  by  giving  them  municipal  privileges,  and  in- 
vesting them  with  power  to  resist  the  oppression  of  feudal  tyrants, 
equsJUj  hostile  WO  dangerous  to  the  sovereign  and  to  themselves. 
He  Mas  repaid  by  their  gratitude,  which,  as  long  as  his  family  re- 
tained the  imperial  dignity,  maintained  them  in  a  just  political 
union  with  their  chief,  and  was  replaced  by  the  spirit  of  absolute 
independence  only  when  the  sceptre  having  passed  into  the  hand  of 
another  race  the  sole  bond  was  broken  by  which  the  empire  of 
Charlemagne  was  yet  held  together. 

II  long  coutests  between  the  papal  and  imperial  powers  which 
followed  the  accession  of  the  Franconian  emperors,  contributed 
greatly  to  the  continuation  of  the  rising  republics  of  Lorn  hardy, 
and  also  gave  encouragement  to  the  growth  of  republic  ambition. 

1  Pendant  le  r6gne  orageux  de  Henri  IV.,  les  villcs  Lombard* 
avoient  afTermi  en  silence  leur  qouvernement  municipal.  Des  le  com- 
mencement du  regne  de  Henri  V.,  on  put  reconnoitre  qu'clles  n'etoient 
pas  ani  races  par  le  scul  BJBOUf  de  It  Bbeitfe;  et  que,  non  moins  que  les 
prince*;,  elles  ctoicnt  diposees  &  se  livrer  a,  l'ambition  et  a  la  passion  des 
<.oiH|tKtes.  Chaque  rifle  ctoit  libre;  muis  hi  inundation  de  toutes  les 
\itl.-s  ii't'-.tuit  pes  Sgslsj  quelques-unes  dsvoieot  a  la  fertilite.  et  a  leten- 
due  de  leur  tcrritoire,  aux  avantages  dc  leur  situation,  ou  aux  anciennes 
prerogatives  dc  leijrs  gouvn  rfls  et  ccclbtiastiques,  U&e  grando 

superionte  en  richesse  el  en  puissance.  Milan  et  Pa  vie  selevoient  par- 
dessus  toutes  les  villcs  Lomburdes,  et  les  citoyens  de  ccs  deux  cites 
s'abbimdonnoient  h  one  haioe  (Tauten!  plus  violente  les  una  pourles 
tres  qu'ils  ctoient  plus  proches  voisins.  Line  plaine  dc  ting!  rnilles 
rietendue,  qu'uucune  grande  riviere  ne  traverse,  funnoit  In  scnlc  BejM- 
ration  enix  lei  deux  pouflei  cunemis.  Des  contestations  sur  1« 
cours  des  eaux  destinees  &  l'arrosement,  et  sur  les  li mites  des  dioceses, 
qui  n'en  Hvnii-nt  reeu  B&CUnes  de  la  nature,  auroieni  pu  MBVOOl  foe 
<lc  justcs  iiiotirs  <lc  pur.  '■•via.  rvpubliqucs,   lore   me  me  quo 

la  rivulitc  de  "loire  n'auroit  passuili  pour  le*  aimer  fuoc  contte  lam-re.' 

Tern.  II.  p.  -i. 

»  B  3  Such, 
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Sm  li  w  is,  for  the  most  part,  the  character  ol 

infaitl  republics  m  i  <l  till  about  the  middle  of 

tin-  i  ich  follov  of 

.iv  tin-  1'iilh,   (•  «liM:.i'Mi  \\\,u:\\  first  UCS 

of  Guelph  ami  Gibeli  new  direction  to  the  martial  >j>irit 

of  the  Lombard  people;  sad  the  election  of  Frederick  Barbara 
tin-  Bounder  <»!  the  Iswabi  them  to 

their  first  trial   in  dl  fi  tl<  B  ■•'    I1  ■  I  at- 

tamed. 

The  rival  republics  of  Milan  and  Pavie  wanted  nothing  hut  the 
baneful  distinction  of  party  names  to  work  up  I  mi- 

mo  s  ■  pitch  of  ii-  ■"  >f.     At  this  pe- 

rioil  the  firstand  |  poujed  tbi 

the  Gibeliii  parry,  while  Pavifl  tbening  herself  by  the 

lunt:ii\  ;:  of  all  tin:  neighbouring  states  to  whom  the  rising 

gasatness  of  Milan  was  an  object  of  ji  (or  the 

Guelpbs.     I  who  inherited,  from  bis  tnces  tors,  the  ue 

claims  of  both  faction-,  ami  who  wanted  oul\  a  pretest  foi 
gaging  in  the  Kia  impartiality   by  talri 

audi  >tection  d»  weakest,  and,  in  som  jured 

party.     His  views  of  ambition  and  interest  were,  bowevei 
made  manifest  iluom-h  the  mask  of  justice.     Milan  had  hereon* 
feck  tod  the  !  of  Tortona. 

(a  resistance  wbN  li  reminds  us  of  tin 

pie  of  Sa  savin  these  tan  ?e  to  the  world  the 

first  evidence  of  the  power  of  a  fiVee  people  when  acting  with  com- 
binatiut]  lane)  in  opposition  to  :ill  the  military  advantages 

ol  a  feudal  sovereignty.    At  length,  after  three  wn  i  un- 

paigns,. Milan  was  &  her  foundations  j  butthespt- 

ril  of  libtrtj  rose  the  more   powerful  i  in 

1  lfi7»  tl  ;  Lorobardy,  ai  ned  ex\  resslj  ii 

national  lation.    The 

first   a<  lion   of  d  of  the  cause    which 

united  them.    AU  the  jeal  ited  ty  to  i  conduct  of 

the  Milanese  bad  i"  udmiration  of  their  constancy  and 

.1    of  tin  Milan  Was   rebuilt,  ami  its 

inhabitants]  nor  would  her  generous  allies 

work  till  they  bad  replaced  bet 
formidabl  ler  destruction.    After  fifteen  years  mote 

continual  ami  buccj   -  'I   boat  lil    s,   these  republican 
tbena  i  :ice  of  (.  o  .  (June  -•■••  1 18  I,)  all 

regalities  of  tJ  ii  s,  with  the  rights  which  by  euatoan 

«u    prescription  they  hadacojuired  o  Districts  adjacent     the 

prn  rmies,  of  fortifying  towns,  and  or  exercising 

within  their  boundaries  uli  civil  ami  crimiuul  jurisdkliou. 

The 
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The  independence  of  foreign  power  was  no  sooner  secured,  than 
die  liberties  of  the  icVera!  members  "t"  the  league  were  exposed  to 
new  dangers  from  internal  revolutions.  The  remainder  of  1 1 1 * r  cen- 
tury presents  :i  picture  of  political  divisions,  of  more  or  less  inte- 
rest, in  almost  every  city  of  JLumliaidv  :  in  sonic  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  power  of  the  nobility  and  Of  the  people;  in  others  a 
more  ignoble  strife  between  different  powerful  families  for  tin 
cendaucy  ovcrtlicir  respective  communities.  The  names  of  Guelpfa 
and  Gibclin  were  now  universally  assumed  by  the  factions  of  every 
city,  bow<  ver  remote  in  their  origin  from  any  connection  with  the 
fends  of  the  empire.  The  first  of  these  appellations  became,  in  ge- 
ii>  ral,  the  badge  of  popular  spirit,  while  the  nobility,  for  the  moat 
part,  assumed  the  latter  distinction. 

The  free  states  of  Lombaidy  were  still  numerous  and  powerful 
flgh,   in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  to  form  a  league, 
in  imitation  of  their  ai  against  the  second  Frederick.     Hut 

M.  Sismoudi  justly  remarks  the  wide  difference  observable  be- 
tween the  origin  and  COrfduCI  of  this  new  confederacy  and  of  that 
which  presented  the  magnificent  spectacle  already  witnessed. 
They  were  DOW  united  by  republican  ano^ince,  anvl  an  unworthy 
superstition,  in  support  of  the  profligate  encroachments  of  Home, 
for  the  overthrow  of  a  legitimate  power,  from  which  they  had  at 
letBt  no  immediate  dangers  to  apprehend,  and  which  was  sustained 

bv  the  most  virtuous  and  enlightened  sovereign  thai  had  hitherto 
idled  the  throne  of  Charlemagne.  This  combination  was  unhap- 
i  !    too  successful :  and  its  efforts  terminated  in  the  downfal,  it  is 

the  bouse  of  Swabia,  but  a  little  more  remotely  in  the  ex- 
tinction of  Lombard  hide]  The  immediate  causes  of  the 
I  event  ma\  be  found  in  the  increasing  and  sanguinary 
animosity  of  the    internal    factions    of  e\eiv  city,   in  the  decay  of 

public  i  hi.  ,  the  prevalence  of  commercial  habits,  and,  above  all, 
in  the  baneful  practice,  introduced  towards  the  conclusion  of  this 
century,   of  committing  tl>  of  cities,  not  to  the  valour  of 

inhabitant!,  but  to  the  military  slill  of  mercenarily  trained  to 
the  irt  of  War.  Milan  fell,  about  the  year  1'JcJO,  Under  the  domi- 
nion of  Martin  della  Tone,  one  of  liermoit  powerful  and  enter- 
The  .spirit  of  aneient   liberty  still  burst   forth  at 

■  ml-,    during   the  contentions  between  the  rival  families  of  La 

Torre  and  Visconti,  till  the  end  of  the  century;  but  the  fortunes  of 
the  latter  at  length  prevailed;  and,  from  that  period,  the  goveni- 
iil  of  Milan  I.  ..11  object  of  interest  to  the  bis* 
ii  el  thi  republics  of  Italy,  any  further  than  as  it  was  converted, 
i  being  the  bulwark  of  the  national  liberties,  into  the  most  foe- 
mid             my  of  that  indepencfc  uce  which  it  was  uow  the  lui  of  a 
far  inure  illustrious  people  to  assert  and  defend. 

Ji  n  4  Floreoce, 
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Florence,  though  already  a  rich  and  populous  city,  had  concerned 
herself  but  little  in  the  general  interests  of  Italy  before  the  revolu- 
tion wlii  itabtished  the  popular  government  and  the  as- 
cindanev  of  the  Guelpfa  taction  within  her  walls.  She  now  orga- 
nized her  military  force,  and,  in  the  design  of  presr rving  the  Jilu 
which  she  had  asserted,  united  most  of  the  Tuscan  cities,  parll;, 
conquest,  partly  by  persuasion,  hi  a  general  league  against  the  Gt- 
belius.  This  early  period  of  her  military  annals  is  distinguished 
by  a  disinterested  .spirit  of  generosity,  which  she  continued  still  to 
display  at  a  much  later  period.  She  aimed  at  nothing  less  than 
the  scliish  objects  of  territorial  aggrandizements,  ami,  in  the  in- 
■tance  of  the  people  of  Arezzo,  whose  city  had  been  d  by 
its  governor  into  her  hands,  displayed  the  real  magnanimity  of  her 
character,  in  not  only  refusing  to  profit  by  the  treason,  hut  < 
aiding  the  inhabitants  to  recover  their  independence  and  expel  die 
traitor.  M.  Sismondi  contrasts  this  noble  conduct  with  that  of 
the  Spartan  aristocracy  on  a  similar  occasion.  The  fortress  of 
Cadmea  was  won  by  one  of  lOTsis,  much  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  that  of  Arez7o,  by  treasonable  correspondence.  The  Ephuri 
condemned  their  general,  but — retained  their  conquest. 

The  famous  buttle  of  Uie  Arbia,  which  took  place  on  the  4th  of 
September,  1260,  and,  for  a  time,  replaced  the  Gibelin  exiles  in 
the  government  of  which  they  had  been  dispossessed,  was  not  less 
important  in  its  consequences  to  the  republic,  than  it  is  interesting, 
even  to  our  own  age,  from  the  associations  which  will  for  evtf  ac- 
company it. 

*  Ce  sont  ici  precisement  les  temps  hcrolques  de  l'histoire  de  l'ltalie, 
et  ceux  qui  resteront  h  jamais  unis  h  ses  souvenirs  puetiques.  Le  Dan- 
te, sou  premier  noete  et  sou  plus  noble  genie,  naquit  cinq  ansapres  la 
dcroute  de  1'Arbia  ;  il  place  sa  descente  aux  enfers,  quarante  am  apres 
l'epoque  dcint  nous  ecrivons  l'liistoire ;  la  generation  de  M9  peres  est 
edit  ,jn'il  rencontre  dans  Tautre  monde,  et  a  laquelle  il  distribuc  la 
louange  ou  le  blame.  Nous  avons  dit  que  Uocca  <lcs  Abbati,  le  traitra 
qui  renversa  1'enseigne  florenUne,  fut  un  de  ceux  qu*il  ^ it  plongfs  an* 
pros  ilu  comte  Ugolino,  dans  les  glacefl  feternellfea  du  dernier  cercle  de 
1  enter.  C'est  aussi  dans  les  enfers  qu'il  rencontre  Farinata:  I'attache- 
ineni  a  la  (liaison  de  Souube;  I'inunitie  des  papes,  et  le  niepris  pour 
leurs  excommunications,  I'avoicnt  cntraine  dans  1  Dans  unc 

plaine,  qui  de  toutes  parts  vomissoit  des  Hamme.%  des   sepulcrei 
voient  de  place  en  place,  tcls  que  d'horrinles  chaudieres  qu'un  G 
dent  rougissoit  a  perpctuitG  :  ils  6toient  ouverts  ;  mais  la  pierre  qui  de- 

voit  les  fanner,  6 1 <> 1 1  laspeadue  au  deosas  deux.    Des  sonpin  et  de§ 
cris  lamentablcs  sortoieni  da  ces  nrches  inl'crnnles.'  Tom.  til 

We  forbear  to  quote  the  animated  paraphrase  which  our  author 
gives  of  this  celebrated  passage,  and  only  nlVi  the  reader  to  U»a 
•rigiual,    (Inferno,  c.  >,  v.  xxii.     'O  Tosc|>,  eke  par  la  citti 
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del  fuoco,'  &c.)  as  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  state  of  Florence, 
of  die  character  of  its  principal  inhabitants,  and  of  the  faction* 
which  disturbed  it.  Even  in  this  cold  and  phlegmatic  climate  we 
have  frequent  reason  to  deplore  the  mournful  effects  of  party-spirit; 
yet  we  have  no  idea  of  political  attachments  and  hatred,  such  as  en- 
Hanied  the  ardent  souls  of  the  Italian  republican.--. 

The  shade  of  Farinata  (who,  when  living,  was  distinguished  for 
his  EDodl  ration  in  lint  cause  until  which  he  was  engaged,  and  for  a 
spirit  of  patriotism  which  sometimes  placed  him  in  opposition  to 
the.  violent  and  baneful  designs  of  his  own  party)  is  suppose*!,  by 
the  poet,  to  taunt  him  with  the  defeat  of  the  Guclphs.  '  ff  they 
were  beaten,'  returns  Dante,  '  they  knew  how  to  recover  what  they 
lost ;  an  art  which  your  friends  have  not  yet  acquired.'  '  Tbjl  re- 
flection,'replies  the  unhappy  ghost,  *  torments  me  even  more  than 
the  pains  of  hell  which  I  endure.' 

'  Cio  mi  tormenta  piii,  die  qucsto  letto.' 

'  However,'  he  adds,  with  a  malignant  satisfaction,  '  before  the 
mistress  of  these  regions  (the  moon)  shall  have  fifty  times  rekindled 
her  face,  you  also  will  have  learned  how  difficult  is  that  ait.' 

In  this  the  poet  alludes  to  the  factions  of  the  Neri  and  Biauchi, 
which  broke  out  in  Tuscany  within  a  few  years  after  the  second  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Gibefint  from  Florence,  and,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
14lb  century,  divided  the  Guelphs  in  every  city  where  lhey  pos- 
sessed the  ascendancy.  Two  parties  could  not  long  subsist  to- 
gether under  the  same  government  with  such  a  spirit  as  animated 
the  factions  of  Italy.  The  liianehi  (to  whom  Dante  was  attached) 
were  expelled  by  their  rivals  from  Florence,  and  many  among  them 
threw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  their  hitherto  implacable  ene- 
mies the  Gibelins.  Dante  himself  does  not  appear  to  have  engfl 
in  any  political  affairs  subsequently  to  his  expulsion.  He  acted  a 
more  patriotic  part  by  submitting  to  his  fate,  and  composed,  in  his 
exile,  that  extraordinary  and  magnificent  poem  which  has  exalted 
his  reputation  very  high  above  that  of  the  age  in  which  lie  lived, 
even  (in  the  opinion  of  many  competent  judges)  to  a  superiority 
over  all  the  Italian  poets  who  have  succeeded  him. 

The  expedition  of  the  Emperor  Henry  the  Seventh  into  Italy,  in 
the  years  1811  and  1812,  which  re-united  the  scattered  forces  of  tha 
Gibelins,  and  threatened  the  rival  faction  with  the  most  imminent 
dangers,  first  extended  the  views  of  Florence  beyond  the  narrow 
limits  of  Tuscany,  and  taught  her  to  feel  her  own  importance  as  the 
protectress  of  that  cause,  now  the  cause  of  national  independent 
throughout  Italy.  She  even  endeavoured  to  engage  the  courts  of 
France  and  of  Avignon  in  a  league  to  oppose  the  aggrandisement 
•f  a  power  which  lyi^hl,  in  time,  become  dangerous  to  the  libertiei 
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of  other  natlone  as  well  ns  Iialv;  and  she  appears,  us  our  anthoi 

lc«,  to  have  been  '  the  first  to  ••  of  ties  by 

which  all  the  :  i  immoriwealth 

l>c  united,  and  <>t"  ih  powers  which  ought  to  en 

the  kufepenui  ill.' 

(Jin-  i)l"  the  mjdsi  striking  peculiarities  in  the  historical  character 
of  this  extraordman  peoph    is  that,  :.t  the  very  time  of  the  for- 
mation  of  their  political  grandeur,  their  military  spirit  had 
tirelv  forsaken  them*     Sages  and  heroes  in  counsel,  they  ben 
forward  committed  the  execution  of  their  nol  I  tcial 

defence  of  those  liberties  winch  appeared  in  be  dearer  to  them 
than  ■  ,  to  mercenary  bands.     The  profession  ol 

roristdl  adrng  to  the  condition  of  a  free  citizen:  and 

Florence,  durii  presents  to  the  world  the 

singula]  spectacle  of  the  hie  <lr<rI1 

nessari'l  constancy,  '1  with  the  total  absence  of  all  n 

virtue,  of  all  physical  it  is  forth)  :.  red  that 

tin  e  '.mis  exhibit*  *her 

country  ii  Europe,  the  reputation  for  personal  strength  ami  %aJour 
was  at  ita  bighi  bi  pitch;  in  that  age  which  w«  '1  illustrious 

by  the  victoi  Poftiers,  h\  the  various  deeds  of 

arms  which  1  eel  ind  by  the  chw aV 

rous  character  of  the  two  first  princes  of  the  House  of   Luxem- 
bourg, who  swayed  the  imperial  sceptre,  it  must  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  phenomena  in  the  history  ol 
human  race. 

Earlv  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  celebrated  C 
traccani  commen  bi   of  militai  Bis  am- 

bitioi      prospect   certainly  extended  to,  and  |  were  not 

bounded  (>*.  thi  1;  •'••    and  for  a  consi  tune 

the  Plorentin  nd  with  him  is 

plenitude  of  bis  contended  successfully;  and  the 

f)eri'.d  of  Castrai  .haps,  that  of  thei 

irJcar  splendour.    Tl  j  och  forms  a 

subject  of  pleflsii  g  i  ontemplation. 

ondeur  et  de  gloire  comm<  ma,  pa 
a  la  mort  ile  Castrnecii  meat  ou  Flo- 

ioerai,  elle  domina  sur  tout  lc 

•  le  sa  po- 
Toujoun  urs 

I 
de  I'ltali  bit  chargce  de  i  ines  Ieur 

indepeiulaixe,   aux  peoplef  des  gouvcrntmeus  de  k-ur  ill 
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*  II  faut  chercher  dans  le  caractere  meme  d'une  nation,  les  motifs  de 
la  conduite  habituelle  de  son  gouvernement,  surtout  s'il  est  democra- 
tique.  Les  qualites  distinctives  des  Florentins  les  rendoient  propres  au 
role  brillant  dont  ils  se  chargerent,  et  l'Athenes  de  l'ltalie  rapelle  celle 
de  la  Grece,  autant  par  le  genie  de  son  peuple,  que  par  les  chefs- 
d'oeuvre  qu'on  lui  vit  produire.  • 

'  Le  Florentin  etoit  reconnu  pour  avoir  l'esprit  le  plus  delie  parmi 
tous  les  peuples  de  l'ltalie;  dans  la  societe  il  etbit  railleur  et  saisissoit 
avec  vivacite  le  ridicule;  dans  les  affaires,  sa  perspicacite  lui  faisoit 
decouvrir  avant  les  autres  la  voie  la  plus  courte  pour  arriver  a  son  but, 
et  apprecier  mieux  les  avantages  et  les  inconveniens  de  chaque  parti ; 
dans  la  politique,  il  devinoit  les  projets  de  ses  ennemis,  il  prevoyoit  de 
bonne  Jieure  la  suite  de  lears  actions  et  la  marche  des  evenemens.. 
Cependant,  son  caractere  etoit  plus  ferine,  et  sa  conduite  plus  mesuree 
qu'une  telle  vivacite  d'esprit  n'auroit  pu  le  faire  supposer.  II  etoit 
lent  a  se  determiner,  il  n'entreprenoit  les  choses  hazardeuses  qu'apres 
une  mure  deliberation;  et  lorsqu'il  setoit  engage,  il  persistoit  dans  ses 
determinations,  avec  une  Constance  inebranlable,  malgre  des  ecbecs 
inattendus.  Dans  la  litterature,  le  Florentin  reunissoit  la  vivacite  a 
la  force  du  raisonneinent,  la  gaite  a  la  philosophic,  et  la  plaisanterie 
aux  plus  hautes  meditations.  La  profondeur  du  caractere  avoit  con- 
serve chez  lui  l'enthousiame,  et  la  raillerie  avoit  forme  le  gout;  la 
severite  du  public,  contre  le  ridicule,  avoit  6tabli  sur  les  lettres  etlei 
arts  une  legislation  non  moins  severe.'     Tom.  v.  p.  lrjQ. 

Besides  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  Castruccio,  Florence  had, 
during  the  course  of  this  century,  to  make  head  in  the  same  noble 
causes  against  three  equally  formidable  enemies,  each  of  which 
had  advanced  even  nearer  than  either  of  the  former  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  his  ambitious  purpose.  Mastino  della  Scala, 
lord  of  Verona ;  Ladislaus,  king  of  Naples,  and  John  Galeas  Vis- 
conti,  the  first  duke  of  Milan,  all  of  them,  at  different  periods, 
affected  the  dominion  of  Italy,  and  all  of  them  pressed  forward  to 
the  accomplishment  of  their  designs  with  forces,  before  which,  in 
a  merely  military  view,  the  power  of  the  Florentine  republic  must 
have  crumbled  into  dust.  In  every  one  of  these  cases,  it  is  to  the 
wisdom  and  energy,  and  extensive  political  combinations  of  that 
republic,  that  the  preservation  of  the  liberties  of  Italy  is  alone, 
under  Providence,  to  be  attributed. 

Though  the  spirit  of  party  must  be  acknowledged  to  have  first 
engendered  this  noble  flame,  and  though  the  earliest  exertions  of 
the  Florentines,  in  the  cause  of  independence,  must  be  traced 
rather  to  the  hatred  of  Guelph  and  "Gibellin,  than  to  a  pufe 
and  disinterested  sense  of  patriotism;  yet  their  history,  during  the 
fourteenth  century,  properly  examined,  affords  sufficient  evidence 
that  the  sacred  flame  was  kept  alive  by  a  far  nobler  fuel  than  that 
with  which  it  first  was  kindled.  The  distinction  of  party  still  sub- 
*  sisted, 
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sistcd,  and  the  hatred  which  animated  them  was  not  extinguished ; 
ret  we  behold  the  Guelphs  of  Florence  forming  a  league  with  the 
very  heads  of  the  Gibelin  faction,  to  overthrow  the  military  ty- 
ranny of  the  free  companies,  endeavouring  to  unite  all  the  princi 
members  of  either  denomination,  in  checking  the  progress  of  the 
Pope  himself,  when  his  legates  hud  bound  the  free  cities  of  Ro- 
mania in  fetters ;  and  rejecting,  with  true  republican  baughtiuess, 
at  the  moment  of  their  greatest  need,  the  protection  of  the  kinj 
France,  which  they  thought  would  have  been  too  dearly  purchased 
even  by  the  nominal  recognition  of  a  seignorial  supremacy. 

We  regret  that  it  becomes  necessary  for  U3  now  to  quit  the  sub- 
ject. Enough,  we  trust,  has  been  said  to  prove  that  the  Uistory 
of  Italy,  properly  treated,  (and  we  think  it  is  properly  treated  by 
M.  Sismondi,)  throws  no  such  obstructions  as  arc  generally  ima- 
gined, in  the  way  of  the  reader.  By  this  mode  of  management,  the 
republics  of  Florence  and  Milan,  present  strong  rallying  points, 
sufficient  to  preserve  the  unity  of  interest;  while  we  gain  enough  of 
the  history'  of  all  the  other  states  of  Italy,  from  their  necessary  con- 
nection with  the  principal  object.  If  there  is  any  interruption  in  the 
harmony  of  the  design,  it  is  that  which  is  occasioned  by  tracing  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  maritime  republics,  which  (especially  that 
of  Venice)  had  little  connection  with  the  rest  of  Italy,  and  no 
perceptible  influence  upon  her  general  politics  till  near  the  period 
when  Italy  herself  was  enslaved,  and  those  very  republics  were  only 
left  to  tell  the  story  of  her  departed  liberties. 

Our  high  opinion  of  the  author  of  this  work  may  be  collected 
from  many  of  our  remarks.  The  only  observation  that  remains 
for  us  to  make  regards  his  style,  in  which  he  appear?  to  have  oc- 
casionally sacrificed  solidity  and  clearness  to  false  refinement,  ami 
occasionally  also  to  have  been  somewhat  too  sparing  of  the  labour 
of  revision.  But  these  faults  would  but  slightly  detract,  did  they 
even  more  frequently  occur,  from  the  me/its  of  a  work  which  pos- 
sesses so  many  indisputable  claims  on  the  gratitude  of  the  public. 


Art.  XT.   Irish  Melodies,  wilh  Words,  by  Thomas  Moore,  Esq. 
Four  Numbers.     Power,  Strand. 

T1TE  offer  no  apology  to  e-ur  readers  for  stepping  a  little  out  of 
*  *  our  track  to  review  a  series  of  poems  published  wilh  musk; 
because,  as  they  bear  the  name  of  Mr.  Monre,  it  will  at  once 
be  perceived  that  they  can  have  no  afiinity  to  those  well-bred  effu- 
sions, which  Lauretta  and  Rosabella  are  perpetually  prevailing  upon 
flieir  mini*  ■asleri  to  yrint  with  ■  time, 
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Nothing  can  be  more  satisfactorily  explained  than  the  high  da 
gree  of  honour  acquired  by  the  folic  b.mls  of  antiquity.  Their 
poetry  had  not  only  sublimity  and  beauty  to  mike  the  soul  and 
win  the  affections,  but  enjoyed  the  farther  benefit  of  musical  ac- 
companiments, admirably  suited  to  fan  ihe  animation  wheih  they 
kindled.  When  to  this  we  add  the  occasions  on  which  the  lyrical 
e<  impositions  of  the  Greeks  were  usually  exhibited,  at  sacred  fes- 
tivals an  b,  where  the  splc-nriour  and  solemnity, 
the  hustle  and  pride  of  the  scene,  concurred  to  awaken  the  strong- 
est emotions  of  taste  and  patriotism,  we  shall  not  wonder  that, 
among  so  susceptible  and  polished  a  people,  the  odes  and  chorussea 
of  their  great  poets  win  iv.-arded  with  an  enthusiasm  at  once  affec- 
tionate and  ardent.  And,  as  tin'  elevation  of  one  branch  of  a  family 
frequently  exalts  the  others,  the  glory  belonging  to  die  sublimer 
classes  of  lyric  poetry  reflected  its  lustre  OB  those  slighter  effusions 
which  were  allied  to  them  by  their  common  connection  with  music. 
But  the  changes  of  maimers  have  wrought  correspondent  revolu- 
tions in  taste.  The  impatience  of  fashion  will  endure  no  piece  of 
music  which  has  not  the  reccUBPteadatfani  6f  brevity,  yyhatever  be 
Uie  merit  of  the  poetry  connected  willi  it.  Few  odes,  therefore, 
are  DOW  set  to  music;  so  that  the  greatest  part  of  what  is  called 
lyric  poetry,  in  the  works  of  the  chief  modern  writers  is  no  longer 
lyric  excej>t  in  its  name,  having  avowedly  been  written,  not  to  bcac- 
companicd  by  music,  hut  simply  to  be  read.  Indeed  it  WSJ  not  to 
be  expected  that  men  of  genius,  accustomed  to  classic  and  ca»- 
uunized  forms,  would  often  be  fouud  willing  to  curtail  their  com- 
positions for  the  sake  of  musical  accompaniment;  so  lilde  h:u 
usually  been  the  reputation  attached  to  the  shorter  effusions  of 
poetry. 

We  conceive  that  song-writing  has  sunk  in  popular  estima- 
tion far  below  its  just  level;  but  we  can  scarcely  wonder  Si  it, 
when  we  « <>:itcmplate  the  demerits  of  those  who,  through  a  long 
-ueerssion  of  years,  hase  addicted  themselves  to  the  polite  art  of 
making  crm/ouets  for  the  young  ladies  of  dicir  acquaintance. 
These  well-meaning  persons,  we  fear,  have  brought  discredit  upon 
the  mme  who  has  been  so  unfoiluuate  as  to  obtain  their  pai'iality  ; 
anil  thus,  probably,  it  has  happened  tlint  lyric  poetry  has  lost  so 
much  of  its  ancient  honour.  Its  character  and  eonseqiieuce  have 
Bften   appraised    m  tin  and  tin   few  good   poets  overlooked 

or  confounded  in  the  multitude  of  pretenders. 

Tin-  uudiscrimiuatmg  depreciation  is,  in  ttuih,  an  error  niur.U 
more  important  than  at  fust  sight  it  may  appear  ,  not  ouly  as  taste  p. 
concerned,  hut  as  national  character  may  be  affected.  Wc  do  not 
mean  to  insist  upon  the  iulhienee  which  poetry  has  actually  had  in 
forming  or  improving  the  mind*  or  manuers  of  the  English  people; 
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nay,  we  am  afraid  that  the  enthusiasm  of  taste  hal   but   too 
ivoiittted  the  effect  of  everj  ft  I  character — 

unless,  iiuK  ed,  the  phrase  is  meant  to  demote  merely  the  chan 
•it  the  higher  ran  i  towever  must 

not  l"  ascrib  i  int  mefiicac}  iu  the  nature  ol  pot  uv  it- 

self;  hut  to  the  circumstances,  which,  in  this  case,  I 
tii>'  opportunity  <>\  proving  it>  influence.     In  Greece,  where 
joymenni  were  commu  he  medium  of  music  to  all 

ranks  of  tbe people,  we  have  no  duiibt  that  poetr)  had  great  power 
in  raising  as  well  assentusig  tin:  at  ter.     Even  the  wild 

•ants  <>f  the  rude  minstrels  of  later  times,  have,  in  ail  forms,  and 
most  especially  when  scci  mpanied  by  music,  affected,  in  o 
and  permanent  manner,  the  rs  ofcourts,  and  even  of  camps. 

We  cannot  but  believe,  therefore,  that  similar  effects  would  I 

I  by  poetr]   upon  our  own  commonalty  if  they  had 
enjoyed  similar  advantages.     Certainly,  in  the  only  case  in  which 
the  experiment  has  been  tried,  we  mean  among  our  sailors,  t! j ■ 
«ult  has  he«n  signally  beneficial ;  and  we  should  be  ••   nting  hi 
bet   if  m  did  not  add,  highly  creditable  to  the  talents  and  fee 
of  the  venerable  hard   who  so  patriotically  devoted   his    genius    to 
tin  ii  service. 

We  admit  that  the  temperament  which  disposes  lire  soul  t 
fire  at  the  beauties  of  poetry,  must,  in  every  state,  he  limited  to  a 
very  small   number;   and  we  SUSpeCt  that  even  these,  I 
a   body,    are  not   the   most  moral   class   of  the  community.      The 
■warmth    which  makes    ihem   so   feelingly  alive   to  the   eliamis  of 
verse,  is  apt  to  lead  diem  to  the  indulgence  of  Ii  mo- 

tions; and  though  they  may  be  capable  of  a  sudden  esertiom  of 
virtue,  yet   that   very  propensity    which   disposes   them    to    ree 
impressions  so  readily,  occasions  these  to  be  as  readih 
It  is  not  how  ever  by  this  romantic  kind  of  impression,  that  thr 

most  importai      w    B      ttfp  produced.     These, we 

think,  are  more  essentially  promoted  bj  that  repugnance  to  every 
thing  mean  and  ignoble,  which  becomes  habitual  from  the  study  of 
nature  in  the  purity  of  her  poetical  form  ;  bj  the  innocent, and  at  the 
■SOU  iceablc  direction  which  the  pursuits  of  taste  impart  tO 

the  idler  prop  i  f  the  mind  ;  by  the  int  Ii  generous  am! 

pathetic  verse  in  beeping  open  those  hearts  which  arc-  in  d 
bemgchoKjed  with  Cm  cares  of  business,  or  the  still  more  hard.;. 
:i  I  >:*•  i  i  v  of  wealth;  ami,  mo-t  of  all,  by  that  se  manner  wi 

the  line  ails  i  nourish,  and  winch  educah  he  utue- 

atrained  intercourse  of  good  sociefj  an  (tending  from  the 

higher  to  the  middling  classes.    It  ia  not 

•sous  made  mi  particular  pane  ibita  and 

manners  which  a  prevailing  disposition  to  poetical 

bly 
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bly  insinuates  into  the  whole  social  system,  that  we  ascribe  the  bene- 
fit produced  by  poetry  upon  national  character.  That  benefit  is 
not  a  sudden  luxuriance  engendered  by  a  partial  inundation :  it 
grows  and  ripens  like  the  regular  harvest  of  the  season,  fostered  by 
the  dews  and  silent  rains  of  heaven. 

These  are  some  of  our  reasons  for  regretting,  that  the  chief 
English  poets  have  contributed  so  little  toward  a  collection  of  songt 
worthy  to  accompany  the  bold  and  touching  strains  of  music  be- 
queathed by  the^  bards  of  more  romantic  ages.  We  have  stated 
x>ur  opinions  rather  largely,  because  we  think  that  the  present  cir- 
cumstances of  society  have  given  the  subject  more  consequence 
than  it  ever  possessed  before.  The  abolition  of  those  prejudices 
which  so  long  condemned  the  female  part  of  the  community  to 
intellectual  idieuess,  has  admitted  a  new  and  very  numerous  class 
to  the  enjoyments  of  poetry.  Now,  of  all  the  poetry  which  women 
usually  read,  the  verses  that  accompany  their  music  form  by  far 
the  most  important  portion.  If  then  itvbe  of  consequence  to  form, 
and  guide  the  tastes  and  pursuits  of  those  who  are  to  be  wives  and 
mothers,  we  should  encourage  the  genius  of  our  lyric  poets  to  its  ut- 
most attainable  perfectiou.  We  should  remember  the  flexibility 
of  the  female  mind  in  early  youth,  and  the  readiness  with  which  it 
receives  either  a  good  or  an  evil  impulse.  We  should  consider 
the  extreme  sensibility  of  women  to  the  charms  of  music,  and 
their  sympathy  with  the  tone  of  feeling,  which  the  words  connected 
with  that  music  breathe.  We  should  reflect  too  upon  the  striking 
effects  which,  in  countries  where  such  poems  have  been  more 
highly  valued,  the  songs  of  love,  of  war,  and  of  patriotism  have  pro- 
duced, not  upon  women  only,  but  upon  '  bearded  men:'  and  thus 
be  led  to  take  a  more  liberal  view  of  an  art  which,  rightly  directed, 
must  be  essentially  conducive  to  the  cultivation  of  the  warmest,  and 
tenderest  affections  of  die  heart. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  direct  examination  of  Mr.  Moore's 
poems,,  we  must  be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  quali- 
ties which  we  conceive  to  be  the  most  esseutial  in  a  song.  The  first, 
requisite  appears  to  be  a  decisive  tone  of  feeling,  whether  joyous  or 
melancholy,  tender  or  heroic.  In  the  next  place,  the  versification, 
we  think,  should  be  free  from  all  forced  iuversion ;  a  species  of  con- 
struction which  saves  the  trouble  of  the  writer  by  increasing  that  of 
the  reader ;  which  checks  the  flow  of  sympathy  even  at  its  crisis ; 
and  renders  the  representation  of  nature  a  distortion  of  her  features 
and  not  a  reflection. 

We  will  mention  only  one  more  quality  esseutial  to  a  song, — , 
it  should  be  very  short.  There  is.  some  difficulty,  no  doubt,  in 
producing  a  strong  effect  upon  the  feelings  within  the  small  corn- 
pass  of  two  or  three  stanzas  ;  but  this  makes  it  the  more  necessary, 

to 
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to  allure  superior  talent*  into  the  undertaking.  Ambition  is  not 
appalled  by  difficulties  when  honour  Iks  beyond  then  'the 

reputation  of  .song  writing  were  placed  on  a  more  equal   footing 
with  that  of  other  poetry,  the  additional  toil   which  songs  req 
would  lie  counterbalanced  hy  the  more 

their  tiofl  wi'.li  music  usuall;.  In  one  or 

other  oi  (grantes  mail  of  il »<_-  older  songs  arc  obvious]]!  de- 

fects c  :  and  the  praise  of  producing  a  large  and  interesting  collec- 
tion, not  only  free  from  cromp  versification  ;uul  prolixity,  but  dis- 
tinguished for  positive  excellence,  was  reserved  for  the  poet  whose 
works  are  now  before  us. 

Of  his  original  and  fatal  error,  the  sacrifice  of  decorum  nl  the 
altar  of  love,  that  crime  for  which,  ill  bis  youth,  lie  '  lost  the  world, 
and  was  content  to  lose  it,'  the  present  volumes  happily  retain  no 
traces.     The  soul  of  his  poetry   lias  transit:  into  a  purer 

form;  and  the  verse,  which  once  courted  admiration  by  meretricious 
enticements  alone,  now  steals  to  the  heart  with 
by  the  modesty   which  softens  and  cousecrales  the  influence  of 
beauty. 

The  most  remarkable  fault,  in  the  plan  of  the  present  work,  is 
a  Itperabundance  of  ballads  upon  topics  merely  Irish.  If  Mr. 
Moore  were  a  per  -e  writings  were  not  calculated  to  extend 

beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  a  few  discontented  place-hunters  in 
Ireland,  he  might  strike  his  harp  in  vituperation  of  government  un- 
til its  string**  cracked,  without  molestation  from  us ;  bur  as 
work,  not  only  from  the  author's  previous  fume,  but  from  its  own 
intrinsic  merits,  is  likely  to  attract  considerable  attention,  we  put  it 
to  Mr.  Moore's  own  judgment,  whether  he  would  not  have  < 
suited  hi-,  reputation  more  effectually  by  excluding  all  topics  of 
a  local  or  political  nature;  topics,  which  by  impartial  readers  an 
generally  scanned  with  hulifVerenc.e,  and  by  no  small  number  of 
zealous  partisans  with  absolute  disgust.  At  the  same  lime  it  is  but 
justice  to  confess  that  there  are  some  of  this  class  (particularly  the 
third  song  in  the  third  number,  beginning  '  Oh!  blame  not  the 
bard')  of  which,  in  our  opinion,  the  energy  and  pathos  have  seldom 
been  t  sjceeded. 

In  the  next  place,  it  must  be  observed,  that  our  poet  is  but  too 
prone  to  run  into  Strained,  incorrect,  and  rci;  .  so 

that  he  becomes  confused,  and  .sometimes  even  unintelligible.  Yet 
he  has  the  skill  to  disguise  bis  inaccuracies  in  language  so  elegant, 
and  melody  so  lulling,  that  though  the  fallacy  be  perceptible  to  the 
reader,  the  hearer  is  almost  inevitably  deceived. 

Tin: re  are  also  two  or  three  songs  in  the  collection,  partakim:  of 
that  character  which,   for  want  of  a  more  ei  itU,  has  I 

usually  styled,  the  namby-pamby.     Such  are,  '  While  gazing 

tho 
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ie  moon's  light.'  in   the  third  numbi  r,  and  '  What  the  We  is  to 
the  flowret,'  in  the  fourth.    Thei  :<  low,  though  but  a  few, 

which  have  no  striking  beauty,  and  no  glaring  demerit. 

But,  when  W«  have  set  abide  all  th-  .  liich  fire  faulty 

for  political  and  local  partialities  01  me  intermixture  of  false  and 
far-flotched  thoughts,  or  the  introduction  of  incoherent  metaphors 
and  epithets)  or  a  si  rdeTing  upon  child  or  the 

mere  absence  of  positive  merit — there  will  still  be  left  a  large 
body  of  so  e  venture  to  sa;  ■ ,  and 

a  higher  tone  of  excellence  than  this  order  of  poetry  :n  be- 

fore attained.  The  most  careless  reader  must  he  struck  by  the 
imagery  of  the  following  stanza:   >  ition   that 

Lough  Neagh  niddV  above  its  len  helmed  a 

whole  region:  long  after  which  eveutj  according  to  Girnldus, 
'  the  fishermen,  in  clear  weather,  used  to   point  outto.stran 
the  tail  ecclesiastkd  ing  them  h  the 

Iatere.' 
•   On  I^nugh  bunk  as  lite  iMierm I 

\V!i. 
Hsson  the  round  low  vs, 

In  the  wave  beneath  nun  shifting  ! 
Thus  shall  memory  ofteuj  in  dreams  sublime, 
Catch  a  glim]  over, 

Thus,  sighing,  look  thro' the  waves  of  time, 
For  the  lot  I  glories  iliey  cover.' 

In  the:  delineation  of  that  deep  and  settled  melancholy,  which 
affects  the  heart  with  a   dead,  yet  aching  heaviness,  and  makes  life 

appear  a  blank,  uninteresting  alike  in  its  ptaasures  and  its  paint, 

Ilr.  Moore  is  peculiarly  successful. 
'  As  a  beam  n'er  me  face  of  the  waters  may  ulniv, 
\\  bile  the  tide  run 
the  cheek  may  I  with  a  a  ■  mule, 

'i  Co  ram  mm  darkly  lie  while. 

One  fatal  renra 
Its  bleak  shade  alike  o'er  our  joys  ami 
To  which  life  nothing  darker  or  brighter  can  brings 
For  which  joy  has  no  balm,  and  affliction  no  Btin 
Oh.  that  thought  In  the  midst  of  enjoyment  will  stay/  dec.  &cc. 
Nor  is  he  less  so,  wh<  relieve 

tin:  sadness   of  the  sentiment  ;  as  in  the   eighth  song  of  the   first 

ber  •. 


1  O  think  not  my  spirits  arc  always  as  light, 
And  as  tree  from  a  pang,  as  t hey  seerri  to 
Nor  expect  ths  4  to-night 

Will  return  with  to-morrow,  to  brighten  ray  brow  ; — 

YOL.  VII.    KO.  XIV.  C  C 
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No,  life  is  a  waste  of  wearisome  hours, 

Which  seldom  the  rose  of  enjoyment  adorns! 

And  the  heart  that  is  soonest  awake  t  ors, 

Is  always  the  first  to  be  touch'd  by  the  thorns  S 

But  send  round  the  bowl,  and  be  happy  awhile  ; 

May  we  never  meet  worse  in  our  pilgrimage  here, 
Than  the  tear  that  enjoyment  can  gild  with  a  smile. 

And  the  Miiile  that  compassion  can  turn  to  a  tear  I 

The  thread  of  our  life  would  be  dark,  Heaven  knows! 

It*  it  were  not  with  friendship  and  love  intertwined  : 
And  I  care  not  how  soon  I  may  sink  to  repose, 

When  these  blessings  shall  cease  to  be  dear  to  roy  mind  ! 

But  they  who  have  lov'd  the  fondest,  the  purest, 
Too  often  have  wept  o'er  the  dream  they  believ'd  : 

And  the  heart,  that  has  slumber'd  in  friendship  securest, 
Is  happy  indeed  if  'twas  never  deceiv'd  ! 

But  send  round  the  bowl ;  while  a  relic  of  truth 

Is  in  man  or  in  woman,  this  pray'r  shall  be  mine : — 

That  the  sunshine  of  love  may  illumine  our  youth, 
And  the  moonlight  of  friendship  console  our  decline  P 

In  exhibiting  those  middle  tints  of  emotion,  which  interest  with- 
out agitating  the  bosom,  Mr.  Moore  has  great  merit : 
'  Oh  the  days  are  gone,  when  beauty  bright 
My  heart's  chain  wove : 
When  my  dream  of  life,  from  morn  till  night, 
Was  love,  still  love. 
New  hope  may  bloom, 
And  days  may  come, 
Of  milder,  calmer  beam  : 
But  there's  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  life. 

As  love's  young  dream — 
Oh!  there's  nothing  half  so  sweet  iu  life, 
As  love's  young  dream. 

Tho'  the  bard  to  purer  fame  may  soar, 

When  wild  youth's  past, — 
Tho"  he  win  the  wise,  who  frown'd  before, 

To  smile  at  last, — 

He'll  never  meet 

A  joy  so  sweet, 
In  all  his  noon  of  fame, 
As  when  first  he  sung  to  woman's  ear 

His  soul-felt  flame, 
And,  at  every  close,  she  blush'd  to  hear 

The  one  lov'd  name. 


Oh !  that  hallow'd  form  is  ne'er  forgot 
Which  first  love  traced ; 


Still' 
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Still  it,  lingering,  haunts  the  greenest  spot 

On  memory's  waste. 

*Twas  odour  fled 

As  soon  as  shed, 
Twns  morning's  winged  dream! 
Twas  a  Light  dial  ncVl  call  shine  again 

On  liie's  dull  stream  ! 
Oh!  'twas  light  thai  ne'er  can  shine  again 

On  liie's  dull  stream  !' 

Of  his  grace  and  facility  in  narrative,  our  readers  may  take  tha 
ballad  called '  Eveleen's  Bower/  as  an  example : 

*  Oh  weep  for  the  hour, 

W  hen  t<>  Eveleen's  bower, 
The  Lord  of  the  Valley  with  false  vows  came ! 

The  moon  hid  her  light 

From  the  Heavens  that  night, 
And  wept  behind  her  clouds  o'er  the  maiden's  shame. 

The  clouds  past  soon 

From  the  chaste  cold  moon, 
Aud  Heaven  smil'd  again  with  her  vestal  flame! 

But  none  will  see  the  day, 

When  the  clouds. shall  pais  away, 
Which  that  dark  hour  left  upon  Eveleen's  fame. 

The  white  snow  lay 

On  the  narrow  path-way, 
Where  the  Lord  of  the  Valley  cross'd  over  the  moor! 

And  many  a  deep  print 

On  the  white  snow's  tint, 
Shew'd  the  track  of  his  footstep  to  Eveleen's  door. 

The  next  sun's  ray 

Soon  melted  away 
Every  trace  of  the  path  where  the  false  Lord  came : 

But  there's  a  light  above, 

Which  alone  can  remove 
That  stain  upon  the  snow  of  fair  Eveleen's  fame.' 

Mr.  Moore  possesses,  we  think,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  vir- 
tue of  poetical  spirit,  that  excellence  which  redeems  so  many 
faults.  When  lib  feelings  are  roused,  h§  pours  them  out  with  au 
eloquent  energy,  wliicli  sweeps  along  us  freely  as  if  there  were  no 
shackles  of  rhyme  or  metre  to  confine  its  movements. 

'  We  swear  to  revenge  them  ! — no  joy  shall  be  tasted, 
The  harp  shall  be  silent,  the  maiden  unwed, 
Our  halls  shall  be  mute,  and  our  fields  shall  lie  wasted, 
Till  veogeauce  is  wreak'd  on  the  murderer's  head ! 


c  c  2 
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Yes,  monarch !  though  sweet  are  our  home  recollections, 
Though  sweet  are  the  tears  that  from  tenderness  fall, 

Though  sweet  are  our  friendships,  and  hopes,  and  affections, 
Revenge  on  a  tyrant  is  sweetest  of  all/ 

Of  all  the  charms,  however,  which  the  poetry  of  these  volumes 
may  be  thought  to  possess,  there  is  none  so  captivating  to  us,  as 
its  genuine  tenderness : 

'  Though  the  last  glimpse  of  Erin  with  sorrow  I  see, 
Yet  wherever  thou  art  shall  seem  Erin  to  me:  » 

In  exile  thy  bosom  shall  still  be  my  home, 
And  thine  eyes  make  my  climate  wherever  we  roam.* 

0 

And  if  there  had  been  no  political  allusion,  wc  might  have  recog- 
nized, as  one  of  the  most  affecting  poems  in  the  English  language, 
the  address  of  the  lover  to  his  mistress : 

*  When  he  who  adores  thee  has  left  but  the  name 

Of  his  fault  and  his  sorrows  behind, 
Oh  !  say,  wilt  thou  weep,  when  they  darken  the  fame 

Of  a  life,  that  for  thee  was  resign'd  ? 
Yes,  weep !  and,  however  ray  foes  may  condemn,     : 

Thy  tears  shall  efface  their  decree, 
For  Heaven  can  witness,  tho'  guilty  to  them, 

I  have  been  but  too  faithful  to  thee ! 

With  thee  were  the  dreams  of  ray  earliest  love, 

EvVy  thought  of  ray  reason  was  thine : — 
In  my  last  humble  pray'r  to  the  Spirit  above, 

Thy  name  shall  be  mingled  with  mine ! 
Oh  biess'd  are  the  lovers  and  friends  who  shall  liv« 

The  days  of  thy  glory  to  see : 
But  the  next  dearest  blessing  that  Heaven  can  give, 

Is  the  pride  of  thus  dying  for  thee !' 

On  the  whole,  the  songs  accompanying  the  Irish  melodies,  con- 
tain, together  with  some  faults,  a  proportion  of  beauties  more  nu- 
merous and  striking  than  can  readily  be  found  in  arty  similar  work 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The  author  has  the  merit'  of  set- 
ting an  example,  which,  though  it  may  not  be  easily  equalled,  will, 
1n  all  probability,  be  imitated,  and  We  hope,  not  without  benefit 
to  literary  taste  and  national  character. 
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jiulhor.     By  Richard  Ilurd,  D.  D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Worcw- 

ter.    6  vols.  8vo.     Loudon;  Cadell  and  Davies.     IS  11. 
* 

HPHE  learned  and  celebrated  author  of  these  volumes  died  in  the 
■*•  year  1779-  In  1789  a  magnificent  edition  of  his  works, 
which  only  250  copies  were  printed,  issued  from  the  press  of  Mr. 
Nichols ;  and  after  a  lapse  of  six  years,  a  '  Di* nurse,  by  way  of 
General  Preface,  containing  an  Account  of  the  Life,  Writings,  atid 
Character  of  the  Author/  was  added  by  hu  confidential  friend  and 
admirer,  the  late  Bishop  of  Worcester. 

In  tliat  interval  the  learned  and  eloquent  author  of  a  most  malig- 
nant attack  on  the  right  reverend  biographer,  ironically  compli- 
mented the  editors  on  their  discretion  in  not  venturing  upon  ;i  lai 
impression;  bill  as  the  members  of  the  Warburtonian  school  died 
oft",  the  fame  of  their  founder  revived;  and  the  growing  demands 
of  public  curiosit  .  gratified  by  tl  of  this  i  xlraordj- 

nar?  man  in  a  less  expensive  and  more  tangible  form. 

W  ai  burton  Was  a  kind  of  comet  which  came  athwart  the  system 
of  the  Chinch  of  England,  at  a  time  when  all  its  movements  wire 
proceeding  with  an  uniformity  extremely  unfavourable  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  such  a  pluvuomcii"u.  Accordingly  tl  ing  fi  rce 
was  strongly  felt,  and  it  was  long  before  Ins  excentricities  were  re- 
garded without  a  degree  of  tenor  an  in,  which  precluded  the 
operation  of  curiosity,  the  chief  feeling  which  his  aiiy  and  fantas- 
tic motions  ought  to  have  excited.  About  the  same  lime  the  ti;ui- 
quillity  of  the  established  church  was  disturbed  in  another  ijuarter, 
and  by  caU!  I  S  of  which  the  effects  have  been  far  more  pei  -nam  nl. 
For  while  Warburtoo  was  speculating,  and  bis  •adversaries  ieply- 
ing;  while  the  attention  of  the  clergy  was  directed  to  the  nature, 
ri«ht>«,  ami  authority  of  a  chinch,  to  its  connexion  and  alliance  with 

die  state,  or  to  a  new  and  revolting  theory,  which  founded  the  Re- 
velation given  I  >  Moses  00  tbe  exclusion  of  the  doctrine  of  a  fu- 
ture  state,  practical  religion  was  in  a  mann<  i  ding 

had  degenerated  inl    mere  morality,  and  the  influei 
over  their  people  diminished  iii  proportion.      In  ' 

apatbyj  as  the  most  tremendous  volcanos  issue  i  ■  <  of 

snow,  a  violent  eruption  of  fanaticism  t<>"k  pi 

the  timid,  and  even  the  sagfl  ithiu  the  pah    of  n 

incut,  were  now  e   iilvii!  to  receive  as  an  ally  against  the  common 

enemy,  the  fantastic  but  powerful  sj  M  long  l» 

the  object  of  their  terror. 

The  fortunes  of  tl  r  man  were  no  less  extraordinary  than 

his  talents  and  temper.     Though  born  to  a  narrow,  or  ralher  I" 

fortune,  and  at  the  usual  age  articled   oat  in  a  re? 

mote  \Ulage,vit  might  indeed  have  been  i  dial  a  genius  I 

c  c  3  his, 
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his,  accompanied  with  indefatigable  perseverance,  a  strong  consti- 
tution, and  an  unblushing  front,  would  at  no  long  interval  elevate 
him  tO  the  next  rank  of  his  profession,  aud  ultimately,  peihaps,  to 
one  of  its  highest  honours. 

The  transition  is  neither  unusual  nor  difficult;  and  some  of  the 
great  ornaments  of  the  judicial  bench  within  our  recollection  have 
risen   from  beginnings   equally  unpromising.      But   under  <  itciirn- 
stances,  which  in  almost  every  diocese  of  the  kingdom  would  now 
preclude  a  candidate  from  holy  orders,  for  a  man  to  have  started 
aside  into  that  jealous  and  exclusive  profession,  to  have  rendered 
himself,  by  pertinacious  application  in  the  solitude  of  a  country 
benefice,  the  first  theologian  ol  tin:  age,  aud  without  servility,  tur- 
bulence, or  political  connexions  properly  so  called,  in  short,  without 
any  moving  cause,  but  his  own  transcendent  talents,  to  have  raised 
himself  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  r lunch,  may  well  be  consid 
as  a  phenomenon  unparalleled  hi  tranquil  times. — We  sat,  in  tran- 
quil times,  for  therein  in  the  history  of  the  English  Church, 
periods  of  revolution  in  which  talents  far  inferior  to  those  of  War- 
burton,  successfully  exerted  in  favour  of  the  prevailing  party,  have 
been  allowed  to  supersede  all  the  claims  ol  merit  purely  profes- 
sional.    '              n  umstauces  like  these,  within  the  last  three  cen- 
turies the  Church  of  Kngland  has  seen  five  priests  elevated  at  one 
step  to  the  see  of  Cat  i  rbory. 

In  the  tatter  years  of  *»•  rge  the  Second,  indeed,  Whig  politics 
had  greatly  relaxed  the  old  and  rigid  requirements  in  the  previous 
education  and  piiuciph  8  of  bishops,  and  the  advancement  of  War- 
burton  to  the  see  of  Gloucester  was  preceded,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance of  time,  by  that  of  a  medical  student  to  Canterbury,  and  of 
a  dissentei  to  Dmhani.  Still  it  is  matter  Of  admiration,  that  one 
situated  like  Wai  burton,  sliodd  in  such  times  have  been  able  to 
break  throogh  the  impediments  of  usage  and  prejudice.  It  is 
insinuated  by  the  right  reverend  biographer,  that  an  early  se- 
riousness of  mind  determined  our  author  to  the.  .  •  :d  pm- 
fession.  It  may  be  so;  but  the  symptoms  ol  that  seriousness  were 
very  equivocal  afterwards,  and  the  certainty  of  an  early  prove 
from  a  generous  patron  in  the  couutn  may.  perhaps,  be  consid. 
by  those  who  are  disposed  to  as>ign  human  conduct  to  ordinary 
motives,  as  quite  adequate  to  the  effect.  If  not  devout,  however, 
he  was  unquestionably  sincere ;  and  in  defending  the  outworks  of 
Christianity,  which  is  certainty  consistent  with  some  degree  of  in- 
attention to  the  citadel  itself,  mdetatigabi)  useful. 

Meanwhile  it  cannot  be  uiiamusiui'  to  Speculate  ou  what  Var- 
burton  would  have  achieved  had  he  held  on  Ins  original  contM 
the  profession    f  the  law.   -Acute  and  positive,  prcsujnptuous  and 
unabashed,  fond  of  paradox,  and  fonder  of  debate,  he  would  have 

bullied 
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bullied  at  the  bar,  and  dogmatized  on  the  bench ;  he  would  have 
found  in  almost  every  statute  a  meaning  which  the  legislature  never 
intended,  and  a  profundity  which  hi-  brethren  would  be  unable  to 
comprehend :  he  would  have  defined  where  every  thing  was  plain, 
and  distinguished  w  itlmut  the  shadow  of  a  difference.  Gifted,  how- 
ever, and  disposed  as  Warburton  unquestionably  was,  with  an  inex- 
haustible copiousness  of  invention,  and  iu  private  conversation,  with 
powers  of  utterance  unusually  voluble  and  expressive,  it  was  expected 
on  his  introduction  to  the  House  of  Lords,  that  he  would  have  trans- 
gressed those  rules  of  delicate  and  decorous  respect  which  in  later 
times  his  brethren  have  usually  prescribed  to  themselves ;  but  his 
promotion  took  place  late  in  life: — the  convocation,  which  iu  former 
times  had  been  the  preparatory  school  of  episcopal  eloquence  in 
parliament,  even  in  his  earlier  days,  subsisted  only  in  its  shadow, 
and  the  faculty  of  public  extemporaneous  speaking,  however  it 
might  have  existed  with  him  by  nature,  or  to  whatever  degree  of 
perfection  it  might  have  been  cultivated  by  him  in  early  life,  had  in 
the  period  of  forty  years  perished  by  neglect,  or  been  chilled  by 
caution  and  advancement. 

With  the  life  of  this  wonderful  person,  as  given  by  his  most  de- 
voted friend,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  express  our  entire  satisfac- 
tion. In  truth,  it  would  have  beeu  difficult  to  rind  a  man  in  the 
whole  compass  of  English  literature  competent  to  the  task,  excep- 
ting the  immortal  biographer  of  the  English  poets.  To  any  writer 
of  his  own  school,  as  such,  there  were  certain  general  objections, 
and  against  every  individual  in  the  number,  particular  exceptions 
might  be  taken.  Iu  the  first  place,  the  prejudices  of  the  whole 
body  were  excessive,  and  their  views  of  the  subject  narrow  and  illi- 
beral iu  the  extreme.  In  an  age  of  ability  and  learned  independ- 
ence, they  had  erected  their  leader  into  a  monarch  of  literature, 
and  whoever  presumed  to  contest  his  claim  was,  without  cere- 
mony, sacrificed  to  it,  while  with  the  rancour  which  ever  pursues 
this  single  species  of  delinquency,  the  mangled  limbs  of  the  de- 
parted enemy  were  held  up  with  savage  derision  to  the  scorn  or 
commiseration  of  mankind. 

But  even  among  the  disciples  of  the  Warburtonian  school,  Hurd 
assuredly  was  not  the  man  whom  we  should  have  wished  to  select 
for  the  delicate  and  invidious  task  of  embalming  his  patron's  re- 
mains. Subtle  and  sophistical,  elegant,  hut  never  forcible,  his 
heart  was  cold,  though  his  admiration  was  excessive.  He  wanted 
that  power  of  real  genius,  which  is  capable  of  being  fired  by  the 
contemplation  of  excellence,  till  it  partakes  of  the  heat  and  flame 
of  its  object.  Ou  the  other  hand,  he  wanted  nothing  of  that  ma- 
lignity which  is  incident  to  the  coolest  tempers,  of  that  cruel  and 
anatomical  faculty,  which,  in  dissecting  the  character  of  an  antago- 

c  c  4  nut, 
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nist,  can  lay  bare,  with  professional  indifference,  the  quivering  fibres 
of  an  agonized  victim.     For  this  purpose hlii  instrument  was  ir. 
practitioners  have  ever  employed  that,  or  any  oilier,  n 
unfeelingly  than  did  the  biographer  of  Warburton,  even  when  the 
ground  of  complaint  was  almost  imperceptible,  as  in  the  cases  of 
Leland  and  Jortin. 

As  to  Dr.  Balguy,  who  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  learned  wri- 
ter above  hinted  although  more  independent  and  impartial,  as  well 
as  Its,  UiiulU  devoted  to  the  patron  or  (be  parly, be  was  deficient, 
perhaps,  in  that  Promethean  lire  which  is  required  to  animate  o 
mo:  a  departed  genius.     With  a  char  and 

maply  understanding,  chastized  as  well  as  improved  I 
education,  h  Borne  degree  unqualified  by  bis  verj  attain* 

menls,  for  pursuing  the  flights  of  an  irregular  and  untutored  adven- 
turer oyer  the  realms  <»i  undiseo. 

To  the  author  of  the  Delicacy  of  Friendship, however,  the  ofi 
of  biographei  to  lYarburtou,  whether  wi  \i-.e,  was  in 

1 :  and  it  cannot  I  :.  ihat  he  baa  executed  his 

ass  in  a  Btyl<  nee  and  punty  worthy  of  an  earlier  and  i 

tei  age  of  English  literature.     Informed  and  assisted,  as  he  must 

b  1 1.,  b\  those  who  from  his  early  days  wer< 
with  tin  of  this  memoir,  v  presume  tliat  his 

and    i;  <:':<.•  itiitij.  correct:   but   to  opinion  thei 

scarcely  any  assignable  bounds,  and  to  prejudice,  none.     The  samo 

>f  conduct,  which  would  lei 
(reflecting  urlv  to  the  same  conclusions,  if  applied  to  V* 

fuirl  I  owth,  or  to  V  n  and  S<  i  ker,  a<  cording  to  die 

incurable  prepossession  of  party,  will  in  different  individuals,  la- 
bouring under  some  peculiar  influence,  suggest  opinions  and  up 
■  naiucliically  opposite  to  each  oilier. 
Under  this  head,   and    as    a    proof  of   the    author's  happy    fa- 
cultv  of  '  daiqniug  by  famt  praise,'  we  shall  select  two  specimens. 
Of  Bishop  l^iwtli,  the  dignified,  the  spirited,  the  only  equal  g 

:isi  of  Warburton,  our  biographer  permits  himself  to  speak  in 
the  following  terms   <  ired  approbation  and  compa 

d,  contempt. 

1  Dr.  Lowm  was  a  man  of  learning  of  many  vir- 

bistni  ipetition  with  tfc  e Bishop 

of  Gloucester.     Hi  ivriiei    wa 

l!elii«'.v   literature,  as  displayed  in  two  works,  his  Latin  Lectures  on 
Ileii  Version  of  the   Pi  ah:  the 

.  but   iu  a  vein  of  crilii 
quioo  :  the  latter,  I  think,  i>  chiefly  valuable,  as  it  shews 
little  is  to  be  expected  froin  Dr.  Kennicotts  work,  fisc.' 

•  On 
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On  the  subject  of  his  quarrel  with  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester] 

ould  say  a  great  deal,  fox  I  was  well'  acquainted  with  the  grounds 

id  the   pro  it.     Hut   besides  that    I   purposely  avoid  entering 

'ails  of  this  sort,  I  know  of  do  gopd  end  that  is  likely  to  be  an- 

vered  by  exposing  to  public  censure  the  weaknesses  of  such  men.' 

This  reserve  on  the  part  of  the  good  bishop,  it  must  be  con- 
sed,  was  discreet  and  charitable  j  but  as  be  is  careful  to  pre- 

ii><  ,  that  while  the  dispute  was  managed  on  botli  sidos  with  too 
1UCD  ;  vat,  but  on  the  pail  pf  the  Kishop  (Warl)urtoiO  with  that 
ipiiionty  of  Wit  ami  argument  which  he  could  not  '  help,'  (meau- 

ng,  as  we  suppose,  that  lit  earnestly  endeavoured  1  infe- 

rior,") we  shall   beg  leave  to  hint  a  suspicion  that  it   was  not  the 
tealmessea  of  two  great  men,  hut  the  strength  of  Lowth  and  the 
ctuhuue  of  Warburton,  which  the  biographer  of  the  latter  shrunk 
romei  I  t>,  thai  in  this  correspondence  there  are 

iinnv  rhfrlgfl  whieh  the  Bisb<  r  acted  Wisely  in   sup- 

»ressing — i  •,,  equally  onworth)  the  charac- 

br  of  scholars,  Of  Christians,  and  of  gentlemen  ;  but  there  are  two 

oly  period  of  the  quarrel,  and  before  the  comba- 
tants in  their  rage  had  exchanged   more  gentlemanly  weapons  for 
stones   and  mud,  which]  as   the  pamphlets  are  not  in  every  one's 
SttdSj   we  cannot  forbear  to  lay  before  the  reader,   in  order  to  en- 
ble  him  to  discover,  if  possible,  that  infinite  superiority  of  wit  and 
rgnmeat  which  YVarburion  (with  ail  his  disposition  to  self-exte- 

The  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  forgetful  of  his  own  education,  but 

not  fov.  the  slur  width  had  been  thrown  upon  him  by  the 

University  of  Oxford,   thought    proper  to  speak  of  that  vein  table 

ody,  ami  of  its  most  disi  r  in  his  day,  as  follows : 

But  the  learned  professor  bus  been  hardily  brought  up  in  the  keen 

itmosphere  of  ivboh  some  severitii  urlj  taught  to  dtsfins. 

•  and  dejure.'     This  indiscretion  drew  d 
liim  the  following  inimitabl  •  ret  lit,  in  which  the  a]  of 

Lord  Clarendon's  character  of  an  attorney's  clerk,  WBS  «»ue  of 
■-■■  lucky  bitK,  which  are  seldom  given  to  the  most  willy  and  de\- 

prous  of  mankind  more  than  Once  m  a  lire.  With  what  affected 
scorn,  with  what  inward  rage  and  vexation  Midi  a  blow  must  have 

een  received  by  WarbtirtOn,  it  reqoires  Bdtfc  tlum  an  or- 

dinary intuition  into  his  character  to  .  —  ' 

'  Pray,  my  lord,  what  is  it  to  the  purpose  where  I  have  been  brought 
>? — T<>  have  made  :i  proper  use  of  the  advantages  ol  a  gi 

mi  to  h-\-.  i  bad 

ne  U  a  much  greater. — Had  I  not  your  lordship's  example   to  justify 
ne,  I  should  think  it  s  bxtretne Impertinence  to  i 

i  were  bred,  though  one  might  powibly  plead  as  an  excuse  for  it,  a 

natural 
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natural  curiosity  to  know  where  and  how  such  a  phenomenon  was  pro- 
duced. It  is  commonly  said  that  your  lordship's  education  was  of  that 
particular  kind,  concerning  which  it  is  a  remark  of  that  great  judge  of 
men  and  manners  Lord  Clarendon,  that  it  peculiarly  disposes  men  robe 
proud,  insolent,  and  pragmatical.  "  Colonel  Harrison  was  the  son  of  a 
butcher,  and  had  been  bred  up  in  the  place  of  a  clerk  to  a  lawyer, 
which  kind  of  education  introduces  men  into  the  language  and  practice 
of  business ;  and  if  it  be  not  resisted  by  the  great  ingenuity  of  the  per- 
son, inclines  young  men  to  more  pride  than  any  other  kind  of  breeding, 
and  deposes  them  to  be  pragmatical  and  insolent."  Now,  my  lord,  as 
you  have  in  your  whole  behaviour,  and  in  all  your  writings,  remarkably 
distinguished  yourself  by  your  humility,  meekness,  good  manners,  good 
temper,  moderation  with  regard  to  the  opinions  of  others,  and  modest 
diffidence  of  your  own,  this  unpromising  circumstance  of  your  edi 
tion  is  so  far  from  being  a  disgrace  to  you,  that  it  highly  redounds  to 
your  praise. 

'  But  I  am  precluded  from  all  claim  to  such  merit;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  well  for  me  if  I  can  acquit  myself  of  a  charge  that  lies  hard  upon 
me,  the  burthen  of  being  responsible  for  the  great  advantages  which 
I  enjoyed.  For,  my  lord,  I  was  educated  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
I  enjoyed  all  the  advantages,  public  and  private,  which  that  famous 
seat  of  learning  so  largely  affords.  I  spent  many  years  in  that  illustri- 
ous society,  in  a  welJ  regulu.ed  course  of  useful  discipline  and  studies, 
and  in  the  improving  commerce  of  gentlemen  and  scholars,  in  a  society 
where  emulation  without  envy,  ambition  without  jealousy,  contention 
without  animosity  excited  industry,  and  awakened  genius;  where  a 
liberal  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  a  generous  freedom  of  thought  was 
raised,  encouraged  and  pushed  forward  by  example,  by  commendation, 
and  by  authority.  I  breathed  the  same  atmosphere  that  the  Hookers,  the 
i,  and  the  Lockes  had  breathed  before — who  always 
.  with  civility  and  respect— who  made  cund. 
mod'  ml  liberal  judgment,  as  much  the  rule  and  law,  8a  the 

subject  of  their  discourse,  who  did  not  amuse  their  readers  with  empty 
declamations   and    fine  Span  theories  of  to  while   they   v 

then:  [itated  With  I  furious  inquisitorial  spirit,  seising  everyone 

they  could  Iftj  hold  OB,  for  presuming  to  dissent  from  them  in  matters  the 

:  indiiVerent,  and  dragging  them  through  the  fiery  ordeal  of  nbu 
controversy.     And  do  you  reproach  DC  with  my  education  in  this 
place,  &c. 

To  the  dignity,  spirit,  indignation  and  eloquence  of  this  passage, 
we  know  of  nothing  whii  h  can  fairly  be  opposed  on  the  part  of 
Warburton ;  and  it  is  farther  memorable  as  one  proof,  though  not 
the  bat,  that  the  venerable  and  illustrious  body,  win  Ited 

honour  the  writer  so  nobly  defends,  has  never  to  despair  of  finding 
a  son  able  and  willing  to  inflict  ample  vengeance  on  the  nssaihn 

The  next  instance  of  our  biographer's  candour  must  be  supplied 
by  his  character  of  Archbishop  Seeker,  a  friend  of  his  hero,  who 
having,  by  the  indiscretion  of  his  admirers,  been  treated  too  much 
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as  *  a  brother  near  the  throne/  is  farther  warned  by  the  impartiality 
of  criticism  to  preserve  a  more  becoming  and  respectful  distant  e. 

*  Dr.  Seeker  was  a  wise  man,  an  edifying  preacher,  and  an  exemplary 
bishop;  but  the  course  of  his  life  and  studies  ha<l  not  qualified  biai  \o 
decide  on  such  a  work  as  that  of  the  Divine  Legation.  Lverj  m  the 
narrow  walk  of  literature,  which  he  most  affected,  that  of  criticizing 
the  Hebrew  text,  it  docs  not  appear  that  he  ever  attained  any  great  dis- 
tinction.' 

Now  it  does  certainly  appear  to  us,  that  a  critical  knowledge  of 
the  Hebrew  language  and  antiquities,  which  Archbishop  S«<  U.rdid, 
and  which  Bishop  Warburtou  did  not  p  issess,  was  the  best  possi- 
ble qualification  for  judging  of  the  Divine  Legation.  The  absence 
of  those  attainments,  was,  perhaps,  the  authors  neatest  impediment 
in  writing  it;  and  as  to  what  appeared  to  the  Bishop  of  Worces- 
ter,— the  suffrage  of  a  divine  who  interpreted  the  word  Im- 
manuel,*  Deliverer,  will  scarcely  be  permitted  to  weigh  against 

that  of  Bishop  Lowth,  who  has  Commanded  and  ad  <i>led  many  of 
the  Archbishop's  emendations  of  the  sacred  text,  as  highly  probable 
and  judicious. 

After  all,  Warburton  was  a  man,  in  speaking  of  whom.  War* 
burtono  laudatore  opus  esset;  a  character  which  nothing  but  genius 
resembling  his  own  could  adequately  dt  scribe  or  comprehend. 
One  such  contemporary  genius  there  was,  who  without  the  blind 
partiality  of  his  own  school,  and  under  the  perpetual  necessity  of 
detecting  his  extravagances,  never  faded  to  treat  him  with  respect, 
as  well  as  justice.  But  Johnson  wanted  theological  and  even 
classical  erudition  for  such  an  undertaking. 

With  no  want  of  these  qualifications  in  the  present  writer,  and 
with  a  most  intimate  knowledge  of  his  subject,  the  attempt  is  cer- 
tainly not  adequate  to  the  general  expectation  of  Scholars.  Fee  lv 
elegant aud  coldly  panegyrical,  il  never  catches  a  ray  of  light  or  heat 
from  that  blaze  of  genius  which  it  is  employed  in  contemplating. 
With  an  emulous  and  often  Successful  au  ietv  to  copy  the  graces 
of  Addison,  there  is   in  this,  as  indeed   in  all   the  compositions  of 

Bishop  Kurd,  a  primness  and  a  quaiutness,  which  if  not  entirely 
his  own,  have  been  copied  from  models  far  in .erior  to  that  great 
master  of  unaffected  ease  and  elegance*     Tbi  (SO  00  small 

degree  of  petulance  in  bis  manner  of  denominating  Ins  hero's  an- 
tagonists; some  of  whom  are  graciously  allowed  to  be  'sizeable 
men,'  while  others  are  styled  '  EOJOGt  blasphemers:'  yet  'he  mane 
allowance  for  their  prejudices,  and  whin  nu  int/h-vo/auc  intervem  (I, 
treated  their  persons  with  respect,1 
The  ambiguity  of  tbii  exp  singularly  unfortunate,  imce 


Sermon*  on  Prophecy,  VoL  1.  p.  lift, 
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the  obvious  meaning  of  the  words  is  assuredly  not   that   of  tli 
author,  who  never  diought  of  imputing  malev  o  his  friend 

For    the  r  icefl   ol    Warburton's   criticism,   the    apol 

equally   unhappy: — l  As  to  what  concerns  Uie   emendation    off 
text,  the  abler  Die  critic,  the  mure  liable  he  is  to  .some  ruravagao 
of  conjecture,  as  we  see  in  th< 

and  not  judgment,  that  best  secures  him  from  this  sort  of  id 
tattoo.1  Have  then  tlie  ablest  critics  uniformly  been  die  most 
adventurous,  and  is  the  attribute  of  judgment  necessarily  to  b» 
eluded  from  the  definition  of  an  able  critic  ?  On  the  contrary,  what 
we  would  ask  is  emendatory  criticism  itself,  but  an  exercise  of  the 
severest  judgment?  It  is  very  true  that  dulncss  b  an  effectual  pre- 
ventive of  all  extravagancy  in  conjecture,  but  SO  is  indigence  an 
antidote  •gainst  all  luxury  and  excess.  A  man  of  genius  and 
learning  is  always  tempted  to  some  degree  of  prolusion  in  the  use 
of  his  intellectual  stores;  and  it  is  the  restraining  p<>  judg- 

ment in   the  use  of  these  intoxicating  qualities  that  constitute! 
able  critic,  as  it  is  that  of  temperance  in  the  exercise  of  faculties 
capable  of  abuse,  which  constitutes  the  virtuous  man. 

Although  the, notes  on  Shakespeare,  of  which  Johnson  indulged 
himself  ru  the  hope  that  their  author  had  long  ceased  to  nun. 
them  among  his  happiest  effusions,  form  no  part  of  the  present  col- 
lection, yet  as  the  zeal  of  his  editor,  notwithstanding  the  omission, 
has  decreed  that  they  shall  not  sleep  in  peace,  we  will  first  state  his 
opinion  on  the  subject,  and  afterwards,  with  due  deference,  our 
own. 

'  Such  is  the  felicity  ofhis  genius  in  restoring  numberless  passages  t« 
their  integrity,    and    in   explaining  others  which    the  author's  sublime 
n  ioua  expression  ke  ,  that  this  tine 

editi  most  ever  he  highly  valued  bj  and 

taste;  a  spirit  congenial  to  l  i   author  breathing  throughout, 

and  i  for  the  little  m  >ul  inadvet  -era- 

Lie  in  it.' 

[s  it  possible  that  the  man  who  wrotr  this  gfaoold  ever  have  rea.d 
the  '  Ganoniof  Criticism;'  and,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  t<»  be  sup- 
poeed  that  he  who  took  so  lively  an  interest  in  th<  foTtunei 

oi  h\  I  not  have  read  tberaf    To  us,  on  the  contrary, 

this  memorable  edition  of  the  I  exhibi 

unobserved  before  in  the  operations  <>t  human  intellect — a  mind, 
irdent  and  comprehensive,  acute  and  penetr  armly  devoted 

tome  subject  sitd  1  with  all  the  stores  of  literatim 

or  modt  111,  i<>  illustrate  and  adorn  it,  yet  by  some  perversity  of  un- 
derstanding, or  .sonu:  depravation  of  taste,  perpetually  mistaking 
what  was  obvious,  and  net  m- 

dilion  of  which  the  author  was  incapable,  and  fabricating  com 

tiooa 
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turns  to  which  lie  was  indifferent.  Yet,  with  all  these  inconsisten- 
cies, added  to  the  affectation,  equally  discernible  in  the  editor  of 
Pope  and  Shakespeare,  of  understanding  tl.  it*  r  than  he 

Understood  himself,  there  sometimes  appear,  in  the  rational  inter* 
Vals  of  his  critical  delirium,  elucidations  BO  happy  and  disquisition! 
■0  profound,  that  our  admiration  of  the  poet,  (even  of  such  a  p 

Iftpetiftad  for  a  moment  while  we  dwell  on  the  excellencies  of 
the  comment! 

The  nature  of  VYniinunm's  eaily  circumstances,  and  the  gradual 
developeiuent  of  his  talents,  naturally  threw  him,  in  the  outset  of 
his  career,  into  the  hands  of  the  inferior  win,  or,  as  they  were  then 
injurious!)  called,  the  Dunces.  This,  however,  lasted  not  long, 
and  the  corespondent  of  Theobald  and  Cbncanen,  (a  connection 
which  he  delighted  not  to  I  i,)  hecame  in  rio  lorig  period  the 

friend  of  Murray,  Yorfce  and  Pope.     Bui  tl-  tiou 

of  which  so  erroneous  an  account  has  been  gift  n  by  his  biographer, 
and  so  v»;rv  improper  an  use  was  mad.  bj  ramself,  ihat  we  owe  it 
to  the  memory  of  an  amiable  and  upright  man,  whom  in  his  edition 
»»i  Shakespeare  be  pursues  with  unn  tenting  rancoornnder  the  name 
Of  the  Oxford  Editor,  to  state  v  I  trfl  to  be  the  ti 

*  With  this  riew»  (as  are  are  assured  by  Dr.  Hurd,  namely,  that  of  a 
projected  edition  o  1  nomas  rianmerjgothjm 

introduced  to  Mr.  Warburtpn  by  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  managed 
so  well  as  ti.  draw  from  his  di  notes 

and  emendaiious.     \\  lia  DSehfftnade  of 

these  fri  t  repeat,  as  the  account  is 

riven  by  Mr.  W&rburtou  himself  in  the  fh*fy  »ad  Mr. 

dope's  edition  of  Shakespeare;  and  thus  ended -this  trifling  at; 

Zdv  ,  and  their  equally  //,  ora,  are  sometimes 

apt  to  he  iK -ticieut  in  a  quality  for  pinch  the  other  party  in  this  iri- 
Jiing  affair  was  eminently  distinguished.  Sir  Thomas  iiunmcr 
wus  a  man  of  probity  and  hoi.  long  been  speaker  of  the 

House  of  Commons,  and  died  with  uumip*.  ached  integrity  in  a  d 
iiilied  rel  ling  all  winch,  he  might,  when  he 

w:is  supposed  to  be  past  the  power  of  answering  for  himself,  have 
been  traduced  to  posterity  as  a  wrei  rer  from  \\  aiburlou's 

critical  portfolio,  had  not  an  anonymous  advocate  of  departed  me- 
rit, whom  we  strongly  suspect  to  have  been  George  Steevens,  cir- 
culated, through  the  medium  of  a  popular  newspaper,  an  original 
letter  from  himself  to  Dr.  Joseph  Smith,  the  f  uf  Queen's 

College,  Oxford.    This  we  have  fortuns  »<l  shad  op- 

pose  an  extract  from  it  to  the  account  of  die  two  right  reverend 
critics,  iutrealiug  the  reader's  iudulgeuce  if  it  be  not  found  quite 
*o  lively  un  ciiher. 

'  My 


sgt 
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*  My  acquaintance  with   him,  (WarburtonV  says  Hanmer,  '  began 
upon  m  applicfttiui]  from  himself,  and 1  at  hi*  request,  in- 
troduced bun  to  roe,  tor   this  purpose  only,  as  was  then  declared,  that 
as  be  hinJ   many   observations   from  Shakespeare  lying    by  him,  ov 
and  above  those  printed  in  Theobald's  book,  he  much  desired  to  con 
muuicuce  them   to  tte,  that  I  might  judge  whether  any  of  them  wer 
worthy  to  be  added  to  those  emendations  which  he  had  underste 

u  making  upon  that  author; — upon  which  a  long  corn 
spondenre    bi  gan   by   letter,   in    which   he  explained    many    passag 
which  sometimes  I  thought  just,   but  mostly  wild  and  out    of  the  ua 
Not  tang   alter,  vi<  ws  of  interest  began  to  shew  themv  he?.     Sever 
hinc.N  vera  dropt  of  the  advantage  he  might  receive  from  publishing  the 
work  thus  corrected,  but,  &c.  6tc.     Upon  this  he  flew  into  a  great  j 
an  J  theie  is  an  end  of  the  story.' 

But  our  concern  with  YVarburton  is  principally  as  an  author ;- 
the  warmth  ol  his  domestic  attachments,  the  fidelity  of  his  fr .end- 
ship,  the   fierceness   and    terror  of  his  hostility,  otherwise    tha 
as  they  affect  the  tone  and  spirit  of  his  w  j  kings,  belong  not  i 
us. 

His  whole  constitution,  bodily  as  well  as  mental,  seemed  to  in 
dicate  that  he  was  born  to  be  an  extraordinary  man :  with  a  large 
ami  athlet.c  person  he  prevented  the  necessity  of  such  bodily  ex- 
ercises as  strong  constitutions  usually  require,  by  rigid  and  undevi- 
ating  abstinence.  The  titne  thus  saved  was  uniformly  devoted  tc 
study,  of  which  no  measure  or  continuance  ever  exhausted  his 
derstanding  or  checked  the  natural  and  lively  flow  of  his  spirit 
A  change  in  the  object  of  his  pursuit  was  his  only  relaxation;  nnd 
he  could  pass  and  repass  from  fathers  and  philosophers  to  Don 
Quixote,  in  the  original,  with  perfect  ease  and  pleasure.  In  the 
miud  of  Warburton  the  foundation  of  classical  literature  had 
been  well  laid,  yet  not  so  as  to  enable  him  to  pursue  the  science 
of  ancient  criticism  with  an  exactness  equal  to  the  extent  in 
which  he  grasped  it.  His  master-faculty  was  reason,  and  his  mas- 
ter-science was  theology;  the  wry  outline  of  which  last,  as  marked 
out  by  this  great  man,  for  the  direction  of  young  student-*,  sur- 
passes the  attainments  of  many  who  have  the  reputation  of  consi- 
derable divines.  One  deficiency  of  his  education  he  had  carefully 
corrected  by  cultivating  logic  with  great  diligence.  That  he  has 
sometime*  mistaken  the  sense  of  his  own  citations  in  Greek,  may 
perhaps  be  imputed  to  a  purpose  of  bending  them  to  his  ov.  n  opi- 
nions. After  all,  he  was  incomparably  the  worst  critic  in  his  mo- 
ther tongue.  Little  acquainted  with  old  English  literature,  and  as 
little  with  those  profiaod  dialects  which  yet  retain  much  of  the 
phrast  oiogy  of  Shal  I -speaie,  he  has  exposed  himself  to  the  derision 
of  fa  v  mistaking  the  sense  of  passages,  in  which 

he  would  have  been  corrected  by  shepherds  and  plowmeu.     His 


sense 
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sense  of  humour,  like  that  of  most  men  of  ve ry  vigorous  faculties, 
was  strong,  but  extremely  coarse,  while  the  rudeness  and  vulgarity 
of  his  manners  as  a  controvcrtist  removed  all  rctraints  of  de- 
cency or  decorum  in  scattering  his  jests  about  him.  His  taste 
seems  to  have  been  neither  just  nor  delicate,  rh  had  nothing  of 
that  intuitive  perception  of  beauty  which  feels  rather  than  judges, 
and  yet  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  the  common  suffrage  of  man- 
kind: on  the  contrary  his  critical  favours  were  commonly  bestowed 
according  to  rules  and  reasons,  and  for  the  most  part  according  to 
some  perverse  and  capricious  reasons  of  his  own.  In  short,  it 
may  be  adduced  as  one  of  those  compensations  with  which  Provi- 
dence is  ever  observed  to  balance  the  excesses  and  superfluities  of 
its  own  gifts,  that  there  was  not  a  faculty  about  this  wonderful  man 
which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  distorted  by  a  certain  inex- 
plicable perverscness,  in  which  pride  and  love  of  paradox  were 
blended  with  the  spirit  of  subtle  and  sophistical  reasoning.  In 
tin:  lighter  exercises  of  his  faculties  it  may  not  unfrequently  be 
doubted  whether  he  believed  himself;  in  the  more  serious,  how- 
ever fine-spun  his  theories  may  have  been,  he  was  unquestionably 
honest.  On  the  whole,  we  think  it  a  fair  subject  of  speculation, 
whether  it  were  desirable  that  Warburton's  education  and  early  ha- 
bits should  have  been  those  of  other  great  scholars.  That  the  or- 
dinary forms  of  scholastic  institution  would  have  been  for  his  own 
benefit  and  in  some  respects  for  that  of  mankind,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  The  gradations  of  an  University  would,  in  part,  have  mor- 
tified his  vanity  and  subdued  his  arrogance.  The  perpetual  colli- 
sions of  kindred  and  approximating  minds,  which  constitute,  per- 
haps, the  great  excellence  of  those  illustrious  seminaries,  would 
have  rounded  off  some  portion  of  his  native  asperities;  he  would 
have  been  broken  by  the  academical  curb  to  pace  in  the  trammels 
of  ordinary  ratiocination ;  he  would  have  thought  always  above,  yet 
not  altogether  unlike,  the  re9t  of  mankind.  In  short,  he  would  have 
become  precisely  what  the  discipline  of  a  college  was  able  to  make 
of  the  man,  whom  YYarburton  most  resembled,  the  great  Bentley. 
Yet  all  diese  advantages  would  have  been  acquired  at  an  expense 
ill  to  be  spared  and  greatly  to  be  regretted.  The  roan  might  have 
been  polished  and  the  scholar  improved,  but  the  phenomenon 
would  have  been  lost.  Mankind  might  not  have  learned,  for  cen- 
turies to  come,  what  an  untutored  mind  cau  do  for  itself.  A  self- 
taught  theologian,  untamed  by  rank  and  unsubdued  by  intercourse 
with  the  great,  was  yet  a  novelty ;  and  the  manners  of  a  gentleman, 
the  formalities  of  argument,  and  the  niceties  of  composition,  would, 
at  least  with  those  who  love  the  execntricities  of  native  genius, 
have  been  unwillingly  accepted  in  exchange  for  that  glorious  ex- 
travagance which  dazzles  while  it  is  unable  to  convince,  that  range 

of 
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of  erudition  which  would  have  been  cramped   by  exactness  of  re- 
search, and  that  haughty  defiance  of  form  and  decorum,  which 
it.-  rudest  tiansgressions  against  charity  and  maimers,  neve  r  failed  to 
combine  the  powers  of  a  giant  with  the  temper  of  a  ruflian. 

In  the  editor's  opinion  as  to  the  excellence  of  War  burton's  style, 
and  more  especially  his  controversial  style,  wi 
tiou,  ready  to  concur.    *  1 1  1,  in  an  eminetil  d<  •;••.  <•,  n 

t\v<i  qualities  of  a  "rent  w  i iter.  "  sapere  &  fari."  I  mean  superior 
sense,  and  the  power  of  doing  justice  to  it  by  o  sound  and  manly 
eloquence.      It  Mas  au  ignorant  cavil  thai  I    him    with  want 

of  taste.    The  objection  arose  from  die  origiuality  of  I 
but  he  wrote,  \\\u  night  lit,  with  its  and  ele- 

gance, ootwithstai  gy,  which  frequently 

exclude  those  qualities.'     Hie  truth  seems  to  be,  that  Warbui 
had  cIioh  models,  the  works  of  our  oldei  writers,  men  <on- 

gemul  with  himself  in  invention,   erudition  and  forte,  but  with  re- 
spect tostyle,  wb  was  little  attended  to,  undi 
irregular.     Such  were,  in  their  respective  departments,   I 
Chillingworth,  and  Hyde.     It  was  to  minds  far  inferior  to 
energy  Ullt^  caniprahcofion,  that  the  Kuglish  language  owed  its  lost 
polish  in  the  beginning  of  the  follov  ntury;  and  it  is  to  the 
overbearing  inriu.                              o  recent  example's,  inferior  to 
none  of  the  former,  mat  it  baa  relapsed  into  a  stal  bar* 
barism,  which  we  would  willingly  hope,  in  the  hands  of  |iedmits 
and  ce^KOmhS]  is  beginning  to  administer  its  own  antidote.     *  I 
the  rait,'  ssya  the  right  reverend  editor,  *  the  higher  <:•> 

o  die  stn  ngtb  of  I-1  a  clear 

conception  of  his  subject,  in  other  words,  to  his  sublime 
Thai  his  style  was  properly  his  own,  and  what  we  call  o 
Yet  he  did  not  disdain  to  draw  what  assistance  he  might  from  the 
i  riticsy among  whom  QtutttUwn  was  his  favou 

There  is  no  accounting  for  the  mtOOM 

wi'iter  of  antiijiiity  ever  mo,  uhlcd  the  Inst  moderns  in 

good  sense  and  sound  judgment  than  this  great  rbeti  but  it  is 

certain  thai  no  one  ever  paced  more  awkwardly  in  the  trammels  of 
his  own  art.  His  power  of  expression  never  seems  to  keep  pace 
with  the  vigour  of  his  conceptions;  hiss;  vie  is  harsh,  en  md 

lagging ;  the  offspring  of  his  brain  i«,  Strong,  but  the  parturition  la- 
borious. We  inbt,  indeed,  whether  the  pow  ef  ofeaprassioa 
is  ever  improved  b>  rules  oi  artificial  rhetoric,  as  that  of  reasoning 
unquestionahlv  is  by  the  cultivation  of  a  pure  and  unsophi 

:   but  ol  this  we  are  veiy  certain,  that  whatevei   uuv  have  de- 
termined Waihiwton  to  the  cultivation  of  scientific  rh  .to 
a    preference   uf  QuiulUiuu  above   the   better   models  of  Gre» 
he  was,  as  fur  as  can  be  discovered,  neither  the   belter  uor  the 

wont 
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worse  for  liis  acquaintance  with  the  Roman  teacher:  the  native  fer- 
tility of  his  iniiiil  wanted  to  be  enriched  with  no  topics  of  mventioiu 
the  clearness  of  his  imdefttanding  supplied  him  with  a  spontaneous 
arrangement,  and  his  coinmand  and  copiousness  ol  language  mocked 
the  cold  and  pedantic  institutes  of  artificial  expression.  In 
short,  "what  was  said  by  the  best  judge  of  antiquity  concerning  An- 
thony as  a  speaker,  may  not  unaptly  be  applied  to  War  burton  as 
a  writer. 

*  Omnia  veniehant  Antonio  in  mentem,  eaque  suo  quceque  loco,  ubi 
plurimum  proficefe  et  valere  possent — ut  ab  impenttore,  ].,.■- 

dilOS,  lev  is  armatura:  sic  sb  illo  in  maximc-  npportunis  oTBtionis  pariibua 
collocabantur.  Krai  meatOflB  -unmet,  nulla  meditation)*  suspieio. — 
Verba  ipsa,  non  ilia  qnideai  elegantissimo  sertnonej  itaque  diligenter  lo- 
f]ucinii  iaude  caruitj  Deque  tamen  est  inquinate  focutus;  sed  ilia  qua? 
propria  orstoris  tausestin  verbis.  Se,i  (amen  Antoniu9  in  verbis  &  eli- 
geooifl  (nec|ue  id  ipsum  turn  sndis 

».\  comprehensions  rievincieudu  nihil  non  ad  rationein  dirigebat.'* 

The  characteristics  of  his  style  were  freedom,  facility  and  force; 
fce  is  never  oppressed   bv  the  weight  of  his  own  matter — marching 
forth  to  the  field  in   tin;  heavy  armour  of  controversy,   he   moves 
with  the  agility  of  one  who  bears  but  u  scrip  and  a  sliug  :  now  ba- 
lancing tin-,  ponderous  speai  of  argumentation,  and  now  scattering 
around  hi  in  the  galling  arrows  of  wit  and  irony,   his  dcxteritv 
never  impeded  by  his  strength,  his  strength  never  impaired  by  the 
rapidity  of  his  movements,     Words  were  with  Warbturton  tlie  wil* 
ling  ami  ev«  r  ready  ministers  of  his  ideas:  he  thought  not  in  lan- 
guage only,  but  in  language  me  most  apt  and  expressive.     It  v 
owing  ty)  this  faculty  of  native  chmuence  that  he  corrected  so  little; 
to  have  retouched  his  periods  would  have  been  to  abate  their  fore 
under  the  hands  of  his  editor  they  might  have  become  more  spruce 
and  trim,  more  adapted  to  the  rule  and  square  of  the  pi  !ie- 

torician,  but  they  would  have  been  less  pointedly  and  <  hura«:lcri.s- 
licall)  expressive. 

I'm  the  name  reason,  whether  he  had  or  had  tint  that  nice  per- 
ception of  critical  beauty  usualh  cailed  taste,  the  display,  oi  even 
the  exercise  of  it.  in  his  controversial  works  would  have  been  out  of 
place;  Many  a  luxuriant  and  careless  s^racc  would  have  been  re- 
trenched by  the  knife  of  fastidious  criticism,  many  a  coarse 
live  name,   many  a  rude  and  t,    which   we  owe  as 

b  to  the  iutifpidity  of  his  temper,  :t<  to  the  indifference  of  his 

ace,  would  have  given  waj  to  feeble  circumlocution  and  ill  con- 
cealed malignity. 

•  Par  es',  ait  Pedio,  Pedius  quid  ?  Crimiua  rasis 
Librat  in  Antrthetis.' Pf.r. 
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i 
We  have  already  said  that  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  tbt 
anomalies  of  taste ;  otherwise  the  selection  of  II  in  d  for  the  confiden- 
tial friend  of  Warhurton  might  reasonably  have  excited  wonder. 
In  the  genius  of  the  two  men  there  was  certainly  little  resembhn 
in  the  temper,  none.     'Die  one  was  ardent,  impetuous, dogmatical 
and  choleric,  the  other  cool,  circumspect,  and  timid.     But  Murd, 
as  it  appears,  smitten  with  sincere  and  disinterested  admiration  of 
the  geuius  of  his  future  friend,  made  the  first  advances,  and  War- 
burton,  who  resembled  Cromwell  in  a  disposition  to  receive  all 
who  made  their  addresses  to  him,  with  grace  and  frankness  met 
his  young  and  humble  panegyrist  with  open  anus.      Winn   i!i§ 
friendship  was  once  formed,  it  is  much  less  difficult  to  account  for 
its  uninterrupted  continuance.     Under  the  predominant  aud  over* 
bearing  influence  of  a  superior  mind,  Hurtf,  iu  addition  to  an  affec- 
tion as  warm  as  his  constitution  was  capable  of,  is  understood  to 
have  been  uniformly  supple  and  obsequious.     'W  itli  all  their  dis- 
crepancies, one  centre  of  union  between  the  two  minds  had  alii 
existed,  a  spirit  of  critical  refinement     In  all  the   extravagan- 
ces of  his   wildest  hypotheses,  assailed  by  the  contradiction 
sch"  the  laughter  of  wits,  Warburton  had  one  kindred  bo- 

som on  wincb  he  could  repose,  one  understanding  which  never 
questioned  the  legitimacy  of  his  reasonings,  or  failed  to  perceiva 
the  validity  of  his  conclusions.  Besides,  it  is  not  always  true,  in 
fact,  that  unequal  friendships  (we  mean  those  of  unequal  mil 
are  quite  as  frail  as  they  have  been  represented.  Great  men,  espe- 
cially in  1 1 1 « ■  decline  of  life,  often  grow  indolent  conveners  :  they 
love  to  dictate  rather  than  dispute;  they  decline  the  irritating  and 
laborious  collision  of  equal  intellects;  and  an  humble  friend  < 
able  to  understand,  and  very  willing  to  applaud,  is  a  more  accept- 
able companion  tlnm  an  i  io  dares  to  contradict,  and  who 
may  chance  to  confute.  Could  Warbuvton  have  been  eucouutercd 
by  anot1  tnblhig  himself,  the  fast  count 
might  have  been  amicable  and  delightful ;  but  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable, that  ere  long,  the  pride,  the  posiliveness,  and  the  conscious 
equality  of  the  parties  would  have  produced  a  conflict  resembling 
the  shock  of  two  uri  in  the  Lithuanian  forests,  and  they  would* 
have  parted  in  sullen  disgust.  Over  the  mind  of  Pope  himself  in 
his"  declining  years,  the  friend  and  dommeatator,  who  well  might 
supplant  Bohngbroke,  enjoyed  an  ascendant  unperceived,  it  may 
be,  by  the  bard  himself.  In  his  intercourse  with  Hurray  and  York 
his  ferocity  was  blunted,  not  by  tin.  ,  but  by  the  impene- 
trable and  unassailable  polish  of  high  breediug.  Over  the  parti- 
sans of  his  own  school,  with  til  haps,  of  ISalguy, 
who  respected  himself,  be  d  :thout  resistance.  Mill,  if 
Warburtou  were  a  tyrant,  he  was  a  magnanimous  tyrant,  and, 

point 
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point  of  unconditional  submission  once  secured,  a  warm  and  ge- 
nerous friend. 

Asa  diocesan,  it  is  acknowledged  1>  grapher  that  he  did 

nothing,  and for.  a  verj  unfortunate  reason  -he 

knew  that  nothing  was  u>  be  done.     Yet  his  own  metropolitan  was 
Seeker;  and  die  prelati  w  ho  m  <■  admission  sat  on  die 

same  bench  with  l'orteus.  Did  tht-y  do  nothing?  Hut  thus  the 
cold,  the  timid,  and  die  indolent  drop  opiates  on  their  own  con- 
sciences under  the  di  for  their  friends.  Still  the 
Bishop  ofW  bt  in  his  opinion,  that  however  necessary 
a  considerable  portion  of  talent  and  learning  may  be  to  support  the 
weight  and  dignity  of  the  episcopal  -  of  the  high 
order  ol  Warburl  Her  placed  in  the  private  life. 
But  wi  . — Without  any  claim  to  indulgence  from  exube- 
rant gemus,  habits  of  pertii  try  and  learned  refinement, 
acquired  and  confirmed  in  those  situations  through  which  eminent 
den  re  usually  conducted  to  the  highest  rank  of  their  pro- 
fession, have  a  tendency  to  rend<  t  them  solitary  and  inactive.  It 
is  remarked  of  P'  i  an  admirable  <h> 
vine,  he  was  a  very  ind  ■]>;  and  instances  on  the  other 
hand  might  easily  be  adduced,  in  which  the  absence  of  those  quali- 
fications, which  certainly  adorn  the  episcopal  <  !  vi- 
dently  rendered  it  more  actively  and  indefatigably  useful.  But  en- 
tering upon  their  exalted  stations,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  lntc  in 
life,  and  with  shattered  constitutions,  learned  divines  are  too  apt  to 
consider  their  advancement  as  a  retreat  for  old  age  rather  than  an 
"ntroductiou  into  a  new  scene  of  duty  and  exertion.  So  thought 
and  acted  the  subject  of  this  article ;  so,  we  believe,  did  his  biogra- 
pher:— raised  to  the  mitre  about  the  same  age,  and  that  an  ad- 
vanced one,  the  first  pursued  his  theological  studies  till  his  gigantic 
understanding  sunk  into  secoud  childishness  and  mere  oblivion;  the 
other,  s\ith  little  interruption  from  business  or  duty,  enjoyed  hjs 
elegant  retirement  of  Hartlebury  till  the  eve  of  his  translation  to 
another  state. 

We  are  now  to  consider  this  mighty  man  more  distinctly  in  his 
vorks. 

Of  these  the  most  illustrious,  and  alone  sufficient  to  confer  im- 
mortality on  any  name,  is  the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  a  work 
mo  original  in  n-  conception,  so  vigorous  in  its  execution,  enlivened 
by  so  many  sallies  ol  an  exuberant  imagination,  ami  diversified  by 
so  many  entertaining  episodes  and  excursionSj  that  '  ■>  having 
struggled  through  i he  (list  impediments  of  prejudice  and  detraction, 
it  took  its  place  at  the  head,  we  do  not  say  of  English  Uieology 
lily,  but  almost  of  English  literature. 

To  the  compositiou  of  this  prodigious  performance,  Hooker  and 

13   d  2  Stillingfieet 
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Stiltingueef  could  have  contributed  the  erudition,  CHUingwottft 
and  L    ke  the  acuteseaa,  Taylor  an  imagination  even   on 

ami  -Mvilt.and  }>eiliaps  Kachard, the  sarcastic  vein  of  wit : 

btlt  what  power  of  understauduv,!,  excrpting  that  of  Wnrhiirtrm. 
COuld  fust  have  amassed  nil  lli-M-  materials,  anil  then  compacted 
tli<:m   into  a  bulky  and  elaborate  work  W  tent  and   harmo- 

niou 

The  principle  of  the  work  was  no  less  bold  and  original  than  the 
execution. —  That  the  doctrine  of  a  future  Mate  of  reward  and  pu- 
nishment was  omitted  in  the  books  of  M  il  been  n 

■  I  by  infid  isl  the  truth  of  his  mission,  white-divine*  were 

:  !y  occupied  in    seeking  what  was   certainly   not    to    be    found 

thi  I--  than  by  inference  and  implication*     ButWarbur- 

ton,  with  an  intrepidity  unheard  of  before,  threw  open  the  gat* 
his  camp,  admitted  the  host  of  the  enemy  within  his  work 
beat  them  on  a  ground  which  was  now  become  both  his  and  their**. 
In  short,  he  admitted  the  proposition  in  it-  fulli  -t  extent,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  demonstrate  from  that  vi  rv  01  mi  all    in- 
stances of  legislation,  merely  human,  had  been  industriously  av 
ed,  that  a  system  which  could  dispense  with   a   i 
bond  and  cement  of  human  society,  must  havi 

thai  the  people  to  whom  it  was  given  must  have  I  idci 

his  iminediatosuperinltiulenee. 

In  the  hands   of   such  a   champion,   the  warfare    so   coo/1' 
might  be  safe ;  yet  the  experiment  was  perilous,  am  oba- 

tant  a  stronger:  hence  the  timid  were  alarmed,  the  formal 
carted  ,  even  the  veteran  leaders  of  his  own  party  wen 
liy  the  irregular  act  oi  i ;  and  long  and  loud  was  the  outcry 

of  treason  and  perfidy  within  the  camp.      Nor  is  it  i 
bird,  that  in  chining  this  new  and  narrow  ground  of  defenc 
ever  adapted  to  his  own  daring  and  adventurous  spirit,  Warbur* 
tOU  gave  some  cause  of  alarm,  and  even  of  dissatisfaction,  to  the 
friends   of   revelation.      They   foresaw,    and   deploied    a    otw 
queue*:-,  which  wc  believe  baa  in  some  instances  actually  folio,. 
namely,   that    this    hardy  and   inventive  champion    h:  ither 

misconceived  or  misrepresented,  as  having  chosen  the  only 
ground  on  which   the  divine  authority   of  the  Jewish  legist 
could  be  maintained;  whereas  that  great  truth  should   I 
od  to  rest  on  a  much  wider  and  tinner  basis :  for  i 
hypothesis  of  Warburton  be  demonstrated  to  be  inconclusive;  had 
it  even  been  discovered  (which,  from  the  universal  knov 
the  history  of  nations  at  present  is  impossible)  that  a 
legislation,  confessed!)  human,  had  actual!  uted  add 

obeyed  without  any  reference  to  a  futun  II  the  divine 

iginand  authority  of  the  Jewish  polity  would  stand  pre-emi 
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and  alone.     Instituted  in  a  barbarous  !  in  the  midst  of 

universal  idolatry,  a  system  which  taught  me  proper  uuitj  of  the 
godhead;  denominated  bis  person  by  ■  sublime  and  metaphysical 
name,  evidently  implying  aeif-earistence^  which,  111  tbe  midal  of 
fanatical   bloodshed  and  lust,  excluded  I  nun  its  ritual  every  tiling 

libidinous  or  cnu-1,  (for  the  permission  to  offer  up  I  easts  it 
rice  is  no  more  objectionable  than  that  ol  theii  slatightej  for  human 
food,  and  both  arc  positively  humane,)  the  refusal  Itl  the  midst  of 
a  general  intercommunity  ofgods,  to  admit  the  association  "I   H 
ot  them  with  Jehovah  : — all  these  particulars,  toj  ith  the 

purity  and  sanctity  <d"  the  moral  law,  amount  to  a  moral  dun 
stratum  that  the  religion  came  from  God. 

Warburton's  Divine  [/*gatWYU  is  one  of  the  few   i:  I  and 

still  fewer  controversial  works,  which  scholars  p'-HVetk. indifferent, 
to  such  subjects  will  ever  read  with  delight.  The  novelty  of  the 
hypothesis,  ihe  masterU  conduct  of  the  argument,  the  hard  blows 
which  this  champion  off  faith  and  orthodoxy  is  ever  dealing  about 
him  against  the  enemies  of  both,  the  scorn  with  which  he  represses 
shallow  petulance,  and  the  inimitable  sentences  with  winch  be  •  \- 
poscs  dishonest  sophistry,   the  coinpas-  Q  dis- 

plays,  his  widely  extended  views  of  aueient  polity  andreligipn,  tint, 
above  all,  that  irradiation  of  unfailing  and  indefectible  uenius  which, 
like  the  rich  sunshine  of  an  Italian  landscape',  illuininali  s  the  wii 
— all  these  excellences  will  rivet  alike  the  attention  of  taste,   |  nd 
reason,  and  erudition,  as  long  as  English  literature  shall  exist ;  while 
many  a  standard  work,  perhaps  equally  learned  and  more  convin- 
cing, is  permitted  to  repose  upon  the  shelf.     But  it  is  in  his  i  | 
and  digressions  that  Warbui  ton's  powers  of  reason  and  brilliant  j  of 
fancy,  are  most  conspicuous.     They  resemble  the  wantoi 
ments  of  some  powerful  and  half-broken  quadruped,  who.  disdain* 
ttlg   to   pace  along   the  highway  under  a  burden  which  would  sub- 
due any  other  animal  of  his  species,  starts  aside  :it  every  turn  to  .  x- 
ercisc  the  uative  elasticity  of  his  muscles,  and  throw  off  the  w. 
exuberance  of  his  Btreoglh  and  spirits.     Of  these  the  D  li- 

able are  his  Hypothesis  coooormng  the  Origin  and  late  Antiuuity 
•f  the  Book  or  Job,  Ilia  elaborate  Disquisition  on  Hieroglyphics 
u\u\  Picturo^vriting,  and  Iris  profound  and  original  Investigation  of 

the    Mysteries. 

Warlnirton  had  a  constitutional  d'li^ht  in   paradox.     He  read, 
as  it  would  appear,  among  other  n  esone,  for  the  purpose  of  asi 

taming  what  hud   been    written  on   a  subject  ;    not  that  he   inhrht 
ipt,  Of  reject,   at  his  discretion,  die  opinions  of  others,  hut  tliat 

he  might  be  sure  of  producing  what  had  never  been  said  or  thought 

befme.      lie  WSJ  like  an  adventurer  projecting   R   VOYSJgQ  of  disco- 

TeTj,  who  should   sit  down  to  study  the  charts  and  journals  of  all 

un3  his 
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his  predecessors,  neither  for  direction  nor  security,  but  that  h;: 
been    instructed    in    «  xplored    by    man,    TO 

might  penetrate  into  tli<   unfathomed  depths  of  unknown  seas,   and 
ransack  i lie  Wealth  of  <  rto  without  ;t  name.     Such  a 

.spirit,  aided  by  a  mhowe 

skilful,  while  it  might  occasionally  reward  the  di  I  eo- 

ricfa  Ins  countn  with  unexpected  wealth,  would  sometimes  drive 
him  upon  unknown  rocks,  and  sometimes  enb  m  inext 

ble  quicksands,  where  his  rashn< 

calamity  and  Ins  reproach.     Such  wa  i  his  ill-starred  di  n  oa 

the  book  oi"  Job,  which,   besides  having  incidentally  drawn  upon 
him  the  vengeance  of  Lowtb,  missed  that  praise  which  Warbti 
courted  more  ardently  than  either  utility  or  truth,  that  of  fortu 
boldness,  or  ingenious  and  well  supported  error.     His  di: 
failure  on  this  subject  was,  ho*  than  compensated  by  his 

Wonderful  dissertation  on  hierogryphical  and  picture-writing^  one 
of  those  felicities  which  seem  to  be  occasionally  ally 

bestowed  upon  gnat  genius,  and  are  beyond  all  power  of  •rdi- 
nary  effort  and  meditation.     In  profundity  oi  i,  clearnes 

deduction,  and  happini       o     Itustratiou,  we  know  of  uo  auab 
which  will  bear  a  comparison  with  it.     Had  \\ 
nothing  but  the  fourth  section  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  Divine 
..elation,  it  would  havi  •!  his  name  immortal: 

For  the  immense  erudition  which  he  lias  brought  ;  n  the 

obscure  subject  of  the  Mysteries,  out  author  was  uidebted  to  Meur- 
sius,*  and  he  has  frankly  acknowledged  the  obligation  :  but  it  was 
the  raw  material  only  winch  he  borrowed;  the  arrangement  and 
tribution  of  the  subject,  the  argument  and  application,  the  di 
m  parrring  Objections,  and  the  inventive  expi  I  his  authori- 

ties, where  they  were  either  deficient  or  inconclusive,  being  pm 
and  properly  his  <>v.  n. 

Thar  in  contradistinction  to  the  popular  and  polytheistic  worship 
which  prevailed  among  the  first  civnhed  natii  i  iiqoitj,  then: 

great  legislators  established  an  and  mysterioti  1,  to 

the  secrets  of  which  a  favoun  d  few  .dune  w.  id  those 

bv  successive  Btepa  and  tremendous  rites  of  initiation,  and  thai 

•  In  lim  Klrnhir.il.    1    ; .  'In.  ■  ii.i  YV  1 1  T..-1 ,,  ■ « .-i  i  ■-_.  ii  Itc   ritj  In  produce  the  passage. ' 
adouli!  ii.i  ■  been  Mpi  mid, 

ire  shonld  I  led  him  from  overlookir^ir.     •  To  hn 

t&tu)  I  dob  ' ■ 'I.  lur  abridging  m\  l&botn  in  tearcb  of  those  pa«*4ij;rs  of  »n*i- 

■uitv  which  make  mrnli  ->art 

!  he  over]n< 

Ion,  in  -•»  poptdnr  work,  which  dut*.  i 
'  i  he  brad  Umii  Hie  heart  of  the  writer,  w 
nimiuri  ih.it  he  muLi-s  uo  iuch  ackfl  i.     '  /  fi.i 

a  direct    < .  i  col* 

lBGtor(MoanJrus).' — Tracts  by  Wurbuuoa  aod.  a  Wstburtonuu,  p.  189,  notct. 

PHI 
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great  and  awful  doctrine  inculcated  upon  the  initiated  was  the  pro- 
per unity  of  the  Godhead,  and  a  future  stale  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, is  the  great  position  which,  in  this  part  of  his  work,  the  au- 
thor of  the  Divine  Legation  baa  endeavoured  to  establish,  and  not 
without  some  success.  Particular  citations  may,  indeed,  be  cavilled 
at  as  irrelevant,  and  particular  inferences  may  be  objected  to  as 
proving  B~KMnB  than  their  premises  will  warrant :  but  after  the  fashion 
of  suspecting  Warburton  when  he  meant  well,  and  of  contradicting 
him  when  he  reasoned  right,  has  disappeared,  iike  other  personal 
prejudices,  die  general  effect  of  the  evidence  and  of  the  argument 
must  be  allowed  to  make  an  approach  towards  conviction. 

On  this  great  argument,  however,  Warburton,  in  die  true  spiri 
of  refining  where  all  was  obvious,  and  bestowing  upon  an  author 
Second  senses  which  he  never  dreamed  of,  has  engrafted  ■  most  in- 
genious and  amusiug  dissertation,  in  which  he  contends  tiiat  the 
descent  of  iEne;is  into  the  shades,  as  related  in  the  .-ixth  book  of 
the  iEne'ni,  is  a  correct  account  of  the  ceremonies  of  initiation  !  In 
this  scene,  Warburton  plays  the  liierophant  with  wonderful  dexte- 
rity; while  typos  and  shadows,  and  double  senses,  appear  and  dis- 
appear in  quick  succession,  like  the  wild  exhibitions  of  his  own  mys- 
teries, so  bewildering  to  the  understanding  and  so  hewitching  to  the 
imagination,  that  the  mind,  without  waiting  or  wishing  for  convic- 
tion, surrenders  itself  as  to  a  talc  of  acknowledged  invention,  care- 
less of  trudi,  while  it  u  secure  of  delight,  lint  there  are  some  heads 
not  to  be  bewildered,  and  some  imaginations  not  to  be  enchanted. 
—Among  the>e  was  the  future  historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  then  a  young  man,  and  for  his  jextl  a  still 
younger  scholar,  excepting  in  thsj  school  of  Voltaire;  but  he  was 
acute  and  petulant,  with  much  of  that  oblique  audin>inuatin<;  man- 
ner of  hinting  objections,  which  he  continued  to  employ  in  the  place 
of  fair  and  legitimate  reasoning  through  the  whole  of  his  literary 
career.  Thus  armed  and  accoutered  however,  the  stripling  sallied 
forth,  vanquished  and  slew  the  champion  of  the  Philistines  in  a 
combat  of  which  the  consequences  were  singular,  iuusinuchas  the 
only  victory  wlmh  the  <  ouquerorobtuiiu  -d.  WSJ  in  Ins  tirst  attempt, 

I  against  the  ablest  of  his  adversaries.  So  powerful  a  weapon  is 
plain  truth  even  in  the  hands  of  plain  advocates,  and  such  die  dis- 
advantages under  which  the  ablest  commander  labours,  when  from 
whim  or  contempt  of  his  adversary,  lie  has  voluntarily  departed 
from  his  ground  ! 

Amidst  the  general  outcry  excited  by  the  Divine  Legation  at  its 
first  appearance,  it  was  Warburton's  misfortune  that  the  cause  was 
never  tried  up  m  its  meiits,  that  he  had  never  to  encounter  upon 
the  great  question  an  equal,  scarcely  a  competent  an 
was  indeed  taken  in  both  universities,  and  the  theological  nchools  of 

u  o  4  vnch 
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each  were  long  employed  in  hurling  the  weapons  of  thesis  and 
Syllogism  at  the  head  of  the  hardy  innovator.  Meanwhile,  among 
tht.  rest  of  his  clerical  brethren,  the  author  of  the  Divine  Legation, 
hud  by  degrees  the  fortune  to  enlist  no  small  portion  under  his  own 
bonier,  while  of  those  who  wholly  or  in  part  dissented  from  In* 
opinions,  main,  perhaps,  were  silent  from  the  dread  of  prov.  'Lin™ 
so  terrible  an  adversary,  and  the  remainder,  among  whom  are  to  be 
numbered  several  of  his  episcopal  brethren,  forgave  bis  paradoxes, 

1  endured  his  dogmatism,  for  the  openness  of  his  temper, 
warmth  of  his  friendship,  and  the  unrivalled  powers  of  his  con 
sation.  Prejudice  and  paitiality,  however,  are  now  alike  extinct — 
the  survivor  of  the  War  burton  iau  school  is  gathered  to  his  fathers, 
its  Antagonists  were  gone  long  before  him,  and  the  Divine  Legation 
(weighed  down  as  it  is  by  fault-,  which  would  have  sunk  any  other 
Work)  hi  Bistable  buoyancy  of  original  genius,  found  its 

own  level  at  the  summit  of  English  literature. 

Of  the  minor  works  of  \\  arburton,  perhaps  the  most  useful,  at 
t/iis  time  unquestionably  the  most  important  and  interesting,  is  the 
*•  Alliance  between  Church  and  State.'  The  obligation  which  lies 
upon  every  Christian  community  to  tolerate  the  sentiments,  and 
even  the  religious  exercises  of  those  who,  in  the  incurable  divei 
of  human  opinion,  dissent  from  her  doctrines,  anil  the  duty  which 
she  owes  to  herself,  of  prohibiting  by  some  test  the  intrusion  into 
civil  offices  of  men  who  would  otherwise  endanger  her  existence  by 
open  hostility,  or  by  secret  treachery,  is  the  subject  of  this  acute 
and  coinprcn  *  rk. 

The  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  had  always  been  endured  with 
extreme  ill  will  by  the  excluded  patties,  and  moreesp  einlh  by  the 
Protestant  dissenters.  But  the  contest  at  that  time  was  conducted 
with  some  degree  of  modesty  ;  die  complainants  were  COMCtOU 
their  own  weakness,  and  not  insensible  of  the  general  obligations 
nnder  which  they  lay  to  the  best  constitution  in  the  world.  L'udcr 
these  circumstances  the  powers  of  War  burton  were  exerted  too 
early:   a  powerful  medicine  is  tin  own  away  at  the  first  of.  a 

complaint,  which  at  the  crisis  might  leave  saved  the  patient's  life  : 
that  crisis  is  now  arrived,  and  happy  had  it  been  for  this  coimlrv  if 
the  universal  interest  which  must  have  been  excited  b)  the  first 
app<  I'  Mich  a  work  could  have  be.  n  reserved  for  a  moment, 

WHQttj  in  die  demand,  not  of  et  ion  from  restrainta,  but  of 

equal  at  ■■,  all  remains  of  d<  lost  on  the 

coo  bat  bU  prudential  regards  to  the  great  securities  of 

the  eonsti nation  zre  in  dauger  of  being  swallowed  up  m  timid 
and  help  ther.      \\\  ful,  ho  die 

MeefcJkt  :   far  as  1  the 

lethargy  of  religion  *  cannot  hut  4 

spade 
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.■made  ourselves  that  a  republication  and  industrious  circulation  of 
the  Alliance,  would  even  vet  have  a  powerful  effect  00  ilu:  mind* 
of  ail  who  luivc  not  ceased  either  to  reason  for  themselves  or  to 
feel  for  their  country. 

The  getmona  ol*  Hishop  Warburton,  which  have  boon  unac- 
•ouutably  neglected,  are  indeed  very  eminent  perfoi  nana  i, 

As  we  have  not  been  liberal  in  our  citations  from  his  other 
works,  we  shall  select,  as  a  specimen,  the  following  passage  on  the 
subject  of  the' slave-trade,  whieh  was  written  long  before  the  com- 
mencement of  die  inquiry  which  put  an  end  to  dial  abominable 
liarhc. 

1  From  the  free,  I  come  now  to  the  barbarians  in  bonds.  By  these 
I  mean  the  -ast  multitudes  stolen  yearly  from  the  opposite  continent 
■nd  sacrificed  by  the  colonists  to  the  gud  of  gain.  But  what  then  ?  (say 
these  zealous  worshippers  of  Mammon  ;')  it  is  our  own  property  we 
offer  up.  What!  property  in  your  brethren,  as  in  herds  of  cattle) 
Your  brethren  both  by  nature  and  grace,  creatures  endued  with  all  our 
faculties,  possessing  ail  our  qualities  but  that  of  colour?  Does  not  this 
equally  shock  the  feeling-  >l  humanity  and  the  dictates  of  common 
tense*!  But,  alas!  what  is  there  in  the  infinite  abuses  of  society,  which 
does  not  shock  them  ?  In  excuse  of  this  violation  of  all  tilings  civil  and 
sacred,  (for  nature  created  man  free,  and  grace  invites  him  to  assert  his 
freedom,)  it  haih  been  pretended,  that  though  indeed  these  miserable 
OUtCUSta  of  the  race  of  Adam  be  IOTH  from  liu-ir  homes  and  native  holdl 
by  force  and  fraud,  yet  this  violation  of  the  rights  of  humanity  im- 
proves their  condition,  and  renders  them  les«,  unhappy.  Rut  who  are 
you  who  pretend  to  judge  of  another  man's  happiness  ?  that  state 
whieh  each  man  ie  instinctive  guidance  of  his  Creator  (brnu 

for  himself,  and  not  one  man  for  another?  To  know  what  constitutes 
vibie  or  your  happiness,  is  the  sob  prerogative  of  him  who  made  us  and 
cast  as  fii  so  various  and  different  moulds.  l">id  these  slaves  ever  com- 
plain to  yon  of  their  vnhuppwess,  amidst  their  native  woods  and  deserts, 
or  rather  did  they  ever  cease  complaining  of  their  condition  under  you 
their  lordly  masters? — where  they  tee  indeed  the  accommodations  of 
civil  life,  but,  the  more  to  embitter  their  miseries,  see  them  all  ) 
toothers,  themselves  onbenefited  bythenu  Be  so  gracious  then,  ye 
petty  tyrants  over  human  freedom,  to  let  your  slaves  judge  for  them- 

.   what  it  is  which  Ml  ii  own   happiness:  and  then  see  whe- 

ther they  do  not  rather  place  it  in  a  return  to  their  own  country,  than 
in  the  contemplation  of  your  grandeur,  of  which  their  distressi  I  make 
»>  large  8  part.      A  return  so  passionately  longed   for,  that  despairing 

ppiuess,  amidst  thechains  ol  their  cruel  taskmasters,  they  CO 
themselves  in  the  fancy  that  their  future  state  will  l>e  a  return  to  their 

"intry,  where  toe  equal  lord  ofafl  thragl  will  recompense  their 
suffering!  here.  And  I  do  not  find  their  haughty  masters  have  yet  .con- 
cerned themselves  to  invade  this  last  refuge  of  the  miserable.     The  loss 

ft'  them  indeed  wait  for  this  consolation,  till  overwearied  nature 
lets  them  free;  but  more  resolved  tempers  have  recourse  even  to  self- 
violence 
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Violence  to  force  a  speedier  passage.  But  it  may  be  still  urged,  thtt 
although  what  is  called  human  happiness  be  of  so  fantastic  a  nature, 
that  each  man  creates  it  for  bin  human  misery    is  more  sub- 

stantial and  uniform  throughout  all  the  tribes  of  men.  Now  from  the 
worst  of  real  m  ,!ie  savage  Africans  (say  their  mor<  mas- 

ters) are  entirely  secured  by  I  ligrations:  sue'  I  eing 

perpetually  ha  n   like  beasts  of  prey  or  profit  by  their  more 

gh  bonis.     In  truth  a  blessed  chan  .  the 

mted  to  the  being  caught.    But  who  are  tin  ,-t  on 

loot  this   general  Buntftl  OOt  these  very  civilized  violators 

©f  humanity  themselves  ;   who  temj  f  the  weak  provoke 

tl»e  wild  passions  of  th  i  prey  upon  the  rest?    IIow« 

ever  in  favour  of  an  establie  ity,  it  is  lit  that  all  that  can  bo 

urged  should  be  enforced.  t  much,  may 

be  said  in  favour  of  this  traffic.  The  trading  in  men  was  the  staple 
commodity  of  the  most  early  times,  for,  as  the  poet  observes, 

*  Proud  irst  the  bloody  chase  began, 

A  mighty  hunter,  and  his  prey  was  man.* 

These  are  noble  sentiments,  n<  •!.!■.  expressed,  and  the  more  va- 
luable, because  thev  •  |  it  a  time  when  the  voice  of  rea- 
son and  humanity  bad  scare*  -ly  bee  n  lifted  up  on  the  subject. 

The  gravest,  the  least  excentric,  the  most  convincing  of  War- 
burton's  works,  i»  the  'Julian,  or  a  Discourse  i  he  Earth- 
quake and  Fiery  Eruption,  which  d  t  Emperor**  attempt 
to  rebuild  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  in  which  the  reality  of  n  Divine 
Interposition  is  shewn,  and  the  Objections  to  it  are  answered/ 
The  .selection  of  this  subject  was  peculiarly  happy,  inasmuch  as 
this  astonishing  fact,  buried  in  tile  ponderous  volumes  of  die  origi- 
nal raportarSj  waseithei  little  considered  l»\  an  un  inquisitive  age, 
or  confounded  with  the  crude  mass  of  false,  ridiculous,  or  ill  attes- 
ted miracles,  which  'with  no  friendly  voice/  had  been  recently  ex- 
posed by  Middle-ton.  But  in  this  instance  the  occasion  was  im- 
portant; the  honour  of  the  deity  was  concerned;  his  power  had 
been  defied,  and  his  Word  insulted,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
defeating  a  will  known  prophecy,  and  of  giving  to  the  world  a 

Jiractical  demonstration  that  the  christian  scriptures  contained  a 
ying  prediction,  the  F.mpcror  Julian  undertook  to  rebuild  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem  ;  when,  to  the  astonishment  and  confusion  of 
the  builders,  terrible  flames  bursting  from  the  foundations,  scorched 
and  repelled  the  workmen  till  they  found  themselves  compelled  to 
desist.  Now  this  phenomenon  was  not  the  casual  eruption  of  a 
volcano,  for  it  had  uoue  of  the  concomitants  of  those  awful  visits- 
tions;    it  ma.]  be  doubted  whether  it  were  accompanied  by 

an  earthquake :  but  the  marks  of  intention  and  specific  direction 
were  incontrovertible. — The  workmen  tksistcd,  the  flames  retired, 

—they 
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— dray  returned  to  the  work, — -when  the  flames  again  burst  forth, 
and  tint  88  often  as  theex]  ted. 

Hut  what  it  innv  be  Bisl  bj  svliich  a  fact  so  as- 

tonishing is  supported!  Not  the  triumphant  declamations  of 
christian,  even  of  contemporary  christian  writers,  who,  after  all, 
with  one  voice  and  with  tittle  variety  of  circumstances,  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  truth  of  it,  but  that  of  a  friend  of  Julian  himself,  a 
«ol'  ik,  no  heathen  thotigjh  candid  and  unprejudiced;  in  one 

*\«'ii!,  the  inquisitive,  the  hornet,  the  lodging  Am.  Marcellinus. 
Tli  told  by  tlrat  v.  lim,  though  iu  his  own  awkward  la* 

unity,  ven   expresifveJ)   and  dntim 

•  Cum  itaque  rei  idem  furthering  ins,  juvarctque  provincial 

rector,  roetuendi  i*l * > I >i  Ihmmnrum  prope  fundamenta  crebri;  assultibus 
erumpei rti  it  locum  i  tibus  iimccessum; 

kootgue  mode  elemento  destinatins  reptllente  rtroMTit  inceptum. 

To  this  we  will  add,  ay  a  spi-cimcu  of  our  author's  power,  both 
in  conception  and  language,  the  following  rules  for  tlie  qualifica- 
tion of  an  unexceptionable  WltD 

4  Were  infidelity  iisi.lt',  when  it  would  evade  the  force  of  testimony,  to 
prescribe  uh«it  qualities  it  expected  in  ■  faultless  testimony,  it  could 
invent  none,  but  what  might  bye  found  in  the  historian  here  produi 
He  was  a  pagan,  and  bo  not  prejudiced  in  favour  of  Christianity:  he 
was  a  dependent,  follower  and  profound  admirer  of  Julian,  and  so  not 
inclined  to  report  any  thing  1o  his  dishonour.  He  was  a  lover  of  truth, 
end  so  would  not  relate  what  he  knew  or  but  suspected  to  be  false. — 
He  had  great  sense,  improved  by  Aa  study  "I  philosophy,  and  so  would 
in  t  Mifiei  bjimelf  to  be  deceived:  h«  was  not  only  contemporary  to  the 
fact,  but  at  the  time  it  happened,  resident  near  the  place. — He  related 
it  Dot  wen  uncertain  hearxiy,  with  diffidence,  but  as  a  notorious  fact; 
at  that  time  no  more  questioned  in  Asia  than  the  project  of  the  Persian 
expedition:  be  inserted  it  not  for  any  partial  purpose  in  support  or 
:.i,  ia  defence  Ol  discredit  of  any  character;  he 
delivered  it  in   no  -r  transient  manner,  nor  in  a  loose  or  pri- 

vate memoir,  but  gravely  and  deliberately  as  the  natural  and  necessary 
part  of  a  con  and  important,  a  general  History 

of  the  Empire,  on  the  complete  performance  of  which  the  author  was 
so  intent,  that  hee.\chau»ed  a  court  life  for  one  of  study  and  contempla- 
tion, anu  me  meat  repository  of  the  proper  materials,  for 
|he  place  of  his  retirement.' 

To  a  portrait  so  finished,  is  it  possible  for  the  greatest  judge  of 
evidence  to  add  a  feature;  to  such  freedom,  ft  md  felicity  of 

language,  is  it  possible  for  the  united  powers  of  taste  and  genius 
to  add  a  grace  \  In  the  story  of  the  crosses  said  to  have  been  im- 
pressed at  the  sarin  tinn-  ..n  the  persons  of  many  beholders,  there 
was  probably  a  mixture  of  imagination,  though  the  cans/  mi  Jit  be 
electric.     This  amusing  part  of  the  work  we  merely  hint  at,  in 

order 
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order  to  excite,  not  to  gratify,  the  reader'*  r.iSMili  :    bo 
I  to  the  parallel  case  detected  by  Warbortno  in  tbe 

eric  Casaabon,  it  it  impossible  not  to  admire  those  wide  i 
ous  voyages  oa  the  ocean  of  literature,  vhkch  cowid 
faim  to  bring  together  from  tbe  very  antipodes  of  historical 
ledsr,  from  tbe  fourth  to  tbe  seventeenth  century,  from 
and  from  our  own  country,  facts  so  strange  and  yet  so  nearly  idea- 
tii  a!. 

Of  all  War  burton's  works,  the  Doctrine  of  Grace  is  that 
does  least  honour  to  his  heart ;  and  perhaps,  though  mitten 
all  hit  native  spirit,  to  his  head. — It  was  laudably  intended  to 
cate  the  reality  of  spiritual  influences  enlightening  the  understand- 
ing and  purifying  the  will,  against  tbe  cavils  of  sceptics  and  tbe 
abuses  of  fanatics.  In  the  former  part,  which  uas  directed  wins 
little  ceremony  against  tii  he  has  bees 

triumphantly  successful;  in  the  latter,  of  which  the  principal  object 
IfCfc  the  extravagances  of  Mr.  John  Wesley  and  his  early  follow- 
ers, it  is  impossible  to  discover  the  dignity  of  a  bishop,  the  man- 
ners of  a  genl  r  the  chanty  of  a  christian.  It  seems  to  have 
been  the  fate  of  Warburton,  and  perhaps  of  some  other  great  cham- 
pions of  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  never  to  have  distinctly  un- 
derstood for  wlmt  they  were  contending, — the  genius  and  spirit  of 
their  own  religion.  Occupied  about  the  outworks,  they  had  never 
paid  their  homage  to  the  great  palladium,  the  tutelary  power  which 
presided  in  the  citadel. 

Mr.  John  Wesley  was  a  singular  mixture  of  the  fanatic  and  the 
oner. —  Capable  of  being  duped  by  the  wildest  stories  of  the 
wildest  of  his  followers  into  an  implicit  belief  of  visions,  voices, 
miraculous  cures,  and  providential  interpositions  on  the  most  fri- 
volous and  laughable  occasions,  he  had  a  consummate  knowledge 
of  scripture,  head,  a  clear  and  simple  style,  and  a 

acquaintance  with  the  tricks  of  controversy.  For  the  last  of  these 
faculties  and  attainments  he  had  abundant  occasion  in  order  to  sus- 
tain bimsejf  against  the  nonsense,  the  vulgarity,  the  foolish  credu- 
lity of  his  own  journals,  with  which  he  periodically  disgusted  all 
piety.  Against  Ulis  poss  erful  cueiin  o|  ordet 
and  church  discirj  liishop  of  Gloucester  directed  his  tin 

,  but  in  a  tone  and  spirit  extremely  resemhl 
those  of  another  dignitary^   employed  a  shot  t  time   before  foe  the 
same  purpose,  and  with  little  better  tncce  italics,  indeed,  are 

scarcely  assailable  on  any  side, — they  can  neither  be  laughed, 
threatened,  n  asoncd  out  of  their  extravagancies. — Metho- 

dism however  within  twenty  years  of  its  commencement,  attracted 
the  attention  of  three  prelates ;  of  whom  the  first  Bishop  Gibson, 
hi  his  Pastoral  Letters,  wrote  with  an  apostolical  gravity,  worthy 

of 
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of  his  station  and  ch arncter.  The  second,  Bishop  Laviugton,  in 
his  Knthusiasm  of  Methodists  and  Papists  compared,  has  drawn 
a  parallel  between  two  religions,  externally  dissimilar,  bnl  certainly 
partaking  of  a  quality  from  which  neither  churches  nor  individuals 

are  a]  icute.    C)i"  this  work,  the  tnethodists,  it  is  said,  both 

felt  and  feared  the  power;  so  that  great  pains  are  Understood  to 
tttVe   been  taken  in  buying   up  and  suppressing  the   copies.      Nor 

is  1 1 1 i 5  to  he  wondered  at;  rot  die  bishop's  fi  strong, — his 

•  -lite,  his  reading  ially :in  fanatical  popish  legends*, 

extensive,  and  his  style  classical, — Yet  of  ibis  Work,  as  Of  the  Doc- 
trine of  Grace,  every  seriottl  mind  is  offended  by  the  levity,  while 
it  would  often  be  delighted  with  the  wit,  had  its  object  been  legi- 
timate. Warhttrton,  however,  far  surpasses  his  brother  in  bru- 
tality of  invective,  not  to  mention  the  peculiar  demerit  of  using  the 
most  awful  language  of  scripture  with  sri  irreverence  approach] 
to  profaneoess.     It  is  indeed  no  easj  task  to  aim  the  darts  of  wit 

and  ridicule  against  the  shadows  and  visions  of  enthusiasm,  without 
wounding  thai  venerable  form,  which  always  lies  beyond  tin  in. 
In  this  controversy,  it  is  the  manner  only,  tlOt  the  purpose,  which 
we  condemn.  Enthusiasm  is  a  pernicious  spirit,  and  ought  to  be 
exorcised;  '  but  it  goetfi  not  out'  by  means  of  scurrility  and 
abuse.— Alvvavs  an  object  of  apprehension  to  the  state,  it  is  univer- 
sally destructive,  in  its  progress,  to  religion  itself.  It  is  either 
whollv  COoatUned  hi  its  own  flame,  Of  leaves  nothing  behind  but 
the  smoke  and  cinders  of  a  spent  volcano.  The  Socini.ms  of  the 
present  day,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  the  lineal  descendants  of 
the  fanatics  oi 'the  Seventeenth  century. 

Pasting  over,  from  want  of  space  and  not  of  inclination,  the  mi- 
nor works  of  Warburton,  we  now  take  leave  of  this  wonderful  man, 
with  sensations,  whether  of  pain  or  pleasure,  not  likely  to  be  re- 
peated. En  contemplating-  the  productions  of  iant,  our 
•oaleof  human  intellect  is  insensibly  extended,  and  we  feel  like  the 
artist  who  had  been  employed  in  modelling  from  the  J  upiterof  Phi- 
dias, when  he  turned  hi                  the  features  or  the  stature  of  mortals. 

in  tin-  progress  of  little  more  thanthirtj  what  has  not  li- 

terature, and  what  the  church  of  England  lost  in  Wai burton, 
Lowth,  and  Horsrley  and  (though  he  attained  not  to  the  first 
three)  in  II urd  himself ! — Under  this  melancholy  impn-vjon,  v»; 
had  almost  said  '  senescit  ecch -sia  :'— with  all  our  respect  for  living 
talent  and  erudition,  we  look  around  in  vain  for  any  thing  similar 
or  second  to  these  men:  their  mellow  and  high  flavoured  fruits 
have  been   gathered,   and  we  feasi  Upon  tin  m  ddicioualy;  but  it  is 

with  the  regret  of  those  who  eat  the  fruit  of  an  species: 

for  what,  alas!  is  the  crop  wlm  '  .ng,  ami  where  arc  the 

mis  which  promise  to  perpetuate  the  sue 

Art. 
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Art.  XI IT.     Descriptive  Travel*  in  the  Southern  and  Eastern 
Parts  of  Spain  ami  the  Bui.  .  in  the   Year  1809-     By 

Sir  John  Carr,  K.  C.     London  ;  Sherwood,  Ncely  and   Co. 
1811. 

T^OR  many  months  past  the  record  of  the  last  adventures  of  this 
•*■  renowned  knight-errant  has  encumbered  our  table  and 
conscience.  Resolved  as  we  were  to  pa)  Ms  400  pages  the  rea- 
sonable tribute  of  some  notice,  w«  yet  from  day  to  day  postponed 
this  duty,  and  are  now  only  driven  to  it  by  an  alarming  rumour 
that  Sir  John  h  about  to  launch  another  quarto  j  to  be  ready  to 
grapple  with  which,  we  must  endeavour  to  dispatch,  with  all  po 
ble  expedition,  its  predecessor :  it'  we  were  to  wail  till  he  had 
heaped  Pelion  on  Ossa,  we  doubt  whether  we  should  ever  be  able 
to  free  ourselves  from  the  incumbent  mass. 

Not  that  we  would  be  understood  to  insinuate  that  Sir  .1 
works  are  lu;i\v; — far  fro  in  it. — We  should  rail  ibe  then 

to  be  somewhat  like  the  volcanic  showers  in  the  West  Indies,  of 
which  we  have  lat  i  so  much  ;  a  heavy  fall  of  the    lightest 

of  all  natural  substances,  accompanied  with  almost  total  daik- 
ncss.  If  Sir  John  Carr  wearied  and  perplexed  us  only,  we  could 
hear  it;   but  the  busy  trifling,  the  dull  I  <  reunite 

minuteness,  and  the  presumptuous  ign 

are   vented  not   00  the  reader  Or  reviewer  alone;    they  have 
fretted  and  disgusted  the  society  which  he  •  iged 

the  country  which  sent  him  forth  :  Sir  John  Carr 
knowledge,  as  intolerable,  in  propria  persona,  in  Sweden  and  Ire- 
land, as  his  attempts  at  describing  these  countries  J  .ved 
in  England.  He  n  not  so  much  a  traveller  as  a  spy  and  gossip; 
a  great  collector  of  small  anecdotes  and  petU  scandal,  of  bad 
jokes,  of  inaccurate  moral,  and  of  worse  natural  history.  To  say 
all,  in  one  word,  a  laborious  collector  of  trash. 

Sir  John  has  dropped,  on  this  occasion,  hi  le  of  .stranger; 

he  was  a   stranger  in   Norway,   a  stranger  in  France,  a 
in  Ireland,  and,  v  ,  in  Scotland  ;    but  he  is  no  i  in 

Spain,  and  he  taki  rcquenl  opportuniti 

his  profound  intimacy  with  the  Spanish  language,  custon 
history. 

in  the  second  page  he  opt  res  of  Spanish  erudition  upon 

us  in  annotation  from  '  a  worthy  Spanish  writer,' 

'  Quaotos  payzes  tantos  costumbrcs,' 

which,  he  informs  us,  means 

•  As  many  countries,  so  many  customs/ 

And 
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And  this  recondite  observation  he  recommends  to  be  carefully  di- 
gested by  all  those  who  desire  to  understand  the  scoj>e  and  nature 
of  his  work. 

On  liis  passage  to  Cadiz  in  the  Falmouth  packet,  he  sees  'some 
curious  natural  effects,  which  he  notice*  with  laudable  minuteness. 
At  night  he  found  the  air  to  possess  the  astonishing  qualities  of 
bciug  '  soft  and  fragrant.' — Nay,  when  the  moon  shone,  '  the  tops 
of  the  waves  were  illuminated  ;*  aud  in  the  morning  some  *  dying 
fish  were  visible,  whose  fate  it  is  to  be  pursued  by  fishes  below  and 
by  birds  above.'    p.  45. 

Travels  beginning  b  extraordinary  events  excite  expec- 

tations iu  the  reader,  which  will  not.  we  assure  him,  be  disap- 
pointed. The  knight  is  at  usted  at  the  dirt  aud 
uoise  which  met  him  en  his  landing  at  Cadiz:  amidst  tikis  confu- 
feion,heis  particularly  Struck  With  *  the  boatmen  going  over  to  putt 
St.  Mary's,  and  bawl  fog  out,  'Puertai  Puertaf  which  Sii  -John 
ells  us  i  rs !  (p.  6.)  Vi  by  tip  ii  should 
ail  for  porters,  we  canool  DO  if  Sir  John  had  not  assu- 
ed  us  to  the  contrary,  we  should  have  thought  that  the  exclama- 
of  '  Puerta,'  (in  our  dictionary,  the  P<  rred  rather  to 
be  place  to  which  the  boats  were  going.  What  would  Sir  John 
liink  of  a  Spaniard  who  should  say,  that  '  being  about  to  take 
rater  at  London-bridge,  the  boatmen  cried  out  Greenwich  !  Green- 
ricfa !  which  moms  *Oanapan !  Ganapan  !' 

The  entrance  to  the  theatre  affords  Sir  John  another  opportunity 

jf  exhibiting  liis   attainments    in  Spanish*  'a  filar,'  he   ttll  us, 

its  near  the  door-keeper  with  a  poor  box,  into  whirh  he  invites 

ou  to  put  the  cliae  lafi  ahios,  for  dun  it//.'     We,  who  are 

lied  in  Spani  1  hardly  have  ventured  on  so    .  .Id  a 

iphrase  of  '  por  I 

Sii   John  is  a  great  linguist;  he  tells  us  that  the  Spaniards  light 

lieir  pipes  wilh  a  kind  of  Under,  «  which  the  Ii-  DCh  call  amadou:' 

iuld  have  suspected  this  to  be  an  error  of  the  press,  but  that 

,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  long  list  of  errata  subjoined  to  the  work. 

bjir  John  gives  us  some  interesting  information  on  the  stale  of 

lie  markets  at  Cadiz,  and  the  method  of  killing  the  ox  Wtfk  a  sti- 

etto,  'wlucll   U/  be   pronounces,   (WQIthy  of  imitation;'  and  he 

Jds,  that  'Lord  Somerville,  to  his  honour,  is  endeavouring  to 

roduce  the    stiletto   amongst   EnglUh   butchers.'— -p.  23.     We 

also,  with  great  satisfaction,  of  a  new  source  of  trade  lately 

^d  to  the  sister  kingjdpjq.    Sir  John  states,  (p.  23,)  that  'in 

ome  houses,  oil  is  imported  from  Ireland/ and  used  instead  of 

butter.     We  should  rather  have  supposed  that  butler  was  die  im- 
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ported  article ;  but  Sir  John's  assertion  is  not,  ue  candidly  confess, 
under  any  grammatical  construction,  reconcileable  to  this  notion  of 
ours. 

In  the  interior  of  llio  houses  he  informs  us  that  a  brazen  p 
lowdered  charcoal,  called  copa,  placed  on  the  floor,   is,  on  :•  cold 
in  the  winter,  a  substitute, — tor  what:     Our  readers  will  pro- 
bably say  tor  a  hearth,   or  lire,   or  grate;   but  no;   it  is  a  substltuts 
for  a  '  cftinnirif-fiicrCy  which  is  an  article  veiv  unusual  sn  Spain.' 

Sir  John  muds  up  his  interesting  description  of  Cadiz  by  - 
that  (he  people  of  Cadiz  have  been  always  particularly  attached  t" 
the  English,  and  he  seems  to  account  for  this  partiality  from  tl 
having  seen  so  much  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish.  We  could  hardly 
have  expected  that  the  Stranger  in  Ireland,  and  the  author  of  Cale- 
donian Sketches,  would  have  ventured  uj)Ou  so  equivocal  a  coni- 
plituent  to  those  two  coiunti  i 

Nor  is  Sir  John  more  distinguished  for  bis  tasteful  si  I 
rn  anecdote,  than  fo?  bisalhunons  t<>  antiquity,  and  the  us. 
his  classical  ami  biblical  learning.     He  acquaints  us  that  the  mode 
of  thrashing  (still  practised  in  Spain)  by  treading  out  the  corn, 

*  as  lie  is  informed   b\    the    scriptures,   coeval    with    the    time   of 
Moses;1  p.   7'-.  '  that    bull-fighting  owed  its  origin  to  a   violent 
plague,  which  raged  chiefly  amongst  pregnant  women,  mam) 
whom  procured  abortions  by  eating  bulls1  flesh;5  p.  65.  and  that 

*  Spain  was  b\  the  ancients  determined  to  have  been  the  garden  of 
the  llcsperides.'  p.  74. 

The  profundity  of  some  of  his  observations  can  only  be  cqui 
by  the  apt  and  lucid  arrangement  in  which  he  disposes  th< 

'  At  Libraxa,  (he  states,)  1  observed  that  our  calcsa  (the  carriage 
in  which  he  had  been  some  days  travelling,  though  till  now  he  hail 
taken,  it  seems,  too  little  notice  of  it)  was  decorated  on  all  siaVa 
with  rude  paintings  of  /  irgilU  and  apostles,  and  that  the  follow 
motto  was  inscribed  on  tin  back,  "  Viva  la  Virgin  del  Cioiuen;" 
and  also  that  the  pigs  of  the  town  were  remarkably  fat  and  beauti- 
ful.' p. : 

At  Seville  he  notices  a  most  surprising  fashion,  and  a  very  plea- 
sant jest  which  ir  produced;  'many  of  the  pretty  women   wi 
when   dressed,    natural    flowcis,    tastefully    filed   upon   the    up; 
braid  of  their  hair:   a  cruel  wag   observed  that  this  was  necessary 
to  counteract  the  atmosphere  of  some  of  them,   who 
than  moderately  fond  of  garlics:/  p.  <)().     We  vehement!) 
that  it  was  DO  Other  than  the  knight  himself,  who  was  on  this  occa- 
sion : 

In  the  table  of  contents  of  the  seventh  chapter  We  find  the  fol- 
lowing Strange  association  <A  topics,  '  Velez  Malaga — -Prideof 
the  Muleteers — Lord   Edward    Fitzgerald — Alhama — Travelling 

1  Information. 
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Information/    How  Lord  Edward  Fit/.  old  be  implicated 

in  the  other  promised  subjects  v.c  never  could  have  guessed;  but 
Sir  John  brings  it  about  as  naturally  as  possible. 

1  The  muleteers  have  the  reputation  of  befog  high  spirited  fellows, 
very  proud,  and  full  of  the  dignity  ol  intry.      A  guide  is  com- 

monly  called  u  mozo  de  espuellas,  or  groom  <-!  the  spiifs,  When  the 
unfortunate  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  was  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
everal  years  since,  one  of  the  muleteers  who  attended  him,  upon  their 
caching  the  place  to  which  they  were  hired,  said  to  his  comrades, 
this  man  is  a  duke  j  he  is  one  of  us,  and  we  must  not  charge  him  any 
ing.' 

The  following  equally  acute  and  novel  way  of  accounting  for  val- 
lies  being  better  cultivated  than  mountains,  though  stated  by  Sir 
John  with  PBgard  lo  Spain  only,  BOMBS  capable  of  a  more  general 
application. 

In  Spain,  the  rains  descend  with  such  fury,  as  to  carry  away  the 
reater  part  (if  the  vegetable  nnmld,  upon  we  surface  of  the  moun- 
uns,  whidi  will  account  for  the  low  lauds  being  in  general  so  highly 
uhivuted/ 

-At  Valencia  he  makes  some  equally  ingeuious  and  valuable  ob- 
ervatious :  '  Fish  boiled  with  rice,'  he  finds  *  a  favourite  dish  at 
dinner  :' — and  '  such  is  the  fecundity  of  the  pigeons  of  those  parts, 
that  they  lay  two  eggs  in  twenty-four  hours.'  Sir  John  has  also 
been  at  the  pains  lo  assure  us,  that  '  it  is  calculated  that  not  less 
than  seven  thousand  turkeys  are  exported  from  the  kingdom  of  Va- 
lencia to  Cadiz.'  (p.  240.) 

Such  are  the  observations,  moral,  political,  historical,  and  phi- 
losophical, with  which  Sir  John  has  adorned  his  book;  and  the 
render  who  has  a  taste  for  such  information  and  amusement  will 
rind  abundant  gratification  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
volume. 

We  do  not  wish,  however,  to  represent  this  work  as  containing 
nothing  but  men  stuff  as  we  have  quoted.  There  is  iu  Spain,  and 
in  Spanish  Mines  and  Spanish  manners,  so  peculiar  and  romantic  a 
character,  that  even  Sir  John  Carr  cannot  degrade  it  to  absolute 
flames;  and  sometimes,  when  he  so  far  forgets  himself  as  to  tell  just 
what  he  sees  and  no  more,  his  relation  is  not  uniuterestiiig — but 
these  are  rare  and  involuntary  occasions;  and  on  the  whole  we  do 
not  know  that  we  ever  met  a  book  of  travels  in  which  a  good  sub- 
ject wa*  so  miserably  spoiled  by  ignorance,  and  presumption. 
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Art:  XIV.  Biographie  Modeme :  lira  of  remarkable  Cha- 
raeters  who  have  distinguished  thtnueivei  from  the  Commence- 
ment of  the  French  Revolution  to  the  present  time.  From  the 
French.    S  vols.  8vo.     London  ;  Longman  and  Co.     1812. 

TN  the  years  1797  and  1798  appeared  two  volumes  under  tin.  title 
-■-  of*  Biographical  Anecdotes  of  the  Founders  of  the  French  Ke- 
publjc.'inade  up  from  the  communications  of  Englishmen  in  France 
and  Frenchmen  in  England,  aud  from  such  memoirs  of  the  revolu- 
tion as  had  at  that  time  appeared.  The  principles  of  the  compiler 
led  him  to  hazard  opinions  upon  the  passing  scene,  and  upon  the 
actors  who  then  possessed  the  stage,  with  ludicrous  temerity  ;  but 
he.  had  the  merit  of  collecting  many  remarkable  and  authentic 
facts.  The  work  now  before  us  is  of  the  same  kind,  with 
difference  only,  that  it  is  arranged  in  alphabetic  order;  it  is  mort 
copious,  and  not  written  with  the  same  bias;  but,  considering 
years  which  have  elapsed  aud  the  opportunities  which  they  have  af- 
forded, it  is  not  so  much  better  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  and  would 
have  been  if  equal  industry  had  been  bestowed  upon  it.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  first  published  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1801,  but  imme- 
diately suppressed  there  because  it  was  written  in  a  republican 
spirit,  and  exposed  the  inconsistency  of  those  persons  who, 
having  distinguished  themselves  by  their  professions  of  republican 
zeal,  had  become  the  supple  agents  of  tlie  consular  government*  la 
1806  it  appeared  in  a  new  form,  whatever  could  be  thought  offen- 
sive being  omitted,  and  the  lives  of  foreign  contemporaries  intro- 
duced. Still  the  subject  was  offensive  to  the  established  tyr 
the  book  was  again  prohibited,  and  the  authors  were  punished.  A 
translation  of  this  mutilated  work  is  what  is  now  offered  to  the 
English  public. 

What  the  book  may  have  lost  by  these  omissions  we  know  not  | 
but  the  manner  in  which  it  is  executed  is  not  such  as  to  exeite 
much  regret  for  what  may  have  been  curtailed.  It  Is  a  collection  of 
facts  and  dates  put  together  in  a  dry  and  jejune  manner,  perfectly 
worthy  of  the  abecedary  form  in  which  it  is  arranged.  A  most  in- 
teresting dictionary  might  indeed  be  formed  upon  the  same  subject, 
but  it  would  require  a -man  like  Bayle  to  form  it  Materials  for  the 
history  of  the  French  revolution  could  not  perhaps  be  brought  toge- 
ther in  a  more  convenient  form  than  that  of  clear  and  precise  bio- 
graphical notices,  with  copious  notes  appended,  forming  a  digest 
of  the  opinions  and  actions  of  those  who  figured  in  the  dreadful 
revolutionary  drama.  That  sort  of  industry  which  Bayle  possessed 
would  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  such  an  undertaking;  an  industry 
to  which  his  various  desultory  researches  served  as  relaxation,  and 
which  was  not  to  be  deterred  cither  by  the  quautity  or  the  quality  of 
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the  documents  upon  which  it  worked.  Such  a  temper  and  such 
talents,  if  employed  upon  the  French  revolution,  would  produce  a. 

work  more  valuable  than  the  j^real  c  Dictionnaiie  lli.storique  et  Cii- 
tique,'  and  one  which  no  perversity  of  intellect,  or  impurity  of 
imagination,  could  render  mischievous,  now  that  the  character  of 
that  revolution  can  no  longer  lie  mistaken. 

Poor  and  meagre  as  these  volumes  are,  if  compared  with  wliat 
they  might  have  been  and  with  what  a  man  of  talents  and  of  indus- 
try may  product,  upmi  the  same  subject,  thty  have  vet  their  value. 
To  those  readers  who  do  not  remember  tin-  beginning  of  the  V  reach 
revolution  it  would  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  convey  tlie  foeftngl 
which  they  have  excited  in  us,  in  whom  they  revive  the  memory  of 
that  stirring  season  when  the  best  and  the  worst  principles  and  pas- 
sions were  not  only  called  into  action  with  equal  force,  but  were  even 
blended  together  as  strangely  as  the  discordant  elements  of  chaos. 
That  seasou  has  past  aw.' v.  A  generation  has  gone  by  since  the 
commencement  of  this  blood}  drama.  They  who  were  the  chief  ac- 
tors in  the  first  part  have  disappeared.  To  how  man}  parts  it  may  be 
prolonged  is  be\ond  the  reach  of  human  foresight.  We  who  saw 
the  beginning  may  probably   ni  the  end  :    but    it  is  so  far 

advanced  that  men  of  all  parlies,  with  '  that  ltd  wisdom',  which  ex- 
perience as  well  as  '-folly  leaves  behind,'  may  profitably  look  back 
upon  the  different  errors  which  led  them  to  such  opposite  yet 
equally  erroneous  conclusions.  Mr.  Koscoe  himself  will  now  per- 
haps admit  that  the  star  which  rose  over  •  the  \iuc-covered  hills'  of 
France  was  not  the  '  day-star  of  liberty ;'  and  he  who  celebrated 
'  the  pilot  that  weathered  the  storm,'  would  probably,  at  this  mo- 
ment, allow  that  the.  storm  is  by  no  means  over,  and  (transcendaiit 
may  have  been  the  pilot's  merits)  that  the  ship  is  still  far  from 
port. 

The  first  age  of  the  French  revolution  was  the  age  of  reformers. 

lany  things  in  France  required  reform ;  the  people  were  prepared 
for  it ;  and  by  a  strong  government  and  an  able  minister  it  might 

afely  have  been  effected,  liut  the  government  was  weak,  the 
finances  embarra-sed,  the  royal  family.  With  the  exception  of  th« 
king,  unpopular,  the  lower  classes  ignorant,  the  higher  classes  immo- 

al  and  irreligiotis,  the  character  of  the  nation  vain,  fickle,  and  pre- 

Limptuous  beyond  that  of  any  other  people,  with  a  latent  ferocity 
of  which  they  did  not  even  suspect  themselves,  though  their  whole 
aistoiy  bore  testimony  of  it. 

F.si-il  dans  limbers  des  humains  plus  aimables, 
Plus  dignes  d'etre  aimes,  «\  lour  roi  plus  soutnis? 
Prompts,  extremes,  legers,  mais  de  vice  incapables, 

i as  what  they  said  of  themselves  only  five  years  before  die  worst 
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crimes  of  the  revolution  were  committed!  and  so  little  has  lhat  re- 
volution contributed  l<»  theii  self-knc-  lhat  the  pceaideat  of 
Buonaparte's  senate,  when  h  upon  her 
marriage,   told   her  si                                        inch    a    tenda -hearted 
people,  always  anxious  to  lore  thoi                Ovettfed  them,  and  to 
place  affection  by  the  side  of  obedience !   It"  she  has  eara    ta  hear, 
with  what  feeling*  must  the  niece  of  Marie  Antoinette  have  heard 
(age! 
The  intentions  of  the  lirat  movers  of  the  i evolution  w  ere,  in  many 
instances,  good.     Whatever  errors  thej  may  have  committed)  such 
men  as'  D'Espremeuil,    Mourner,    Lallv  Tol                and   Ban 
may  be  allowed  even  by  the  warmest  adherent  of  the  Bourbons  to 
have  meruit  well,  and  it  had  beeu  well  l"i    Miiabeau  it  his  <ttln  , 
fences   had    luou    as    Venial    as  his    political    ones.      Miiabeau  at- 
tacked the  edifice  of  g               it  not  for  the  purpose  of  d< 
it,  hut  because  lie  wanted  to  force  his  way  in 

in  the  garrison.      He  relied  upon  his  own  great  talent*  to  ronnmd 
the  ferment  which  he  bad  contributed  to  raise:  greatqg  those  ta' 
were  they  would  probably  ha\e  proved  insufi'-  bad 

lived  he  would  Lave  found  that  he  had  conjured  up  stronger  spirit* 
than  he  knew  how  to  lay.  I  he  state  of  public  feeling  which  h« 
and  his  colleagues  had  excited  has  been  well  described  by  Cardinal 
de  RetZ,   a  man  as  pi.  B8  himself.      '  Duns  cvlit 

agitation   les  questions  qm  \  plications  jite.nt    nailre  /■■''. 

scures  quelle s  i toi 'eni  i  ''les  par  Jews  ohsturilis,  detin 

probliiuai liquet,  el  dc-lii,  a  regard  at:  la  moitii  du  monde,  odietua, 
Le  pcupk  t-iitra  Jans  /  ■■!  leva  le  voile  qui  doll  tony 

eottvrir  tout  ce  ijue  t'ou  petti  croire  du  droit  des  peupl  \  ■■lui 

dc?  rois,  qui  ue  s'arcordeiit  junta  is  si  blench  c  duns  I 

tenet*     Ketz'fl  memoirs  mighi  have  prevented  any  well  infbra 

men  from  being  deceived  by  tlie  French  revolution.  Whoever( 
indeed,  had  studied  the  history  of  France,  and  especially  that 
portion  of  it  in  which  Goudy  acted  so  conspicuous  a  part,  QQg]M 
to  have  understood  the   character  oi"  the  peoj  .  ell    to   ho|>e 

that  any  fine  fabric  of  political  wisdom  could  be  formed  of  smli 
i  BUS. 

Among  the  refoxmcj  my  sincere  patriots  and  soini 

men.     The  republicans  .v.  ho  rose  upou  their  nuns  were  of  all  1 
least  fitted  for  the  perilous  situation  into  which  they  bad 
themselves.    Then  idemics  of  the  mind 

dy;  the  revolutionary  fever  of  France  was  a  complaint  of  a  v  ii  dent 
sud  deadly  type :  nothing  but  this  endemic  it  could  have 

mode  such  mi  Brissotmes  fancy  themselves  qualified  for  tha 

management  of  a  state,  fn  other  times  Brissot  himself  would  have 
iwwi  contented  to  twinkle  in  his  propel  sphere  among  literatuli  of 
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ihc  third  or  fourth  niikr;  Condorcet  would  have  confined  himself 
to  Ins  mathematics,  and  his  dri<  r  mi  taph\si«>;  Roland  would  have 
continued  to  set  an  example  of  virtue  in  private  life,  and  the  talents 
of  his  wife  might  probably  bave  been  known  oolv  t<»  her  family  and 
to  her  friend* — nol  to  pi  I  his  es  inordinary  woman  per- 

ceived the  disease  of  the  times,  even  though  she  partook  of  it  so 
strongly.  *  //  at  fori  dip-  ifoj  said  she,  ■  de  tie  point  se  pumoner 
c/t  revolution;  on  nepeut  1/  parvsmr  qu'm-ec  nne  activity,  un  devouc- 
meut  qui  tiennent  de  I  la produisentJ     She  per- 

ceived! also  the  cease  which  brought  on  the  destruction  of  her  law- 
band's  party.  •  Dds  hi  ce  qui  peut  servir,  ct 
/'on  pen  lu  j'urulte  de  priioir  ce  qui  jHuunt  unire.  De-Id  cette 
cunjt  menl  a  propter  d'un  n  tans 
remonte/  d  son  origin?  pour  frith  m  doit  le  diiiger; 
r/e-Ai  cette  autehcateaXf  <ije  pea  r  ainti  purler,  dans  la  concurrence- 
ffagens  ouon  nertini  ,  puree  qui  Is  sem- 
■■'  alter  nil  man?  hut ? 

This  cause  was  fatal  hoth  to  the  Constitutionalists  and  the  Bris- 
sotim -.  ESach  of  these  parties  proceeded  consistently  enough  upon 
it*  own  principles ;  but  the  reform*  i  res  of  the  re- 

publicans to  accomplish  their  own  ends,  and  the  republicans,  in  like 
manner,  brought  about  their  objects  by  the  agency  of  men,  whom 
ihe\  neither  esteemed  nor  tro  ted,  and  who,  after  the  overthrow  of 
the  monarchy,  scarcely  allowed  I  enjoy  their  triumph  for  a 

single  hour  in  peace.  Oil  the  tenth  of  August  their  schemes  were 
completed,   anil  the  republic   was  proclaimed  ;  on  the  second  of 

/an  to  act  for  themselves,  and  from  that 
day  the  BristOlines  saw  tin  »'  having  inilamed  an  igno- 

rant       .  \.-.  people;   tin  'il  their  own  danger,  but 

wanted  Strength  or  courage  to  try  the  only  means  of  averting  it — 
aat  of  ;  the  Septembrizera,  and  curbing  the  press;  they 

were  within  the  iuBoeoce  of  the  whirlpool  and  ever}  moment 

Bghl  them  nearer  to  the  gulph.     Hie  power  was  still  nominally 
vested  in  them,  but  in  reality  it  was  in  tl  of  the  Terrorists; 

and  the  intrigues  of  Orleans  and  his  party,  the  patriotism  of  the  re- 
formers, and  the  mistaken  philosophy  of  the  republicans,  ended  in 
delivering  up  the  cotiiiti\  to  the  riifat  wretches  that  cvtT  disgraced 
humanity. 

'  Tout  Pari*/  says  M.  Roland,  ipealdet  of  the  massacres  of 
September,  '  jut  tvntuin  de  ccs  horrible*  scenes,  e.iecntvea  pur  un 
jfetit  nombn  I'out  Pan 

jut  rnundil  u  met  i/eux,  el  je  N  pha  que  lu  HhetU  s'iluhtit 

panni  i  aaw  dermen  outn  n  puust 

lane  a  la  nulme  tt  u  Cliumuni:  tteutnts  que 

Ic  courage  de  cinqnante  homme*  netfl  tmpicht.' 

K   E  3  Paris 
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Paris  had  witnessed  a  similar  scene  of  horror  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury when  the  Armagnac  party  were  in  lite  manner  dragged  6 
their  prisons  and  murdered;  no*  ought  we  to  be  astonished  that  such 
atrocities  should  be  repeated  in  the  eighteenth,  i(  wm  u  fleet  that 
with  whatever  epithets  we  may  flatter  ourselves  by  dignifying  tire 
age  in  which  we  live,  the  great  mass  of  the  people  in  every  country 
are  nearly  as  unimproved  as  they  were  three  centuries  ego ;  and  that  iu 
every  age  the  passions  of  brute  man  arc  the  Mine.  A  fact  which  may 
startle  us  more  (we  know  it  to  be  a  fact)  is  that  an  addreet 
congratulation  t<>  the  ParianuM  upon  these  massacri  i  was  proposed 
in  the  Corresponding  Society,  and  e  were  many  of  its 

leading  members  besotted  with   party  spirit;   so  far  gone   in   the 
frenzy  of  the  revolutionary  fever,  that  this  ineffaceable  act  of  • 
and  infamy  Mould  probably  have  been  committed  had  it  not  been 
prevented  by  an  Englishman  who  just  at  that  time  returned  fron 
Paris,  and  whose  virtues  as  they  could  not  be  engaged  in   a  ba 
cause,  were  such  as  would  do  honour  to  the  best. 

The  views  of  the  Constitutionalist1*  wen  more  moderate  than 
their  conduct;  they  wished  to  reform  the  government,  and  to  keep 
France,  in  pa  banted  with. her  own  limits.     It  was  reserved 

for  the  philosophical  republicans  to  renew  those  .schemes  of  am- 
bition which  since  the  vietones  of  Marlborough,  France  had  n 
been  ahle  to  resume.     The  intention  of  dividing  the  kingdom,  of 
which  they  were  acouaad  by  their  Btiecesaful  •<  only 

a  project  conceived  by  Barbourooa  when  he  saw  no  other  means 
of  destroying  the  ascendancy  of  the  Tern  but  universal  revo- 

lution was  their  object.  Both  the  end  and  the  means  arc  explained 
with  sufficient  clearness  by  Brissot  in  a  letter  to  Dumo  brat 

published  bv  the  friends  and  agents  of  Miranda  in  London.     '  ( 
US  comhut  a  morl  entre,  la  /.'.  la  tyratwu,  etttre  la  vieille  i 

stitution  Germanl que.  el  la  noire:  iijaut  qrfelU 
ragonie,  el  il  vous  eat  reseirt  de  Cachever,    Quel 
flc  relic  partie  tie  /'  Ew  vedeviendront  lesCerch 

pamphlets  Allemands  el  tot  bai/oueltes,  tout  s'arraugcra.      Encore 
iiue  fois,  mott  ami,  voiw  ctes  predestine  a   alter  planter  partoul 
I'arbre  de  iu  liberie,  et  e'ed  une  belle  minion.     Ah\  in  on  c/ier, 
</uest  ce  tjuc  Alheroni,  Richelieu,  qu'on  a  tant  vantts?    (. 
auc  leurs  projets  mesqtUHS,  compares  d  ces  soulefvemens  dh 
a   ces  gra tides  revolutions  que   nous  appeies  a 

That  madman  Cloot/:  was  the  only  one  of  the  Terrorists  who 
entered  into  these  views,  and  they  drew  upon  him  one  of  those 
bloody  sneers  from  Robespierre,  which  marked  him  for  destruction. 
1  he  plans  of  the  Terrorists  thems*  K.  s  have  nev<  ■  plained. 

Dastocy  the  only  man  among  them  in  whom  any  of  th<  15  of 

greatness  were  compounded,  was  influenced  by  direct  personal 
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ambition,  and  provided  lie  could  enrich  himself  and  trample  uj>on 
liis  rivals,  he  cared  not  what  principles,  or  what  atrocities  served 
tor  the  nivalis.  Marat  was  a  maniac,  who  having  hardened  his 
heart  with  anatomical  cruelties,  caught  the  revolutionary  frenzy 
and  ran  wild  with  vague  generalities.  Robespierre  begau  his  po- 
litical career  without  any  predilections  for  a  republican  form  of 
government ;  but  we  know  from  his  own  lips  that  he  had  con- 
ceived a  system  for  the  establishment  of  which  his  crimes  were 
perpetrated .  Two  days  after  Cecile  Renault,  a  poor  girl,  whom 
the  horrors  which  were  daily  committed  seem  to  have  deranged, 
had  called  at  his  door  just  to  see,  she  said,  what  a  tyrant  was  like, 
he  made  one  of  his  most  remarkable  speeches  in  the  Convention;  re- 
garding this  circumstance  as  an  attempt  to  assassinate  him,  and  per- 
haps believing  it  to  be  so.  '  Surrounded  by  assassins,'  he  said,  *  I  have 
already  imagined  myself  to  be  in  that  new  order  of  things  to  which 
they  would  send  me ;  but  the  greater  the  endeavours  to  terminate 
my  earthly  career,  the  greater  shall  be  my  activity  in  the  perform- 
ance of  actions  useful  to  my  equals.  I  will  at  least  leave  a  will, 
the  perusal  of  which  will  make  tyrants  and  their  satellites  tremble: 
/  shall,  perhaps,  reveal  several  momentous  secrets  which  a  kind 
of  pusillanimous  prudence  has  hitherto  induced  me  to  conceal;  I 
will  disclose  the  object  to  which  the  safety  of  my  country  and  the 
triumph  of  liberty  tend.' 

The  object  must  indeed  have  been  a  tremeudous  one,  which 
Robespierre,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  hesitated  in  declaring. 
He  himself  did  not  live  to  explain  it.  A  month  after  Cecile  Re- 
nault with  all  her  relations,  friends,  and  acquaintances,  who  were 
within  reach  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  had  been  guillotined 
upon  the  absurd  charge  of  conspiring  against  him— he  himself 
received  the  just  punishment  of  his  crimes  upon  the  same  scaffold. 
The  will  of  which  he  had  spoken  never  appeared:  he  left  no  oilier 
legacy  to  mankind  than  the  history  of  his  elevation  and  his  fall,  a 
lesson  which  ought  ever  to  be  present  to  those  who  would  begin 
the  work  of  revolutionizing  a  state.  Some  papers  were  indeed 
published  as  his  political  testament,  but  they  were  not  supposed 
to  be  genuine,  and  sunk  at  once  into  oblivion.  Of  the  nature  of 
his  ultimate  object  therefore  we  are  ignorant.  But  there  arose  a 
party  after  his  death  who  hi  !<1  him  up  as  the  saint  of  their  political 
idolatry;  their  views  were  distinct  ami  definite,  and  civilized  so- 
ciety has  never  been  exposed  to  such  danger  as  it  would  have  been 
if  their  projected  insurrection  had  been  successful. 

Babceuf  was  the  leader  of  this  party.  He  appeared  upon  the 
stage  at  the  time  when  Buonaparte  was  in  his  first  career  of  vie* 
tory ;  and  the  public  in  this  country,  looking  exclusively  to  the 
t vents  of  the  war,  were  become  weary  of  watching  the  bubbles 
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which  rose  and  burst  upon  the  revolutionary  stream.  Babceuf'* 
conspiracy,  therefore,  attracted  no  attention;  it  wi 

in  tl  apefSj  and  <>l  all  the  events  of  the  revolution  is  proba- 

bly that  which  is  least"  known.  Neither  of  the  biographical  works 
to  which  wc  have  jenmd  contains  the 

Object — they  hoth  speak  of  Babceuf.  and  wholly  overlook  <■• 
thing  which  is  of  importance,   m  his  character.      He   was    sai-1 

possess  the  most  powerRil  talents:  bul  '  re  formidabh 

the  doctrines  of  which  he  announced  himself  the  apostle,  than  for 
his  abilities,  hou  !u  \  may  have  been.    His  insurrectionary 

banners  were  to  have  borne  these  words :  Cumtitut'nm  tie  1  * 
K;jalit<\  Lihcr(.'\  BonkeVf  (.unman.  The  fir-t  three  watch-  m 
were  the  cry  of  all  the  jacobins;  but  when  he  used  the  DOS* 

litv.  it  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  people,  by  paltering 
with  them  in  a  double  sense.    '  Citizens,'  said  be,  '  many  levoltn  i 
have  succeeded  each  other  since  the  year  1789,  but  probnbb, 
one  of  them  has  had  its   precise  object  determined  before  hand: 
not  one  has  had  its  exclusive  director-,  director  m  tlv 

in  principles  and  in  their  final  aims,  and  proposing  to  themselves, 
for  the  end  of  their  labours,  the  maximum  of  virtue,  of  justice,  and 
of  the  happiness  of  all. 

Lesj  Id  terre  o 

of  Babaeof  and  hi?  fellow  levellers,  and  the  burden  of  their  somrs 
which  were  to  take  place  of  Ca  Ira,  and  La  Cat  was  Le 

Sofeil  hut  pour  tout  le  month:.     The  manifestoes  which  had   b 
prepared  to  circulate  through  France  at  the  monu.ul  of  their  ti  i— 
umph  were  well  calculated  to  do  their  work. 

1  People  of  France,'  they  said,  '  the  holy  enterp  have 

I.  has  no  other  object   than  that  of  putting 
;-ry.     Ne\  i 
conceived,  and  put  in  ex«^utin.     At  remote   ii  n   of 

peuius,  a  few  sages,  have  spoken  of  it  with  a  low  and  tremblin 
No  one  has  had  the  courage  to  utter  the  whole  truth. 
for  great  measures  '.     The  evil  is  at  its  height;  it  coven 

f.i'cof  the  earth.    A  chaos,  under  the  name  of  policy  has  \ 
there  during  too  many  ages.     Let  every  thing  now  return 
and  n  stime  its  place — let  the  elements  of  ad  ol   hapj 

ganiae  themselves  »it  the  voire  of  equality.    The  rinu  for 

i  bile  of  equals — the  great  guest-hi  pen 

to  all  men.     The  days  of  genera] 
groaning  in  wai  andseatv  .1  deb, 

ill  her  children  !    People  of  I 
that  the  |  are 

first  to  oiler  to  the  world  the  affecting  spectacle!  Old  habits,  ■■ 
judi  l  oppose  the  establi  the  equ  ic     Too 

erganuation  of  real  equality,  which  alone  can  satisfy  ail  wants  wit:- 

making 
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making  \ irtiir.s  or  costing  sacrifices,  will  not  perhaps  please  alt  the 
world  at  first.  The  selfish  and  the  ambitious  will  be  furious;  they  who 
possess  unjustly  will  cry  out  against  injustice.  Exclusive  enjoyments, 
solitary  pleasures,  personal  inch]]  bd  regret  to  some 

individuals  whose  prosperity  rests  upon  the    wi  drd     Th» 

lovers  of  absolute  <■  ■  vile  Bupportci  rary  aulhority  will 

th  reluctai  cads  to  the  level  of  true  equality. 

Their  dim  light  will  burdly  penetrate  into  the  future  of  common  hap- 
piness, in  11  at  bam).    But  what  can  a  few  tbo 

Lgainst  the  great  mass  of  men  who  are  all  happy,  and  who  are  sur- 
prized tinii  tir  have  sought  for  happim  bey 
had  it  in  their  own  hands.  From  the  luofrott  6f  thr-  actual  revolution 
they  #31  ;h  other  in  astonishment,  "What,  does  the  general 
happiness  require  no  more  than  this!  We  only  bad  to  chuse  that  it 
should  be  so — why  did  we  nut  chuse  it  sooner r*  People  of  Trance, 
open  ><  ii.  eyea  and  your  bearti  to  the  plenitude  vA  happiness,  and 
acknowledge  and  proclaim  with  us  the  republic  of  equals. 

Such  a  republic,  according  to  Babceuf,  Robespierre  intended 
'  establish,  when  the  Convention  robbed  the  people  of  their  gol- 
den age,  by  putting  liim  and  his  party  to  death.  But  neither  Ha- 
lf nor  any  of  his  friends  were  connected  With  Robcspiene,  and 
b  more  likely  that  they  took  advantage  of  his  name,  as  a  means 
of  Strengthening  themselves  among  the  jacobins,  than  that  they 
were  really  Acquainted  With  bis  intentions.  A  certain  Joseph 
Ison,  who  seems  to  have  belonged  t'»  the  partj  of  the  Vilest 
and  most  loathsome  wretches  that  disgraced  the  revolution,  remon- 
strated with  him  upon  the  imprudence  of  extolling  the  memory  of 
Robespierre  and  St.  Just,  because  they  had  Committed  great  crimes, 
and  destroyed  many  republicans,  mentioning,  for  example,  Hcbcrt 
and  Chauinettc.  Babmaf  a  answer  shews  in  what  manner  he  was 
prepared  to  carry  bis  own  purposes  into  eflet  '-,  and  imitate  diose 
vhom  he  had  ch<  bis  models.     '  1  do  not,'  said  he,  '  enter 

iito  the  question,  whether  Hebort  and  Cfl  IUI  re  innocent; 

if  they  were,  L  justify  Robespierre  nevertheless',  lie  had  a  right 
have  the  pride  of  thinking  himself  the  Only  person  capable  of 
drawing  the  car  of  the  revolution  to  its  true  mark.' 

'  Je  suppose  quit  c&t  dit,  jettons  sous  /".  .  hnporliais 

tt  leurs  bouncs  intinlions.  Mori  opinion  at  quHi JU  ■  ..  I <■  anhit  dc  25 
millions  rfM  doit  point  ft  re  balance  COMtre  It  minagemat  dc  <;■ 

.'■qitnoqaes.     LTu  i(  J I  doit 

J'avchcr  UfUt  ii  am.  <  ■!  cc  qui  ol  U  W,  tout  CC  qui  prut 

nuire  ii  sa  prwnp/e  mnirc  tat  termr  qu'd  fttt  present,      I'lipons,  on  imhe- 

eith-i-  pouttttx. 

Vourquoi  w§  tvouomtUtt  fiosesjM  i  tout  l>/.v,  it  tfet  '■■  it 

i  fait  BOV  SSI  (('■  i ' urn/ 

xiritablci  idiot  regent  nit  rises.     II  t*t  irai  que  cct  idecjs-ld  poxtvoitnt 

ml  i  airier 
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cnlrainer  ten  et  moi.     Qu'cst-ee  Que  ccla  faisoii  si  te  bonJuur  comnntnfii 

an  bout  ¥ 
The  means  which  Babceuf  would  have  put  in  action  to  I. 
about  his  end,  were  perfectly  worthy  of  die  master  whom  he  pro* 

il  to  follow  ;  that  end  lias  been  contemplated  by  speculative 
legislators  in  all  ages,  and  has  been  approached  in  practice  in  Crete, 
in  Sparta,  and  in  rein*  That  Babaeuf  should  have  thought  it  could 
possibly  be  effected  by  such  means  as  he  was  prepared  to  use,  seems 
like  madness;  yet  he  deliberately  organized  a  plan  for  establishing  the 
maximum  of  virtue  and  justice,  by  turning  the  poor  loose  upon  the 
rich,  and  literally  delivering  up  all  Fiance  to  pillage!  Autouelle,  a 
man  well  known  among  the  jacobins,  agreed  with  him  iu  his  principle* 
of  equality,  but  objected  that  the  state  of  things  at  which  he  was  aim- 
ing could  not  ever  be  effected  without  a  civil  war,  and  that  the;  virtues 
which  hi  red  to  make  it  permanent  were  not  to  be  found 

among  the  people  in  their  present  condition.  *  O  nature  !'  he  replied, 
'  if  men  have  not  hesitated  hitherto  at  the  innumerable  and  conti- 
nual wars  which  have  been  begun  to  defend  the  violation  of  thy 
laws,  ought  tliev  to  hesitate  at  the  holy  and  venerable  war  win.  Ii 
would  have  their  rv-cstablishinent  for  its  object  ?'  As  for  the  vir- 
tues which  were  required,  Doming  more  was  required  than  simple 
selfishness,  (la  simplicitc  dt  Cegv'isme.)  Throughout  France 
ninety-aii  as  had  not  enough,  and  the  hundredth  had  too 

much ;  all  that  was  wauting  was  to  make  the  ninety-nine  chuse  to 
take  what  was  in  their  reach. 

The  means  which  lie  intended  to  use  for  bringing  about  the  uew 
revolution  were  iu  the  spirit  of  this  abominable  feeling.  The  plan 
was  found  among  his  papers,  drawn  up  by  one  of  his  confedcr; 
but  approved  and  adopted  by  himself.  '  Je  vai*  vous  tracer,'  «aya 
this  writer,  who  is  no  otherwise  designated  than  as  '  L'auteur  de 
la  Lettre  de  I'Vauc-Libre/  '  les  principes  \uc  que,  selun  . 

avis,  il  contiendroit  a* employer  pour  opirer  la  resurrection  generaie 
de.sircc :' — 

'  1°.  Dans  nos  Merits  ct  discours  saper  a  fnrce  Us  ghhaui,  et  leurs  ctats- 
•  t,  mais  menager  Us  officnrs  subuitcrnes. 

'  v>0.    I'roro'jiii-r  unon   ii  <lcs'n-<zitnisatioii  drs  corps,  all  inn'w.s   Vindisri- 
pline.  le  plus  possil'le ,  afin  dc  poire oir  aprh  opirer,  si  besom  en  ctvit,  la  du- 

tokUum, 

'  3°.   PflJ  Ml  dii  pillage  des  riches  et  des  congis  ubsolus — on  saurm 

Under  ruccowpltssonent  des  promesscs  suirant  les  ■ 

.  The  receipt  for  rousing  the  populace  was  founded  upon  the 
same  system  of  stimulants.     It  was  decreed  that,  at  the  end  of 
the  insurrection,  the  poor  citizens  who  were  not  well  lodged  nhnsiii 
immediately  take  possession  of  the  houses  of  the  con- 
etcad  of  leturniug  to  their  own;  the -poor  who  were  left  naked  I.t 

tyranny 
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tyranny  were  to  be  clothed  at  the  expense  of  the  republic ;  and 
the  sans-culottes  were  to  have  their  houses  ce-minodiously  fur- 
nished (avec  aisance)  with  goods  taken  from  the  rich.  Lists  were 
made  out  of  the  patriots  fit  to  be  employed  in  the  insurrection, 
and  the  characters  of  some  of  these  patriots,  as  described  in  the 
dramatis  persona?,  shew  tjiem  to  have  been  most  fit  personages  to 
figure  on  such  a  stage.  '  Manque  tils,  portier  des  ecuries  Egalite. 
Age  de  18  arts;  sans  tulewi,mais  xi«oitreux,  deter  mint,  et  bun  pint r 
exterminer  Us  scelerats.  Cliatain,  sellier  en  face  des  Bains  Chinois, 
No.  7  :  capable  de  comma  mler  uric  campanile ;  cest  tut  brave — tFu/t 
bean  Jisiqne..  La  Vicoiuterie,  rue  de  I'Echelle,  coin  de  celle  Ho- 
nore,  MM  peupo(t)vn,  Rafl  vatucui  tt  capable  de  prendre  de  grands 
mesures  pour  amener  a  la  pure  demonatie,  i/uoiquil  ne  suit  pas  pour 
le  bonheur  commun,  puree  ou'it  le  regarde  comme  impossible.' 

The  message  which  the  Directory  sent  to  the  two  councils  con- 
cerning tlits  conspiracy,  asserted,  that  it  was  th«  intention  of  the 
conspirators  to  massacre  the  two  councils,  the  Directory,  the  staff 
of  the  army  of  the  interior,  the  constituted  authorities  anil  all  their 
agents,  and  the  stampers  o£  even  nation.  The  whole  of  the  papers 
found  upon  the  conspirators  were  published;  but  there  is  not  a  trace 
of  any  such  intended  massacre;  there  was  no  list  of  proscriptions 
made  out;  and  one  of  the  principal  persons  engaged  in  the  conspiracy 
was  a  foreigner  himself,  Buouarotti,  a  Florentine,, and  a  descendant 
of  Michel  Angelo.  What  is  more  remarkable  is,  that  the  Directory 
in  their  account  of  the  conspiracy  never  hinted  at  its  object,  as  if 
they  were  afraid  of  bringing  the  levelling  principles  into  discussion 
even  under  such  ■  form, — a  striking  indication  of  the  state  of  popu- 
lar feeling  at  that  time. 

On  the  same  <la\  that  the  directors  lard  their  report  before  the 
councils,  lialmtif  addressed  .i  letter  to  them  in  a  style  not  less  ex- 
traordiuarv  than  the  other  part  of  his  conduct;  in  which  he  endea- 
voured to  persuade  them  that  their  true  interest  was  to  give  a  more 
popular  character  to  the  measures  of  their  government,  and  Strength* 
enmg  themselves  by  the  assistance  o\'  him  and  his  part),  instead  of 
favouring  the  royalists.  They  took  his  ad\ice  in  part,  hut  it  did  not 
avail  for  the  purpOM  lor  which  it  was  designed,  Ebtttol  ■  himself. 

They  hushed  up  the  conspiracy  as  far  as  possible,  and  suffered  many 
mouths  to  elapse  before  they  brought  a  few  of  the  chief  agents  to 
trial.  I'hiihp.s's  '  Anecdotes1  Bay,  that  '  the  candid  and  equitable 
proceedings  of  the  court  on  this  occasion,  exhibited  to  the  world 
a  prepossessing  representation  of  the  security  afforded  by  the  new 
constitution  to  the  life  of  a  French  citizen.'  The  DOW  Biogra- 
phy gives  8  different  account.  After  very  long  dehates,  it  .says. 
though  the  jury  declared  that  no  conspiracy  had  existed,  Babcstlf 
was  condemned  to  death  on  an  incidental  questiou ;    M.  Heal, 

counsel 
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Counsel  for  the  ae<  used,  pleaded  with  great  forr.  i  the  ap* 

plication  of  Uie  law,  bot  in  vain;  he  two  pri- 

soners, Rabcenf  and  Derthe,  and  then]   < *t*  ttfehr  fate: 

thev  both  Blabbed  themselves  at  the.  same  insjint  wiili   daggers 

Which    they    hail  <i    in    their  clolhcv :   their    bodies    were 

dragged  to  the  scaffold  and   beheaded.     Phillip  were 

executed.     If  we  recollect  rightly,  this  was  the  c 

of  the  conspirator.  s  Germain,  suffered  with  them.      Boo- 

narolti   was   B  to    be   transported  tn 

trial  the  Tuv.  ted  tp  liiin  that  he  would 

nished,  if  he  would   promise  to  return  to  I 

plied  that  he  would  Stay  in  France  to  enjoy  the  last  ^ink- 

mg  liberty  !   The  sentence  was  not  carried  iuto  execution  ;  lie  was 

under  guard  to  a  town  on  the  Alps,  and  there  he  n 
in  IHnfi.     This  lenity  assuredly  would   not  have  been  shewn  had 
there  been  any  BU  ned  as  the  I) ii  -,cd, 

nor  would  so  few  of  the  conspirators  have  suffered  :  tb< 
evidently  considered  as  madmen  or  desperate  enthusiasts,  of  whom 
it  \,  irrfice  onl  a  examples. 

The  lirst  p>  as  it  may  be  called,  after  the  mur- 

der of  the  Hi  cleared  Prance  of  the  Heberltsts,  tlie  most 

loathsome  of  alJ  tfc  bei  who  disgraced  it.     Hebert  wac 

man,  w!  ferocity  had  called  for  the  deaths  of  fcf. 

Roland  and  the  queen;  aud  he  it  was  who  devised  thai  accursed 
accusation  against  h  perhaps  of  all  die  crimes  of 

the   revolution,   exeiU's  the  greatest  horror  and  in  «  at  the 

villain  who  c  -mid  be  guilty  of  it.  \\  b«  a  he  was  on  the  mm  to  the 
scaffold,  he  was  assailed  on  all  sides  with  phrases  from  his  own 
execrahlr :  journal,  with  which  he  had  made  tlie  pe  ii  were 

drunk  with  blood.    That  poor madn  bad  ded 

that  his  heart  was  French  anil  his  soul  sans-eulottes,  j  ••  ith 

him,  after  havmg  past  the  night  before  the  execution,  in  pi 
atheism  to  his  fellow  sufferers. — Tlie  crimes  of  the  HebertistS  had 
been  IOOB,  thai  t  be  said,  no  I  could 

have  afforded  them  OOQSOlSI  <  the  niartvr  of  athei- 

and  submitted  to  his  fats  with  perfect  philosophy  - 1 »- •  I  the 

itioner  i  i  the  last  of  thi 

to  delivn  if  short  ■  hofhiscc  s(and  more- 

over :  a  few  observations  upon  materialien 

their  heads  fell,     Sampson,  to  whom  it  wus  a  matter  of  perfect  in- 
difference with  whom  he  began  or  ended, '  uniuhisi 
and  Anacharsis  Ciootz  had               Faction  of  encouraging  his  eom- 
rades-with  the  pro!              unibilation  one  by  one,  and  drawing  new 
argument  from  an  experimental  course  of  decapitation  in  aid 
his  favorite  theory,  till  his  own  turn  cume. 

Gobet, 
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Gobet,  the  constitutional  archbishop  of  Paris,  who  at  the  age  of 
seventy,  professed  atheism  at  the  bar  of  the  Cousentiou,  ami  decla- 
red that  lor  sixty  years  of  his  life 'be  had  been  a  hypocrite  and  that 
the  religion  which  be  bud  professed  from  his  youth  was  founded 
in  falsehood,  had  recourse  in  his  sufferings  to  the  faith  which  he 
had  renounced.  He  resumed  his  former  religious  exercises  in 
prison,  performing  them,  pel  haps  for  the  first  lime,  with  earnest 
sincerity,  and  rapidly  repeated  the  prayers  of  the  dying  as  he  went  to 
execution.      Cfiaumette  suffered   with   him:    this   was    the    wretch 

who  prepared  the  charges  and  regulated  the  evidence  of  the  queen, 

a  crime  whieh   hastened  his  ov, :  i   tl*      CGUSation  which  be 

brought  so  shocked  U»e  whole  auditory,  that  Robespierre  in  one  of 
hil  Strong  expression*,  devoted  him  to  the  death  which  he  had  so 
will  deserved.  When  lie  was  committed  to  prisou,  he  found 
a  number  of  persons  whom  he  himself  h;id  sent  there,  and  who 
assaih'd  linn  wuh  such  .*tinj>uig  reproaches  as  this  visible  retribution 
j  o  i  :voke<l.  One  of  them  greeted  him  by  repeating  tlie  present 
tense  of  a  verb,  at  that  time  in  fatal  use; — i  am  suspected,  thou 
art  dj  he  is  suspected;    we   are  suspected,  ye   are  su»- 

are  suspected. — Chabot  died  in  company  with  Danton 
mu\  Cumille  Desmoulins,  who  were  ashamed  of  him  : — the  rc\o- 
lulion  made  this  Capuchin  a  rogue;    when  that  event  bfttke  out, 

-.  ivbo  knew  him  knew  nothing  wors&of  him  than  that  he  was 
tired  of  his  frock,  and  glad  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  return- 
ing to  a  secular  life, — but  lie  was  believed  to  be  u  man  ofg<  uerous 
feelings  and  good  intentions.  He  was  far  gene  in  the  frcuzy  of 
the  times,  but  has  bet  n  made  more  DOlQffious  by  a  few  lucky 
epigram*  against  him,  than  by  any  acts  of  individual  wickedness. 
It  is  said  that  he  saved  the  life  of  the  Abbe  Sicard  during  the  mas- 
sacres, and  that  when  he  was  imprisoned  he  appeared  to  feel  far 
more  for  his  friend  1'azire,  than  for  himself.  He  poisoned  himself 
clumsily  w  ith  corrosive  subltmale  ;  in  the  agony  which  this  caused, 
his  groans  were  heard;  he  was  conveyed  to,  the  Infirmary,  and 
such  measttn  sen  that  his  life  was  prolonged  till  he  could 

be  conveyed  to  the  scaffold. 

hi  the  same  bill  of  indictment  with  Chabot 
and  Bazire,  whom  lie  despised,  with  Laeioix  and  Fabffl  d'lCglan- 
tine,  both  of  whom  were  accused  and  as  it  appears  unjustly,  of  pe- 
culi  1  Camilla  Desmoulins,  Herault  de  Scchelles, 

and  Pht .-lippeaux,  all  men  who  had  acted  conspicuous  parts  in  th« 

lution.  t  to  the  scaffold  with  the  blood  of  the 

September  victims  and  of  the  Urissotiues  upon  his  soul,  and  yet 
when  be  fell,  Danton  rated  and  regretted  even  by  the 

fii.  iu     i  detestable  were  the  persons  by 

whom  he  was  destroyed,    lie  died,  like  his  owu  \ictiius,  innocent 

of 
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of  the  charge  for  which  he  was  condemned,  and  his  fori 
was  thus   in  some  deg  gotten,   because  of  lh< 

his  sentence,  and  the  deeper  guilt  of  his  successful  rivals.  In 
wholesale  state  crimes,  this  man  was  as  remorseless  as  Sylln  or 
Buonaparte,  but  \w  would  iVm  l-.m-  prevented  theft  system  «»f  mur- 
der, which  the  ruffian*  of  the  revolution,  under  pn 

ving  OH  from  motives  of  private  \*  ickedness. 
Let  us  leave  something  to  he  done  by  the  guillotine  o(  public 
nion,   said   ho   in  the   hall   of  the  jacobins.     To  this   cours< 
would  fain  have  persuaded  Robespierre,  telling  him   it  vena   just  to 
restrain  the  royjietS,  hut  diat  they  ought  not  to  confound  the  i 
cent  with  the  guilty,  and  tin  li   powef  ought  t<»  extend  no  farther 
than  to  strike  for  the  good  of  the  republic.     But  that  demagogue 
would  bear  DO  rival   m  popularity  ;  envy  had  as  large 
liis  heart  as  ambition,  and  he  succeeded  in  destroying  Dttfitoft, 
cause   Dan  ton  relied    with  a  fatal  confidence  upon  his  ser\  in 
the  republic  and  his  natural  superiority,  and  gave  vvay  to   an  indo- 
lence and  self-indulii! uc,    from  which  even  the  desperate  game 
wliereiu  he  was  engaged,  did  not  sufficiently  rOUSE  him.      No  man 
had  done  so  much  good  and  so  much  evil  to  the  republic.      II. 
alone  it  was  who,  when  the  approach  of  the  Prussians  spread  con- 
sternation through  the  metropolis,  and  dismayed  all  the  other  mi- 
nisters, took  upon  himself  the  immediate  direction  of  public  afl. 
and  prevented  the  Legislative  Assembly  from  leaving  Pans,  which 
if  they   bad   done,   the   king   would  probably   have  regained  his 
throne: — the  revolutionary  army,  and  the    revolutionary  tribunal 
were  suggested   by    liiru.      France  has  reason    to  eutse    one,    and 
all  Europe  the  other,     lie  obtained  a  decree  for  the  establish- 
ment of  national   schools,  v\here  all  children  who  were  in  need, 
should   be  brought  up  and  educated  at  the  national  expense : — a 
measure,  which  if  it  had  been  carried  into  effect,  might  almost  have 
atoned  for  his  offences.     He  also  stood  forward  against  the  atheis- 
tical faction  in  defence  of  public  worship,  and  called  upon  the  Coin 
vention  to  declare  that  they  wished  not  to  destroy  any  tiling,  but  to 
perfect  every  thing. — '  We  did  not,'  said  he,  '  strive  to  annihilate 
perstition  for  die  sake  of  establishing  atheism.'     Yet  the  theism  of 
Dantoii  was  virtually  as  little  worth,  as  the  more  impudent  system 
against  whieh  he  contended.      When  he  was  asked  his  name  at  the 
bar,  he  replied,  I  am   Denton,  well  known  in  the  revolution;  my 
home  will  shortly  be  annihilation,  but  my  name  will  li\e  in  the 
pantheon  of  history.      I  .ike  etery  other  victim  of  that  accursed  tri- 
bunal which  be  had  instittited,  he  was  treated  with  equal  insolence 
and   injustice;   but  bil  trial   was  shortened  by  a  manoeuvre,  and 
he  was  executed  the  same  day,  before  measures  could   be  Liken 
by  his  friends  for  raising  an  insurrection  in  his  behalf.     Legrn- 
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dre  was  at  that  time  wholly  employed  by  fear  for  himself,  other* 
wise,  had   he  exerted  the  same  spirit  as  on   the  day  of  {<•■ 
pierre's  overthrow,  the  tyrant  might  then  have  perished  instead  of 
Damon.  When  lie  was  taken  back  to  the  I  ie  exclaimed. 

*  It  is  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  I  caused  the  institution  of 
the  revolutionary  tribunal,  for  which  1  implore  pardon  o(  God  and 
man!  I  leave  every  thing  in  dreadful  confusion; — there  is  not  one 
among  them  who  uwi  vernment.     After  all, 

thev  are  such  brethren  as  Cain:  Urissot  would  have  had  me  guil- 
lotined, even  as  Hobespierre  has  me  guillotined.' — It  was  true 
that  Brissot  would  have  condemned  him,  but  not  as  Robespierre 
did;  he  would  have  condemned  him  not  as  an  Orlcanist, — not  as  a 
royalist, — not  for  a  mock  conspiracy, — but  for  his  share  in  those 
massacres,  of  which  it  ap|>ears  almost  certain,  that  he  was  the 
prime  mover.  In  the  cart  and  on  the  scaffold,  Danton  was,  per- 
haps, the  only  man  who  seemed  to  awe  the  rascally  rabble  that 
attended  these  bloody  spectacles  :  the  pride  and  dignity  of  his  man* 
ner  commanded  respc<  I  even  tin  re,  and  du|>es  ami  ruffians  as  they 
were,  thev  probably  felt  some  degree  of  doubt  as  well  as  i)i  wonder, 
in  beholding  the  man  in  that  -it nation,  who,  not  many  days  be; 
bad  been  their  favourite.  Once  lie  uttered  bis  wife's  name  in  a 
passionate  exclamation  of  grief,  but  instantly  he  subdued  himself, 
saving,  Danton,  no  weakness- -and  immediately.  tSOCBlied  the  scaf- 
fold. 

rl*his  execution  was  what  die  Robcspierrians  called  the  second 
weeding  of  die  republican  garden.  I  k-rault-de  Sechellcs  might 
have  escaped  from  it;  he  was  offered  a  retreat  in  Switzerland,  and  a 
passport  in  a  ticlitious  name  from  the  agent  of  Basle,  then  residing 
at  Paris,  but  his  answer  was,  '  I  would  glftdh  accept  of  the  oilVr. 
if  I  could  cai  ry  my  native  country  w  ith  me.'  There  was  no  wisdom 
in  this;  to  remain  and  struggle  with  his  enemies  would,  to  be  sure, 
have  been  a  more  manful  part  than  to  Hy  from  them,  but  he  made 
no  effort  either  to  relieve  his  country  or  himself.  Htrmilt  was  :i 
man  of  family  and  fortune,  of  a  fine  person,  literary  talents,  high 
Parisian  maimers,  and  Parisian  morals; — better  calculated  to  figure 
in  a  court  than  a  revolution; — he  had  attracted  the  notice  ami  ob- 
tained the  patronage  of  the  queen,  and  will  be  remembered  as  an 
author,  by  the  account  which  he  has  1<  ft  of  liufTon,  and  by  the  con- 
stitution of  1793,  which  he  and  St.  Just  composed. 

Fabre  d' Eglantine  also,  was  an  author  of  considerable  talent  and 
celebril\ ; — the  latter  part  of  his  name  indeed  was  assumed,  because 
when  a  youth  he  had  won  the  prize  of  the  Eglantine  in  Provence. 
The  biographers  have  forgotten  a  curious  instance  of  the  ruling  pas- 
sion which  lie  displaced  in  prisom  One  of  the  things  which  seemed 
most  to  trouble  him  wafi,  that  ho  bad  left  an  unpublished  comedy 

among 
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among  his  papers,  and  apprehended  Biliaud  Varcnnes  would  publish 
it  as  his  own.     Fabre  and  Catnille  Desmouln  ed  of 

being  concerned  in  the  massacres  of  September;    tin-  m 
rt-sts  on  suspicious  authority,  and  were  it  not  lor  the  friendship  of 
the  latter  for  Daoton,  DesmouHna  □  nee  acauitted  of 

the  char,  re  is  a  remarkable  discrepancy  in   the  description 

given  of  this  person  by  the  two  biographers*  The  French  it  riier 
iiis  appearance  was  Vulgar,  his  completion  swarthy,  and  bit 
looks  unprepossessing, — the  author  of  Phillips's  Anecdotes  speaks 
of  his  beauty,  adding  thai  an  Italian  would  nave  called  him  the 
Rinahio  of  the  revolution.  He  it  was  who  began  the  practice  of 
collecting  groups  of  peopl<  i«i  harangue  them  to  the  ,  and 

who  advised    the   revolutionists    to  distinguish   !  •  s    by   a 

badge,  diat  they  might  know  each  other,  and  know  also  their  own 
strength:  this  was  the  origin  6f  the  tricolor  <  >ue  of  the 

proorabf-JMCuoan  which  were  brought  against  him  >i  be  did 

not  chine  to  be.  mnrried  by  a  constitutional  pri<  -t; — the  truth 
that  he  chose  to  have  the  ceremony  performed   by  Ins  old  tittm 
a  mark  of  respect  and  gratitude,  and  the  men  who  brought  him  to 
the  scaffold  upon  fake  pretences,  knew  this,  for  and 

St.  Just  were  the  two  witnesses  at  his  marriage.     A  most  a  fleeting 
letter  written  by  him  to  his  wife  during  his  imprisonment,  was  j 
liahed  after  the  fell  of  Robespierre,     h  i  letter  as  no  man 

could  hai  bo  had  beeu  involved  in  the  guilt  of  the  mas- 

sacres of  September. 

1  They  say,'  '  that  innocence  is  calm  nnd  courageous;  oh  I 

dear  Lucile,  very  often  my  innocei  eak,  like  i 

hand,  that  -at  of  a  son! — If  it  were  1'Ut,  or  Cobourg,  who 

treated  me  thus  cruelly,  1  should  not  regard; — but  my  colleagues !  but 
Robespierre,  who  signed  the  order  for  my  imprisonment!  but  the  Re> 
puldie,  alter  all  t liar  I  have  done  for  it ! — this  then  is  the  return  for  my 
virtues  and  my  sacrifices!   1  who  have  rils 

and  dangam  lor  the  republic, — 1  preserved  my  purity  in  tho 

midst  of  the  revolution,"-]  whp  bavem  u  alone, 

my  dear  I<>i  whom  y  ranted  it,  because  you  k 

my  heart,  notwithstanding  'is  frailties,  is  not  unworthy  of  you; — it  is  I 
whom  men  calling  themselves  my  friends,  calling  themselves  republicans, 
have  throuu  into  a  dungeon  as  a  conspirator!      The  guilty  roan  »v. 

e  been  your  husband,  and  you  lo< 
red  to  live  but  for  the  bapprnesSPof  my  fellow  citizens. —  1  am  called, — 
tin   i  votutioaary  Tribunal  are  come  to  interro- 

gate me.     They  only  put  t"  m,  whether  I  hnd  <  "ii-pired 

against  the  republic  ?  how  ndiculousl    Can  the)  il  u    insult  t 
republicanism?   I  se  te  which  awaits  rae. — Adieu,  Lucile,  adieu 

my  dear  I-oIottc. — my  last  moments  shall  never  dishonour  you.  You 
sec  iu  me  an  example  of  the  barbarity  and  ingratitude  of  man.   Vou  sea 
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that  my  fears  were  weH  founded,  and  that  our  preaeotimeota  have  been 
verified.—  1  yarned  a  woman  celebrated  turner  virtues;    I  was  a 
husband  and  ;i  good  son;    I  catty  wit  .  >in  :ui(l  regret  otr.il 

true  republicans, — ufall  the  friends  of  virtue  and  lib  sur* 

prising  that  I  I). iv.  ,  fur  five  years,  the  Btorin  -  re« 

volution  without  railing  a  victim  to  them;  und  that  I  still  exist  an. I 
support  my  bead  with  nUmnesa  upon  the  pill  >  y  the  farm 

my  writing*,  which  ever  breathe  the aame philanthropy,  ibesame  desire 
of  rendering  my  .fellow  citizens  happy  and  free, — and  which  theake  of 
tyranny  can  never  destroy,  lam  well  persuaded  that  pouer  iutoxi» 
tVtaa  tverjl  man,  that  every  one  agrees  with  Djimysius  when  he  Mid 
tyranny  is  a  glorious  rpitaph._     But   i  If,  my  dear  Lucile, 

tiie  epitaph  of  thy  poor  Camilie  is  more  glorious, — it  is  that  of  Brut  US 
and  l.'uto,  the  enemies  ol  'tyranny.  Oil  my  lovr,  I  was.  bom  to  defend 
the  unfortunate,    and  to    render   you   cvei  ml   happiix 

Death,  which  snatches  me  from  the  sight  pi  so  many  crimes,  is  Dot  so 
great  a  misfortune.  Adieu,  my  life,  m)  BOtil,  I  leave  y<»u  with  good 
friends,  all  that  there  is  praiseworthy  and  virtin  irikitUT; — 

adieu,  Luetic, — my  dear  Lucile, — my  dear  Lticile  ! — adieu,  Horace, — • 
Annette, — adieu,  my  lather  !'— 

One  of  the  inconsistencies  of  die  French  biographer  is,  that  he 
says  Herault  of  Seehelles,  by  lus  gallant  I  verses,  had  made 

no  slight  impression  upon  the  young  and  beautiful  wife  of  Caniille 
Desmoulius;  whereas  in  another  place  the  true  Statement  is  given, 
that  this  woman  afforded  one  of  those  insuun  e. 
voted  love,  of  which  so  many  ate  recorded  in  the  dismal  history  of 
the  revolution.  She  called  upon  (he  tyrant  to  let  bei  d  a  mril 
husband,  was  sent  before  Ui<  Same  murdcirtUS  tribunal,  like  her  hus- 
band told  the  judges  they  would  feel  all  the  torments  of  guilt  and 
remorse  till  an  infamous  death  rewarded  them  according  to  their 
deeds,  and  ten  days  after  her  husband,  followed  hitn  to  the  same 
scaffold,  and  died  with  equal  fotthune. 

Camjlle  Desmoulius  said  he  suffered  solelj  because  he  had  had 
i  nun h  compassion  fur  others;  meaning,  probably,  that  as  soob 
as  be  discovered  the  clinrncter  of  Robespierre  and  St.  Just,  he 
ought  without  hesitation  to  have  exerted  himself, and  brought  about 
their   destruction.      Pbelippeuiii    certainly   perished  use  he 

was  a  just  and  humane  man:  having^  been  sent  as  commissioner 

into  La  Vendee,  he  remonstrated  forcibly  against  the  execrable 
cruelties  which  were  committed  there  by  Rousin,  Kossigno),  and 
other  wretches,  who  seem  to  have  taki  netbod  of  exaspe- 

rating the  people,  and  prolonging  the  troubles,   because  so  long  as 
the  war  continued  there,  ih-  Tree  field  for  pillage.     Phelip- 

nau\   had   a   spirit  worthy  of  the  best  ages  of  Koine   or    Greece. 
Jhoudieu,  the  chief  agent  in  bringing  this  noble  spirit  to  the  ictf- 
bld,  was  one  of  the  few  RobespUrriaoa  who  escaped  iu  this  World 
VOL.  VII.   NO.  XIV.  F   f  the 
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t!i«  punishment  due  to  tlicir  offences.  He  is  said  to  have  settled 
in  Holland  as  a  bookseller:  for  the  sake  of  history  it  i>  much  to 
be 'wished  that  his  proposal  for  printing  the  papers  which  were 
found  in  Robespierre's  apartments:  had  been  adopted:  it  was  re- 
jected by  means  of  the  numerous  members  of  the  Convention,  who 
dreaded  lest  the  proofs  of  their  own  senility  should  be  brought  (o 

light- 

The  Robespicnians  did  not  long  enjoy  their  triumph  over  Dafi- 
toti  :  his  execution  took  place  on  the  5th  of  April,  that  of  his  suc- 
cessful enemies  on  the  28th  of  July  following;  but  what  horror* 
were  crowded  into  the  few  months  which  intervened!  Upon  the 
trial  of  the  king,  St.  Just  asserted  that  no  man  could  reign  inno- 
cently— *  oh  tie  peut  point  rtgver  innocemmettt :'  he  himself  soon 
afforded  a  memorable  example  of  the  manner  in  which  power  be- 
wilders the  understanding  and  hardens  the  heart.  Unbridled  au- 
thority indeed  seems  to  operate  like  a  specific  moral  poison,  and  to 
produce  a  madness  of  its  own,  manifesting  itself  by  the  most  mon- 
strous vices  and  the  most  frantic  cruelty.  The  history  of  the  Ro- 
man emperors  and  of  the  various  despots  of  the  cast,  exemplifies 
this,  and  the  tyranny  which  has  often  been  exercised  by  governors  of 
(emote  settlements,  and  the  barbarities  committed  by  slave-captain*, 
and  by  such  planters  as  Hodge  and  Huggins,  are  manifestations  of 
die  same  disease.  When  the  elevation  has  been  sudden  and  pre- 
carious, s\c  do  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  the.  effect  to  its  true  cause; 
John  of  Leydcn  is  oue  instance;  Massanicllo,  who  was  as  evidently 
made  mad  by  the  sway  which  he  possessed,  as  ever  drunkenness  wa» 
produced  by  wine,  is  another  j  I  <ope  tie  Aguirre,  a  third.  But  never 
cid  this  frenzy  display  itself  so  extensively  as  during  the  French  re- 
volution. Hie  lion  is  said  to  become  ravenous  for  human  hV.sh  after 
he  has  dure  taster!  it ;  in  like  manner  tyrants  seem  to  acquire  an  in- 
satiable mat  for  blood ;  Sylla  and  Augustus  are  perhaps  the  ontf 
persons  upon  record  in  whom  the  appetite  became  palled.  Tin- 
tyranny  of  the  Terrorists  resembled  the  horrors  of  a  Roman  pro- 
scription in  the  license  which  it  proclaimed  for  enmity,  and  malice, 
and  rapine.  At  its  commencement  Robespierre  meditated  nothing 
more  than  the  removal  of  those  persons  who  stood  in  his  way,  or 
were  likely  to  become  his  rivals;  in  the  prosecution  of  this  nefa- 
rious design  he  was  compelled  to  employ  the  most  atrociou 
mankind,  and  indiscriminate  murder  speedily  became  their  occu- 
pation and  their  sport.  In  the  short  space  of  two  years,  nearly 
3(XX>  persons  perished  by  the  guillotine  in  Paris,  according  to  the 
authentic  lists  published  after  the  overthrow  of  these  monsters. 
Even  the  revolutionary  forms  were  thought  too  dilatory  ;  the  per- 
manent juiy,  a  set  of  wretches  paid  for  the  purpose  of  condemning 
those  who  were  brought  before  them,  were  called  upon  to  say 
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whenever  they  were  satisfied  of  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner,  and  per- 
sons were  condemned  without  being  permitted  to  speak  in  their 
own  defence,  even  without  any  evidence  being  adduced  again-.t 
lliem.  One  tribunal  was  not  suflieient;  the  guillotine  was  too 
slow  ;  a  new  one,  it  is  said,  was  to  have  been  erect*  d  which  would 
j^rikc  off  eight  heads  at  once  ;  and  it  is  affirmed  in  the  Tableau 
da  Prisons  that  a  renewal  of  the  massacre  of  September  was  in- 
tended, in  order  to  clear  tin:  prisons,  and  that  nun  wen-  at  work  in 
tngg,ng  trenches  to  receive  the  destined  victims,  when  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  9th  of  Therinidor  took  place. 

Volumes  have  been  filled  with  anecdotes  of  the  prisons  during 
this  dreadful  period.  The  fortitude  of  the  female  character  was 
never  more  strikingly  displayed.  A  few  of  the  men  destroyed 
themselves :  more  often  the  levity  of  the  French  character 
came  to  their  aid ;  and  they  amused  themselves  with  jests,  cha- 
rades, and  bouts  rimes.  A  singular  change  in  the  deportment  of 
General  Uoche  is  said  by  the  author  of  his  life  to  have  taken  place 
while  lie  was  in  confinement,  daily  expecting  to  be  executed  be- 
cause he  had  offended  St.  Just:  for  the  first  lime  in  his  life,  he  gave 
way  to  dissipation,  and  occupied  himself  in  intriguing  with  the 
womcu,  ana  iu  writing  lampoons.  There  were  very  few  of  the 
victims  of  die  revolution  who  met  death  with  fear:  many  found  a 
better  consolation  in  philosophy ;  many  the  best  and  surest  in  reli- 
gion; and  they  who  had  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  braved  their 
ate, — pride  and  the  sense  of  inevitable  necessity ,  which  it  would  be 
folly  to  resist,  supplying  the  place  of  resignation.  Under  the  sys- 
em  of  terror,  there  were  many  persons  who  sought  death  when  it 
would  not  have  sought  them.  The  Count  de  Fleury  wrote  from 
prison  a  note  to  Dumas,  the  President  of  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal,  '  Man  of  blood!  slaughterer!  cannibal!  inouster! 
vretch !  thou  hast  murdered  my  family ;  thou  wilt  send  to  the 
eaffold  those  who  this  day  appear  at  thy  tribunal;  and  thou 
nayst  condemn  me  to  the  same  fate,  for  I  declare  to  thee  that  I 
participate  in  their  opinions.'  The  public  accuser,  Fouquier  Tia- 
ville,  was  with  Dumas  when  he  received  this  letter,  '  Here,'  said 
)umas,  delivering;  it  to  him,  *  here  is  a  billet-doux.'  '  This  gen- 
tleman,' replied  Fouquier,  '  seems  in  a  great  hurry ;  he  must  1>« 
satisfied.'  The  wretch  directly  issued  orders  to  bring  him  from 
prison  ;  he  was  brought  to  the  tribunal  that  morning,  condemned 
in  the  course  of  an  hour  as  the  accomplice  of  persons  whom  he 
had  never  seen  before,  and  immediately  sent  to  the  scaffold,  cover- 
ed with  a  red  shirt,  as  guilty  of  having  conspired  with  Ceeile  Re- 
naud  and  Admiral  to  murder  Robespierre  aud  Collot  D'llerbois, 
Of  Ceeile  Renaud  we  have  already  spoken.  Admiral  was  perfect- 
ly sane;  he  thought  that  the  prevailing  tyranny  would  be  over- 
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thrown,  if  the  chief  tyrants  could  be  destroyed:  be  chose  bia 

better  than  Charlotte  Cordc,  but  using  a  jess  certain  iustni- 
MKiit,  missed  his  aim ;  Collol  D'Herbois  escaped ;  and  fifty-time 
person*  were  brought  to  trial  with  bun  as  his  accomplices!  .Among 
iliciii  was  9orubreuil,  whom  his  daughter's  heroic  piety  bad  saved 
from  the  Septembrizers,  but  who  could  uot  escape  from  these  more 
execrable  nurderers.  Upon  seciug  them  ratiged  at  the  bar, 
lnii  nl  exclaimed,  'So  man)  bri  SOS  suffering  fey  my  in. 

This  was  tbe   only  grief  that  could  have  reached   me,   but  it  is  a 
siant  one."     Then  turning  to  Fououier  Tinville,     '    Does  the 
devil  inspire  you,'  said  he,  '  to  accuse  ail  the.se  people  of  being  mv 
I  bavc  never  either  seen  them  or  known  them  '.'      lint 
ui'ilher  this  declaration,   nor  the   clear    proofs  which  the   prisOl 
i, >ul. I  halve  adduced  of  their  innocence  were  of  any  avail-   tl 
murder  had  been  predetermined,  and  in  eight  and  twenty  niin 
the  whole  fifty-four  wen'  eiec'Uf 

Admiral,  like  Charlotte  Corde,  devoted  himself  with  a  noble 
rit  in   the  hope  of  delivering  his  country.      Many   per 
would  have  shrunk  from  suicide  courted  death,  because  Cln>:se  wl 
they  loved    best  had  hern  destroyed j    but   there  were  others  w | 
the  wickedness  which  thej  beheld  bo  overcame,  that, as  if  the  moral 
government  of  the  earth  were  at  Bfl  end,  they  seemed  to  think  tin  re 
could  be  no  rest  any  when-  but  in  ll  :   the  bewildering  Inn- 

er of  die  times  mane  them 

weary  of  the  sun, 
And  wish  the  state  of  the  world  were  quite  undone. 

In  this  state  of  mrnd,  many  persons  set  \^p  a  ( iv  of  localism  in 
tbe  Streets  for  the  sole  and  avowed  purpose  -I  being  taken  before 
the  tribunal  and  put  to  death  for  it.  The  most  extraordinary  in- 
stances of  this  kind  of  self-destruction  are  those  of  tWO  men,  w  lt< • 
both  procured  their  own  condemnation  that  they  might  die  in  the 
•Bifla  manner  and  by  the  same  instrument  as  Charlotte  Cor 
whom  they  had  never  known,  and  only  seen  on  her  way  to  tin* 
scaffold. 

No  person  had  so  remarkable  an  escape   as  Thomas   Paine. 
There  were  some  raolers,  svho  being  as  brutal  as  their  superi 
saed  to  summon  all  their  prisoners,  for  the  pleasure  of  beholding 
mail  e,  when  the  cart,  or,  as  it  wastooiruls  called,  lagra 

burn-  routfiiitc,  arrived  to  lake  any  of  them  to  i.ie  tribunal.  lu 
the  prison  where  he  was  confined,  the  keepi  r  had  -om.  bums 
and  it  was  his  custom,  when  be  received  the  fatal  list,  t"  mark  the 
door  of  the  intended  victims'  apartment  with  chalk,  unknown  to 
them,  and  call  them  out  when  the  can  came.  The  doors  opened 
into  a  corridor,  and   when  opened  went  back  against  the  wall. 
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Paiue's  door  happened  to  be  open  when  till    kc.ep-r  went  round  Jo 
make   lus  mark,  and  be  chalked  it  on  lite  inside  ;   it  was  shut  wlien 
lie  came  to  take  the  prisoners  out,  and  die  destojhig  angel, 
Paine,  past  by.     Before  die  mistake  was  discovered  the  reign  of 
LI  nod  was  over. 

The  fall  of  Kolu   ,  u  the  triumph  of  fear  rather  than  of 

justice,  and  the  satisfaction  With  which  it  must  be  contemplated  is 
incomplete,  because  a  few  monster*  even  worse  than  bimseii  were 
among  the  foremost  in  sending  liim  «<•  (he scaffold.  !!;>  punish- 
ment however  was  aa  signal  an  his  'ritms.  H is  under- jaw.  was 
shattered  with  a  pistol  shot,  either,  by  himself  in  an  ineffectual  at- 
tempt at  suicide,  or  by  a  gendarme  in  the  struggle  ;  it  was  hound 
up  with  a  slight  dressing  as  he  lay  in  the  lobby  of  the  Convention, 
lie  wished  to  wipe  away  the  blood  which  idled  his  mouth,  they 
gave  him  a  bloody  cloth,  and  as  he  pushed  it  from  him,  they  said 
to  him — '  It  is  blood— it  is  what  tliuu  likes! !'  There  he  uty  on 
one  of  the  benches,  and,  in  his  agony  of  mind  ami  body,  clenched 
one  of  his  thighs  through  his  torn  clothes  with  such  force  that  his 
nails  entered  bis  own  flesh,  and  were  rimmed  round  with  blood. 
He  was  carried  to  the  same  dungeon  which  H chert,  and  Cliau- 
mctte,  and  Danton  had  successively  occupied;  tli  knocked 

him  about  without  eeremoniy,  and  when  he  made  signs  to  one  of 
them  (for  he  could  not  speak)  to  bring  him  pen  and  ink*  the  man 
made  answer — *  What  dost  thou  want  with  it ;  is  it  to  write  to  thy 
Maker?  thou  wilt  fee  him  presently!'  lie  was  ptaced  in  a  cart 
between  lUmiot  anil  C'-uthon  ;  the  shops,  and  the  windows,  Olid 
the  house-tops  were  crowded  with  rejoicing  spectators  to  see  him 
pass,  and  as  the  cart  proceeded,  shouts  of  exultation  went  before 
it,  and  surrounded  it,  and  followed  its  way.  His  head  was  wrapt 
in  a  bloody  cloth  which  bound  up  his  shattered  jaw,  so  that  his 
pale  and  livid  countenance  was  but  half  seen.  'Ine  In  i.-een-ii  who 
escorted  him  shewed  him  to  the  spectators  with  the  point  of  their 
vabres.  The  mob  stopt  him  before  the  house  m  whu  h  he  lived; 
some  women  danced  before  the  cart,  and  one  of  them  cried  out  to 
him,  '  Descend  to  hell  with  the  curses  of  all  wives  and  of  all  oncv 
titers!1  The  executioner,  when  preparing  for  the  performance  of 
his  office,  roughly  tore  off  the  bandage  from  his  wound  ;  KoLcs- 
pierrc  then  Uttered  a  dreadful  cry,  his  under  jaw  fell  from  the  up- 
per,   "and    the  head   while   In •  was  yet   living  exhibited. as  ghastly  a 

ectacle  as  when  a  few  minutes  afterward  Sampson,  holding  it 
hi  the  hair,  exhibited  it  to  the  mult.tude. 

It  was  at  one  time  reported  that   Robespierre   was   the   nephew 
of  Damieus, — a  foolish    attempt   to   account   for  his  cruel t a-,  by 

■imposing  that  he  was  actuated  hy  a  settled  purpose  of  revenge. 
I'iw.  manner  of  that  poof  maniac's  execution  is  DBS  01*  the  foulesl 
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blots  in  history,   but  Robespierre's  conduct  is  not  to  be  explain! 
by  any  such  hypothesis;  it  might  serve  the  purpose  of"  a  romsi 
but  the  truth  holds  out  a  more  important  lesson;   tor  this  m; 
one  of  the  many  persons  whom  the  revolution  made  wicked,  th 
it  did  not  find  them  so.     He  had  been  a  studious  youth,  ami 
spectable  man;  and  his  character  contributed  not  u  little  to  the  i 
cendanev  which  he  obtained  over  rivals,  some  of  whom  were 
nipt,  Others  impudently  profligate,  and  of  whom  there  were  ft*1 
■who  bad  any  pretensions  to  morality.     He  became  bloody,  because 
&  revolutionist  soon  learns  to  consider  human  lives  as  the  counters 
With  which  be  plays  his  perilous  game ;  ami  he  perished  after  he 
had  cut  off  every  man  who  was  capable  of  directing  the  republic, 
because  they  who  had  committed  the  greatest  abominations  of  the 
revolution  united  against  him,  that  they  might  secure  litems*  ' 
and  wash  their  hands  in  his  blood.    *  We  are  far  from  wish 
says  the  author  of  the  Hiographie  Moderue,  '  to  diminish  the  horror 
that  he  inspires ;  yet  it  would  be  easy  to  prove  that,  like  those  animals 
which  the  ancients  loaded  with  all  the  Iniquities  of  a  nation  at  tin 
moment  of  sacrificing  them,  he  was  overwhelmed  with  lb; 
of  his  accomplices,  and  even  of  his  enemies,  who  sought  to  pi 
themselves   at  his  expense.     Robespierre,  devoured  by  a 
believed  that  blood  would  be  useful  to  his  schemes, 
it  flow  in  torrents;  but  it  would  be  absurd  to  imagine  thai 
could  have  invented  and  directed  all  those  little  details  of  cruelty 
that  were  the  delight  of  Fouquicr,  Dumas,  Collot,  Cartiere,  Bil- 
laml,  8tc.  and  all  the  throng  of  proconsuls  mid  members  of  com- 
mittees, who,  less  vast  in  their  ambition,  but  more  vile,  were  some 
as  cruel,  and  others  still  more  barbarous.' 

St.  Just  is  said  to  have  been  more  equal  to  the  first  place  than 
Robespierre;  but  he  wanted  that  reputation  for  private  vii> 
which  even  in  the  worst  limes,  and  among  the  most  corrupted  peo- 
ple, has  its  weight.     He  had  published  an  imitation  of  Volt;. 
J*ucel!e,  shewing  thereby  the  depravity  of  his  imagination-,  the 
hardness  of  his  heart  was  abundantly  displayed  during  his  a*< 
dartcy.     Camille  Desuuuilins  is  said  to  have  been  put  to  death 
chiefly  in  revenge  for  a  jest  upon  him.     The  execrations  of  the 
people  seemed  not  to  produce  the  slightest  effect  upon  St.  Just 
when  he  went  to  execution,  and  lie  submitted  to  his  fate  with 
greatest  coolness.     Couthon  suffered  more.     In   Phillips's  Anec- 
dotes it  is  said  that  he   v.  %\  in  a  closet,  drowned  in  tears, 
and  with  a  knife  in  his  hand,  which  he  had  not  courage  to  mi 
use  of:    the  French  Biography  says,  that  he   wounded   him 
slightly,  and  feigned  himself  hexid.     Being  a  cripple  and  unab! 

without  assistance,  he  had  no  other  chance  of  escaping,  and 
this  did  not  avail  him  ;  his  deformity  was  of  such  a  kind  that,  owing 
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to  the  frightful  contraction  of  bis  lower  limbs,  it  was  impossible 
to  fasten  him  to  the  moving  plunk  of  the  guillotine  in  the  usual 
manner  ;  and  the  executioner  was  at  last  obliged  to  lay  him  on  his 
side  to  receive  the  blow.  This  ceremony  took  up  twice  the  time 
occupied  in  dispatching  his  seven  companions.  Before  the  revo- 
lution Couthou  had  been  distinguished  for  the  gentleuess,  as  well 
as  the  integrity  of  his  character.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Ro- 
bespierre himself  had  both  spoken  and  written  against  the  punish- 
ment of  death  in  all  cases.  Dumas,  who  was  punished  at  the 
same  time  with  his  master,  had  just  signed  the  warrant  for  putting 
sixty  persons  to  death,  when  he  was  anested ;  and  it  is  one  of  the 
frightful  circumstances  of  these  dreadful  times  that  they  all  suf- 
fered. In  the  confusion,  no  person  thought  of  stopping  the  guil- 
lotiuc,  and  Sampson  ami  his  machine  continued  their  daily  work. 

The  fall  of  Robespierre  gave  Sampson  a  little  intermission  from 
his  daily  labour,  but  not  before  lie  had  performed  the  righteous 
office  of  executing  the  wretches  who  had  sent  so  many  victims  to 
the  scaffold.  Dumas  was  carried  before  (he  same  tiihunal  to  be 
idetitilieil  and  condemned,  where  the  day  be  lore  he  had  presided  as 
judge.  Foiuiuier  Tinville  was  not  executed  for  some  months  after- 
wards. He  made  an  able  defence,  upon  die  ground  that  lie  could 
not  decline  the  office  to  which  he  had  been  appointed,  and  that 
he  acted  in  obedience  to  commands  which  were  not  to  be  disputed, 
being  the  highest  authority  in  the  republic.  But  he  wa>  told  that 
the  commands  which  he  had  received  were,  by  his  own  account, 
inhuman  and  unjust,  that  his  compliance  with  them  was  criminal, 
and  that  his  life  was  but  a  miserable  atonement  for  the  many  thou- 
sands he  had  sported  with  in  mockery  of  justice.  This  in-.m 
ed  to  feel  remorse  for  the  first  time  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold, 
trembled  as  be  ascended  it.  Coffiuhal,  the  judge  in  one  of 
the  minor  tribunals,  underwent  MlfteriogB  before  hie  death,  which 
almost. in  any  other  human  bring  would  excite  our  horror  and  com- 
passion. He  was  called  the  facetious  judge,  becduse  be  usbqVoi 
the  same  breath,  to  jest  with  his  victims  and  condemn  them.  A  pri- 
soner one  day  displayed  great  presence  of  mind  upon  his  trial  in 
confuting  the  charges  which  were  brought  against  him,  saying  lie. 
SJMDtjjft  I  can  parry  this  part  of  the  accusation,  anil  parry  that. 
Coftinhal  interrupted  him,  and  liked  him  what  business  he  was  of; 
the  men  replied  he  was  a  feuciug-mastei r.  Then,  said  the  judge,  I  am 
going  to  pass  sentence  of  death  upon  you  ;  parry  that  stroke  if  you 
can.  His  grand  practice,  when  a  prisoner  attempted  to  speak  in 
his  defence,  was  to  cut  him  short  by  saying,  '  tu  n'a  pas  la  parol?.' 
During  the  overthrow  of  his  party,  Coffuihal  escaped,  and  con- 
cealed himself  eight  aud  forty  hours  in  the  hlc  de  Cigtte  in  the 
river.     Torrents  uf  rain  fell,  and  at  length  he  was  iu  duugcr  every 
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nitrate  of  being  carried  away  by  the  flood.     Not  having   courage 
to  die  : 1 1  a  piece  of  floating  timber,  and  reached  ilia  shore 

it,  Mid  WClll  to  the  lunik)  of  a  man  who  owed  him 
twe  and  whom  lie  thought  he  might   trust,      lie  found 

from  him  such  faith  and  itieh  mercy  aa  be  (  m  tooth 

tliu  man  looked  him  in,  and  immediately  informed  against  bicn;  he 
was  taken  to   tin-  I  and   then   told   the.   iraoler  that  the 

it-  and  horror  which  he  had  endured  upon   the  island?  81 
buffeting  die  wavi  the  death  he  was  about  to  sutler  ■  pita- 

sure  in  comparison.     His  own  inhuman  ere  retorted  i 

him  on  his  way  to  the  scaffold.    .'  //«  t'U'>tr'Cotiiiu,u<  i     BOOW 

persons  in  the  crowd,  <  tjitedh-tu  dccetU  boUe-la  ■'  p 
lie  said  nothing)   upon  which  they  added,   '  lit  nn  /"/.«  In 
When  he  reached  the  place  of  execution  the  use  of  his  limbs  wan 
lost,  from  cold  and  Oxnauarion,  and  finr.    Coftinha)  vraa  the  man 
who,  when  T-avoisier  requested  that  his  death  might  be  delayed 
fortnight  in  order  that  he  might  finish  some  important  expel  intents, 
told  him  the  republic  hail  no  need  of  scholars  and  chemists. 

These  guilty  agents   of  an  execrable  tyranny  would  soon  have 
been  destroyed  by   Robespierre  himself.     He   was  preparing  to 
sacrifice  them  to  public  opinion,  and  with  them  those  hum 
the  Convention  who,  cither  in  the  provinces,  or  in  the  Committ- 
Public  Safety,  had  outsttipt  him  in  cruelty.    Had  he  succeeded,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  he  aught  have  acted  the  part  of  Sylla,  and 
endeavoured   to   secure  his  power  by  putting  an  cud  to  the  system 
of  terror.     He  was  destined  lo  be  the  scape-goat  himself,  a  fat* 
which  he  deserved  ftfl  die  IDOSl  prominent  of  these  men  of  blood, 
but  by  no   means  as  the  worst  ol    them.      A  very  few  of  the  most 
notorious  villain*  were   brought    t<>  the   block   after   hmi.      Coilot 
d'Herbois  and  Btllaud  Varenues  escaped  with  the  hisuVwiiiitei 
nishment  of  transportation.     '  A I 'loos,   President,'  said  the  latttr 
when  the  sentence  WM  read   to   him,  '  a  in  long'tr,  ii  n'u  >c--; 
que  la  svi meth ■.'     He  is  saiil  to  have  employed  himself  at  Sma- 
mari  in  teaching  parrots  ti>  ■peak.      Coilot  d'llerhois  iu   the  thirst 
produced  by  a  fever,  petihapfl  in  a  fit  of  delirium,  drank,  a  boRi 
brandy;  it  proved  fatal;  trried  in  a  litter  to  the  hospital 

at  Cayenne,  where  he  expired  in  the  greatest  bodily  torments,  and 
in  far  it  .  s  of  mind,  reproaching  himself  tor  his 

innumerable  crimes,  and  cursing  the  hour  of  his  birth.       I  I 
league,  BarxGre,  who  seems  to  have  assented  to  all  their  cruelties 
from  mne  cowardice,  contrived    to   be   left   behind  when  the  ship 
sailed  Wtfh  them  from  Trance,  upon  which    Bot  baer\ed, 

that  it  was  the  first  time  he  had   ever   failed   to  sail  with  the  w 
The  sort  of  contempt  in  which  he  was  held,  and  the  consideration 
•hat,  though  he  had  been  the  herald  and  apologist  of  so  n 
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murders,  he  had  <•  1  none  himself,  contributed  to  his  secu- 

rity. Before  the  revolution  tie  had  been  a  man  or"  letters,  and  the 
French  Biography  tells  us,  that  in  hi*  retirement  be  baa  retarded 
to  his  former  pursuits,  and  amused  himself  with  translating  the 
Night  Thoughts.  Dr.  Dodd's  Prison  Thoughts  would  leave  been 
more  appropriate. 

After  the  ml]  Of  Robespierre,  in  the  natural  order  of  a  revolu- 
tion, knaves  and  cowards  mieceeded  to  the  swuv,  elbowing  each 
other,  and  trafficking,  intriguing,  and  contending  for  power,  till  the 
people  wen-  \ve:trv  of  misrule,  and  willingly  submitted  lo  a  mili- 
tary despotism.  The  Directory  gave  ihe  first  specimen  of  a  mili- 
tary government  ;  and  there  is  a  memorable  anecdote  connected  with 
)t. — Six  deputies  were  arrested  after  the  insurrection  of  the  first  of 
Prairial,  and  were  delivered  over  to  a  military  commission;  Phil- 
Jips's  collection  mention  three  of  their  names,  Homme,  liourbotte, 
and  Souhrany :  the  first  was  1  moo  of  science,  and  a  slurdv  repub- 
lican; but  while  the  terrorists  were  carrying  on  their  abmninalj 
ion,  lie  devoted  himself  to  the  harmless  employment 
preparing  a  sort  of  commentary  upon  the  new  calendar,  call 
tnntiredtt  Cvltivatew,  containing  short  philosophical  accounts* 
the  plants,  animals,  and  implements  with  which  Fahre  d'Eglar 
fine,  at  Iiis  sn  1,  had  filled  the  deeadary  almanack,  in  place 

of  the  saints.  The  Committee  of  Public  Instruction  thought  hit 
book  worthy  of  being  published  for  the  use  of  the  national  school 
and  a  decree  of  the  Convention  was  issued,  ordering  that  an  edition 
should  be  printed  in  the  capital  of  every  department  for  this  pur 
pose.  Homme  must  have  been  passionately  devoted  to  agriculture 
lo  imagine  that  such  a  book  could  ever  supersede  the  Flos  Sancto- 
rum, the  Nouveau  Pail  Flours  del  Vies  des  Saints,  and  the 
numberless  other  compilations  of  a  similar  kind,  which  are  almost 
as  amusing,  and  quite  iotn  a*  the  Arabian  Talcs.  He  did 
not-live  to  tee  Su  Francis  ami  St.  Dominic  recover  their  places, 
and  eject  the  sheep  and  o.sen  by  whom  thev  had  for  a  while  been 
ousted.  He  and  his  live  companion*  seem  to  have  been  selected 
as  victims  by  the  directorial  party,  for  their  known  attachment  to 
die  democratical  constitution  of  I  70S,  not  for  any  direct  share  which 
could  be  proved  against  Lhem  in  the  insurrection  for  which  they  irefe 
to  be  sacrificed;  and  as  the  name  of  a  revolutionary  tribunal  tret 
become  odious,  they  win-  delivered  over  to  a  military  commission, 
which  did  the  business  "<•'«  in. inner  equally  sure  and  summary.  The 
accused  deputies  were  fully  aware  that  their  deaths  had  been  deter- 
mined on.  Homme,  although  strictly  watched  by  the  gendarmes, 
found  means  to  procure  and  secrete  a  strong  and  sharp  pointed 
knife,  and  he  obtained,  as  a  favour,  from  the  members  of  the  com- 
mission, that  lie  and  his  comrades  should  be  placed  during  their  trial 
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within  a  bar,  so  as  to  be  separated  from  the  gendarme*,  whose  pre- 
sence, be  said,  was  extremely  odious  to  tlieni.     As  soon  as   the 
sentence  of  death  was  read,  lie  exclaimed — '  Achcvez,  sctierats .' 
est  fait  de  la  liberie:1 — mais  regardez  ce  que  scavent  fnire  lc^ 
triotes!' — Then  drawing  forth  the  knife  and  stabbing  himself,  he 
turned  toward  his  friends — .Allons,  mes  camarades  !  suivez  tnon  ex- 
emple.     The  knife  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  each  of  the  six  stab- 
bing himself,  and  reaching  it  immediately  to  his  colleague  next  him. 
The  writer  in  Phillips's  collection  declares  that  he  was  an  eye  wit- 
ness of  this  memorable   scene.     The  French  Biography  notices 
Homme  only,  and  makes  no  mention  of  his  fellows  :  but  it  adds  a 
report  that  the  friends  of  Romme  carried  off  his  body  and  restored 
him  to  life ;  after  which  be  went  to  Russia,  where  he  had  for- 
merly lived,  and  where  the  young  Count  StrogonorJ",  to  whom  he  bad 
been  tutor,  received  and  sheltered  him.     The  report,  however,  U 
discredited  by  the  person  who  relates  it. 

Perhaps  the  most  disinterested  and  least  culpable  of  all  the*  re- 
volutionists arc  to  be  found  among  the  adherents  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  1793,  who  were  proscribed  by  the  Directory.  They  cm- 
ployed  no  artifices  to  hurry  on  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  and 
they  adhered  to  republicanism  when  it  was  a  sinking  cause.  They 
lived  through  the  worst  times  of  the  revolution,  because,  as  they 
never  thrust  themselves  forward,  they  never  excited  the  jealousy  of 
any  party  :  but  when  the  reaction  had  begun,  the  tendency  of  which 
they  perceived  to  be  not  merely  towards  monarchy,  but  towards 
despotism,  sincerity  then  became  in  them  a  sufficient  crime,  and 
they  suffered  as  unjustly  as  the  royalists,  in  whoa  nnaiiou 

they  had  joined.  The  stage  was  now  cleared,  the  principal  acton 
were  all  removed  :  and  there  remained  none  but  those  who  were 
prepared  by  want  of  principle,  or  want  of  courage,  to  submit  to  the 
course  of  events;  and  a  revolution  which  had  begun  in  foiee,  and 
deception,  and  ignorance,  and  been  carried  on  in  blood,  ended,  as 
all  such  revolutions  must  end,  in  a  military  despotism. 

1  Tlie  causes  of  the  r<  '  says  Babceuf,  whose  opinion  QUgjhl 

nut  to  be.  suspected   upon  this  point,  '  are  not,  perhaps,  such  us  m 
writers  have  wished  to  r  litem.     Honesty,  with  a  little  degree 

of  sagacity,  must  perceive,  and  may  confess  that  national  pride  alon<* 
makes  us  boast  of  the  virtues  of  the  French  as  presiding  at  the  first  cri- 
sis. I  attribute  it  neither  10  the  dilapidation  and  profligacy  of  the 
rt,  nor  to  the  disorder  of  the  finances,  nor  to  the  numerous  im- 
posts, nor  to  the  light  of  philosophy  and  the  sentiments  of  justice  and 
innate  patriotism,  with  which  it  has  been  pretended  that  the  h«-arts  of 
so  many  men  were  inflamed.     Undoubtedly  the  k. » 1 » li< ■■  was 

iH-g0v6j1)6d,   but  not  worse   than   many  others;  the   people  MMT6   w 
miserable,  but  not  mom  so  than  in  other  parts  of  Europe.     Tl 
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light  in  the  country.  In  t  the  greater  number  of  those  persons  who  pos- 
sessed it,  did  not  poSK81  virtue  in  due  proportion,  and  the  love  ot  their 
fellow  kind.  That  which,  in  my  opinion,  contributed  most  to  the  first 
popular  commotion  is  this — we  had  just  seen  the  revolution  in  North 
America,  and  the  movements  in  Holland  and  Brabant:  the  spirit  of 
novelty  and  n  imitation. so  natural  among  the  French,  made  them  wish 
to  do  in  their  turn  what, as  it  appeared  to  them,  had  given  celebrity  to 
people  who*  they  did  not  think  better  than  themselves.  It  would  haw 
been  disgrace  for  a  nation  which  piques  itself  upon  surpassing  all  others 
in  all  things,  to  remain  behind  those  who  had  most  distinguished  them- 
selves in  political  changes:  and  we  therefore  would  have  our  revolu- 
tion. The  revolution  was  powerfully  seconded  by  the  support  of  the 
ambitious  of  all  ranks,  who  saw  a  wide  door  opened  for  fortune  and  for 
vanity.  These  1  think  were  the  chief  moving  causes  of  the  revolution 
of  the  14th  of  July,  which,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  found  the 
whole  nation  at  its  service.  But  I  need  not  do  it  mote  honour  than  to 
believe  that  some  lent  their  hands  to  it  on  a  speculation,  others  for  the? 
of  novelty,  or  for  imitation — for  fashion,  or  for  the  mania  of  tha 
day — others  were  drawn  nn  mechanically,  and  very  few  were  they  who 
engaged  in  it  from  virtue.1 

Rabieuf  overlooked  the  chief  cause.  A  feeble  court,  surrounded 
by  false  servants,  suffered  (during  the  first  heats)  u  set  of  jour- 
nalists to  abuse  the  liberty  of  the  press — an  abuse  which  must 
overthrow  any  government  that  permits  it.  The  liberty  of  the 
press  or  death,  was  the  motto  of  one  of  these  writers,  who  conti- 
nually inveighed  against  the  king  and  queen,  till  such  invective 
brought  on  (heir  &  i.     Tlie  government  that  surFer*  itself  to 

be  insulted  with  impunity,  is  from  that  moment  in  danger. 

lie  who  contemplates  the  history  of  the  world  with  the  faith  of  a 
Christian  and  th«  comprehensive  views  of  a  philosopher,  perceives 
in  the  course  of  human  events,  cs  harmonious  an  order  as  that  which 
science  has  demonstrated  to  us  in  the  movements  of  the  material 
universe.  Evil  there  has  been,  evU  there  is,  and  evil  there  vet 
will  be  ; — woe  be  to  those  by  whom  it  comes  !  Rut  it  ever  nai 
M,  and  it  ever  will  be  subservient  to  good  upon  the  great  scale. 
Particular  nations  have  degenerated,  and  countries  which  were  oner 
free  and  flourishing,  have  sunk  into  servitude,  or  been  laid  waste 
by  oppression  :  still  the  amelioration  of  the  whole  has  been  going 
on,  and  the  human  race  has  continually  been  advancing  toward 
that  better  state  of  things  which  philosophy  teaches  US  to  expect, 
and  religion  commands  us  to  press  on  to.  The  preacher  w  ho  should 
have  chosen  this  topic  of  consolation  in  Gaul,  or  Italy,  or  Britain, 
during  those  ages  when  all  existing  institutions  were  overthrown  by 
the  irruption  of  the  uorthcrn  nations,  would  have  found  few  to 
believe  him :  yet  who  is  there  but  must  now  acknowledge  that  it 
was  expedient  for  the  welfare  of  mankind  that  the  Roman  empire 
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fcliould  be  subverted  ?  So  will  it  be  with  tliat  revolution  of  which 
the  immediate  evils  Bpread  themselves  year  after  year  more  w  ii 
War  to  palaces,  peace  to  cottages,  was  the  cry  with  which  it  began] 
but  in  the  train  of  hoirors  which  it  has  drawn  on,    the  cottage 
the  palace  have   been  involved  in  One  common   min.      Like   a  de- 
vouring pestilence  it  haJ  raged  through  every  part  of  Europe,   and 
now    that  it  can  find  upon  OUT    continent  no    new  field    for   its   la- 
vages, a  widei  >f  havoc  has  bt  lerica.     Thai 
the  end  will  be  good  we  believe  with  perfect  fai'h  : — -but  well  will 
it  be  for  »s  if.  in  its  progress,  we  discover  those  errors  which  have 
made  ita  course  hitherto  an  fatal.     In  out  foreign  relation-, 
wickedness  of  the  eoemj  ban  given  ua  all  that  could  be  wkl 

wh  stand  UDOd  that  vantage  ground  which  France  occupied  at  tlie 
beginning  or  the  contest,  and  we  are  at  this  moment  leagued,  not 
with  corrupt  com  is,  and  oppressive  governments,  but  with  people 
fighting  for  their  independence,  and  their  hearths  and  altars — -end 
with  the  friends  of  liberty  wherever  they  exist.  Prance  lias  done 
this  for  us  abroad;  the  example  of  France  must  be  our  securit 
home  :  it  has  been  lost  upon  our  lleberts  and  Marats,  and  Cfo 
mettes,  who  go  on  inflaming  the  passions  of  the  ignorant  and  fero- 
cious part  of  the  community,  as  if  they  themselves  were  uot  sure  to 
be  the  victim*  in  their  turn,  of  the  revolution  which  they  are  la- 
bouring to  produce.  The  circumstances  of  England  give  these 
men  far  greater  advantages  than  their  fellow  journalists  and  writer* 
enjoyed  in  France.  We  may  hereafter  take  occasion  to  shov. 
what  manner  the  state  of  society  in  this  country  is  favourable  to 
their  nefarious  prospects,  and  what  are  the  means  by  which  the? 
may  best  be  counteracted. 


LRT.  XV.     Poe/mt  by  William  Robert  Spencer,  pp.  240.  8vg 
London;  Cadell  and  Davis.    1811. 

LI/  F  cannot  rank  these  productions  of  Mr.  Spencer  higher  than 
1  poetry  of  the  boudoir.'  The  style  of  writing  \<  perfectly 
well-bred,  civil,  and  unassuming;  but  the  force  and  tone  of  inspi- 
ration are  wanting.  If,  indeed,  the  absence  of  bold  and  original 
thoughts  could  be  compensated  by  sensibility  sfniOSl  morbid,  and 
by  the  flutter  of   wit.  which   never  rises  to  a  painful    height,    we 

might  repose  on  Mr.  Spencer's  pages  with  delight;  for  they  m* 
scmble  the  conversation  of  Chaucei's  Abbess,  iu  which 

*  All  was  charity  and  tender  heart.' 

The  first  poem  in  this  little  -collection  is  a  translation  of  Burgh,  -i  '• 
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Celebrated  ballad,  which  afforded  a  subject  of  emulation  to  con- 
tending wits,  some  years  ago.  Mr.  Spencer's  Veraon  is  sprightly 
and  elegant.  The  Teutonic,  sublime,  ami  terrible,  arc  well  given. 
The  )  ear  uf  Sorrow  is  an  original  Poem,  written  to  commemo- 
rate bc\ei;i!  domestic  afflictions,  which  the  conise  of  that  period 
bad  produced  to  tin-  author.  The  idea  oi'  this  piece  13  not  very 
fortunate,  lor  it  consists  merely  of  a  string  of  epitaphs,  without 
any  other  plan  than  that  resulting  from  their  dates.  He  who 
grieve*  by  the  Almanack,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  create  much 
sympathy.     There  are,  however,  many  good  lines. 

4  And  art  ttiou  spue,  Parent*  and  friend  rover- 
l\irent  of  her  by  ev'ry  charm  endear' d  ; 
Yes,  thou  art  gone  1  th)  tray, 

Smiled  b  unshine  on  thy  closing  day, 

Not  on  Iu.t  bnsasl  thy  drooping  forehead  bung. 
Not  to  her  lips  thy  Biunmoo'd  spirit  elu 
Ah!  no— whilst  othi  ns  watch'O  ih;.  ebbing  breath, 
And  lighten' d  by  their  love  the  load  of  Death, 
lluply  thy  Susan,  in  a  distant  land, 
E'en  at  that,  hour  the  scheme  ot  pleasure  plann'd 
To  meet  once  more  on  Danube's  happy  pluin. 
And  clasp  a  Mother  to  licr  beart  anuin!'  -p.  41. 

I  bote  on  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Ellis,  arc  :,till  belter. 
'  Brent  he  soft,  Italian  gales!  and  ye  that  wing 
The  titleless  shore,  where  never-changing  Spring 
Rules  all  the  halcyon  year,  breathe  sot t ,  and  shed 
Your  kindliest  dews  oVr  pah*  Eliza's  head! 
Propitious  grant  ananglUfih'd  mother's  prayer, 
Antlsa-.i:  a  wedded  lover  from  despair. 
Vain  was  the  hope— in  Beauty's  earliest  pride, 
E'en  in  the  porch  of  life,  Eliza  died; 
Ere  yet  tin-  green  leaf  of  her  days  was  come. 
The  death-storm  rose,  and  swept  her  to  the  tomb!' — p.  44. 

lie  short  pdem  entitled  the  Visionary,  u  sweetly  express 
though  it  is  little  more  than  an  expansion  of  a  wcll-kuowu  phrase, 
the  ghost  of  departed  pleasure. 

*  When  midnight  o'er  the  mopntesa  skies 
Her  pull  of  transient  death  has  spread, 
When  mortals  sleep,  when  Meet re«  rise, 
And  ItUOgkt  is  wakeful  but  the  dead  ! 

Ni>  bloodless  shape  my  way  potstiesi 
hceted  ghost  my  couch  annoys. 
Visions  more  sad  my  fatty  lri< 
Visions  of  long  departed  joys! 

* '  Tlic  Counicst  I)own«er  of  Jcu'uon  Walworth,   Mrs,   Spcncci*.-  luiAlia,,     i 
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The  shade  of  youthful  hope  is  theft, 

Tli:it  linger d  long,  and  latest  died; 

Ambition  all  dissolved  lo  air, 

With  phantom  honours  at  her  side. 

What  empty  shadows  glimmer  nigh  ! 

They  once  wen-  friendship,  truth,  and  love  ! 

Oh,  die  to  thought,  to  mcin'ry  die, 

Since  lifeless  to  my  bei  •  r!' — pp.  6*7,  68. 

The  ballad  of  Jtcth  Gtlert  has  been  so  ;ly  printed,  ami 

has  found  so  much  favour  with  most  readers,  that  we  do  not  think 
it  necessary  to  analyse  it.  The  author  lias  certainly  '  dallied  with 
the  r  b1  "this  subject,  '  like  the  old  age.' 

The  RmigrtttU't  Grave  contains  some  pathetic  lines,  though  the 
measure  is  unhappy : 

c  Why  mount  ye,  why  strew  ye  those  flow'rets  around 
To  yon  new-sodded  grave,  as  ye  slowly  advance  ? 
In  yon  new  sodded  grave  (ever  dear  be  the  ground) 
Lies  the  stranger  Mb  lov'd,  tin*  poor  exile  of  France. 
And  is  the  poor  exile  at  rest  from  his  woe. 
No  longer  the  sport  of  misfortune  and  chance  * 
Mourn  on,  village  mourners,  irijj  tears  too  shall  flow 
For  the  stranger  we  lov'd,  the  poor  exile  of  Franco. 
Oh  !   kind  was  his  nature,  tho*  bitter  hi*  fate, 
And  gay  was  his  converse,  tho'  broken  his  hear 
No  comfort,  no  hope,  bis  <  could  elate, 

Though  OOOlfOTt  and  hope  ho  to  all  could  impart. 
Kver  joyless  himself,  in  the  joys  of  the  plain 
Still  foremost  was  he  mirth  ;in<l  ph-nsinv  to  raise; 
How  sad  was  his  soul,  yet  how  blithe  was  his  strain, 
When  he  sang  the  glad  song  of  more  fortunal  pp.  134,  135. 

Of  the  French  verses,  as  we  cannot  speak  well,  we  shall  sa> 
nothing.  It  is  impossible  to  <  lose  the  volume,  without  regretting 
the  trifling  directiou  which  the  author  has  given  to  talents  ano 
quirrnients  which  might  have  attained  much  higher  praise,  bv  more 
vigorous  exertion.  Where  we  perceive  50  much  taste  and  feeling, 
we  are  willing  to  suppose  that  attention  to  subjects  requirii 
thought  and  research,  would  have  roused  the  author  to  strains  of 
a  deeper  tone.  But  in  lite  pagea  before  us,  the  celebration  of 
beauty  supersedes  all  thought,  or,  at  least,  only  leavOf  the  author  a 
disposition  to  be  ingenious.  To  become  a  dangler  of  the  muses 
is  a  propensity  as  unfortunate  in  literature,  as  a  rimUax  turn  in  gal- 
lantry. The  first  impulses  of  imagination,  like  those  of  the  affec- 
tions, are  debased,  if  they  are  not  directed  to  an  estimable  object; 
and  the  generous  warmth  of  those  early  feeling?  can  hardly  be  re* 
culled  in  either  cage. 
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Art.  XVI.  Ruripidh  Siipplices  Mulieres,  Iphi^enia  in  Aulide, 
et  iu  Tauris,  cum  ^lutis  ,/er.  Murklaitdi  iutegns,  et  aliorumse- 
iect'n.  dccedunt  dc  Graco?um  fjuinta  Decimal  ione  imparisi/i- 
iabica,  et  indejbrwata  Lutiiioi  am  tcttiii,  Qua'Uio  (jiaiiimutica, 
Explivationes  veterum  aiit/not  Auitorutti,  Eptsto/a:  <jundam  ad 
D'Orviitium  datrc,  cum  htduibus  mrvssariit,.  Oxonii.  1811. 
4to.  et  8vo.     pp.  544. 

/"\UT  of  the  long  list  of  our  countrymen  who  cultivated  Greek 
^-^  literature  during  the  eighteenth  century,  seven  names  of  dis- 
tinguished eminence  have  lately  been  selected  by  a  very  competent 
judge  of  the  subject,  who,  if  it  were  not  for  the  uufortunate  cir- 
cumstance of  his  being  still  alive,  would  be  fairly  entitled  to  a 
place  at  the  first  table  of  grammatical  or  critical  fame  in  preference 
to  more  than  one  of  the  guests  whom  lie  has  admitted  to  it.  These 
guests  are  Kidiard  ISeutley,  Kichard  Dawes  Jeremiah  Markland, 
John  Taylor,  Jonathan  or  John  Tonp,*  Thomas  Tyrwhitt,  and 
Richard  Porson.  We  do  not  object  to  this  selection,  although  we 
are  not  quite  certain  that  one  of  the  preceding  names  ought  not  to 
be  exchanged  for  that  of  Samuel  Mus;:>iavc.  To  be  one  of  seven 
or  eight  men  who  have  uttained  the  greatest  eminence  in  a  depart- 
ment of  knowledge  to  the  pursuit  of  w  hich  hundreds  have  devoted 
the  greater  part  of  their  lives,  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  no  in- 
considerable achievement.  The  following  character  of  Markland, 
vi  hich  is  contained  in  one  of  Hnnfi  letters  t«i  VVai  burton,  and  which 
we  transcribe  from  the  publication  now  before  us,-f-  must  unques- 
tionably be  considered  as  a  caricature. 

'  After  all,  I  believe  the  author  is  a  good  man,  and  a  learned  ;  but  j 
miserable  instance  of  a  man  of  slender  parts  and  sense,  besotted  by  & 
fondness  for  his  own  peculiar  study,  und  utupi'ied  by  an  intense  appli- 
cation to  the  nimitur  of  it.' 

Much  of  the  asperity  of  this  censure  is,  of  course,  to  be  attri- 
buted to  that  noble  contempt,  which  men  of  cultivated  understand- 
ings so  frequently  feel  for  literary  and  scientific  pursuits  different 
from  their  own.  As,  however,  the  bishop  does  not  appear  to  have 
despised  all  verbal  critics,  and  as  the  bishop's  patron  was  also  the 

•  •  It  ii  remarkable,  that  though  hi*  name  was  Jmmtiitm,  iu  lit  later  writings  [for  in- 
stance, iu  thethlc-page  and  dedication  of  his  editiou  of  Longii .us  J  he  always  calls  him- 
M'lf  in  L.tiii  rbupftiA     in  sotiK- nt  iin  H-  h^s  writ- 

ten L  l.ibrit  J>'ua-  l'<:ui:.' — Gentleman"*  Magazine,  .March,  178.1,  ]■.  I8fi  iMSbi- 

enme  bold  enough  to  wfile  /oOBMS  Tmtftmt  «t  I  111   I  himself  Hi  L.iliu  Jc.  To- 

yiut.  He  adopts  this  couiuictiou  in  his  Lmendatimet  in  Suidam,  mi  lie  is  ealied  Jp. 
Tvupiui  bj  Dr.  1 1  wntn  u  Cull  kojih  cbe  oatnet  ol  (fa  nani- 

irJ  Heroes'.'  The  old  cunlruversy  rcspcctinu;  CoUltl  'feitium  and  Cewnl  Ttrtio  *a»  dc* 
uded  in  tins  same  wauiier.     A.  GcUius,  L.  X,  cup.  1 . 

r  Sac  pp.  148  aud  149  »f  the  first  part  or  wlurw, 

patron 
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Satroji  of  Toup,  it  is  probable,  that  the  low  esteem  in  which  poor 
farkl  »ml  w;i»  held,  arose,   m  some  degree,   from  Ilia  blindi,. 
notdisco\eiin«  tlial  William  Waibtnion  was  the  firs!  divine,  p 
lopher,    and  critic  of  lli.-  Ig0>  end  that  Richard  KIliMJ  Mas  lil'i 
cond.     We  art-  willing  to  recur   to  any  mode  <»i'  a. 
2  luid's  uasavoUi  able  opinioti   of  Mainland's  mental    faculties,  ra- 
llur  than  |Q  allow  die  enemy  to  maintain,   on  such  mthorin, 

that,  if  labour  and  patience  be  noi  wanting,  any  blockhead  ma 
fashioned  into  what  is  commonly  called  a  great  scholar.      At  the 
time,  it  is  nototti   intention  to  assert  thai   M.ukland  was  t 
man  of  genius,  or  that  lie  p  la  vi  ry  vigorous  understandi 

When  Dr.  Eta  futed  him   by  the  name  of  '  Nfagnanin 

Hero>   we apprehend that  it  wi  Dr. Burney*s  xnteution  taal 

the  expression  should  puss  current  for  tli  value  nt  whi< 

is  capable  of  being  estimated.*   Markltwi'siiterarj  cbaroctar  ii 
very  difficult  I  ibe.     He  was  endowed  with  a  respectable 

portion  of •  judgment  and  sagacity*     He  was  very  laborious,  loved 
retirement,  and  spent  ;i  long  life  in  the  stud)  of  tin  Greek  and  L 
languages.     For  ra<  i«r,  lilcrnry  honesty,  and  ootutoi 

ness  to  othei  scholars,  be  is  justly  considered  as  the  aaodd  which 
ought  to  be  proposed  for  the  imitation  of  every  critic.  Gifted  as 
he  wa«,  we  are  not  aware  that  he  could  have  applied  hi  ea  to 

any  object,  with  more  credit    to  himself  and  more  advantage  to 
others,  than  to  the  cultivation  of  ancient  literature*     He  certainly 
would  not  have  been  eminent  as  a  theologian,  a  metaphysician,  a 
political  economist,   an  historian,  a  poet,  an  orator,  a  writu 
farces,  or  a  reviev 

Of  all   Marklaud's  critical   writings,  which  are  numerous,   (he 
most  elaborate,  as  well  :is  the  OK  med,  is  li 

mentary  on  the  Supplices  of  Euripides.      Ihis  work,  after   it  had 
lain  by  for  several  years,  was  given  by  the  author  to  the  lite  Dr. 
Heberden,   widi  full  libel  t)  either  to  print  it  or  to  burn    it.      Dr. 
Heberden  politely  chose  die  former  alternative,  and,  accoidiuglv, 
in  die  year  1763,  when  Marklaud  was  more  than  seventy  years 
age,+  the  Supplices  of  Euripides  ami  the  Commentary  of  Mai  ki. 
together  with  the  Qua-btiu  Grttmmatica,  <mv\  the  Eipli\ 
la  am  uiitfuoi  Amtoiiuu,  mentioned  in  the  title  of  this  article,  v 
very  elegantly  printed  by  William  Uowyci  in  a  thin  quarto  volume. 
The  press  was  corrected  In    Dr.  Jortin.      A  second  edition,   in 
tavo,  with  several  additions,  omissions,  i  lions,   was  pub* 


•  It  may  also  br  *ai«l  with  pro.U  truth.  1h*t  M  ii  traiuJ*. 
lii  ii  ol  Ma/pumii  .  dig*. 
riouor  his  Horace.    Not                tancmd,  B.  Ii,  v. 

*  .Markland  died  on  Hit-  ?ih  01  J. A  .  l.  70.  In  *  'I  o(  hit  lift*,  in  Mi-ted 
Intlic  Annual  Ilcgutcr  !                              ;>  id  to  Iiatt  boca  horu  iu  lugutt,  l 
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lished  in  the  year  1775.  Markland's  notes  on  the  Iphigenia  in  Au- 
lide,  and  Iphigenia  in  Tnuris,  which  are  much  less  copious  and  va- 
luable thanthoseon  the  Supplices,  were  published  in  octavo  in  the 
year  1 77 1,  and  were  never  reprinted  until  the  appearance  of  the 
present  volume. 

In  correcting  the  text  of  these  three  plays,  Markland  derived 
great  assistance  from  the  collation  of  three  manuscripts  in  the 
Royal  Library  at  Paris,  which  was  communicated  to  him  by  Mus» 
grave,  and  of  which  Musgrave  himself  afterwards  made  use  in  pre- 
paring his  own  edition  of  Euripides.  Only  two  of  these  copies 
are  manuscripts  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  In  the  catalogue 
of  the  MSS.  of  the  Royal  Library  they  are  numbered  2887  and 
2817.  The  former  is  called  A  by  Markland  and  E  by  Musgrave. 
The  latter  is  called  B  by  Markland  alid  G  by  Musgrave.  The 
third  copy,  which  is  called  C  by  Markland  and  P  by  Musgrave,  is 
thus  described  in  Musgrave's  list :  Liber  Impressus  ejusdem  JBt- 
bliotheae,  collatw  cum  MSto  usque  ad  fincm  Iphigenia  Taurica. 
In  the  library  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  there  is  a  copy  of  the 
Aldine  edition  of  Euripides,  collated  with  an  unknown  manuscript 
in  some  of  the  plays.  This  collation  is  called  Codex  Oxoniensis 
by  Markland,  who  has  made  no  use  of  it  except  in  the  Iphigenia  in 
Tauris. 

On  comparing  the  various  readings  of  the  three  Parisian  copies, 
as  they  are  exhibited  by  Markland,  with  Musgrave's  representation 
of  them,  we  observe  that  each  of  these  editors  has  neglected  to 
mention  several  readings  which  are  noticed  by  the  other,  and  which, 
in  our  opinion,  ought  to  have  been  noticed  by  both.  We  also  ob- 
serve that  Markland  and  Musgrave  sometimes  differ  in  their  repre- 
sentation of  the  readings  of  the  same  passage  in  the  same  manu- 
script. In  the  Supplices,  for  instance,  the  common  reading  of 
v.  106  is  as  follows:  OI  l'  «/x#  rovls  Ta»8=j,  %  (15  rede  Barnesius1) 
toCtov  TMtva;  If  Markland  is  correct,  "the  Codex  Regius  2817 
reads  robvte  instead  of  rov&e.  If  Musgrave  is  correct,  the  same 
manuscript  reads  toutwv  instead  of  toutou.  If  Marklandj  as  well 
as  Musgrave,  had  actually  examined  the  manuscript  in  question, 
we  should  be  tempted  to  suspect  that  the  MS.  reads  both  Tcovto 
>«78e$  and  ro6rcov  nixm,  and  that  each  collator  had  been  guilty  of  8 
different  oversight.  But  Markland's  acquaintance  with  the  Pari- 
'ttan  manuscripts  appears  to  have  been  derived  entirely  from  Mus- 
grave's collation.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that,  in  the  present  in* 
stance,  either  Markland  or  Musgrave  has  unintentionally  misrepre- 
sented 4he  rending  of  one  of  those  manuscripts.  There  is  nothing 
extraordinary  in  these  omissions  and  misrepresentations,  against 
which  the  greatest  care  and  attention  will  hardly  secure  an  editor. 
It  frequently  happens  that  two  accounts  of  the  readings  of  the 
VOL.  VII.  no.  xjv.  qq  »me 
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•ame  manuscript  differ  so  widely  from  each  other,  as  almost  to  out- 
weigh the  strongest  evidence  of  the  identity  of  the  copies  from 
which  die  collations  are  taken. 

Markland's  editions  of  these  three  tragedies  having  become 
scarce,  we  should  have  been  glad  to  sec  a  reimprcssinn  ,.f  them 
even  if  it  had  been  made  without  any  improvement.  This,  how- 
ever, is  very  far  from  being  the  case  in  the  present  instance.  .Al- 
though the  editor  of  the  volume  (or  rather  volumes)  now  before  u» 
does  not  name  himself,  it  is  well  known  that  the  publication  of 
was  superintended  by  Mr.  Gaisford,  of  Christ  Church,  Ox/on 
a  In i  has  lately  becu  appointed  Reffjos  Professor  of  Greek  in  that 
University.  We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Gaisford,  in  a  veiy  short  ad- 
verti.-4m1e.nt,  that  he  has  occasionally  altered  Mnrkland's  text,  al- 
though never  without  sufficient  authority;  that  to  Markland's  notes 
he  has  added  a  selection  from  those  of  MuagraVe  and  others ;  and 
that  he  has  been  enabled  to  enrich  the  present  edition  with  a  num- 
ber of  short  notes  copied  from  Mr.  Porsou's  writing  in  the  margii 
of  his  copies  of  the  preceding  editions.  Many  of  Mr.  Por 
n<jtut,c  are  very  curious  and  valuable,  and  their  number  is  f 
able.  If  we  did  not  foresee  that  tliis  article  will  be  in 
long,  we  would  point  out  the  principal  improvements  of  rlu 
of  which  Mr.  Poison  is  tlie  author.  \\  rib  the  greatest  of  all 
these  improvements  the  friends  of  ancient  literature  are  already 
well  acquainted: — we  mean  the  rejection  of  Lite  last  >eene  of  the 
rplmrenia  in  Aulide.  buumnna  with  ?.  l.OiC.  Several  verses  in 
1 1 » i-s.  s.cue  had  excited  the  suspicions  of  Marklaud.     l<or  instauce, 

V.   158[).  THj  alfJUtTl  f$x[xh;  hfiaosT   ufirv  rrt;  dfOV. 

Among  other  improvements  in  tins  edition,  we  ought  to  mention 
the  readings  of  the  Aldine  .edition,  which  are  only  occasionally 
mentioned  by  Marklaud,  but  which* Mr*.  Gaisford  has  represented 
very  diligently  and  faithfully.  Mr.  Gaisford  has  also  printed  the 
comiiiiiii.il  y  "ii  the  Suppliers  in  snch  a  manner  as  distinctly  to  ex- 
ulni  the  variations  of  tlie  quarto  and  octavo  editions.  To  the 
l]\j>hct;tiv)i:  rm  aliquot  Auetorum  Mr.  Gaisford  has 

joi.  from  Markland  to   D'O  pied  from  the 

originals  in  the  Bodleian  Library.*     We  are  afraid  that  grown  i 
tlcini-n,  who  ih  their  knowledge  of  «  II  banflj 

nil  •  include  among  mesa  improvements  the  omission  of'  Uio 

J, itin  version. 


■itH  iM»|>utn  be» 
tvtoen   I"  - — — 

I  ■  ic,   mid,  fir 
•   .  •.  ar  Bltetmni*,  Mm  Llm 

U  bi»  leuipir,  that  tUb  dl  [KMI  DOl  lu  lu»c  ■ffectad  Ins  Ik-alt  L 
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In  Mai Uand'a  own  editions,  the  vases  of  rhrngi  three  plays  are 
numbered  exactly  as  in  the  edition  of  Karnes,  with  the  exception 
of  about  a  hundred  lines  at  the  cud  of  tin.  Suppliccs,  in  which 
Marklaud  lias  produced  a  small  variation,  by  counting,  as  two 
verses,  v.  1127  of  Barnes's  edition.  Ju  Mi.  Gaisford's  edition  of 
the  Suppliers,  the  first  pong  of  the  Chorus,  which  is  printed  accord- 
ing to  the  arrangement  of  Dr.  Bumey,  contain  eleven  lines  more 
than  in  Marklaud's  edition.  Mr.  Gajsiord  has  alao  made  one  v. 
of  w.  '27ti  and  879  of  Marklaud's  edition.  In  eonsequence  of 
these  i wo  alteration*,  the  verse  which  is  numbered  280  in  Mark- 
land's  edition  is  numlu  r.  .1  990  In  Mi.  Gaisford.  This  difference 
is  continued  bo  the  end  of  the  play.  Mr.  Gaiafofd  has  not  altered 
the  numbers  in  the  two  other  plays,  and  m  Marklaud's  Commentary 
on  the  Supplices  Mr.  Gaisford  has  exhibited  Mainland's  numera- 
tion as  well  as  his  own.  Wc  adhere  to  the  numeration  of  Barnes* 
and  Beck. 

It  n  almost  unnecessary  to  inform  the  reader,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  labours  of  Markland,  the  text  of  these  three  tragedies  was 
full  of  dimcult  and  corrupt  papngea,  The  number  of  these  pas- 
sages is,  indeed,  greatly  reduced  in  the  present  edition,  but  it  is  still 
very  considerable.  The  lphigeuia  in  Aulide,  in  particular,  which 
is  one  of  the  finest  of  our  author's  tragedies,  is  so  much  depraved, 
that  great  part  of  the  pleasure  which  ought  to  arise  from  the  peru- 
sal of  it,  is  lost  to  the  reader.  Could  we  hope  ihat  the  present  num- 
ber of  our  Review  would  find  its  way  into  the  study  of  Mr.  Fre- 
deric Henry  Bothe  at  Berlin,  we  would  earnestly  recommend  the 
lphigeuia  in  Aulide  to  his  eailiesl  eouside ration.  We  have  pe- 
rused, with  infinite  delight,  the  fourteen  admirable  Greek  tragedies 
which  he  has  composed  on  the  subjects  of  the  fourteen  surviving 
plays  of  ./Eschylux  and  Sophocles.  By  retaining  all  that  is  tolera- 
ble in  the  original  tragedies,  and  by  adding  much  that  is  excellent 
of  his  own,  Mr.  Bothe  has  produced  two  sets  of  dramatic  com- 
positions, which  are  as  mm  h  superior  to  then  prototypes,  as  the 
Orfnurio  Inamorato  of  Berni  is  superior  to  that  of  Boiardo. 
Hen-after,  the  original  JEtchyltu  and  the  original  Sophocles  mint 
be  considered  in  the  same  light  as  the  '  Six  Old  Plays,  on  which  six 
of  Shukspeaic's  |  founded.'     We  are  not  certain  that  the 

task  of  re-writing  the  lphigeuia  iu  Aulide  could  not  be  executed  in 
England.  Btlt Mr.  Bothe  has  already  obtained  possession  of  the 
ground,  and  it  stems  reasonable  that  he  should  be  maintained  iu  it. 

We  must  not  be  understood  as  meaning  to  insinuate  that  passages 
which  we  are  unable  to  explain  or  correct  are  inexplicable  or  ill- 
corrigible,  when  we  profess  to  believe,  that  many  of  the  difficulties, 
and  corruptions  of  these  three  plays  are  placed  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  criticism.     It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  manuscripts  may 

o  c  %  be 
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be  discovered  which  differ  widely  from  (hose  which  are  already 
known,  and  that  the  true  rtadhi  ages  may  lie  con- 

cealed in  those  citations  of  ancient  authors  whieh  have  eluded  the 
\igilance  of    Porson  ai»d   i  i  ics.     ft  is   probable    that  the 

printed  and  imprinted   refnaiuff  of  the  II  mmnrians  would 

tepav  b)  an  editor  of  I  the  lahour  of  a  minutely  Bttefl 

examination.      In  the  mean  time,   much  may  be  done   in   a   small 
way  by  a  careful   and  reiterated  perusal  of  the  text.      Altho 
most  of  the  observali  ■■iin-d  in  the  following  pages  at 

very  little  consequence  when  separately  considered,   perhaps   I 
may  derive  some  value  from  their  number.     Nothing  but  wan 
room  has  prevented  us  from  enlarging  the  number  very   <  oiisidera- 
bl  /.      We  i<  i,:ie.st  llie  reader,  lays   aside  this  ai tich 

compare  the  following  correction-  with  the  received  text.     Suppl. 

09,  xecivny.       \  -    !  M I  $.    vfetMu.      V,  SOStTtt  /.      V.  40b. 

tXuw,  \  .  455.  wtoty&rrrtu.  V.  545.  HWpjpvrreii.  V.  726.  roiivht 
rot.  V.  745- CW  rsf  rr§vT?iVovT*r-.  V*.  76?.  dttpfr  (xsv  o5v.  V.  782. 
i[Mi  he  ^  rrt/W.  V.  797.  moV  tit  Affiro.  V.  84«.'fhri  5*.  V. 
1022.  QHfxriyr.x;  (fyioTtpvtiu:  .lldu<).  Iph.  Aul.  141.  otKcrcuiu; 
fo.  V.  193.  xov  OiA;w;.  V.  194.  r*$  3*Xd*l4V0f.  V.675.  fcrrtffff. 
Vv.  87),  880,  l  i:;i.  *rm*.  V.  1358.  /**x*7-  V-  14-v*8-  w'oJvffi. 
V.  1450.  hnt  t».  V.  1458.  Uh'>>  7',  *y?WMc  r".  V.  1484.  j  %«***. 
Iph.  Taur.  4.  t*0  5\  V.  105.  fco5  t«.  V. :;  1  I .  fcrifa.  V.  375.  iour« 
Ilij^eca,*.  V.  400. Sovaxox^'ay.  V.  4RQ.  t»;  r  ip£{.  V.  668.  tt. 
V.  848.   Waoicriv.     V.  856.  ^  fvy-/ov'-     V  YTJ^ht- 

vapiyoY,  olxaov  owe?.     V.^Jfil,^.   :i;  B/tojv  |  frnjv.      V.  f)f)4.  ti*w 
V."  lft  14.  ~:>..<ru.u  Uct>.>J:::.     V.  1064.  x«aok  TSI  y*W.     V.  !'_'■ 
xuxkojuiKovtuiv  yt.     V.    1*210.  ^waxrajaiv.      V.    1235.   AqA&tf.      V 
]  435 .  »o7  £>}  Ziuryu.  \  % . 

BUPPLH 

V.  21*  "AffcwTo?,  S^^ia  ixxfvfit  tiyyvw  *$*,  Kutou.    The  comma  after 

th  ought  to  be  expunged.    The  words  tit  ztPrat  are  to  1  ited 

lure.    Si)  in  the  Hecuba,  v.  4B(i.  Aim  vi\c*;  <rov,  v&r*  Jjmnw-*  Isrl 

vOo»I,  TaA6p(S»r,  kijt«>.  In  Knglish,  /Art  arAe  tin.  Iph.  Taur.  267.  *EXi£« 
*  '  °*X  •p«T»;  ^aliAovf<  Tin?  ®etctr<n<rw  oufr.  Sowe  jfCC&l  ore  vtitixg  hrrt.  1: 
is  proper  to  admonish  learners,  that  the  pronouns  o£i  and  etrc<  are  fre- 
quently to  be  rendered  Here,  ami  still  more  frequently  Hither.  In  the 
lieraclida?,  the  pttefftN  «»\s  to  lolaus,  v.  ,Si.  %Oo  h  rUa<  y5(  J  yifct 
T«Tf«frroA»»  »kuoi>  !jX0i<  >>ao'» ;    So  the  i  pointed  in  the  two  ear- 

liest editions.  In  the  third  edition,  that  is  to  say,  the  Basil  edition  of 
1544,  <&'  is  followed  by  a  note  of  interrogation,  1  leaning  were, 

Is  this  the  man?  The  ancient   punctuation   has   never   been   restored. 
The  nominative,  plural  •»&,  when  joined  to  a  verb  which  signifies  1 
tion  to  ft  place,  is  often  corrupted  into  *-V     See  Soph.  0  11. 

where  Brunck  ought  to  have  adopted  the  reading  of  hH  Mtmbranaf  and 
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of  the  old  editions;  I»y*.  vtftfarrat  yaf  e!&  &  tim«  Xpor*  rxKiudi,  eu 
iJpctc    twirooVoi.      So   J  Kai  ^r>»  0»«ri>iuf    ofr  ^   ffTii^n 

MiriAsto;   «r«|.      11'  i|  l he  editions  read  uct. 

V.  37.  K*pt;£  irpi<  *(7Tf,  &£p©  ©»jaia  N0J&1  Marklaud  and  Mr.  Gais- 
ford,  in  their  notes  on  this  li  in  which  the 

last  syllable  of  the  accusative  singular  of  nouns  ending  in  ETI  is  made 
short,  contrary  to  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  Attic  poets.  To  these 
instances  we  are  inclined  to  add  Eurip,  EL  4Q9-  "E*8'  *>i  vaXa^r  Tfof? 
i/nnV  pi^ov  -xaTfQf.  The  common  reading  is  vafatiar  i-po^or,  which  we 
apprehend  not  to  be  betier  Greek  than  waXmo*  urawO/j&r.  Compare  v. 
10.  To»^if  irarpi?  yipetiU  ixkXiwrii  Tffiftif  In  v.  '27".  o£  the  same  play, 
the  last  syllable  of  the  accusative  plural  i-.  I  Wt :  'ETiGw*  ft  $>  w»s 

^orioK  a»  KTaro»  w«Tp>f ; 

\  .  50«  Ptca  £»  o-apxwr  kc?.i*I>  xaTacpt^*.uT»  yfipwy.  Read  xxvj.'Sjvp.u.aroL 
XfiiftTr.  So  v.  774  many  editions,  including  that  now  before  us,  read 
AiX^juucc  with  a  single  M. 

\  .  S7-  Titvr  ye'*i»  vxovira,  xa)  trriput  KTC/Tor,  Nixpu*  ri  Sp^off,  T«»i 
<w*x7cpair  *to  'H^oDj  ioiltr^j ;  Read,  T(»«»  yoov;  ?xou«r».  In  order  to  esta- 
blish this  alteration,  we  will  subjoin  the  Aldinc  reading  of  a  few  passa- 
ges of  our  poet,  in  which  the  termination  of  u  im- 
properly assimilated  to  that  or  an  adjoining  word.  Some  examples  ot 
the  same  depravation  of  the  termination  of  an  adjvd'nv  will  be  uivon  in 
a  subsequent  page.  Phccn.  73I>-  Tl  $'  ■>  xaDixviviraiftcf  'Afytlut  trr^a-tmw 
((TTfarot);  Suppl.  10.  ri*p»u$  ot  rtvq  o*ji»Xo't«;  St  ft  Qa-^att  QiXevtn  ritS* 
puffa*  (fWTiftj),  ^9o/».  Ibid.  25.  Nixpe»  (tixiHi)  xo/aittw,  &  \oj>o»7ir,  ft 
iofo,- "Pa^ti)  ymV&at.  Ibid.  11. 51.  X«*xiWw  esrtoif  A«»»»W»  crparrAaTwr 
(oTf*T>iXaTar).  [ft  this  \erse,  tlie  ciiminc  ■  :ernoved 
from  the  true  reading,  Aett»tiat  err  parr  ?»»  Tar.  Tro.  086.  'O  f*i»>  wap* 
o»»x'»  0  V  ( o'J'  Aldus)  iv\  >Ji.\<^ici*  @i@uf,  O  £'  arr^t  («»fAo»)  tlfyui  Mtif. 
Hel.  454.  "AyywXo* i"o-fti  JkirwoTa*?!  '^isnrdVaicO  tokti  jro"?.  Ion.  1181.  H» 
Uj  tyiforrvti  pixflovt  (ps;g(fo<)  af>tfi»X«Toi.t  Xfvaiat  t«  #»a>a{. 

V.  1  10".   OltrQ*  ?»  arp*Tii»»  icTf*Tiva'   oX*0fu*':  ?ofcrf  JUC 

rogationt:  M.  Perhaps  we  may  lay,  >'.,■■  ■  /••  debet  ffos  intcrroga- 
Iiujic.  So  Iph.  Taur.  517-  Tpoia»  »<7»;?  oTsrfl'.  *c  airawa^o?  AJyof.  Androm. 
504.  "Ett»  Ji  Tn»  xar'   eTxs?    c7<r9«   srou   *\lut.      Bai  •   To»   iiBi^iw^n 

TpZ\tr  olirO*  »&t>  xXiIwi>.  lbi.nl.  Si).  To» '  H^x'k^h^  tart  tcw  irxftirxaTiiw 
"l6Aao».  eu  yip  a*/**  «xnpyxT6j»  to&.  The  enclitic  xew  has  not  prevented 
the  two  last  exam  1  being  printed  with  tin-  mark  »f  intemga* 

tion.  Mr.  Ponson  has  retained  the  interrogation  in  Ilec.  ttdfr.  o1t%' 
hlK  Jxfiic  'l*kov  xaToVxc»?ro?,  and  has  omitted  it  in  v.  9^4.  oTrO'  £1  'Adacoi 
P.«a<  T»a  criyeu.  ' 

V,  1.J3.  Tiji  I'  i^iAwxac  irarouK  A^i'wj  erj9f* ;  grffrpfO  VlfOftWU  OWWBSS' 
r<7,  n  tjucmadmudutn  tu  pro  rin.  ;/a  toT«  pro  T*7t  py//r;  (^tfot/ 

non  fact  inn  put  •).   M.     Soph.  Tr;ich.  uS(i.  n^»  ToT<ri  0^«tm»  x«>.ai ; 

V.  149,  *0  J'  Oi'^ia-ou  x*r«,  T»n  Tpoirw  ©ij^ok  Xisr«».    Tlxls,  yawl  ab 
bus  exaiipUmbvs  abirat,  i/i*t nudum  pitiaii  mctii  Mi.  t- 

ford's  emendation  is  confirmed  by  the  authority  "I  Mi.  ]'•  has 

collected  several  instances  of  the  same  omission.* 

*    A  pcrvon  who  is   »ui 
M  th-  Greek  drauiu,  can  burdly  rend  tliii  vurt«  witbuut  excltkiiuiuj,  iu  the  word*  of  Mr. 

ft  g  9  V.  158. 
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V.  158.  T»  i\  vAievj  nA&ct  'A^i*f'"  yt  -afc  £»'<«•  Instead  of  ri  Ji  wMu, 
Mr.  Poison  !'  Viiuf.  ml  Hee.  p.  10.)  silently  reads  tI  sr&aft*,   which  Pi 
ing  Mr.  Gftisford  "has  admitted  into  the  text     It  is  certain,  thiit  in  tra- 

!  ible  which  is  incapable  of  beginning  a  vers* 
«.»,  yaf,  Si,  /«i»,  rt,  ti«,  is  very  rarely  employed   as  the  second    syllable 
of  a  tribrach  or  dactyl.     To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  Aeschylus  af- 


f  Tfo(*»  » &«*•      Perhaps. 

idered  as  one  word,  as  it  h  commonly  represented.     In  the  rem 
of  Euripides,  *  served  the  foil  tamples;  I.  Or.  2.  oi>« 

wa'On,  ttli\  ff-j^fifa  Cin^roj.  It  is  obvious  that  «£Ji  may  be  considered 
as  one  word,  as  well  ft*  ol^Voti.  We  shall  hereafter  endeavour  to  shew, 
tlntt  the  rhythm  of  the  verse  is  not  much  improved  by  considering  nti 

as  a  disyllabic  II.  Phoen. 541.  SvritT.  to  yaf  IW,  »aptpo»  e*»fy4raroi«  l$v. 
III.  Soppl.  36*8.  Eiyap  r«  r/ffutj  x*»  to  jr^c'or  i'/mJv  «an«».  IV.  [ph.  Aul. 
'"J8.  Od&  »i  Qifttt  y  awa^-ir yEAX^<rii  xaxa.  Tin.1  common  reading  is,  o£i( 
i  $ipnr  hi  7r«<ri*.  V.  [bid.  498*  £«  &  T»  *»fS5  *%  flior^»T4»i  urneri  <?•*. 
VI:  BaCch.  lO*-!.  'A*x'  o^o/acwc  a*  a  G«o«  Tij*i»  ?xo».  "•  flll<  ":«diug 
AA*'  e£p/  fyxoia*  o  0i£«  «»  Ti/*ii»  Sp^os.  VII.  Ibid.  28.5.  "i^^Tt 
^k*  to^toc  TayaO  «>Sow«-ot«  r^ur.  Perhaps  Aii  towto»  unt.n  It  maybe 
observed,  that  in  five  oi  feu  verses,  as  well  as  in  t  now 

until  u,  the  font  which  we  consider  as  licentious  is  the 

first  foot  of  the  vcrse.f 

Sneer,  Pray,  Air.  Puj}',   htm  c<m<   Sir  >\ntr  to  atk  that  questit 

ere  ?      1 1 1  iiwre  surprising,  because  it  appear* 

itiugof  the  pi  <vt  tltat  bU  mother  A*  Ay,  was  reaMmab  din 

history  oj  Thebei  in  the  charai  <  xua 

than  iiis  in  i  foreign  ailair*  : — w€  mean,  the  lot.ii  v  and  d«-- 

lieacy  in   his  conduct  towards  a  great  prince  in  distress.     In  one  passage, 
Adr;:-  v  naturally  wiaho  in  <■.  iliiiy  al  tin  n 

hit  enemy  i  i*  rougldy  interrupted  by  Theseus  be  ton    ht  has  lii  nice  three 

i  to* keep  umi  <ti 
not  d»  nun  inY- 

tbe  stile  of  Ratine,  and,  m  say  the  liulb,  '  taster, 

LiotM  with  James  tin  v  oi' 

us,  but  attributes  it,  hi  htSMCOod  edition,  dislike  of  ih 

.  127. 
•  Quoth  ti  emrndaticne  add Idi ■:'•.  say »  Mi.  Poreou,  (  Praef.  'id  Hire  p.  17.)  //. 
ti  (vtl  yt)  o  in  Af&S.  iiflJiufrKi  rrpi  ijuivpt  ciiae  nundiuiMi  *i  ■ 

aba   t«.c-  j-fssit.  rule, 

Ari*ii,[»li.  I  mi  over  in  stance   v.  121  of  the  same  plaj:  Ovn 

fit:,-,  out'  «>0pairec  &Vt'  Hir»XjtXaTM.  bo  uJuo  1U".  807,  Oiiti  yif  *A^ir«»#if  fuM^aotY 
AiV^uAoe.     Auiouj  rind  three  verar* 

witli  km.  05ti  yaf  Cwwc  ifareuBn  kIi'v"  ir  Ac (9m.     P.  l£y  r. 

Os!-r  >Jua\a.  f«iTir>i  V  a/x^-cTr  t»iV  fvSy.-  13.  O^n  fi*«c,   «ut'  li^^wire^    ovt' 

iaixriftf.  i.nt  fnsgnient  of  Meruuidcr  (  i 

Athai.  y.  ]  ft  («iv  mt,  o.y  ^f  Sit,-,  cJ,m  na^a  taf  'Oo-f  i>v  a»  iar!  t#>  t3«,i*n  rwiStTMt 

•TI,  El  Ml)  mM)|(<I  rj;  kpa  t»iv  {^»>m-. 
t  In  Brunei. '»  liIiLmii  of  Aris'opriaiHa  we  have  been  able  to  di.scovrr  onlv  ll 

01  these  at  leu-- 
Tbepartkl 
i  pointed  OiU  by  Mr.  Po 
V 
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V.  220.  "Otti?  x^sk  f«",  6t99**M<  *o(|?ov  £vyii<,  EiW»»  W  *J*i**c,  *c 
£m»t»»»  0««r.     The  Ji  which  answers  to  this  ph  occurs  in  v.  £$9«     Ei«  ft 


ra>Ta$  ''Afycfsvg  a-ywr.     We  must  read  Xstp«-fa>  ti  v.  222,  and 
<*<  t    v.  22.r>.     Xm  words  x,p>*  yap  »£ti  o-ufAar*,  v.  223,  toge- 


i  £&a*fce»owTa«  t    v.  »K>t      1  lie  words  %py>  yae  wti  vvpata.> 
ther  with  the  five  following  verses,  form  a  parriitl  i 


V  .  258.  Ay  ,  a  yi^mu'i,  cruvtTt,  y\»vn.nr  ^Xoijr  Aptov  Xiersvrat  £i>W.»- 
^  aaTowr^opi}.  Read,  *AX*\  J  yifaia},  jis  in  v.  359-  'AXX',  a?  yiganxi, 
9ipi   «^a»f .Tte  <rtifyn  MrT{$;,  W^oe  o'aoo;  a»s  of  Aiyiuf  ayu.* 

V.  2oy>.  a»VW>  y*  <Xi£a$,  x^ffr*  «<w^t«T«»  fiXotf'  Mr.  Hermann's 
emendation,  x£i<rr'  "^  aguwrow  $iXocc,  is  specious.  See  Erfurdt  ad  Ocd. 
Tyr.  6'35,  which  verse  may  perhaps  be  read  as  follows:  A^acai  hxxtu"-, 
TWitf*  y  ateox^ltets  xsutoTp. 

V.  346.  Afdavt  ru&'  »7/xi,  xa)  nxpl<;  JxAiVofKai ,  Aoyourt  wt'icut.  Read, 
Alyzm  usuce*.     So  Iph.  Taur.  1048.  OP.  Aafy*   ¥  atx*v<,   5    ilion;, 

in  Maty's  Review,  Vol.  IV,  p.  to.  II.  Ibid.  1209.  Ti  f*t  av  xvm~j;  rl  /xt  gv  ItaNtCi 
Read  t{  ai  pi.  III.  Eq.  kXQ.  'AM.' tvfi  <w'  4<v«xakv  «»J  T&  hrwireu.  Pcrliap*  *c 
ought  to  read  ttsu  •«■**<  ve*.  IV.  Vesp.  767.  TTspi  -rcS ;  *■  >.»pirj  -,  -ravS'  S:vip  ixi" 
wsAttiti.  V.  Av.  1043.  It.  ti  y  Hal  mtf  'OTtn.'£ioi  x}'*<rti  t*x*.  VI.  A  v.  1614.  N* 
t»  ritTK  Ji,  t«3t»  yt  ov  (ra&r*  j<f  t«i   Rav.J  xi*X5c  Xiyiif.     Air.  I'orson  {tut  ) 

reads  -raor*)-!  xsXic  tiytK.  VII.  Ibid.  loGl.  To*  jufr  ira-Hpc  /a*  rtrirn'  t»vt»ii  N  >•« 
X*5*t.  The  true  reading  is  undoubtedly  TuvmvJi  A«£vr.  \  III.  Tbesin.  8.  Oii'  if 
ifAthT/i,':  iu^,  3.  y  at  tuuvtn  liy.  IX.  [bid.  :>.>).  'AXX'  euxiV  Jo  Ix««-  fir»  y»?  J^»if» 
^iX«*f  *»«»Ta.  X.  Uj.ii.  U:1u.  nifl  ~lQ(  n£\i*><;  iimi'  *x,T«T  r>mp**i.  XI.  Boa.  1O07. 
"£Xx«n  rcy«  wKjrntfac  «»  awt«»«iiTt.  XII.  I'Jut.  2!i7.  Ka«  K  ffaKj*.  t«3to  N  tJ  Kftfhn. 
The  Uavfium  MS.  reads  t»Stg  3c  t>  *f ufcey.  We  read  rtvrett  ir^iahov.  XIII.  I l>id. 
BlS.  XaXxn  yiycvi.  Toirf  Si  VMufiw;  t«i.<  ravfeif.  The  »sinie  eleven  comedies  coutaiu 
near  fifty  I  ;'»  licence  ttl  "t  of  an  iambic  rcrsc. 

*  Tbeseus,  however,  does  not  conduct  Ua  mother  to  the  mansion  of  Aogen.t,  bnt  takea 
ha  belli od  the  scenes,  where  she  change*  her  dreta,  and  won  aflcrwanls  returns  in  tlie 
Jiahit  and  character  of  the  Theban  herald.     The  COMpetfton  fur  the  priic  of  tragedj  at 
BOnpetSvan  for  tbe  prize  of  i-i|uiiie  Telocity  at  Newmarket,  were  com- 
I  to  observe  several  regulations,  which  Mrt  N  the.  purpoacof  ptesei 

•90H  degree  of  ctiiwlitv  in  tlnir  pedbtiBaaOA    The  actors  wen;  not  OOalt  aligned  by 
i  the  several  comiHiM.iri,  lint  tbe  Duaber  prliick  8tOB  couiiK'titor  was  allowed  to  em- 
ploy vii,'  I  imited  to  thn-r-.     Sec  Ilcsychius,  v.   Nijuivic  bstntfirvt.     Inconsequence  of 
thie  j  haractcn  wrere  alrendy  on  the  stuge,  a  fourth  could  not  be 

introduced  wilhon  |  ung© 

his  dress.     A* the  ,  like  the  c» 

lUOiiriiii,  it  wttJuUus  -.  isii  tin-  D'-rfijrujtr,  wltOM  SOTticei  MK  required 

in  a  new  capacity,  with  *  decent  reason  for  retioBf.  llius,  in  tl*  <J->iipus  ColotieM  of 
Sopbodei)  IMDMfl  l;<«  I  iwaj  to  oftf  Meri  "9,  and  return;,  in  tin-  clinruc'er  of 

Tbev  ii  on 

thB8tag<'.     Soon  Hfierwiitdx,  (v.  b47,"l  -.vliil*-  0".<lipii>,  Ciron,   un  ;irc  on  the 

•<age,   Am  tjjDiH:  i.s  violent  I  v   i  .i»  Theaestf 

.  ne  iuterviil  nft  b'.-fore.    [|  -Tvcd  tbnt,  in  this  play, us  in  seve- 

;he  whole 
Ii  pari  to  the  hJiur  actor,     rhesens,  at  hu     ton 
odii  uie  pJay,  U 

16.     i<ui  it  is  to 
bv observed  that  Isnicne  i»  DO)  I   ><^,  but  that,  in 

tills  part  of  the  play,  »he  does  noi  l"h«! 

(net  was  at  liberty  to  (.-  icr.     P>rha|    thftnotl 

n»ay  appear  somewhat  long,  <md  i.  ■  in  oulv  w\,  I  .  [*  is 

iabortt  of  Horace,  hive  oiuillcd  to  point  nm  the 0  ll  rule, 

0  ('•  4 
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3v^<rii{  td$i ;  I*.  Tliitreura.  fivtiou;.  o&  ya$  w  Xaftoiftf  yt.  In  the  old  edi- 
tions of  the  Supplices,  the  contrary  fault  to  that  which  we  have  jast 
corrected,  occurs  in  v.  542.  Kifto*  /*•»  fofoj  hit  SrinOfout  tvm.  Mark- 
land  reads  »w«?iWr  on  the  authority  of  all  the  MSS. 

V.  4-69.  Ef  &'  territ  it  t»j,  vrpit  0toi»  dvioti  criXetf,  Avcrarrn  0-ifx.rot  oTf/ufUKTM 
pvervpa,  T5j<rJ'  i$ikav>«t.  Although  the  common  reading  is  defended 
by  Musgrave,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  read  with  Markland,  El  F  tarn  If 
yij.  We  also  read,  Iph.  Taur.  1454.  *£*&vftoi>  yn«  Tavpixne,  v»m  it 
©■«».  In  v.  481  of  the  Helena,  Aldus  reads :  AetxiSaifjuofOf  rvt  &»{o 
toariiveur  awo.  Mr.  Poison  refers  to  a  similar  error  in  120S.  (1193 
Barnes.)  of  the'  Phoenissae.*  Markland  makes  no  observation  on  the 
expression  rn<r^'  i^avmr,  which  occurs  twice  in  the  Andromache:  *. 
051.  ,  H»  XJ&*  <F'ih&&wn  Tfl»J*  vtsip  Niftov  /oaf,  Y«rt£  ti  <baUr%*.  V.  710* 
K«}  «■«»$  *nxN(,  jj»  oT  §|  ij/.uu'j'  y«y»s,  *E7ia  &  otxur  Tno-o  (tiji-J'  MSS.) 
Unervavotq  nSmf .  If  tw^  is  the  true  reading  in  these  two  passages,  it 
probably  ought  to  be  adopted  in  the  Supplices.  We  do  not  understand 
the  expression. 

V.  494.  2u  £' »»$g«{  «x^C°^5'  **'  ®*,*rr*f  w^iAik,  @*<rr*>»,  ko(4,1£u*  0*  ovf 
l^^umuMo-t*.  This  is  the  reading  of  Markland's  own  editions,  as  well 
as  of  all  the  preceding  editions.  In  the  present  edition,  Mr.  Gaisford 
has  admitted  into  the  text  two  emendations  proposed  by  Markland.  In 
the  first  line,  Mr.  Gaisford  reads,  ti>  ?  attyocs  iy$$&t  ft«o»V,  Beuorraf' 
ityt\»7;.  With  this  reading,  the  truth  of  which  seems  to  admit  of  no 
doubt,  may  be  compared  the  Aldine  lection  of  Androm.  1259.  TafcmrSt 
*ilni  x*1  0c^  trvtoifcva-tiq  0i«.  In  the  following  verse,  Mr.  Gaisford  reads, 
oS?  v/3g«c  oemuKtottt.  Mr.  Porson  and  the  Quarterly  Reviewers  prefer 
Musgrave's  emendation,  oSj  S&wft'  ivruMcrtr.  We  believe  that  the  plu- 
ral v/3gii{  occurs  only  three  times  in  the  tragedies:  Bacch.  247,  Heracl. 
924,  Here.  741.  In  the  first  of  these  passages,  we  prefer  t$pv[*  vfyi£tir, 
and  uffyop  b$$pi  in  the  third.  In  the  Heraclida?,  Heath  and  Mus- 
grave read  v0pr  on  account  of  the  metre.  Perhaps,  however,  the  true 
reading  is,-"£^o  F  v$ps  arfybs,  in  which  «*%«  must  be  interpreted 
i-mxva-ccro.  In  v.  1296"  of  the  Bacchae,  where  the  common  reading  is 
SfjSrtv  ii@gittOuf,  we  read  £j3gti>  y'  vfytaQtU- 

V.  506.  Q>i\t?t  pi»  ovr  ygn  row?  (roQovq  meurot  rixtet,  E«r«T«  roxcof ,  mx~ 
rgiJa  0*-  fyetjjim  x&l**i  K*i  im'x*r*$M,  As  «y«  has  no  other  aorist  than 
%y*yov,  xecret^ai  must  be  the  aorist  of  x«T«y»iW,  £0  break.  Notwith- 
standing the  authority  of  Markland,  who  retains  the  version  of  Portus, 
Et  non  frangere,  we  do  not  believe  that  x«T«y»t/«u  amrp&e  is  Greek. 
Rea^L  Ka*  /x^Ta^a|<st.  All  the  editions  of  Aristophanes  before  that  of 
Brunck  read  netragv  for  r«g «£*,  Ach.  621.  Instead  of  xarap^u,  Reiske 
proposes  to  read  x«t«£«>,  conjringam.  Tag»|<xt  vt*re$*  is  good  Greek, 
as  To  disturb  one's  country  is  good  English.  So  Here.  6"04.  «ro**»  t«  *i» 
M»  «£i»  T«ga|»j?  f/~.  /xr>  |y»ra^ot|i!f),  «£i»  TaS1'  «5  6(aQeu,  rixrot.  See  also  a 
passage  on  the  lleraclidae,  which  we  shall  produce  in  our  observation 
on  Suppl.  732. 

*  Heracl.  163.   Ti    Jat*  fna-iti; ;  veXtt.  iriSi''  a*«(»atpifl»Jf,  T*^uv9««f  flnj    ?ri\ty.ar   'Afyiime 
ijffai  Read,  wowt  wi>f'  «^«n()i9iit  Tipwfli'ac  ynj. 

V.  511. 
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V.  511.  'E^agxfoaf  ?»   Ziuj    o  nfMigovpoo;*     T/*»?  5*  t/jSft£i»»  © £x  «;#»>» ' 
m\d><?  vfSpi.     In  the  old  editions,  these  verses  conclude  the  speech  of' 
the  Theban  herald.    Markland  has  attributed  them  to  Adrastus,  with 
the  consent  of  one  MS.     In  ouropinion,vthey  ought  to  be  given  to  the  s 
Chorus,  which  commonly  interposes  a  pair  of  iambics  between  two  long 
speeches.     See  vv.  193,  250,  332,  46*3.     To  Adrastus  we  give  only 
the  words  u  vayxdxurn,  as  in  the  common  editions.     As  he  is  inter- 
rupted by  Theseus,  that  interruption  is  made  more  properly  after  two 
words,  than  after  two  lines  and  a  half.  '   . 

V.  573.  IloXA«v?  trXw  $h  %(»tipoi;«  aAtoa;  «ro»ow?.    An  Graece  dicitnr 
IWfBvs  *Ww>w$?  Credam  cum  exemplum  indubitabik  videro.  M.     Aristopha-'. 
nes  ®t<rf/.oQopa£Qvo-atf  B.  Fr.  3.     *AAX«  t»  toi*w0'  ingot  /xt»§t'  ix»^At^ire. 

V.  641.  Tiip»AT«T,  tv  fAi  roPTot  ayyiXXti?  aidit,  T»»  r  «/*<p»  Qn<riet% 
rd£n  (|Sa|»r  ReisfciusJ.  il  il  xee*  errgarhi  X»$  icrr*  'Adijwn,  irarr  at  ayytXhott 
<piXa.  There  are  two  difficulties  in  this  passage  which  the  editors  have 
not  noticed.  In  the  first  place,  we  suspect  that  <rrf«To?  'AoW»  is  not 
quite  so  legitimate  an  expression  in  Greek,  as  the  army  of  Athens  is  in 
English.  Perhaps  this  difficulty  might  be  removed  by  reading  err^axhq — 
'A6<£»a;,  authority  for  which  alteration  may  be  found  in  ▼.  6*01.  Et§«- 
Tit/ft*  fA.\t  IlaXAa^o?  xq&iiertrai.  But  another  difficulty  remains,  from 
which  we  are  unable  to  extricate  ourselves  by  so  srtnple  a  process. 
"When  the  news  of  a  victory  is  brought,  instead  of  expressing  apprehen- 
sions for  the  safety  of  the  victorious  army,  we  should  rather  have  ex- 
pected the  old  ladies  of  the  Chorus  to  inquire  after  certain  individuals, 
in  whose  safety  they  might  be  supposed  to  take  a  particular  interest.' 
Thus,  in  the  Heraclidaj,  when  the  messenger  brings  the  account  of  the 
defeat  of  Eurystheus,  Alcmena  immediately  asks  whether  her  grand- 
children are  safe.  V.  790.  It  is  needless  to  multiply  examples  of  a 
practice,  which  has  been  regularly  transmitted  from  the  days  of  Hercu- 
les to  those  of  Lord  Wellington.  In  the  present  instance,  it  appears 
to  us  that  it  was  incumbent  on  the  Chorus  to  appear  very  anxious  re- 
specting the  fate  of  1  neseus.  These  things  being  premised,  we  venture 
to  prognosticate  that  in  the  edition  of  Mr.  Bothe,  the  words  in  question 
will  be  thus  represented :  ii  81  xoigwof  Tag  \<rv  'AQntut.  The  answer  of 
thewAyyiXo?  agrees  much  bettef  with  this  reading,  than  with  that  which 
extends  the  question  of  the  Chorus  to  the  whole  army:  £«?.  xal  vix^a- 

ytt  uf'AfyxoTOf  os^iXf  n^i^ai,  %iit  '  Agytioio-u  uq  air  lta%pv  SViitaec,  ivt- 
<rr^arev<rt  Kettfyuivt  trohtv.  The  comparison  between  Adrastus,  who  is 
present,  and  Theseus,  is  just  and  proper,  if  not  polite.  Mr.  Bothe  will' 
not  fail  to  remark,  that  Theseus  iraddressed  by  the  title  Koiqat  'A0W» 
by  Sophocles,  (Ed.  Col.  1759-  We  hope  that  Mr.  Bothe  will  be  able 
to  satisfy  his  readers  respecting  the  process  by  which  the  letters  KOI- 
PANOE  were  corrupted  into  KAiXTPATOI.  No  conjectural  emenda- 
tion is  perfectly  satisfactory,  unless  the  origin  of  the  common  reading, 
can  be  made  apparent.  We  are  afraid  that  the  frequent  corruption  of 
jtoi*a»o$  into  rieavos,  of  which  one  instance  occurs  in  v.  1080  of  the 
Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  will  hardly  be  accepted  as  a  confirmation  of  Mr/ 
Bothe's  emendation,  which  we  have  taken  the  liberty  to  anticipate. 
V.  732.  Qioiif  icy.\tu,  %a\  $ax.u  ra$  {v/A^oga;  £%itr  foxcr/rot,  rwth  Titrdtrait 
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iixnw.    The  adverb  SWni  seems  to  require  us  to  read  rni  (uy4>ofi*t  of 
vit  £vi*.p6{St,  according  to  the  well   known  expressions*    oAt;   fan* 

HmpoL  462,  Urunck  ad  tt'd.  7>r.  700,  &c.     So  Heracl.  379-    as*  *» 

hfil  <rvna%a%*t  T»r  tl  £agiT«»  ixfiveat  Tl6*it,  «M*  a»a<r^ot/.      The  niodcr 
editions  read,  from  the  emendation  of  Brodaus,  t«>  tCxi»^^rtt  fgov** 
The  reading  of  Aldus,  t«>  «u^afIoT«ir  i^ourat,  approach  ■: 
truth. 

V'  7$9-   'EtiokXioi'C  ti  alpfcatnt  nciovfjJtov ,  Mirpat  fli'Aoprof ,  ci^k  ixg*£*p 

**8ur.  Mr.  Gaisford  has  admitted  into  the  text  Murk  land's 
till  emendation,  ftfrfw  ti  &»tg?.  Notisiiinus  at  tufits,  says  Markland, 
&rro«  pro  dare  volente  re/  otfercnte.  It  may  be  so:  bat  we  could  have 
wished  for  a  better  example  of  this  notistiinus  vstm  than  the  words  of  Plu- 
tarch, IloXXaxic  AuTot?  voAXtt  xou  5W'o'»t«j,  xeu  otvpinv  \%[ii?i,  ovk  tiBiXwrn. 
'E$ihv,  indeed,  frequently  signifies  he  offered,  but  we  believe  that  !i»mi 
generally,  if  not  always,  signifies  he  gave.  In  the  present  instance,  we 
are  inclined  to  retain  the  common  reading.  We  are  not  partial  to  un- 
necessary alterations  of  the  text,  except  when  proposed  by  ourselves, 
in  which  case  we  regard  them  with  great  complacency.  It  may  Lh 
served,  that  the  tragedians  love  to  join  together  participles,  as  in  the 
two  verses  now  before  us,  without  the  conjunctive  particles.  So  v.  ys* 
of  the  same  play :  Ay^svf  el  taint,  <rxXr*a  ri  (plan  li$ovt,  *£  vatpi  *,-«$ 
ratieuov  tit  r  «>f»c  »»».  Phoen.  77.  "O  «"A$7&?  lA&wr,  xn&ot  AifWTt: 
**£*».  ricAX*!*  afyolcrctt  awWAeyiiir,  ayti.  Iph.  Taur.  6.95.  Swfiii, 
iBntfttt  S£  »f*n?  ofMvarieov  KTno-a/Airof,  ijr  totixa  <rt\  iapa^r  «Vin>,  "0»o/*«  t* 
i/tov  yiioiT*  e*r,  otJr"  accat;  £o/*Cf  DaTguor  ciyxo;  i£aAi»©9iS*  wot  str.  In  this 
passage,  both  Markland  and  Moagrave  conjecture  1*  t*  ifUK  o^o^vo^op. 

V  .  763.  Oi5Ji»f  lurim  rfit  JovAoc  £»  «rorw.  <J>a!r)f  a,,  i»  «ra£«cr6',  »t'  r.yui&a 
ttxfwt.  Ill  all  the  editions,  these  two  verses  are  given  to  the  "AyytXf. 
We  believe,  rightly  ;  but  we  also  believe,  that  averse  is  wanting 
ought  to  be  interposed  between  them,  and  to  bq.  given  to  .'• 
Ot  the  two  succeeding  verses,  the  second  alone  ought  to  be  given  to  the 
messenger,  as  in  the  common  editions.  AA.  "Et^tv  avrat  rut  raXaiw^i 
*<P*y*ft  AT.  Katrrpwi  y   i£>stf,    xixaAt/^i   av^ara.       Markland    11: 

notes,,  and  Mr.  Gaisford  in  the  text  of  the  present  edition,  assign  I 
these  verses  to  tin  x.     '  It  could  hardly  have  occurrei 

rastus,'  says  Markland,  '  to  ask  whether  Theseus  himself  had  was! 
the  wounds  of  the  dead  bodies.'     We   apprehend  that   the  next  prece- 
ding question  of  Adrastus,  which  we   suppose  to  be  lost,  would  make 
every  thing  clear,  if  it  were  preserved. 

V.  882.  TlaTt  u>,  hoXfiw'  tvOv*  ©u  ffbt  it^otat  MovrZr  tewxtTflat,  *{oj  -ri 

fxa.*bx*li  0'iov.     One  MS.  reads  £.<,».    See  our  observati  87. 

Mac! 

Rejske,  welt  t«  /**a6«xc»  0fo#.    'I  hen'  1  ubt,  wc  think, 

the  poet  wrote  xal  to  pa?iG*xe>  $iov,  and  that  the  present  k 

formed  from  **»  *&  tc  /h«7i0««»»  jSJow,  a  very  natural  1 

original  reading,    ylie  propensity   ol  its  ;  to  add  the  preposi- 

tnnis  orjlboul  necessity,  and  aUo  to  omit  the  9 

Jjave  mure  than  the  proper  number  of  syllafa  II  kiiown. 

V 
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V.  9*6-  *A  y  at  ^wJQoi  «rai*c,  Ta£Ta  av£ia4ai  ^.liTI^s  y>jf*c.      CegT  a 

J'  *t  /xafi»»  7r»r«.  Porso.v.  The  same  correction  is  Decenary  in  two  pas- 
sages ol  ihe  second  Iphigctiia.  V.  10.  Ilfl*  at  x^it  o-Jjr  'l<piyiMi<*>  *AfrtpK 
Attfirs  atyayiicai.  X  .  1.30*2.  Ow"  Xqir  y  a»  iiw?j  tdvitb;  upnu;  to&.  So 
Sopli.  Truch.  415.  Ot'  vfa  y  at  ifwns  IvrofovfAins  fif*xp-  No  less  than 
three  examples  of  the  same  fault  occur  in  the  play  just  mentioned. 
I.  v.  2.  *fl?  ovx  at  alSt*  {xfutOoi<  (H^orSt,  *§!►  «»  @a»oi  tk«  The  Floren- 
tine edition  ol  1547  reads  fla>r,,  tfkli  b  reading  is  also  exhibited  by 
bsus,  Tit.  cv,  p.  56*2.  II.  v.  164.  Xfcw  •xqcTd£a<;  u<  Tgi/Anw.  irix'  at 
Xupu;  wtruti,  xanalattt  |8i#«j.  Read  hixa  without  the  particle,  which 
ought  to  be  retained,  it  the  Aldine  reading,  x^f<x«  ««■•?•  were  correct. 
111.  v.  6*86,  K*/*oi  Tai'  5»  v^iffrtra,  xa)  to««Dt*  ttgvr,  Ti  <pafjxaxoi>  ToDr" 
atniN>,  cxxTiVac  t'  ail  0ift±ij<  afitxT&r .  tr  /xti^oHt  avfyit  iy.tt  "Ekf  a>  <*PT*p£§WTo» 
a^fj.6aatut  mv.     Read,  £«;  NIN  a^TJ^i^TO)-.  - 

V  0/J8.  Ti»  OiKirov  t«  -jra^a,  OaAerriev  *»*«•  V. 1C17-  Tv$tt>e,$t 
MMfit^i  Atopic*  waT«g.  Read  ncXwiixn  and  Anyw^jj.  It  the  Attic  form 
of  these  accusatives  admitted  the  N,  it  is  probable  that  some  verses 
would  be  luund,  in  which  the-  N  could  Dot  be  expunged  without  pro- 
ducing an  unlawful  hiatus.  The  old  editions  are  rprjr  inconstant  on 
this  subject,  as  may  be  observed  from  the  following  examples,  which 
we  believe  to  be  nearly  all  that  are  contained  in  tlit  forty*rour  remain- 
ing Greek  plays.  I.  JEsf  h.  Theb.  1075.  Tout  KXatna,-  ns?.tnix«».  This 
verse  ends  an  anapestic  system.  II.  Soph.  CEd.  Col.  375.  Tor  wfoafii 
yitnBitret  n&Awiixn  flfo*wr.  III.  Ant.  193.  T01  '6'  al  tytaiuot  wi/h,  OWtt» 
Nixqy  Xiyu.  IV.  K.urip.  PhcEn.  72.  d>it!>itr  i«o»ra  tilth  noXti»ftxif»  ^9»ra. 
V,  Ibid.  7ft.  Quyalat  8'  atfAiGi?  7ijf-o*i  IIoXi/»i{xjj>  %6o>os.  VI.  Ibid.  -!>7. 
KaAu  Ji  ri'jAt>uxT>»  |u.j  @»0euoc  *tu<.  VII.  Ibid.  639.  'e4*0*  «*  X^fx>- 
£>.i)04>?  £'  oMjua  no>.u»sixi)ii  -sarif.  VIII.  Ibid.  1479.  Oi  p If  frara^at  vgsffdi 
Ylt&i/n'mxt  £bgi,  IX.  Cycl.  57^.  "AA»f  TatttftviXiir  rita  i%vt  atawatiaofiai. 
X.  Aristoph.  Nub.  .355.  Kai  tvt  eri  KA#<a6»ii)  t?3b»,  2ga{,  o*ia  tout'  iylmra 
yvtuTxti;.  Here  re  may  observe,  that  the  addition  of  the  N  would  vitiate 
the  metre.  XI.  Veap.  I $30.  ETt'  'Afifya&w,  *ro\v  t»  QvfMmQwvraTet. 
XI 1.  Av.  SIS.  "O  &  ctf  lift*!*.**  to»  Afff-ixja-rn  tfffut  071  J^oiwio'ii}.  Xlll. 
Ibid.  1077.  *H»  «ir&xTii>»»  tk  tr/xwy  ^iXox^cctii  tc>  rTfot/0K».  Xl\'.  Lys. 
109^.  Own  JVO*  6«r«?  ov'KAficOim  QititffOfj.t,.  XV.  'IheMii.  818.  Ov  to» 
ria>«fc^ij>  •bvxpt  tit  alcx-'1™-  XVI.  Ran.  4C5.  To»  KAikrfif»t;  o' 
axouftr.      XVII.    Eccl.  300.  *ArT»{/6i»>i>  7»?  xa>aveiru  fractt  ti^ijj.      We  SUb- 

•niii  Brunck's  note:  *A»Ti<r6e»n.    Sic  alter  Reg.  ut  Suidat  in  xtfaruuir. 

I  ■(> ' AmcGiw.  We  add  an  eighteenth  example  froni  |faa  KMt*t  of 
Phryrricbus,  quoted  by  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes,  Av.  OS.S.  Bsv^h 
AwttoOt)  f^tro^o^v  xai  •xl^tsata. 

X .  I04i.  ^{a^jT*  11  xat%'\Sati.  Read  xa7iiciTi.  There  is  no  such  word 
•*>>  xutTot^KT*  in  the  Attic  dialect.  The  second  person  plural  of  oTJ*  is 
always  fan.     In  the  j"  >.*tii5Ib»  is  OH  all  accounts  better 

xaToi&r.     Ted  me  if  you  have  seen  her, 

V.   IO60'.    *fl    QvyuTif,   w   fail  fit/far   iwi   wo»ioi>j  ifi7f.      OiPlitUO  lege  tlf 
•r»Wiov,-.  Porson.     When  oil  /*^   is  pnfixed  to   the  future,  in    | 
of  prohibition,  we  conceive  that  a  note  of  interrogation  "iiylii  to  be 
idded.     In  the  preceding  verse,  the  wurds  el  p*  i/u^,  the  literal  tians- 

latioo 
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lation  nf  which  is  will  you  <  tkt  are  equivalent  to  p*  i?«%  » 

the  same  manner  us  the  words  wk  ifut,  ml  >unccd  interryp 

lively,  signify  ii*(.* 

-116*3.  There  can  be  nodouht,  that  Markland  isq" 
in  depriving  Iphis  and   Lvadne  ut  all  pi  I  in  this  dialogue, 

(juiii  Dg  Adraitus  to  open  his  lips  in  it.     The  vc; 

ought  to  be  distnbi  <'en  XOPOZ  and  I1AIAEX,  but  it  1 

to  assign  exactly  the  parts  of  the  gram! 

as  r  -iitls  interrupt  .'.    I7A1.  *Eat  tUnpj 

at,  nvxTtf,  it'  ofjLfjtarui  o'oxif.  XO.  3>»Xe»  IfiXufta  xa^at  yirvt  TtWrr*  #»»• 
IIAI.  Aey*»»  ^J  wa^axiXtw^fws  0MW.  XO.  'A(p  Qtfifttiop  ti^rat.  riAI.  Ai*»i 
o'  ax*,  pt»Ti(i  T  i!>.»Ti«.    XO.  £1  T e&fror  ihyn  irftTg*i»  Xii^ii. 

V,  II 79.  T»  ^rwcfi'  l/Mt  axx*  i*oug7ii«r*i  fu  #£i» ;    Head,  T»  $>>t'  16  iifur. 

V.  1  195.  'E»  S  2t  vipnu  xfft  e$*y\a.  a-',  axovi  fiAv.     Although  ' 
satis  M il ton  wrote,  AndTuraaat,  and  Phineu*,  -prv\  tt 

And  PhtMOt,  and  7 inu-i*.  pnp&et*  old,  we  suspect  that  Euripides  wroi 
*£»  y  Ji  Tfptw  ripaytet  %£n  & ,  axovi  pen.  So  v.  1  '205.  Hi  tf  «»  "*•{*( 
o<$%y\ay  «ai  T^woTf  £o'»o».  I  ph.  Tuur.  40.  KaTa.eyj.fi.cii  p\t,  o*$ay\*  i 
aXXourtp  /xiXti.  Ibid.  '.?S0.  ©»]£«»  t*  rn  (itm  fftydym  TaTi^ia.  lientcl. 
S7&   Kou$>  mxgipcrai  oftiyta.  t*£iui  fafe.      We   wish   that  it  were    10  OUt 

power  to  improve  the  rhythm  of  the  following  verse  by  any  I 

lion  nf  the  wonis  :    Itth.  T:mr.  af>6.  K«k»j{  yvtamcf  y/ipr  a^api*  ktoJ>jto. 
V.  1231.  ITixfoi  yuf  avro7$  JjfiT,  ixTifytytfti'iii,  Xxtuici   XtopTter,   *oXm 
««»pfti!Top*f.     We  prefer  the  old  punctuation,  Urt^pttfA^i***  rnvfAtoi  \*3>tw< 
which  Marklaml  MM  *lk  ntly  altered.      I  versio 

is  retained  by  Banea,  agrees  with  Mai 
Cm  aaer&j  >  /<Wi  leonm 


voXi*; 

JSKTI", 

ereSaa 

se  i*i- 

uuttu 


I  tliei 


ilph. 


•  For  ejuunpk  ind  ot  negative  imperative,  <«t*  X*    . 

Track.  980,  Earip 

.'.)  Arfirtop] 
Ve»p.  397.  Thesm.  1108.  Rati.  the  i 

I  i>  preceded  by  e.  . 

•cfliy  •iff^trrovc  A^»c ;     So  alto  Soph.  ( 

140.  144.     On  the  other  hand,   m 

a^  in    rpli.   \ul.  Mii.->.  KA. 
*.\ti  ;  19.  iuu  waXi»  >•'  ei  /i*»i  /u^Xm.      I  Vial/  «etrr  n 

a-{M^7irst.      Mr.  &  ii$;ffAurli.      "J'jiC  future   U  -t  . 

the  ac: 

pro[«erthuii  rJ  re  !•  ua  ilitli 

KirtU  iim)  that  of  i  lit-  socond.     We  inualiuit  conceal,  In  •  iurtt-f 

remain 
file  vritfa  o 

J76.    OlTOI  /4W0TI    c'    it     tini'  t3;i\*1,    *C   >.fe>.     eKfr.TS    T|(   n.-:':». 

«%n,  1"  I,  ayv  ill|>  no 

. 

I»arr  v.  $64,  .*i-».'.     il.  i  I  ,-x'ti 

•<"«-*;  f*i  fAtif&fuii  wcri,  Otv  !^n-5n>, 

_  i  <:       III. 
508.  pi  TW  'AiriXX*,  «C  a*rl>,3.«'. 

lit.utM  th*»  rmin  veriion  to 
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nutitr  are  very  apt  to  escape  the  attention  of  an  editor,  particularly 
v.lirn  a  tolerable  sense  is  produced  by  the  punctuation  which  he  finds 
alreads  ■  d.     The  following  passage  of  Sophocles,  for  instance, 

is  printed  in  etcry  edition  with  a  comma  after  the  word  tfvm&ieraroi: 

A},  l°i>3.  'Ar^ia  <9*,  o,;  av  ^'  i$vf$,  tovrctfHarxto*  npo6i»T'  ah?dpu  h7xio» 
utiuivr  xfiut, 

IPII1GENIA  IN  AULIDE. 

V.  AG.  £?  yatj  ^4*  oXo^tf  t£t»  TwWfitfs  iHp-Tir  <?«{»*»,  Svt>t[tQr<ix£fi.6r  t» 
Xtuetiar.     Nota  vipim  sinn  avgrnrato,  6M0d  ncscio  an  in  mn'i.  time 

factum.  (.',.  Compare  Med*  1413.  Ov<  [a^vot  iyu  (pi/9*t  ti^iXo*  [ttyi\or 
BailieiusJ  Tlfa  vau  (pOiftiMv?  KN&Vtfai.  Mr.  Porson  has  received  ftfus* 
grave's  emendation,  £pt>,oi  *Ex  u-ot/.  Can  »^c ««  he  ca 
tor  is  aw)  Bentk-y's  emendation  derives  support  from  /E.sch.  Pors.917. 
Ei6*  2^iAk  (vulgo  *iptf.i?)»  Z»t»,  Ka/xi  f«iT  ccrdgw.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
true  reading  is,  "n^Ai?,  Zzti.    The  augtneni   is  cert         omitted  in 

Again.  156*1.     Tovto.  Wf«$  «/**•>   xtiwici,  we'rOau-i.      In  th  DOW 

before  us,  we  read  nipim  without  besitoJ 

J.  ott&r.fa  fti>  i»f*«Tw#  sToXij,  X^u<ra»  ti  X&^orf&e,  ffaffiaqy  ^X»o»r^atT». 

Stii/ii  posMi  <lt,  ub  prcccich'is  uU ;  sal  Clemens  n.tinrl  ti.  M.   Mo  i- very 

significant  in  this  expression,  and   has  no  corresponding  &     Compare 

*  h.  45J.      'At«^  to  /*«»  aup.'    oCx  apo^ai  J,   £i'*t.      Read    \ivxn»  ti 

Bacch.  457. 

V.  171-   *A;gai£»  0TPaT»a»  i{   flblfl    <*».      V.  1«)'.2.  Katt«$o*  Si  &'  Aiam 
*wij^«.      Hcathins  hgu  i«  a»  iom^'  a»,  propter  air  .  <//</, 

«(  a»  to^»/Aa»,  pro  i&ifw.  M.  Ncitlier  the  emendation  of  Heath,  nor 
that  of  Mark  land  can  be  admitted,  as  itf  at,  a  order  that,  always  go- 
verns the  subjunctive.  el'oie,  w«  io-i&ci^av.  In  v.  649  Of  this 
play,  read  with  Barnes  tteutSi  instead  oftph.  In  th  of  Aldus, 
v.  fii7  of  the  Pbizniscas  i->  thus  represented:  vE£«p.  *-arigadrpot  JW 
iJii».  ovx  a*  Ttixp\<.  Mr.  Porson  reads  i£i/ah>  from  the  conjecture  of  Mus- 
;rave,  and  itewiM  0D  ihc  authority  of  many  MSS.  In  the  edition  of 
Sarni-s  we  and  the  following  most  harmonious  tetrameter  i 

IBM  "t  llir  -ripidit 

i/fW  J  ifr"l».       C'UI  I 

cum,  which  np|x 

which  ww  printed  »e  year*  befoi                                                         'lerg 

■   u  the  follow  .If                        .  hk,   .'•'    /' 

.  passim  ilaeoi  teem 

prodcat-     The  1.  tol  Gaspefir 

Bttblthw,  pdtited  in  the  Bsudl  i  Ah  i  nested 

icer  Portu»"s  dedlcatko,  la  which  be  n  Uiuiriikia  i 

K.'  pKBUtncd,  thai  the  ntOM  of  C. 

"i  promou  ili-  edilioo.    bt  the  I  I  in  ihc 

ar  160*J,   toe  numc  of  tJcsucr  iscar^  I  .    I'ubK  wiih  tlw  ink  nliuii  that 

.  uiter,  v.  of  ill-; 

ii-hole  work.     We  sec,  therefore, that  the  hook*  .lie  value  of  a  numeitvo  hun- 

dred  veara  ago  quite  as  well  as  at  pieseut.     Hen 

tirtievR  ha»r  Iodj 

and  good,  and  i-  w  ruled  tuna  the  private  ju»tia  ,;tdc: 

m  v»uiit  of  siuteri.i\  i>  uucli  lAtueutcd  In  thobc  thai  k'uow  the  low*  well.' — Burnet's  Tra- 

tels,  p.  9,  ed.  1724. 

which 
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which  only  the  three  first  feet  are  vitious :  "E^u^f  variM  ii-yi/mt^ 
nVJiiV.  oZ*.  a»  r6v»tf.     Another  read!  d  in    i3arnes's  notr. 

winch  is,  if  possible,  still  more  happy  than  than  thai  which  is  exh: 
in  (lis  text.     *E£ii/ai  ^0oro«*  t»ti'^x  df  plot  Jo?  l&t?*.  olx.  at  ti5;£0«;. 

V.  20  Q<  'E^iirotaan.      Forte,   i%iv**€teei».    M.       QtfsM    xoluerit   Mari- 
law'  \%w*bmtt    In  the  Doric  of  the  tragedies  Untie 

cannot  make  E$t*fHaftJ  in  the  aorist. 

V.  225.    ritiM^T«^«K,   jAO^oXa   J'   tiTro   otyvqa  noix&ooipfjionx;,   o"?  »«^- 
WoXXito  nqtafaaf  |u»  oir*«>i?t  iro^'   a»T:/y<x.      These    are    three    tCtraJ 
dactylic  verses,  which  in  the  editions  are  otherwise  divided,      'Hie 

reading  is  n?>.£i£a<  <riu  trtJuf,  The  resolution  <>f  the  diphthong.*) 
lawful  in  a  choral  BODg.  So  Ol>ift*<;  Rhes.  906*.  Read  also  'Envfltflb 
Med.  824. 

10.   TaZrra^it  ut  t^wt'  J^jjAIW,  Tr*  tn  srf «jt'  it'f*  x«xor.     ScrihcM<Ii/V. 

I'pinor,  iJgoK  KaxJv,  eftfo  M.     If  Maiklaud  had  recollected  his 

own  emendation  of  Suppl.  1211,  he  would  haw  I  all  doubt,  if 

any  3ouh  t,  orthe  propriety  of  reading  ***»  01  nvg». 

V.   4    ,  pgoMft  ^01    /SoJAcu',    a**'  ov  ^f».«jirr.      £f0-<nu0«o>it»  yi^ 

ou^i  atmio-iiv  tipt/v  Plutarch,  />.  04.  C.  «tf  i/«  amnimo  U 
This  is  one  ol  I  ree  tragedies,   in   arnica 

ce  of  Plutarch  or  St  bams  has  prevented  the 
reading  from  being  irrecoverably  lost.     We  regret  that  Plutarch  bai 
also  quoted  Iph.  Taur.678.    AH-uSi  rciSToXWcri.coXXciyA^  xantoj,  rTf>^»t'« 
tfi,  tf-w^r^d'  cllto;  *U  oOtoy?  p.o:.      Th<    I !  tWO  -u  r  with    ' 

Aid.  1141,  of  winch  WB  shall  propose  a  correction  in  its  | 
are,  we  believe,  the  only  instances  of  the  elision  of  the  diphthong  AJ 
which  oCCUY  io  lli' 

17.  Mvrn;  '0  opatpcu,  c%;  KAi  Taiwan-pas  iif-x;,    Kxi   7r»r< 
We  should  prefer  <A>  KAi»rai^»«5-i;a  &£/*a;.     bo  Iph.  Taur.  22.   Tla.i? < 
»>  o"ico»f  eni  KAtTatw.cncT,:*  dofiap  TwfM. 

508i  Ta^a^  y'  tSuiiXpZr  tic.  A'  S^mt*  y£y»iTaj,  nXieufiav  ti  Jtf| 
a-riVTVJ-a  To(cc>£i  evyymia>   a^A^Aa-*  mx^a*.      Th\ 
led  by  reading,  T«f<i;£>j  y*  «£iA£ia>  &a  t'  ijrfrra  yfyilTttt.      This  em- 
tion  is  su  obvious,  that  we  suspect  that  Heath,    Mark  lam 
were  prevented  from  proposing  it,  by  a  doubt  whether  h*  r*  cgwra  wa 
t  to  h'  tpml  ti.     A  few  exampl 

*E>flw*   cr'   inr/^  t'  'Affuisli,    'trjutrod  6'   MV- 
Ywi'^  t' JftawTov,  tov  dioD  &',  T>'  iWa^tir.     llei'C.  4-7/.     K.ijct'tj  :"■ 
«*  t'  *A0>]k*»*r  x^o'of » £7rafT»s  Ti,  0i)j9wc  6*.      80  nisi 

13,492,  Phil.  1294,  EJ.599,  &c     Sometin  I  n,  Uu 

second  conjunction  is  *»f.     So  Arisloph.   Vesp.  126,     'o  $'   i*i, 
01a  ti  t«»  iJjo^oij*,  Ka«  t*»  isr*>r.    These  examples  are  sufficien 

the  eoiin.i  Soph.   (Kd.   Tyr.  541,  "Ahu  ti  «rX^d«t>(  1 

£•>.*»,  where  Mr.  Elmsley  reads "Amk  y*. 

Nr.  03 S.   "AA>'.  J  Tf'«:>o»,  X£*-  f^"*?^  ^'  uA  tvs    J   M«Xijt^ 
t«»/',  oowf   Jy«  Vfiecf.    Read    ?ra»otfr   tc£»£\      Mr.     I 
bates  these  two 

w.  (>30,  63!>,  036,  O37,  and  places  633  and  631  before  631  sn 

V  .  66*4.   Mt**{x»  i»T»;^if ,  J  waTi^,  X»T<ii  ifjJ;  OmnCS  codd.  nauifxt  j 

•traifii, 
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«*aig»K-  Recte.  M.  If  fjutxpii  y  dvtuyuc  is  right,  as  we  believe  it  to  be, 
the  note  of  interrogation  is  wrong. 

V.  667.  AI".  "Er  JW»  xau  <r*»  wftouf,  Ua.  /xn^rii  «r«Tfo?.  1$.  £«»  ftt»rg» 
TXiiVaw',  «  /*o»*  »e^u5i70fta» ;  Forte  vtevawo',  navigaiura:  quia  dc  re  fu- 
tura  loquitur.  M.  The  future  of  •x'kia  is  not  v\tucu,  but  TXiCjcjxai  or 
"r*«v«-o*p,*».  Neither  is  the  future  participle  proper  on  the  present  oc- 
casion. It  should  be,  £iv  fxtrrg*  tt>.iow',  if  the  metre  would  admit  thai 
reading.  There  is,  however,  nothing  wrong  in  the  common  reading, 
except  the  punctuatidh.  Read,  Sv»  i*.r,T$  vfafavur'  (fiirimfjun  varfa  tt 
cet);  *  pot*  vopiaoyLat ;  Here  the  preterite  participle  is  proper,  as  the 
recollection  ot  her  father  is  supposed  to  come  after,  not  during,  the 
voyage. 

V.  700.  Too  &'  Aldxau  irate  tXe  xwrivyi  iifutra..  Read,  Ta  J*  A»oxoy. 
This  is  a  very  common  error. 

V.  701.  AT.  TlijKivf  I  Il«X*v?  y  itryj  N»?»'**  **?»».  KA.  ©iflw  JkJfrrof, 
a  /3»*  Giii  XaQvi ;  Vet  fiioy,  uf  Giou  &Jo»T«f.  Per  8iou  intclligit  Ncrea.  M. 
0i«»  legendum.  ©iw>  «tf  abSurdinn,  6tau  tautuhgum*  Poksom.  We  do 
not  perceive  the  absurdity  of  &ia  6i5»,  against  the  will  of  the  gods,  an  ex- 
pression of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  the  tragedies*  Read  :  Tiute 
itiirro; ;  v  (fta  fliwjr  %*$*»* ;  0ioD  is  an  interlineary  gloss.  Agamemnon 
answer*,  z»u$  rtyyi/i-i.  xa»  J*W  0  mu^o(.  A  double  answer  to  a  double 
question. 

V.  733.  AI\  'Eyii  xagi{*>  ^w$,  0  tv^Ute  «r^iw«.  KA.  Ow%  5  rojtoj  euro*, 
*»i  «v  li  Q*i>,'  nyji  t«^«.  Musgrave  reads,  x««  cri  pa£x'  ^n  r«&,  ctiamsi 
tu  /ucc  nihUifuc'uis.  As,  however,  two  MSS.  omit  **),  we  venture  to 
propose  Oix  0  «/*««  om|.  at  Jl  ti  0«k/X'  >»ytj*TaJi;  If  Ay  <fo  you  consider 
these  t/ungi  us  of  little  importance? 

V.  7+0.     'EXBu*    ii,   tu£*j    •zf&.trrt,     Ton    Jouck   &'   «?«»  *A  ^gi  muitVai 

tv/Apiow  •s-a$i>oif.  Markland  proposes,  fr&iir  oi  t»£w  vgoOTi.  The  al- 
teration is  not  violent,  but  totally  unnecessary.  These  lines  ought  to 
be  printed  »*  follows:  'EA0*-r  9i,  raffti  trfartn  (t«»  ft/teic  £*  «V^)  *A  ^n 
vagilVai  >ofi^<c.i(ri  va^Oinoic-  The  tragedies  are  full  of  parentheses  of  dh 
kind,  in  which  the  speaker  compares  his  own  situation  or  occupation 
wiili  that  of  thi!  person  of  whom  he  is  speaking,  or  rice  versa.  Such  are 
ivmraXa^  $ '  iyv  yi^ui  Suppl.  1034,  Mtu'Aiv;  &'  \i  dttycLvtf  Ipli.  Aul.  944, 
iyv  &  htretffi  x*»  htcrvyp  Iph.  Taur.  6"94.  We  wish  that  more  atten- 
tion were  generally  paid  to  the  punctuation. of  such  pas>ages. 

V.  808.  ovrv  Jii»o{  iuTivrti*  ?f«t  TitrSn  cr^atriia^  EXXa^*,  con  anv  6iJ». 
Although  i/**-i*Ti»r  commonly  governs  the  dative  case,  wc  recollect  one 
passage,  which,  if  the  common  reading  is  correct,  will  justify  us  in  con- 
sidering *EX>aJ'  as  the  accusative.  Soph.  CEd.  Col.  942.  Ovii'n  vox 
avrwf  ru»  if*.™  at  if*vi<r<»  Z^o; ^v»a\fAM*.  Brunck  reads  wMS^  with  the 
following  note:  Aldus  ct  cwld.  an  ndOM  airo£e.  The  emendation,  which 
is  borrowed  without  acknowledgment  from  Heath,  is  perhaps  unneces- 
sary. Many  verbs  govern  two  different  cases  without  any  difference  of 
signification.  I  lee.  587.  A»»o»  r»  vij/ut  UpctptiaLic  m^ict,  HoXa  ti  tv/aq. 
Iph.  Taur.  987.     &»»*>  tk  «fyi  iatf*A»^»  ivffyrt  Ti  Ta»roXiio»  <n*i*y*,a. 

V.  900.  OtI>t  i%atoi(7f}Ji?of*ai  yt  vptrmnh  ri  at*  yotu,  Qnrr»t  ix  fliS< 
yiyira.  t»  y«^  ty«  ffifAtvrcp** ;    Nonmalc  icnitcrctur,  Owe  braih<rtow>t*eu 
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*7*  WfarxHTut.  M.     So.  v.  1395.  Epvo&w  ytrvcrof^eu  'yu  Qrvroq  eltrst  ijlr,  I 
Perhaps,  however,  the  common  reading  is  right.      In    the  next  vene,  j 
Markland  readsyiywToc  on  the  authority  of  three  MSS.,  in  which  yiyins  I 
is  exhibited  as  a  various  reading.     We  prefer  the  common  reading,  ia 
defence  of  which  we  subjoin  two  examples  of  the  same  construction 
I.  j£sch.  Prom.  144.     Ait/0-0-0,  n^opjfiiu*  $o@tga.  y  *Ef&o7o-w  tern*  opjjti 
IIgo?j)|i  itX^m  Sxxquaiv  £or  oHfMtq  tlcnSovcrcc.     II.  Soph.    Ant.  1001.    ' hym 
axavu    (ptoayyoi   ogti&ut,    xxxu    KXa-^otrai;    liitrt^tf    ttau     (3tj3ctpl3*tvuini,  K* 
ottvvtch;  it  yrfKttivtt  xKKy'hov 5  (potuTq. 

V.  1014.  Vvxe*  f*«  &■*'*•  ri  Si.Xg*  f*«  ***»»  ^ela-or.  V.  1365.  Ar  | 
A«&j  £a*Qv<;  iflitps-  fy"  ^*  t»  j#>»j  fySv  tots.  In  both  of  these  verses  ti  oc- 
cupies the  place  of  a  long  syllable.  In  the  former,  Markland  reads «  I 
&  xp*>:  m  the  latter,  Mr.  Gaisford  reads  ipi  <Se  y^  nri  Spar  tot*.'  Wc 
disapprove  of  neither  emendation,  but  if  it  were  possible,  we  could  wia 
to  apply  the  same  correction  to  both  verses,  as  the  fault  of  both  is  the 
same. 

V.  1 141.  llccvr    ol$aJ,  xcti  irincvtrpi. ,  a,  ffi  y%  fitXXsi;  u.%  Spec*.      The  eiisifffl 

of  the  diphthong  may  be  avoided  by  reading,  riavr  o75W,  k»)  irrrvcrfuS, 
a  dv  fuAXii;  fjcs  Spur.  A  similar  change  of  number  occurs  immediately 
afterwards,  v.  1146.  "Axons  &>  n»'  auoixx?w^>a  yap  Aoyovs,  KojJxrn  vff- 
ioTf  xf-naoptab'  a\t\ypaa%.  So  also  v.  51 6".  Aa9ot/*i  tqvt  «.»,  «AA'  nut  is 
"Kri joy.it  {oil  \rnToyxt.\  Aldus).  V.  654.  'Acrvttroi  *  tvt  Ipov/xtv,  ti  as  y  lutopati. 
V.  928.  Keel  roTq  'ArpiiSxiq,  *iv  yXt  ityuirou  xaXuq,  Yl$Hr6(xt6 \  ortu  2*  /*i 
xxXuq,  ov  wtio-opat  (oi  vuaoy.t^a  Aldus). 

V.  1142.  Avro  $i  ru  aiyav,  ofj.oXoyovtroq  «ot»  tnv,  K«2  to  emreL^ur  raM*' 
^  xxptyqXtyur.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  solecism  f/,>)  xd.fA.mq  instead  of 
/»i  xapi  or  p£  xdy.jiq,  should  have  escaped  the  observation  of  every  edi- 
tor. 

V.  1 149.  vEyijfci«  ovxovadt  p,t,  x.u\oij2iq  @ia..  Nescio  quid  sit  tynyitq  qmi 
tamen  habent  omnes  quas  tidi  editiones.  Scribo,  "Eytifutq.  M.  "Eyvyuq  arose 
from  xa&tgtq,  Aldus  reads  in  v.  895  of  the  Medea,  *e4§A0<xt*,  ccavavaok, 
*oti  vpoo-iiiraTt.  In  the  play  now  before  us,  all  the  MSS.  read,  v.  917, 
Atirov  re  tIxthv,  xal  (ptptn  [tpipn  vulgo)  <pi\rpot  yiya..  Markland  asks,  Num 
voluerunt  tpipor*  These  varieties  mean  nothing,  nor  is  any  plausible  read- 
ing to  be  extracted  from  them. 

V.  Il64.  Ttxrw  $  £tt*  tpuri  vxp%'v>ai9\  trcuSa.  o*oi  To»o>  Zv  fd.%u$  erv  tXjmm- 
naq  j*  atro<rrtpt7q.     Is  not  rX^/Movoq  the  true  reading? 

V.  1171.  "Ay,  w  crrpxTEvcrr),  xctraJuirvt  /a  it  ivfMHTtp,  KcixtT  ytrytrn  X* 
fAotxpuq  iirovriaq,  Tin  h  ooj/fiiq  (At  KotpMcw  'i^uv  loxtTq,  Orav  Qpotovq  trjaS'  iieri)n 
vxtraq  xtrovq,  K.i»ovq  $i  vrapQBvuyccq ',   im  $i  Ixxploiq  Mo>tj  xAbtifiou,  ryt$t  6p»w- 

•  Mr.  Gaisford  reads  a£ivtr*.  After  a  short  vowel,  we  prefer  eh*  to  £ut,  except  wbera 
£2w  }s  necessary  to  the  metre.  Mr.  Porson  says,  in  his  note  on  Med.  11,  Hanc  rrruttm 
tniki  semel  ipse  stutui,  ut  %uv  semptr  pro  s-lv  scriberem,  ubi  per  metrum  et  numerot  licertt. 
In  the  Medea,  Mr.  Porson  has  exhibited  truv  at  least  three  times  where  the  verse  would 
have  admitted  the  other  form.  V.  2.  KoX^tn  h  a7<xv,  xvavixq  2vf*x\nyahie.  \.  li. 
Alrr>  rf  ifirra  rvfAtyipovo-'  'lasrovj.  V.  911.  lloWin  iBnxt  crlv  OioTj  irpo(xn6l*v.  TtyiirTiip^Hhc 
is  probably  an  oversight,  hut  in  the  other  two  verses  wc  conceive  win  to  be  retained  in- 
tentionally. In  the  second  verse  of  the  Orestes,  which,  in  all  the  editions  is  printed  «s 
follows,  Qlsi  waQcq,  oiiii  {-vpqtofci  Btihttroq,  Mr.  Porson  has  adopted  a&i  TuuAxpl,  ths 
.  reading  of  JLitciau,  Stobacus,  and  the  majority  of  the  MSS. 
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.   ..  M.    tttnrii  is  not  tbe  .subjunctive,  but 

it  <rrp»?iwer«j — ytwti.      ErSflBI  +35 

pf  the  Pftoeajsgn,  mid  OTfwnv4p*»  in  v.  96*7  of  the  play  now  before  UL 
Tin  .  us  it  is  coiotnonlj   printed,  contains  another  solecism  ber 

rides  hi — yufaip.     Read  pfa  n«0wji«ik  in  tlu-  lust  lias,  and  transfer  the 

mark  ol  interrogation  after  7rapdi»>jJra<  to  the  end  of'.  «".     Coin* 

pare  Soph.  I'd.  26"$. 

1  9186.  0wiriK  31  rm  vaii'.  ivOa  ffiMfl  tt>%a*  151*?;  T»  croi  RaTiv4*»Ti7*- 
0«».  etyaifav  t/x>&>;  Head,  @tira<  #i  <r>»  ir&io  ,  %>t*  TtMH  iv^ac  IfWJ    1"  V. 

ol  the  Bupplices,  ftlarklaad  baa  properly  changed  rectai-mf;  into 

iosr^i<r«;.    In  the  passage  before  u-,  Gu^a;  i>  to  be  interpreted  *£>  Qu^. 

So  v.  124.  Ka<  7r£«  A#*iv<.  XiitTpvv  ola-Aajc-yt,  Ou  /*/ya  ^ve"ai»  6w/**#  twa-w 
(yulgo  i-ratou)  r»»  <r^ t*  oiXojc*' ;    ii  u  |  .1  -inured  for  altering 

ri>  vaTS'  into  crri»  wxi$',  we  may  mention  tliat  in  v.  I. it  of  this  play,  the 
••ilition  of  Dames  exhibits  tw  muw  instead  of  <rsi  vtd'.  We  agree  "with 
Markland  in  considering  as  an  error  of  the  pi 

I  .    120$.  riiOoy.  to  yap  to»  TtCMS  ov<7<Ju^t\t  xa\ot,    Ayxuitktni.    o£c?ii'  «fi{ 

t»T  «»T!'i7Toi  fffvruv.  ' Dit/iusihaui  rnterusssei  at.  M.  We  add,  RefW 
<»w<.  .    One  .MS.  reads  imitrji,  but  the  poet  probably  wrote 

frnyi£  So  llippol.  402.  ov&tc  amp?  j&i/foL'uaen.  Ale.  u'18.  'E«7$A?f 
■yap  foiJjii-  utinpu)  xa.1  au^fcro;  Tv*ctixo(  ipatpTHitas. 

\  .  L239-  *h!  mte-u  (ut  stitii/i! j  retro  xut6uk>v<t  !%<u  rfttt  MwluToh,  «»  fxi 
rws  i/acl*  «t*ffflj{t  Aoyoi;.  Mr.  Hermann  (ml  VJgcrUUl-,  n.  304),  proposes 
%t  f*n  nti  IfM&j  -rurrO  jjjf  Aoyoi-.     lie  did  not  recollect  liippol.  1088.  Agai- 

«  t»}',  ti  f*>i  tok  •/*««  awn  heyui.  Compare   £ecb.  From.  1013. 

\.    1205.     IlAiJV  w<   Ta%»i7T*   @stf$dfv*   irri   ^6o»a,  llai><ra{  t«   hixrfut 

kfnxyxf  'ex^t)»»x«<.  By  readhig  *EaiuimsAj  we  may  improve  the  sound 
ot*  this  verse,  certainly  without  any  injury  to  the  sense.  Lest  our  ob- 
jection to  unnecea  ration  pfthe  teal  should  be  retorted  against 

us,  we  wish  the  reader  to  know,  that  with  respect  to  the  termination 
of  adjectives,  the  authority  of  the  common  noil  larpoefstn 

dies  is  absolutely  null,     lu  prool  ion,  WC  will  subjoin  tli« 

tAldinc  reading  of  a  few  passages,  which  a  corrected  by  nio- 

ik-rn  critics.  1]Ikeii.  30.  "eSijv-x*.  h  Si  twi>  ipvn  (to*  i/*o»)  «&»w»  w*»tp 
kiarrtTi  tytiro.  Ibid.  1 6*33.  *Sl  ir»Tif>  ir  olois  siifttO"  »9A»9if  f«6Aioi)  luutt!^. 
Androin.  758.  Ov  pit  yvtcuutHn  Xtkhui  (^iiXok)  ilj-cianj  Xoyo.  Supjd.  27« 
Moioi  (pirn)  ri¥  i'pyti  *rpo<rr»&i»?  i/aw  Ti'x^w.  Ibid.  73.  "It  u  {wp^i  >u»K6k 
(■neoTf).  Ibiil.  <».>S.  «r«Aai.5<  traXiuo^)  K.ixcotti<»<  cixi}Tof'»c.  Ibid.  fQ4i, 
ixKin  ykf  Micoi  To  Xaiov  9^tui>.  j(|k«y  (o^i^ioD;  £'  vtr&vfUK*,  <biUyu  tc  x!»»a*r  *. 
Ibid.  7b3."£n^n-  «wt£»  i  «vt)() T*ry  T«A»»ffwp*>r  rfayeii',  Ibid.  I  10  ">.  4>IXo» 
(pi*«<)  ayuhfA  t-^tfUH  c*>t  (oi^ofuni  n)  parfi;.  Iph.  Aul.  I  2 .13.  *£»'  7'  J 
T^k»oi.  £v^x>/xo»o<  (i^aipo/)  «>^pec  ij>  i"o^o*cr»r  oibs^a*.     In  all  l2CS, 

and  in  a  thousand  more,  the  adjective  has  been  corrupted  by  the  fici- 
xjity  of  Borne  other  word.t 

•  To  the  examples  quuic.l  in  Marklsnd'i  bUCj  add  Hsncl.  &M<  Tc>  I  i^tvim  t  \- 
TiX»(  iixxfxim  ND?  J«  /uiAtirr'  i!ni!i?.  *f Ittli.  Theb.  6.0.  Ko^tm  tj{  i?Ji  ZW  tc--  (  iu^-o 

t    Allien,  p.  3,  F.  'O  H  X~»v *!•»,  T^»>aiw»»  *M(Wb<  'Airrer.i,  »*««t»i  ri?  'A3i*ai'»i }J**» 
»oi,.  vu.  VO.  XIV.  H  K  V.  1431J. 
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V.  1455).  Tie  *»'  iT<rir  a£y»,  trait  trxa(d£t9§**  xoftae ;  We  SUSpcct  that 
wf*r  cva.fa^tv^a.\  is  a  solecism.  The  usual  construction  is  wp»»  yp^ai; 
nd  of  which  the  tragedians  not  un frequently  say  we »r  yf *$tit,  and 
sometimes.  *p\  yiypafi**i  ;*  but  never,  we  believe,  mfp  Malm  la 
these  three  plays  «HS  find  *p«»  swam  Suppl.  4*58,  vjmi  IXUaft  v.  Sp^, 
Iph.  Aul.  971-  *fb  ®*',r*  M)n*  ,}l,Ir-  IOCj  53J>i  774,  wpl»  n^u  v. 
881,  «y}»  JXCiiV  v.  980.  In  the  present  instance,  as  the  middle  form 
L'ms  to  b< 


be  improper,  we  mast  read  vftt  tnruf£acto§*\. 


9*a*a£moktL\  K 

V.  1477.   "Sripi*  Ttf>$<&*  oioVri,   tpifirt.   Tr>*)ta.pn<  oh  ku.t  et^ri^ut.    Tht 

three  last  words  are  properly  explained  by  Markland.     Here  is  my  hair 
to  crown.    So   Androm.  412.  'itfjy,  •a-ssXiiwai  0vff.it.  nh   xitVa    TQx%Mt 
fcnz>n»,  h?t,  tiiretfnjavtt  iter*.     So  also  llippol.  2£3,  if  we  retain  the  CO 
mon  reading,  which  ought  not  to   be  hastily  rejected  :  KaJ  (*.»>    tcrtTc  n 
Tavt  civof  fan*  xaxu*,  TvtatTxic  fltiai  crvyxa.hnx>xi  toVox. 

V.  1  oO'J.  *EQfv\-gtc  *EX\flt5i  /*«>*  ^«°?.   0*tw«r.  i'  °v*  ataitafxat.      Thes* 

are  two  of  five  verses,  four  of  which  arc  undoubtedly  dimeter  inmbics. 
In  order  (O  reduce  llie   fifth  to  the  same  measure,  we  aught   t<>  read, 
"Efyi^atf  (or  perhaps  t^ft^att')  '£X*o*»  f*i  pats*     If  this  is  the  tru 
iug,  the  enclitic  mi  must  be  considered  as  adhei 
word.     Another  instance  of  the  same  licence  appears  in  the  Hell 
v.  7^7-    Miu'Aat,  »«fto»  sjpsVJaTs'  t»  tik  «&•*(.     Here,  however,  we  do  not 
b'Mtate  to  read,  KAytd  sraoxlW*  ^4«W<.     In  a  frapmeut    "J   Ad 
I'hanes,  preserved  by  AtneWW»(p.  ,95,  I").  we  *W  inclined  to  read  with 
Brunck:  Kai  [xr.t,  to  oi»t\  oxooxfl/Aia  yt  crci  rirr»(x  "H-far*  TtmifcL     Mr. 
Torso n  reads  (a<i  Or.  79)  ixeoxuXt,  a  ye  o*w  TfVra*a.t 


%Tii  xtf»f*tiw.  SchweighoeuM-r,  in  Ml  text,  readeXatu  arta/Mct,  a  measure  <>f  C'Awtn  «r«*% 
but  in  Ined  to  retain  X?«r.     That  xTtv  it  the  In  >ill  ap}«r»x 

beyond  all  doubt  front  the  following  pass.:  -.  196.  M«Xa<rfa>ai>*at 

•aan'otcTtsv  rraf&in.  Led.  1118.  sreXi  J'  vSjStiria-eijxtr  au  Tt\mn  iwirrtn  rm.  ©»<rt" 
tiij*^c:iiim.     Vcsp.  808.  T»»$*\tiVc  -npiS  Zuttxtaav  xaT»&>sxt. 

•   Med,  78,  'A*n»X^*iir9  if,  ■'  nuts*  TtftrtlstfAn  Hitr  ■raXsi*.   «yh>  Ta*"  i;«nx»«W 
t  See  Dawes,  Misc.  Crit  p.  211,  cd.  1781.     A  distinction  ought  to  be  made  between 
•he  tragic  aril  tlte  comic  poets.     What  wc  have  a  proper  O]  t  toot- 

so  demonstrate  that  Duaet's  canon  i*  not  «o  strictly  ebsecved  by  the  comic  poet*  as  i> 
tonnw  icd.     With  regard  to  the  tragic  |*>  iractlct  iiiiy  txi  . 

aieutlv  described  in   me  follewlng  ceam  :  /"  tragic  iambtrx,  the  ttcflud  tifllut'!, 
tribruch  ur  of  u  dactyl  wughl  tu«   it*  he  either  a  mimnnillahU  irhirh  u  jnemahh  1  | 
ginning  a  versr,   pc  t'j,    /  .'t  tyUahle  of  a  v*rd.     VV'c  apprrbrud  that  this  role  m 
■ever  tranagrr**-  1 1  -.  Ins  or  Sophocles.    In  this  respect,  as  well  as  most  others, 

the  versification  of  Euripides  is  more  licentious.  In  oiir  ol>s«irrfltion  on  Suppl.  1  j«,  wa 
bavc  exhibited   I  <i  this  poet,  in  which  the  second  s^l'aMi 

ductyl  ii  n  mono  h  cannot  he^in  either  11  verse,  or  the  second  tihrM 

•  vcr-e  which  is  divided  by  a  perfect  c-sesura.  In  a  lew  iitiuT  iostancea  the  fir»t  >od  x- 
•ond  iyllahle.<of  the  tribrach  or  dactyl  arc  joined  toiy  titer  in  a  word  of  two  sy  liable*. 
Or.  99.  'O^i  yt  fy«n7t  tv,  tit*  Uvm-'  aiayjZ-i  S^u«vj.  Phoru.  404.  n«T»  f*\%  ',■*'  */**f 
■r^w.  i?r'  ota  iJj^ff  av.     Suppl.  809,  Aii  >«fJ«  tTrac.  «  >.iy*wft»ay>*y«rt ,  '14*. 

Jlvto^I  T»  8"^a*  e^eX«y«C»Toc  Iff^i  ceu.  Ibid.  1164.  Tuct»i  J'  twt  TjMo-i  ir*/!i*4iffi  waTli  cvu 
Ibi.i.    1460.   V>a. /£(Tn  ^1  e-«t>. /xii  rti  >•',  ev  aaX^r  Xi^i;.      fllacklsn  >«7« 

*«t4  «3.     Boccb.  938 .  'Ora*  jra^i  X*>e»  trAfftnac  B^Ut^ac  .*»>!C.     EoQ.  93l.     Tl 
7&?mr  Ao£i'«o  aa-my«sirc.   We  belicrcTbal  ure  to  asscit  urm- 

log  plajsof  Kuriptib  s  will  not  furnish  eight  other  versrs  similar  to  tlir  eight  tbregtang. 
Vatias  of  Um  &>Uowii)g  coustructiou  axe  aho  rura  In  U10  {A*jt  of  Euripides,  and  do  not 

oeetaT 
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IPHIOENIA  IN  TAURIS. 

V.  5.  T?f  Tvtiofiiat  dvya-Tfl;  l?iyi>t>x  waft,     For  Qvyxrfa  read  rat&c. 

We  SUbjohl   Mr.   i'  10  on  Or,  S6'8.    (T??  iWatpiiaj  QuyxTfU  »>•»• 

nor  Qont)  Qvy%Tf<<;  UCI  MSS.  pliirim:  w 

^  -  .93.  *Hx*i  Hky  tu:H)iic  ctHf  Ao'yoMTj»,  i>0aJi "AyiJ/rrui  ci'»  yJj*,  <££inir.    ,-f/i- 

. end um" Ay iixrroq.  ».*,-  y>}»  *£iior.  G.  We 
prefer  Mr.  B  common  rending. 

y.  193.    ax?.*|c?  £  t^s'3jPaff*  J«p«f  t,«*u,"  aiycif  aXtof ,    There  is  no  such 

Word   in  o(  inhSf&Tx*    is  f£/Jjp«t,  the  third 

on  of  which  is  ;!  ■  from  uvuhtydm*.     Head  'AAAa^"  >* 

J  fqptc  ir^af  o^/a*  xvyx<  «Xioj.      So  fcj,  73?.  Acytrat  [toti]  (t«>  &  tt\<mi 
',piK.£x»  »*f'  i/«6»y  i'^«i)  XT^f'J/at  fligf*a>  aiXic*  X§Viri*T©*  7^a»  «XXa£arrit 

V.  340.  ©atyxourr'  1\t^xc  to»  ^>sem8  ,  cVnc  *oti  "EXXijrof  Lt  yijf  wo*r«» 
nXfliy  ftjiicy.  0//'«  erwf  "EAX>!*i^  «t  yJjs :  tnailcm  *E\X»j»i$a$,  cf  rcrsui  nil 
noccbit.  This  is  the  observation  of  ttarnes,  who  has  admitted  into  hi* 
text,  'Ex?.t»,  S?  i*  y«5«,  ^the  emendation  "1  Scaliger.  We  conceive  that 
the  poet  wrtite  'eaajjmJ^  >??,  and  that  the  original  reading  was  alter- 
wards  corrupted  into  'EXAigvtfbf  tx  yjjf,  the  reading  proposed  by  Barnes. 
1  rein  this  corrupt  lection  the  conunon  text  was  probably  formed  by  a 
transcriber,  who  knew  that  an.i  pests  were  not  admissible  into  the  even 
f  the  tragic  senarius.  Another  instance  of  ¥EXA*»  in  the  feminine 
gender  occurs  in  v.  495  of  the  same  play :  rioi»$  wcVmjf  »-<*T$i&c  "EXXnrH 
7»y*<;  read  ««Tg*&«  *B&&Hn,  8o  Baccli.  20.  Ek  «»«"»  w§«rTP»  ?xfl« 
EXXv'wc  t£Xh>.  Ion.  8.  *Eotm>  y»j  o£x  ourtyv*  EXAij.vr  w&tf.  Jn  de- 
fence of  the  common  reading  of  thchc  two  passages,  MarkL  J  citi  twQ 
other  examples  of  the  feminine  rfExxn»,,botb  of  which  we  believe  to  b« 
COjrnipt  I.  /Escli.  Again.  (253.  KA.  K.au  fx.ii  xyat  y  "EkXrS  iviprttjxat 
(iwieraext  PanoHUi  CM  UtaufottOM  MarUandi)  fin..  XO.  Kal  y«f  rti 
trvbax^xrra..  £k/?paG*i  i  o/**»<.  That  the  Chorus,  which  was  composed  of 
the  principal  citizen*  of  Argos(9rfio-0oc  'a^'wjv.  864),  understood  OreelC 
perfectly,  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted.  At  the  same  lime,  there 
seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  mentioning  that  accomplishment  on 
the  present  occasion*  We  apprehend  that  the  poet  wrote,  Kxl  p\t*ym,t 
y  i^t  lvl?raa-at  p*T»».  The  chorus  is  importuning  Cassandra  to  speak 
mora  lull  v  n-.specting  the  impending  death  of  Agamemnon.  She  replies, 
You  have  heard  my  prophecy  very  fully.  So  also,  answers  the  Chorus, 
IPC  hear  tht  Vythmn  oracle*.  Yet  they  are  difficult  to  understand.  The 
common  reading  arose  from  the  resemblance  of  AA  and  M.  II.  Eurip. 
Ilerat'l.  Mil.  Knl  /*>)>  crr&Kt  y  "EXXuv*,  xal  fvbp.lt  irivlvr  *E^i»*  rx  i' 
mhXa  /?a?£a*>v  X'$°*  Ttiis.      Read,  Ka»  /xi»   (TTsXnr   y,  v£XXij>«    ti   fifylr 


ir  at  »ll  in  tliose  or    SacbyiM  «od  Sophocles:  Or. 6St.  Msdxat,  m"rh  |  wifhrt 
U  sutMTc ;  BmccIi.  6'16.  auiiiipft  xo*>?  |  T«iJ'.  iVa  dan^t^orr' «'u'.     In  tlu-K  »cr»«  tl* 
Unblfl  of  tin:  dactyl  udli  ,  loaeK  to  tbo  preceding  tlian  to  the  following 

llablrs".     Ai'irr  (liii  loaf  and  dull  nuic,  vrttiui  li  three  trimeters 

written  by  Philip  ■',  wbicli,  in  Marl  .inried  between 

.  nii<l  v.  ^fjJ  "I   I  lie  Su|-|iUec«:  T3r  euvymun  Y  •!h'iV0*t  toKfui  c»  Xf"**»  "***  '^ 
&**)*>?*  i^C  m(*yti.t  tvri&is.    H  yip  neurit  r  Iitti  8uy*T>,f  ThrU*:. 

U    H  3  *f*X#/. 


m 
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mfahut.     It  is  well  known,  that  the  of  theti  m  respec- 

ting the  double  power  ol  been  the  cause  ni  DUm< 

corrti  of  the   Supplii  as,  all  ihi 

Mm  ■  Gaei  y*  i»«.      The  true 

-,C%  «•*  /tQ^ici  restored  from  a  te  MS.  by  Marfcland,  who 

has  c*>lk  te  several  instances  of  similar  depravation.     1; 

raay  be  observed,  that  in  the  .ended  by 

US,  the  word "EXfcijwt,  allhoii  :o  fidpc*,   h  to  <xtcX*». 

So  ALsch.  Agam.  5^7-  "Or*  5x9*  6  jrpSroc  tiy*'A  myyfru  wtos.  Q{*£v*  aXveit, 
*1XW  r*  a.iaaraci».     Soph.  (Kd.  Tyr.  -i  r*  afA$i«?.is£  pffTgls  t»  x*i 

tow  tfoy  i7CLTfil<  "EXa  ff&T     'x    yijf  t?7^i   «i  p.   Suppl 

*Atyae70f,  »pp»  &ix£vci>  riy/ui  co'i  Kurai,  To  r  iyx<*.  ~<j»  ti  ot/£rrt/j£«©-T«Txi 
JBtfilM  ffTfotTiiar.  Ibid.  l(K)2.     *0?ns  Qvrilvon,  **1    N«Ah   tikv*  "A^kttpi, 

iTt*  to£Ji  »D»  oTifis-xoujci.     To  the  ;  nlioned  i  cea  of  tbq 

feminine  vEXXn>.  table  to  add  a  fifth. 

V.  558.  Jixjfoi  6«»9rro«  tv*&*  tuMtfwpirv,.  Nothing  but  the  difficulty 
of  accounting  for  the  corruption  ; 

dence,  TlxrsU  0«m»tc«^  alpx  ripvsv6y.iv*.  So  Ale.  730.  E»  pn  &  meiXfii 
lilpat  npusnatrai.  CF.neo  Ir.  .}.  Eyv  i%  warpis  alp  l-ifAifntra-pitt,  Cycl. 
t';.'l    Ei  pii  a  irx'ifVr  $£>**  tripufnfxy.*- 

V.  6*17.  OP.   ©tVo  &  r'.<;  UA,  %a.\  rot  him  r\$<rtr*i ;   I<J».  'Eyv.  0(£<  yaj 
S»jao\  *^o<7T^«t»i>  tx,"-      OV.  "A^nXx  7*.  J  >i*>»,  *&("•«:  loJarfpMMS.       The 
struction  of  the  third  verse  n  ipliiied  by  reading  in  the  sec 

trpcrpwai'  iyji.      See  I'hotius  Ti  n,'«^rpoir*»ar. 

V.  I»|)l.  il  pit  y*$tl<  S"u*,  w nanus  "x'-h  n^asrersr^"  a  ir^at-rw  wfa  fii»», 
XtJtrio  £;:#.  One  MB.  reads  xiym,  and  two  others  Xrorir.  1  lie?  irun 
reading,  however,  is  x&o*.     Mr.  Monk  has  prop  tead 

of  xve-iiv,  Htppol.  671,  and  ought  to  have  edite<  RsW, 

v.  1060.     In  v.  144*2  of  the  same  play,  Brunck'; 
read  xLtrv  for  x»«. 

\  .719-  *At«£  to  t?S  GtoDy'  '-v  "?ii^asi»  <re  ffn  Mao  rsi  y"  *y>v« 

Torijxaf  ^s'nu.     Ilimc  rcrsuvt  abimixitatam  parti  rat  y,  co 

an  mtavit  Poraontu  ad  Med.  075.  G.     Mr.  Elmsley  [tut  1 
60,  /;.  112)  proposes,  *aiiri{  iyyv;  iffrx«tf{  fowe,  as  if  the  poet  had  wni- 
ten  c£srw  &i$&9gac  in  (I.  1  ap- 

pears, which  is  produced  by  this  emendation,  the  following  passage, 
which  Mr.  Klmsley  has  not  mentioned,  proves    that  the  e 
not  entirely  destitute  of  probability,     I  lei.  i?y-t.     To"    i'  Zax<zr<.t  Tti, 
pitoiptr  «i?    iretTpa.},   KXrflpif  a»   i»{y&»/Ai(rfl»,  t*j*    iir    I>w»    A  i.XifW 

Mim>iu  ^'  ixtfir*  f*i'ra.     In  translating  the  participle  ioxt,?»Ti;,  we 
suppose  the  preceding  words  to    be,  KXjiflfM<  &v   iT^yoiin  ^*i,  rn»  v-r' 


nbjcel  of  i!»  Initial  r.  thesni  ?  11I1— ifcai. 

ll     |k.»«t  doc 
.  Eurl|t  I'.i  1 
104(5.  IOTOj  "nchr  tti  b<  <clwua,  dw 

bstef  Hluch  u  outtketre    la  tlu-  aotbl  n-ad,  •>*  frra  ljf-r,t 

sy»T*» 
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Mtrklaod'j  Kun'pidis  Sitppikej,  fc. 
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We  hope  that  fut i  nf  Aristophanes  will  restore  the  old  read- 

1  I  Av.  40.    O  £1  trrei>£(  tm  icti  w«£cc  t*»  T*s;t'*,  To»  ivoira,  wue  !kii*«v 

wufiiVS**  &q*it#,  x  t.  ».    Kuster  first  adopted  nqtijmi  from  the  rattens 
MS.  an;    I  CBCJtly  followed  by  BniQCk  and  Invernizius.     In  the 

tragedy  now  before  us,  tin-  comn  i  •■   read,  perhaps  rightly,  r. 

■  '».  -riA©$  ^i  want  n»  au/rof  (outo<  /VC^'  :'  yofc  Srii^»i»  1/  rjff-xv,  xsl- 

»«5  cux  Jfc-^jusif     We  should  pre!'-.  ix-ui.-A.  if  thai  reading  were  found  in 

any  MS.     In  tin;  followj  ,  ■  authority  of 

MSS.    lferacl.    836*.      To   $iwti{0»   is,   «6v<  J*t*AXa;e&(K  ro$j.  'A>iig  o    in 
Mtfyl  TT«f,  i^^ri^i  /*«;#•      Head  i*«fT*£i»  /**x»,    '  ,w:*%*5   * 

WTJIfa.      So   Soph.  Ant.  15}).      Aoyoi  ^  i»  oAAijAm?*,  \ffatoo$  x*xw,  $vA*$ 

V  .  7w&   K»A3;   iAi|a?   r«V  Oiuy   T*   J^coy  8'  *J*ig.      £tyiai>f  "f"  u  */?<*  taffi' 
iw\?70?,a;  figur  tlffr*  "Ag7<i{,  &ti  ti  ^»i  x>««»t«  aau  hiyn>.      Can   Ss-   be  used 

in  this  kind  of  interrogation  I  fit  ur«m<?     Read,  Znfuun  tm 

j^ij.      So  v.  2.5(i.  'LxiTtn  $»  VanXfli,  *J;  m  iSXtri,  T^ottw  6'  Jw&i^i. 

\  .  B0©\   I4>.   'AAA*  i  Ahkxhx  Tvt$a/i$  a-'  iyutxro  ',    OP.  Ilfaoxo?  tj  fl-onJ* 

wfltii4^  iKvi^vK  lytlt.     Is  ktwipmtm  Teal.  We  should  rather 

have  expected,  n/Aewi?  yt  vaiXl  vxi&f  i£tyjfi  ^t.    1  xt  to 

the    son    of  tin  1'i/nj:-,.       ()i    perhaps,    n.A'.TTo'.,-  -/I    KftftJt    T*»C3f,  ov 

TriQv*.'  iyv.     It  may  be  observed,  that  in   the  answer  U)  a  question,  71 
signifies yeSj  as  in  th<  cample.    See  Suppl.  K*0,  1  !' 

-57o,  7. >>>,  7  <»(>-     Iph.  Aul.  $26,  7-1,  13ft?,  iVr.     In  the  follow; 

we  have  changed  T  into  I*.  Suppl.  133.  ©H.  'AAA*  £*>*k  laW* 
A^yiwt«  Ko^tff  ;  A  A.  Tu&r  71,  n«fcvi>iix«  Ti  7Z  ®r>@x.yi>u.  1  'f-  A'  7W< 
Wid  PoljftOUM  the  Th'i'on      I|'h.  T;iiU'.  74.     OP.  0gi*  •    »J-:7«  <rxi.'* 

5^*5  i^Tii^i»»a ;    I1T.   T*»»  xaT0a»oiT«»   7'  ootfx&Ui*  £iw.      The    particle   >f 

also  signifies  yes,  when  the  second 

made  by  the  first  speaker »ppl«  it»i .  oh.  E^v* 

}$*»    timtvcruf  art    tv$ov}>iaf.      AA.  *0  05    71   qroAAwc   ^-i?i   ^TfaTi?A:;TScj. 
Vet,  which  ha\  i<  t  of' immy  ■  Mr.  (l.u- 

an  rin.  ndetioo  ol  .Mr.  Person's,  t  c'r.Ta.  vsA^t,  tbt  •;•  of  whicf 

we  do  not  p'rrriwr.     Toe  particle  in  is  to  b  vitb  «r«Ws^ 

i       ,      356,  <Sc 

V.  90 J.  "Oflr<n?  tu  KASItil  or-^/.at  T?;  7*m»gia<  A»|>«»ris>    1*    >5|  fatrofAirl 
0x^Sd^ov.      Read,    tJ    hA«»ov    il^us   t5{  truTy^'ix^.     See    Iph.    A.Ui. 
where  .Markland  has  restored  o/*f«*  tor  oro^wt  on  the  authority  of  all  rhc 

MSS. 

V.  t)18.  "oi'  trn  7**At^i*h  OpyaTrCf,  ijwyttnf  imi>     Omnei  iliiUui,  ifiif. 

a  transcriber  a  niuch  mure  likely  to  convert  i)*«»  into  ii.-  -^  Into 

■psf,    See  our  observation  on  tpn.  Aul.  isfio,    Forthu  among 

others,  we  prefer  the  common  reading  of  this  passage,     In  the  foUov- 

ing  instance,  the  construction  is  injured    by  the  Ute  of  the  po 

in  ioslea  I  it'  the  primitine  ?  RerncL  417-  Tw»  ^1»  xiyo»r*ir,  «;  &k 

KflCIO*     ^»    (I'U/gO    V>    4<r<K      IxiTJWf     «^>»7#1»*    T4»»  Jl,     ,U^MIV     i^V  K«TH^6t?T*'». 

.  ^&fPta»  t'fAoi/  Y*u,Tnyaf.i>7*i>,  acciLiiirg  m<   "/    '    '. '^  :    Q 
to  the  common  I  it  is  well  known  that  *aT*;- 

yefw  governs  the  jeniteve  ot  the  person  accused,  and  the  accusative  of 

it  a  2  tho 
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Markland's  Etiripidis  Supplices,  $fc. 
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the  accusation.     So  Or.  2fi.  4>o'got;  Y  a&xia*  per  ri  &t?  xa.Ttyo£i?i.     02% 
shotdd  I  accuse  Apollo  of  injustice  ? 

V  .  997*-   OP-   ♦o*(Sofc»    xiTuvffOuf.  6»^*T0*<   *?""/**>•      W»    T»  xfr.pai  tfx- 

#»»»;  fin-dr,  »  «r»yv^i»5y;  lviXiupfiii;  ^paoni»  is  nut  Greek.     Read  then 
T»  Xf '/***  fy *^w>r : 

V.  10-t*.  OP.  £ji  itirtf  **>*?  •'»  X'p>»  »Uu  /fy*ra<;  I*.  '£>*-  6*7 m  yap 
•»3»  iffT   iftot  jmhi.      Head,  £t  J'  fi    -i<  aXXr-«. 

V  l!/j.  1<I».  M»-,Tij*  jiaTJi^yao-arTo  kowwi^' |»^i».      QO.     A-roXXor.  oi*   *» 
»3*^2<x^k  tm1'  frfe)  t»j  ar.  Annjiastuin  !•■  i/uinta  attk  Erfti 
quenuit.    Eqridem  t  rh.il  the  w.n'J 
which  Mr.  Gaisford  has  expunged,  can  hardly  be  spared  without  gome 
other  alteration  of  the  verse.     Ilel.  95.  TEY.  Oixtior  «vrdr  tvXn/ <**/*'  iw* 
fi^o?.      EA.   Mottifr  ;  iml   Ti?  fftf^goi**  tX»i*  t*J*  «»;     Med.  13:3«j.  Owe 
*Vtk  fog  tout*  aj,  "£>A*ir»«  yy»w  "EtX*)  wo©'.      It-  it  were  certain,   that    the 
two  particles  0  ey  could  coalesce  into  one  syllable,  we  si 
sitate  to  propose,  "Av*Ma»,  ov?  h  fSx%&6i$t>i;  frhn  ti;  a>.     The  disposition 
of  0  to  unite  with  r                                        '>■<*,  citycQum,  &c.)  andofov 
to  unite  with  the  preceding  wore"  (as  &  *>£, «?«  ™>  h«J  w,  &c.)  renders  it 
not  improbable  that  the  crasis  which  we  propose  i*  legitimate.      We  are 
unable,  bowtver,  to  produce  any  example  of  it,  except  the  com. 
reading  of  Ale.  ]*)<>",  up'                           little,  reliance  can  r 

V.  121.1.  N».  K«*  «-i*w»  y    wh\;  fxcLtoirrx.     ©O.  tot'    fa$Sg    i'h   WU, 

oihi;  Hci/icri  mkx&Tw.  M.    Tbeo  rity  for w&ic  «rtji£hw  which 

we  recollect  at  pi<  the  following  inscripl  ch  is  painted 

over  one  of  the  doors  of  the  apartments  of  the  Royal   Academy 
mersct  Place :  OYAEIS  AMOY20L  ElIlTft.     If  we  had  been  of  coun- 
sel with   the  author  of  tlie  inscription,  we  should  have  recommended 
MHaeie.     In  the  verse  under  consideration,  the  true  reading  seems  to 
be  *i  Jt.7. 

V.  1480.  "irvtreu  lie  crr»,  %v*  Oia<  ayaA^an,  TaXxt.  xaQifyitrxirra  T  ifirv 
X*s  fyivoti.  So  also  Ion.  1 130.  ®vr%s  It  ymTecir  Ot**f»>,  w  f***po»  yji*,* 
Mint,  irxpZri  Jams  itrrvtrx*  <pl\ai;.      We  believe  that  flO  tin  c  of 

this  form  of  the  imperative  occurs  in  the  forty-four  rein 
plays.  In  the  first  passage,  we  are  inclined  to  read/lTw*  n  r>a»  en>.  So 
jEsch.  Hum.  32.  "It^i  vuKu  \a,xo*rt(.  In  the  Ion,  the  true  reading  ap- 
pears to  be  hmmtk  The  oldest  examples  of  this  imperative  f 
linve  observed,  and  which  we  do  not  suspect  to  be  corrupt,  occur  in 
two  fragments  of  Archestratus  preserved  by  Athemeus:  P.  i,  K."E«rr*r- 
0*1  y  ijvptT;  n  rifaaftf  01  £v>*isttiTH.  P.  56.  C.  'Pvtrxi  x«»  tfvxnru^  tx- 
fxxfefarciy  a-oi  ix»i'*i.     Archestratus  1  ibly  contemporary  with 

Anst.  tic.     riiffi^a^aT«<ra»  and  wipi8iT*w«»  occur  in  a  fra  I    the 

Wttfdyfynt  of  Menander,  p.  120,  ed.  Cler.     In  the  age  of  Menandcr, 
the  Attic  language  was  in  a  state  of  rapid  decline. 


ERRATUM. 

In  No.  12,  pages  447  and  4*9,  for  "  second  hypothesis," 
read  "  several  hyiKjlheses.'* 
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FIXE   ARTS. 

The  Historic  Cillery  of  Portraits  and  Paintings;  or,  Graphic  Imitations  of 
the  finest  Specimens  of  the  Arts,  ancient  nnd  modem,  with  Descriptions  and 
Remarks,  Uiogi-aphicnl,  Critical,  and  Explanatory.  In  7  vols.  tivo.  Con- 
taining more  than  500  outline  Engravings,  executed  with  peculiar  tnste  nnd 
spirit.  Price  ll.  4s.  each  Volume.  A  few  Copies,  printed  in  4to.  may  be  had. 
Price  2l.  5s.  each  volume. 

•jl*  The  Work  will  It-  completed  in  10  or  1?  Volumes.  Vol.  IX.  is  nearly  ready  for 
publiciuion.  The  design  of  the  present  publication  is  to  display,  in  a  small  couipnss, 
tlie  labours  of  the  Hi-  Mltd  with  the  happiest  efforts  of  the  pencil,     it  is  in- 

tettded  to  contribute  to  llie  advancement  of  science,  prvs-  i-uuieraplatiou  of 

the  artist  and  the  connoisseur  spcciaicus  of  the  must  esteemed  works  of  the  best  mas- 
ters, ancient  and  modern,  both  in  painting  :ind  in  sculpture,  mid  by  diffusing  in  a  uo- 
vcl  nnii  lilfcft  ii  n  knowledge  oi  wliitt  tor  ag«u  has  been  appreciated  and  enthu- 

siastically admired,  instil  into  the  mind  of  the  uiero  indifferent  observer,  a  taste  |«r 
lb<  poBtS  arU. 

*  Docti  rotioneiu  aitis  intclliguut,  indocti,  voliiptntem.' — Qulai.  lib.  a.  4. 

AORICULTUltH. 

Account  of  the  Systems  of  Husbnndry  adopted  in  the  more  improved  Dis- 
trict* of  Scotland.    Bf  8ir  Joho  Sinclair,  Bart  ,8vo.    18». 

A  new  edition  of  Tusscr's  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good  Husbandry.  8vo; 
15s.      ttu.     21.  2. 

Planter's  Kalendar,  or  the  Nurseryman  aud  Forester's  Guide.  By  W.  Ni- 
col.    8vo.     15s. 

Further  Oba«-rvatii*ns  on  the  Present  State  of  Agriculture  in  the  Southern 
nf  Ireland, &c.     By  It.  Trimmer.     8vo.     4s„ 

Memoirs  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society.  Number  I.  to  be  con- 
tinued quaiterly.    8vo.    3s. 

Observations  on  the  Influence  of  Soil  and  Climate  upon  Wool ;  from  which 
is  deduced  a  certain  and  easy  method  of  improving  the  quality  of  English 
clothing  wool,  and  preserving  the  health  of  sheep.     8vo.    7s. 

Hints  on  the  Formation  of  Gardens  nnd  Pleasure  Grounds.  4to.  plain,  St  8s. 
coloured,  31.  IS*.  6d. 

An  Essay  on  the  Utility  of  Soap-Aslwis  as  a  Manure,     lgmo.     Is. 

BJOCRAFUY. 

Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  J.  B.  Bossuer,  Bishop  of  Menu. 
S.  Butler.    Crowu  8\'o.     7s. 

Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Lord  Chancellor  Somers.  By  J.  Mad- 
dock,  Esq.     4to.    31s.  6d. 

An  Historical  Sketch  of  the  hist  Years  of  the  Keign  of  Gustavos  Adolpbus 
the  Fourth,  lute  King  of  Sweden.     8vo.     10».  (3d. 

COMMERCE. 

Tables  of  the  Duties  of  Customs  payable  on  Goods  imported,  exported, 
and  carried  Coastways,  with  the  Drawbacks  allowed  on  Exportation  from 
Great  Britain,    tivo.    fie. 
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History  of  tbc  European  Commerce  with  India.    By  D.  Macphc 
90s. 

Report  on  the  Negotiation  between  the  Bon.  .-  and  the 

Public, respecting  the  Renewal  of  tin- <  i  rude 

forTwen  larch,  1794.     By  L  Bruce,  M.P.     4to.     I 

An  Epirome  of  Foreign  Exchanges;  exhibiting  tlto  Nature  of  Exchange 
m'hIi  xinPartf  of  the W  ulntion.     8ro. 

A  General  \  ii  md,  chiefly  tlmt  of  tlie  I 

Forth  and  Midlothian.     JJy  .1    Bald.     livo.     6s. 

Hints  ami  Observati  Uih  Negotiation  far  a  R*  th«* 

East  India  Company's  excUiftivi  racted  from  tbc  Papers  printed 

by  Order  of  the  Courtof  Directors.    8vo.     Is. 

Considerations  on  the  Policy  of  renewing  tin  gee  of  the 

East  India  Company,    B*o.    2s. 

General  Thoughts,  i  in  a  Letter  on  the  Subject  of  tl»e  Renctvul  of 

the  East  Indifl  a  Charier,     --.  ''"I. 

Hints  for  nn  Answer  to  the  Letter  of  tlie  Chairman  aud  Deputy  Chairman 
of  the  East  [ndia Company  to  tbc  Right  Hon.  R.Dundas,    8vo.     2t 

A  Letter  to  EL  Parry  and  Ci  '  .  < Ihainnan  and  Deputy  Chairman 

of  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company.     8vo.     3s. 

Letter  from  tlie  Marquis  Welleslev  i"  iheCouri  of  Directors  of  the  i 
India  Company,  on  the  Trade  of  rndi 

eciation  caused  by  eoflfiioting  Coins;  or  a  Letter  to  the  Eurl  of  Lan> 
derdate.     By  I    I  >l. 

A  Key  to  the  Orders  in  Council.    8vo.     6d. 

DBAJU. 

The  Works  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.     II!  i'h  critical  and   ex- 

planatory Notes,  and  biographical  Notices,  and  including 
never  before  pel  too  now   first  printed  inal  .Ms.  in 

possession  of  the  publishers.     Edited  by  Henry  Weber,  Esq.    11  vol-- 
SI.  8s. 

Turn  Out  :  I        Acts.     By  Mr.  Kcnncy.     8vo.     ?s. 

Tirnour  tin.  'lunar;  u  Al<  io-Drama,  iu  Two  Act-,  as  performed  at 

Garden  Theatre.    By  M.  G.  Lewis.    8vo.    i,. 

House  of  Motville;  a  Drama,  in  Five  Acts,  as  performed  at  the  Lvr t 
Theatre.     By  1.  take,    Bvo, 

Tragedies,  ul  Moddaten,  Agamemnon,  Lady  Macbeth,  Antoiiia,  an<i  Clytem- 
nestra.    By  John  Gait,  Esq.    Royal  8vo.  lv..    4to.    U.  I 

r.l)l-e.vT;i 

An  English  Expositor,  on  a  New  Plan.     I  loyd.    l8mo.     2s. 

Miscellaneous  English  Exercises.    ByJ.  Hort.     l  _'•>">      .'-  nd. 
P.  Virgilii  M;i  i, secundum  Heyiiu  Textum.     lt!mo.    Gs. 

A  N<       Sj    U  m  .it'  Arilbii' 

A  p%n         '    rlet  to  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Porteus,  the  lute  Lord  Bishop  of 
London,  oi  ic  Poor.     By  \V 

Firsl  of  Genet  i  ill  Languages. 

St.  Quentin.     iSmo.     3s.  6d. 

An   Address  to  the  Public,  in  recommendation  of  the  Mndras  System  of 
ii.    By  the  Rev.  J.  N.Hollii  8vo.    2s.  od. 

The  Harrington  School;  being  an  illustration  of  the  principles,  practices, 
aim  i  obw  system  of  instruction,  in  facilitating  die  uligious  and 

moral  iusrri  the  poor.     By  Sir  Tbotnas  Barnard,  Bart.    Bvo,     -is. 

The  Elements  uf  the  Art  of  Drawing  in  its  various  Branches  ■.  illustrated 
with  fifty-one  engravings,  phuo  and  coloured,  containing  one  hundred  sui- 
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from  the  greatest  masters,  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Students  in  general.  By 
George  Hamilton,  Drawing  Master.    27s.  half  bound. 

Latin  and  English  Vocabulary,  on  Simple  yet  Philosophical  Principles.  By 
I.  Jones.     12mo.    4s. 

Address  to  a  Young  Lady  on  her  Entrance  into  the  World.  12mo.  2  vols. 
12s. 

GEOGRAPHY.  '  ^ 

The  Fourth  Volume  of  a  COMPLETE  SYSTEM  of  ANCIENT  and 
MODERN  GEOGRAPHY.  By  JAMES  PLAYFAIR,  D.  D.  Principal  of 
the  United  College  in  St.  Andrews,  and  Historiographer  to  the  Prince  Re- 
gent. 4to.  21.  2s.  boards.  This  Volume  contains  a  Geographical  and  Topo- 
fraphical  Description  of  Germany,  Poland,  Prussia,  Graecia,  and  Turkey,  in 
lurope;  accompanied  by  seven  large  sheet  Maps,  accurately  constructed  and 
elegantly  engraved.  % 

*#*  \oluine  I.  II.  and  III.  with  the  Maps,  may  be  had  as  above ;  and  the  Fifth 
and  Sixth  Volumes,  which  complete  the  Work,  will  be  published  in  the  course  of  next 
Winter.    The  Maps  will  form  an  elegant  Atlas. 

Picturesque  Representation  of  the  Manners,  Customs,  and  Amusements  of 
the  Russians  :  illustrated  by  one  hundred  copper-plates,  beautifully  coloured 
from  the  original  drawings ;  with  an  accurate  explanation  of  each  plate  in 
English  and  French.  By  John  Augustus  Atkiuson.  3  vols,  imperial  folio. 
151.15s. 

A  General  Atlas  of  the  World.  By  James  Wallis.  The  maps  coloured. 
Folio.     21.  2s.  half  bound. 

An  Account  of  the  Conquest  of  the  Isle  of  France,  or  Mauritius  and  Bour- 
bon; with  some  notices  on  the  history,  soil,  products,  defences,  state  of  popu-  - 
lation,  and  political  importance  of  those  islands.     2  vols.  8vi      8s.  Cd. 

China,  its  Costume,  Arts,  and,  Manufactures;  edited  from  the  Collections 
of  M.  Berth],  with  additions,  &c.  4  vols.  8vo.  8  plates,  plain  31.  3s.  coloured 
41. 4s.  • 

A. compendious  System  of  Modern  Geography,  Historical,  Physical,  Politi-' 
cal,  and  Descriptive;  with  a  Series  of  correct  Maps.  By  Thomas  Myers,  A.  M. 
of  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woqlwich.    8vo.    7s.  6d. 

HISTORY. 

A  Narrative  of  the  principal  Events  of  the  Campaigns  of  1809,  10,  and  11, 
in  Spain  and  Portugal.    By  Cant.  Stothert.    8vo.    8s. 

Chronological  Abridgment  of  the  History  of  England.  Vols.  III.  and  IV. 
By  M.  de  Moleville.    8vo.     if.  6s. 

Sir  J.  Froissart's  Chronicles  of  England,  France,  Spain,  &c.  &c.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  J.  Bourchier,  Lord  Berners,  with  Memoirs  of  the 
Translator.     2  vols.  4to.     7l.  7s. 

A  History  of  the  Long  Parliament,  with  plates.  By  J.  May,  Esq.  4 to. 
11.  lis.  6d. 

Historic  Anecdotes,  and  secret  Memoirs  of  the  Legislative  Union  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  By  Sir  J.  Barringlon.  Part  IV.  4to.  11.  fs.  or 
royal,  2l.  2s. 

A  Narrative  of  the  most  interesting  Events  in  modern  Irish  History,  from 
original  manuscripts  and  scarce  tracts.  By  the  Rev.  C.  O'Conor,  D.  D. 
8vo.  7». 

Populorum  etUrbium  selecta  Numismata  Grxca  ex  a?re  descripta  et  figuris 
illustrata.    By  W.  Harwood.    4to.     11.  5s. 

A  Succinct  History  of  the  Geographical  and  Political  Revolutions  of  the 
Empire  of  Germany,  or  the  principal  States  which  composed  the  Empire  of 
Charlemagne,  from  his  Coronation  in  814  to  its  Dissolution  in  1800'.  By 
Charles  Butler,  Esq.  '  Royal  8vo.    12s. 
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The  Statutes  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  M  Ceo. 
III.  1811.    Vol.11.  Part  1[.    *to.    Ida. 

Kvcry  Man  Ins  own  Lawyer,  or  Complete  Law  Library.  By  T.  William* 
8ro.     148. 

Prosecution  of  A.  Rcid,  Esq.  on  false  Charge*  of  Perjury,  by  W.  Tsylor, 
Esq.  of  the  Opera  House.     flvo.     2s.  6d. 

Essay  on  AqtWtk  Rights,  or  Law  of  fishing.   By  J.  Schultze.    8vo.   5s.  6A- 

Remarks  upou,  and  proposed  Improvements  of,  the  Bill  for  Parish  Reg. 
By  S.  Partridge.     8vo.     2s. 

A  Practical  Abridgment  of  the  Laws  of  th(  ■    .  relative  to  the  Im- 

port, Export,  and  Coasting  Trade  of  Great  Britain  and  her  Dependencies, ex- 
cept the  East  Indies;  including  a  Statement  of  the  Duties,  Drawbacks,  And 
Bounties,  i  ind  allowed;  the  whole  interspersed  with  Orders 

ia  Council,  and  brought  up  to  January,  181°.     To  he  continued  at  the  end  of 
each  Session  of  Purliruueut.     By  Charles  Pope,  Controlling  Surveyor- 
Warehouses  in  Bristol,  and  Author  of  the  Compendium  of  the  Warehousing 
Laws.     JJvo.     ll.  Is. 

The  Present  State  of  the  Laws  between  Debtor  und  Creditor.  By  W. 
llmehiu.     8vi».     tfs. 

The  whole  Law  relative  to  the  Duty  and  Office  of  a  Justice  of  Peace  :  con> 
prising  aUn  the  Authority  of  Parish  Officers.  Originally  compiled  by  Thomas 
Walter  Williams,  Esq.  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  The  third 
edition,  re-arranged,  considerably  enlarged,  and  otherwise  improved.  By  U- 
Ntittall  Torolins,  I ■'■>•;.     4  rols.  Hvo.    31.  l'Js. 

A  Legal  on  the  Statute  1st  William  and  Mary,  chap.  18,  called 

the  Act  of  Toleration.     8vo.     2s. 

Origin,  Progress,  and  present  State  of  the  Bankrupt  LftW9,  hoih  in  England 
anil  Ireland.     By  W.  Christian.     Vol.  I.     JJvo.     1'Js. 

Report  of  tluB  Trial  of  J.  Bellingbam,  Esq.  fur  the  Murder  of  the  Right 
Hon.  S.  Perceval.     By  W.  Hodgson.    8ft*.     fl.  6d: 

A  (iuide  tnthe  Hustings  and  the  House  of  Commons;  or.  Voter  sod  Can- 
didate's Pocket  Companion.  In  three  Parts.  With  Occasional  Notes.  B  v  » 
Gentleman  of  the  Inner  Temple.     12mo. 

MATIIF.MATICS. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Resolution  of  the  higher  E  By  W.  Ix-a, 

Principles  ot  Perspective;  h  -b  of  some  Irish  Antiquities. 

i 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Plane  Astronomy.    By  Robert   ■ 
A.  M.  F.  It.  S.  Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Cnius  College,  Cambridge.     8vo. 
hue  paper  11. 

The  Twelfth  Numh«  r  of  Leyboum's  Mathematical  Repository;  con 
to  the  Mathematical   Questions  proposed  ia  Number  X. 

the  Irreducible  Case  of  Cabk  Equations.    3.  New  Properties  of  the 

Sectin'i'-    \  Indeterminate  Problems,    5.  Oo  the  Ellipse  aod  Hyperbt— 
On  the  ELoots  of  Bextatiooi  of  all   D  7.  Proptuies  of  the  Ri; 

angled  triangle.    8.  Continuation  of  Le  Gendre's  Memoir  on  Elliptic  Ti 

9.  A  Series  of  new  Questions  to  be  answered  in  a  su' 
Number.    8vo. 

M EDICTS >. 

Observations  on  the  contracted  Tntestiuum  Rectum,  and  the  Mode  of  Treat* 
ment.     By  W.White.     12mo.     3s.6<l. 

Cases  of  Apoplexy  and  Lethargy,  with  Observations  On  thfe  Comatose  Dt> 
eases,     By  W.  Cheyne.    8vo.     8s, 
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Principle*  of  Pbvsioloscirnl  and  Physical  Science,  comprehending  the  End* 
for  which  aniftnttBd  Beings  were  created.     By  R.  Seaman  10&.  6d. 

A  Seriesof  Plates  on  the  Brain,  with  RctWencc*  exhibiting  the  Appearances 
of  that  Organ  in  the  diBereni  Stngeiof  Dissection.  By  Alexander  Ramsay 
M.  D.  Edinburgh,     fto.     ll.  Is. 

MILITARY. 

Proposals  for  the  Formation  of  a  Corps  of  Lancers.  By  J.  Drourrill*. 
10s.  oil. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Mounting  of  Naval  Ordnance;  showing  tha 
crue  principles  o?  construction  fbt  the  carriages  of  every  species  of  ordnance. 
By  Lieutenant-Colonel  V\m.< '-  4to.     IOs 

Detail  of  the  Line  Moseniastta  prescribed  in  His  Majesty's  Regulations,  ex- 
emplified in  eighty-live  Manoeuvres,  with  Diagrams.   By  J.  Palmer.   8vo.    14*. 

MlSt£LLA.\t008. 

THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  ROYAL  SOCI- 
ETY OF  LONDON,  from  the  commencement  in  1665,  to  the  year  1800, 
abridged;  with  Notes,  and  biographical  UtustratlOUS.  By  Charles  Hultou, 
LL.  D.  P.  R.S.  George  Shaw,  M.D.  F.  R.S.  F.  L.  S.  '  Richard  Pearson, 
M.D.  P.  B.  A.   In  18  vols.  iu>.    381.  6s.  6d. 

%•  The  extreme.  diiTkulty  of  procuring  a  COmpfele  set  of  tlio  Trans  ACTtoits  or 
the  Roy.*  l  dooiSTTi  whli-h  con  irfnalW  traa  tsand  discoveries 

in  every  branch  of  mn»  mm r.ntivi-  sud  experimental  knowledge,  baa  linn 

caused  n  reprint  of  tluit  nalu.iblc  Work  li»  be  most  eagerly  ilcsired.  It  hus  conse- 
quently been  several  I  lad,  but  ui  often  ubmidoned  on  000001)1  ef  the  im. 
IMBSB  exji:  ii.-v.  At  i  trained  to  publish  the  pre*  at  Abridgement  of 
tha  Work,  which,  by  containing  every  communication  of  value,  should  bccoiua  a  com- 
plete awl  satisfactory  substitute. for  the  Original, 

Almost  all  llit  Plates  ''t  the  Original  Transactions  »re  retained,  ntu\  accurately  r<:- 
tngrnved. — To  each  volume  of  the  present  Work  sire  added  two  useful  Tubles  ol'Con- 
teetS,  "  copious  Index,  and  illustrulive  .\olei  throughout. 

History  of  tin;  Royal  Society,  from  its  institution  to  the  end  of  the  18lh 
Century.  By  Thames  Thomson,  \1.  I).  F-  R.S.  L.  and  K.  In  MM  vol.  4to. 
Si,  ?».  or  on  fine  royal  paper,  31.  18s. 

%•  Thi*  Work,  which  completes  the  plan  of  ihr  Abridged  Edition  of  the  Phtloso- 
phical  Transaction*,  contains,  in  it»  AppendiSi  two  cumphic  IJ»t»  of  the  Fellows  of 
the  Royal  ■  liiuiiunto  the  present  time:  one  urran^ed niphabe- 

tically-  the  Other  in  duonoJugicul  order. 

Calamities  of  Authors;  including  some  Inquiries  respecting  their  Moral 
and  Literary  Characters.  By  the  Author  of  "Curiosities  of  Literature."  In 
2  vols,  post  8v<».    16s.  hoards. 

The  TraveUeVa  Guide  through  Scotland,  ami  its  Islands.  In  1  rol.  12mo. 
a  new  Rdition,  with  32  Plates  of  Tours,  Views  of  principal  Seats,  iec  10s.  6ds 
boards. 

The  Edinburgh  Annual  Register,  for  IS  10.     In  2  vols.    ll.  4s. 

%*  The  volumes  for  1808  and  1609  may  also  be  had  of  the  publishers,  and  of  all 
Site  booksellers. 

Bunv  on  the  Preservation  of  Shipwrecked  Person*,  with  n  descriptive  Ac- 
count of  the  Apparatus,     i  inby.    Hvi>.     ids.  fid. 

The  works  complete  of  Achnn  Smith,  LL.  D.  1'.  R.  S.  of  London  ami  Kdin- 

ining  his  Inouiry  into  the  Nature  ami  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of 

mh.s;  Theory  of  BAmnl  Sentiments,  fawjs,  asd  IfiaoeUeJMOni  Pieces; 

with  an  Account  of  hit  'Life  and  Writings,     By  Professor  Dugald  Stewart. 

£  vols.  8vo.    3i 

Catalogue 
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Catalogue  of  the  Harleian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  with  Indexes  of 
Persons,  Places,  and  Matters.  4  vols,  folio,  81.  8s.  Indexes  of  Persons, 
Places,  and  Matters,  separate,  21.  2s.  By  authority  of  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Treasury. 

Letters  on  Marriage,  on  the  Causes  of  Matrimonial  Infidelity,  and  on  the 
reciprocal  Relations  of  the  Sexes.  By  Henry  Thomas  Kitchener.  2  vols. 
12mo.  16s. 

Of  the  Management  of  Light  in  Illumination ;  together  with  an  Account 
of  a  new  portable  Lamp.     By  Benjamin,  Count  of  Rumford,  F.  R.  S.  8vo.  Is. 

Persian  Recreations,  with  Notes,  and  some  Account  of  Two  Ambassador! 
from  Iran  to  the  Court  of  James  I.  and  George  III.  By  Philoxenus.  8vo. 
6s.  6d. 

Robert  Triphook's  Catalogue  of  a  Collection  of  Old  Books,  many  of  which 
are  of  great  rarity  and  curiosity,  comprising  upwards  of  one  thousand  select 
articles.     8vo.     Is. 

Letters  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley  respecting  the  College  at  Fort  William. 
Svo.     2s.  6d. 

Gymnasium,  sive  Symbola  Critics.     By  Dr.  Crombie.     2  vols.  Svo.     11.1s. 

The  Cambridge  University  Calendar  for  the  Year  1812.     12mo.     5s. 

The  Claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics  considered,  with  reference  to  the  Safety 
of  the  Established  Church.     8vo.    5s. 

An  Account  of  the  Proceedings  at  the  Green  Man,  Blackheatb,  February 
22,  1812,  when  an  Auxiliary  Bible  Society  was  established.     Svo.     Is.  Gd. 

Ebrietatis  Encomium;  or,  the  Praise  of  Drunkenness.     Foolscap  8vo.  7s. 

Ornamental  Designs  after  the  Manner  of  the  Antique;  composed  for  the 
use  of  Architects,  Ornamental  Painters,  Statuaries,  Carvers,  Casters  in  Me- 
tals, Paper-makers,  Carpet,  Silk,  and  printed  Calico  Manufacturers,  and 
every  trade  dependent  on  the  Fine  Arts.  By  an  Artist.  The  whole  of  the 
plates  executed  by  Joseph  Jeakes.    4to. 

A  Brief  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  premature  Decay  in  our  Wooden  Bul- 
warks, with  an  Examination  of  the  means  best  calculated  to  prolong  their  du- 
ration. By  Richard  Perriisg,  Esq.  Clerk  of  the  Cheque  to  his  Majesty's  Yard 
at  Plymouth.     8vo.    3s. 

The  Friend ;  a  series  of  Essays.     By  S.  T.  Coleridge.     Royal  8vo.     18s. 

Essay  on  perfect  Intonation,  with  a  separate  Volume  of  Music.  By  I.  Lis- 
ter.    4to.    ll.  5s. 

Observations  on  the  Character,  Customs,  and  Superstitions  of  the  Irish; 
and  on  some  of  the  Causes  which  have  retarded  the  moral  and  political  Im- 
provement of  Ireland.     By  Daniel  Dewar,  A.M.     8vo.    10s.  6d. 

The  History  of  Printing  in  America,  with  a  Biography  of  Printers,  and  an 
Account  of  Newspapers.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a  concise  View  of  the  Dis- 
covery aud  Progress  of  the  Art  in  other  Parts  of  the  World.  By  Isaiah  Tho- 
mas, Printer,  Worcester,  Massachusets.     2  vols.    8vo.     11.  8s. 

Public  Disputation  of  the  Students  of  the  College  of  Fort  William,  in  Ben- 
pal,  before  Lieu  tenant-General  George  Hewett,  Vice-president  and  acting 
Visitor  of  the  College,  in  the  absence  of  the  Gevernor-geoeral ;  together  with 
the  Lieutenant-general's  Discourse,  17th  August,  1811.     8vo.    Is.  6d. 

An  Account  of  a  particular  Preparation  of  Salted  Fish  to  be  used  with 
boiled  Rice,  or  boiled  Potatoes,  for  the  purpose  of  lessening  the  Consump- 
tion of  Whcaten  Bread.  By  Richard  Pearson,  M.  D.  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians.    8vo.    Is.  6d. 

NATURAL   PHILOSOPHY. 

Tracts,   Philosophical   and   Mechanical.      By  Jo^n  Whitehurst,   F.R.S. 
With  a  Portrait  and  4  folio  Plates.    4to.     9s. 
Outlines  of  Natural  Philosophy ;  being  Heads  of  Lectures  delivered  in  the 

University 
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University  of  Edinburgh.     By  John  Playfair,  Professor  of  Natural  Philoso- 
phy in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.     1  vol.  8vo.    9s. 

NOVELS. 

El  Diablo  Lojuelo;  or,  the  Devil  on  Two  Sticks:  in  Spanish.  18rao. 
4s.  6d. 

Liberal  Critic:  or,  Memoirs  of  H.Percy.    By  T.  Ashe.  S  vols.  12ino.  ll.  Is. 

Laura  Blundell  and  her  Father.    3  vols.  12mo.     15s. 

Confessional  of  Vnlombre.     By  Mrs.  Stanhope.     4  vols.  12rao.     ll.  9s. 

Tales  of  the  East.     By  J.  Weber.    3  vols,  royal  8vo.     31.  18s. 

Velina.    A  Moral  Tale.     2  vols.  12mo.     10s.  6d. 

Marian.     A  Novel.     3  vols.  12  mo.     15s.  l 

Notoriety;  ot\  Fashionables  Unveiled.     3  vols.  12 mo.     18s. 

The  Lennox  Family ;  or,  What  do  you  think  of  the  World  ?  3  vols.  12mcv 
18s. 

I  Says,  Says  I.     By  Thinks-I-to-Myself.     2  vols.  8vo.     10s.  66. 

The  Castles  of  Wolfnorth  and  Mont  Eagle.  4  vols.  12 mo.  ll.  4s.  or  on, 
fine  paper,  ll.  14s.  , 

The  Eve  San  Marco.    A  Romance.     3  vols.  12mo.     ll. 

The  Magdalen;  or,  the  Penitent  of  God  stow,  an  historical  Novel.  3  vols. 
12 mo.     16s.  fid. 

The  Vindictive  Spirit.    A  Novel.     4  vols.  12mo.     ll.  Is. 

A  Set  Down  at  Court,  including  a  Series  of  Anecdotes  in  High  Life.  4  vols. 
12mo.     11.  Is. 

Temper;  or,  Domestic  Scenes.  A  Tale.  By  Mrs.  Opie.  3  vols.  12mo. 
ll.  Is. 

Gotha;  or,  Memoirs  of  the  Wurtzburgh  Family.     2  vols.  12mo.     13s. 

Edwy  and  Elgiva.  A  Romance  of  the  Tenth  Century.  4  vols.  12aio. 
.11.  Is. 

Traits  of  Nature.    By  Miss  Burney.    5  vols.  12mo.     ll.  10s. 

I'll  Consider  of  it.     A  Tale.     3  vols.  12mo.     ll.  Is. 

Bouverie,  the  Pupil  of  the  World.     5  vols.  12mo.     11.  7s.  6d. 

The  Loyalists.     Au  Historical  Novel.     By  Mr.  West.   S  vol9.  12mo.  lL  Is. 

PHILOLOGY. 

'  Chart  of  Ten  Numericals  in  Two  Hundred  Tongues,  with  a  descriptive 
Essay.     By  the  Rev.  R.  Patrick.     8vo,    5s. 

'  An  improved  Spanish  Grammar,  designed  for  every  class  of  learners,  but 
•specially  for  self-instructors.  By  L.  J-  A.  M'Henry,  a  native  of  Spain. 
12mo.    8s.  bound.. 

Grammar  of  the  Malayan  Language,  with  an  Introduction  and  Praxis.  By 
I.  Marsden.    4to.    21s. 

Exercises  on  the  Syntax,  and  Observations  on  some  peculiar  Idioms  of  the 
Greek  Language.  By  George  Dunbar,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.    8vo.    7s.  6d. 

A  Hebrew  English  Lexicon.     By  the  Rev.  W.  II.  Baukcs.     8vo.    10s.  6d. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Idioms  of  the  French  and  English  Languages.  12mo. 
7s.  bound. 

A  Greek  Grammar,  aud  Greek  and  English  Scripture  Lexicon ;  containing 
all  the  Words  which  occur  in  the  Septuagint  aud  Apocrypha,  as  well  as  in  the 
New  Testament.    By  Greville  Ewing.     Royal  bvo.  l5sJ 

POETAY. 

Portugal.    A  Poem.     In  two  Parts.    4to.    15s. 

British  Scenery;  a  .poetical  Sketch.    4to.    4s. 

Poems  on  Miscellaneous  Subjects,    fc.il.--  •   ■  • 
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Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage.    A  Romance.     By  Lord  Byron.    4to.    ll  JQf. 
'  8vo.    Vi*. 

laud's  Helicon.  A  Collection  of  Pastoral  and  Lyric  Poem*,  fir*t  pub- 
lished at  the  close  of  the  rcicn  or"  Elizabeth.  To  which  is  added,  a  biogra- 
phical futtl  critical  [ntmdection.     ',m 

The  Emerald  Isle.  A  Poem,  with  Notes,  Historical  and  Biographical.  Bt 
Charles  Phillips,  Esq.  Containing  a  trigblj  finished  Portrait  oflsnan  King  of 
Ireland.     1  vol.  -ito.    16-.  boajn 

Metrical  Effusions :  or.  Verses  on  various  Occasions.     8ro.    lOs. 

Poems  Rural  aud  I)  anemic      By  T.  Hareer.     Crown  8vo.     7a. 

Dr.  Syntax's  Tour  in  Search  of  the  Picturesque.  A  Poem.  8vo.  11.  ls.oi 
•ithnut'the  Plates,    i 

Themes  of  Admiration.      A  Poem.     By  R.  Hemming.       7s.  fid. 

The  Sufferings  of  the  Primitive  Martyrs.  A  Prise  Poem.  By  Franc* 
Wranghani,  M.A.  Member  of Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     8vo.    2*. 

A  letter  from  Athens  to  a  Friend  in  England.     4to.     II. 

Drury's  Ream,  •,  the  Drama  versas  the  Menagerie.     8ro.    2s.  66. 

Pleasures  of  Human  Li fr.     A  Poem.      Bv  S.  Vardeli.     4to.    15s. 

Domestic  All  .  :  other  Poems.     By  I,  Browne.      12mo.     7s. 

Oxonian*.     A  didactic  [Vein.     8vo.    8s. 

Tributary  Stanzas  to  the  Memory  of  \N!:r:tn  ;  ilo. 

luresque  Scenes;  or,  a  Guide  to  the  Beauties  of  the  Highlands.  Bt  W. 
Carey.     8ro.    8s. 

The  Elegy  of  an  aged  Hermit.     *f  o. 

Verses  preiixed  to  the  Defence  of  Poesy,  the  Induction  to  an  Heroic  Poem, 
also  Verses.     Royal  4to.     10*.  tid. 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Remarks  on  the  Extension  of  Territory  which  has  taken  place  in  India, 
with  reference  to  the  renewal  of  the  Charter.    8vo.    Is.  6d. 

Remarks  on  the  leading  Arguments  in  favour  of  Catlwlic  Emancipation. 
By  J.  Burges.    8vo.    3s.  ' 

Observations  on  the  Circulation  of  Individual  Credit,  and  on  the  Banking 
jfystem  of  England,     flvo.     2s. 

The  Crisis;  or,  ihn  rTfiHrTim TnitTigiiiifin     8vo.    98.04 

Remarks  suggested  by  Lord  Sadmontb'f  late  Attack  on  the  Act  of  To! 
tion.     8vo.    Is.  6(1. 

Refutation  of  a  Statement  of  tie  Penal  Laws  which  aggrieve  the  Homaa 
!  ioa,     Ovo.    3s. 

Marquis  Wdlesley's  Speech  on  the  Motion  of  Earl  Fit/.williatn,  Jan.  30, 
181 9.     8vo.    2s. 

W,  Wellesley  Pole's  Speech  ou  the  Motion  of  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount 
Morpeth,  Feb.  3,   181-2.     Uvo.    2s.  Gd. 

A  Jitter  to  bit  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  on  the  Necessity  of 
adopting  a  new  S  I  i nance  and  Revenue.     8vo.    2s. 

Truth,  being  an  Appeal  to  the  present  Crisis  to  every  loyal  patriotic  Bri- 
ton.    8ro.    4s. 

The  Prince  and  the  Talents;  or,  his  Mock  and  real  Friends  contrasted, 
flvo.     Is. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Proceedings  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  during  the 
Reign  of  his  present  Majesty  George  III.     8vo.    3s. 

Further  Defence  of  Abstract  Currencies.     By  J.  Wilson.     8vo.    3>.  dd. 

Brief  Thought*  on  the  present  Slate  of  the  Currency  of  this  Country. 
8ro.    2s. 

The  Dispute  with  America  considered,  iu  a  series  of  Letters  from  a  Cos- 
mopolite to  a  Clergyman.    8ro.   5s.  6d. 

Three 
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Three  Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  Congress,  Nor. 
1811.    Hvo.    5ft. 

Mr.  Canning's  Speech  on  Lord  Morpeth's  Motion,  Feh.  .1,  1812.     8vt>.    Ss» 

PA  Letter  from  the  Marquis  Wetlesley  to  the   Government  of   Fort    m 
George,  relative  to  the  new  Form  of  Internal  Government  established  there. 
8vo.    2s. 
A  Letter*  to  W.  Roscoe,  Esq.     By  J.  Merrit.     8vo.    2s.  (3d. 
Reply  to  the  above.    By  W.  R.  Esq.     8vo.    2*.  Gd. 

A  Refutation  of  M.  M.  de  Montgnillard's  Display  of  the  Situation  of  Great 
Britain,  in  the  Year  1811.     By  Sir  John  Jen  is   White  Jervis,  Burt.     8vo. 
♦      ts.   Gd. 

•     A  Letter  to  the  Prince  Regent  on  the  ultimate  Tendency  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Claims.     8vo.    2s.  6d. 
Cursory  Reflections  on  Political  and  Commercial  Topics.     By  John  Gall; 
author  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  iVc.     8vo.    2s.  I ''i. 

A  Letter  respectfully  addressed  to  the  Right.  Hun.  George  Rose,  M.  P.  re- 
specting Registers  of  Births,  Baptisms,  Marriages,  and  Funerals.  By  tin* 
Itev.  C.  Datibetiy.    8vo.    Is. 

Authentic  Correspondence  and  Documents  relative  to  the  late  Negociutioiu 
for  the  Formation  of  an  AduiiniMrutiim.  Published  by  the  Marqui9  Welles- 
ley  and  the  Karl  of  Moira.    8ro.    :5s.  6d. 

Essays  toward  illustrating  some  Elementary  Principles  relating  to  Wealth 
and  Currency.     By  John  Pete*  I  ■rmr.  Esq.     Svo.    G«. 

Observations  upon  the  Past  and  Present  State  of  our  Currenc-v.     fivn, 
-3s.  Gd. 
*  Anecdotes  of  British  and  Spnuish  Heroism  at  TariiYa,  in  Spaiu,  during. the 
|ale  memorable  Siege.     8vo.    eft, 

American  Documents  relative  to  Mr.  Henry's  Mission;  collected  and  re- 
printed.    8vo.     Is. 

A  Letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  relative  to  the  India* 
<Army.     8ro.    Is.  Gd. 

,    Earl  of  Donoughmnre's  Speech,  April  21,   1812,  upon  the  Roman  Catholic 
"Petition.     8vo.    2s.  Gd. 

Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  April  24,  1812,  on  Mr.  Grat  tan's  Mo* 
<ion.     By  J.  Foster.     8vo.     Is.  Gd. 

Twelve  letters,  addressed  to  the  Right  Hun.  S.  Perceval,  on  the  present 
Magnitude  of  the  British  Navy.     By  J.  Manduson.    8ro.    2s,  Gd. 

TBtOLOr.Y. 

Suspicions  of  the  Tendency  of  the  present  Bible  Societies.     8vo.    la. 

Answer  to  Ward's  Errata  of  (h«  Protestant  Bible.  By  the  Rev,  Mr.  Grier. 
|to.     15s.  fine  paper,  ll.  Is. 

Considerations  respecting  the  British  and  'Foreign  Bible  Society.  By  a 
Clergyman.    8vo.    Is. 

D  of  Churchmt'u.  who  become  Members  of  the  firitish  and  Fo- 
reign Bible  Society.    By  the  Rev.  J.  Otter.     8vo.    Is. 

Twelve  Sermon*  on  various  Subjects.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stokes.  8vo, 
10s.  Gd. 

K  Observations  on  select  Places  of  the  Old  Testament,     lly  the  Rev.  J.  Van- 
ttart.    8ro.    5s. 
The  Bishop  of  Chichester's  Sermon  before  the  House  of  Lords,  Feb.  5, 
912.     4  to. 
Vindication  of  the  Presbvterinn  Form  of  Church  Government,  as  professed 
hi  the  Standards  in  the  Church  of  Scotland.     By  S.  Brown.     12mo.    5s. 

The  I'stlrus  Evangelised,  in  u  continued  Explanation,  wherein  are  seen  the 
liuiij  »J"  Divine  Truth,  the  Harmony  of  the  Old  and  New  Testamcot,  and 
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the  peculiar  Doctrines  of  Christianity,  in  agreement  with  the  Experience  of 
Believers  in  all  Ages.  By  Richard  Baker,  D.  D.  Hector  of  Cawstou,  in  Nor- 
folk.    8vo.    12s. 

History  of  Dissenters,  from  the  Revolution  in  1688,  to  the  Year  1808. 
Vol.  IV.    8vo.    13s. 

Lectures  upon  Portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  intended  to  illustrate  Jewish 
History.     By  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hill.     8vo.    12s. 

Prayers  for  private  Families.     By  II.  Worthington.     8vo.     Is. 

The  Welsh  Looking-Glass;  or,  Thoughts  on  the  State  of  Religion  in  Nortli 
Wales.     8vo.    Is. 

Reports  of  the  General  Meeting  at  York,  for  the  Purpose  of  forming  an 
Auxiliary  Society  in  Support  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.     8vu. 
Is.  6d. 
4,      The  Doctrines  of  Calvinism  defended;  in  a  Letter  addressed  to  a  person  of 
different  sentiments.     8vo.    Is.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Government,  &c.  of  the  Church,  in  which  the  Diviue 
Right  of  Episcopacy  is  maintained.     12mo.    4s. 

The  Sermons  of  Dr.  Edwin  Sandys,  formerly  Archbishop  of  York;  with  a 
Life  of  the  Author.  By  Thomas  Dunham  Whitaker,  LL.  D.  F.  S.  A.  Vicar 
of  Whalley,  in  Lancashire.     8vo.    15s. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Consequences  of  neglecting  to  give  the  Prayer  Book 
with  the  Bihle.     By  Herbert  Marsh,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S.    8vo.    fis.  6d. 

A  Short  Address  to  those  Members  of  the  Established  Church  who  contri- 
bute their  influence  and  support  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Societr. 
8vo.    3d. 

Catalogue  of  Bishops;  containing  the  Succession  of  Archbishops  and, Bi- 
shops of  the  Provinces  of  Canterbury  and  York,  from  1T68  to  the  present 
Time.     8vo.   2s.  6d. 

Remarks  on  Dr.  Marsh's  Inquiry  into  the  Consequences  of  neglecting  to 
give  the  Prayer  Book  with  the  Bible.    8vo.    4d. 

The  History  of  the  Patriarchal  Age,  and  of  the  Jewish  Nation.     8vo.    9s. 

Lectures  on.Scripture  Miracles.  By  William  Bengo  Collyer,D.  D.  8vo.  12s. 

Practical  Sermons.  By  J.  Atkinson  :  with  a  Life  of  the  Author.  2  vols. 
8vo.    II.  Is. 

Forms  of  Prayer,  and  other  Services,  selected  for  the  Use  of  Families,  &c. 
By  II.  Budd.     8vo.    5s.  • 

The  Rights  of  Conscience,  asserted  and  defended,  in  reference  to  the  mo- 
dern interpretation  of  the  Toleration  Act.  .  By  Thomas  Belsham.     8vo.    2s. 
\        A  Collation  of  an  Indian  Copy  of  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch,  collected  by  the 
■\iiev.  C.Buchanan,  D.D.     By  Mr.  Yeates.    4to.    9s.  6d.  . 

Sermons  on  Important  Subjects.  By  Owen  Manning,  B.  D.  late  Preben- 
dary of  Lincoln,  Rector  of  Peperharrow,  Vicar  of  Godalmiug,  and  author  of 
the  History  of  Surrey,  and  also  of  a  Saxon  Dictionary.    2  vols.  8vo.    16s. 

Pure  and  Undefiled  Religion.  A  Sermon.  By  Robert  Young,  D.D. 
M.R.I.  A.     8vo.    2s. 

An  Examination  of  Dr.  Marsh's  Inquiry  relative  to  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bihle  Society.     By  the  Rev.  William  Deal  try.     8vo.    3s.  6d. 

Three  Letters  on  the  Subject  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society;  ad- 
dressed to 'the  Rev.  Dr.  Marsh,  and  John  Coker,  Esq.  By  the  Right.  Hon. 
Nicholas  Vansittart.     8vo.    2s. 

The  Works  of  the  Rev.  W.  Huntingdon,  S.  S.  Minister  of  the  Gospel  at 
Providence  Chapel,  Gray's  Inn-lane,  completed  to  the  Close  of.  the  Year 
1806.     20  vols.  8vo.    12l. 

The  Design  of  God  in  blessing  us.  A  Sermon,  preached  at  Salter's  Hall. 
Bj  John  Styles.    8vo.    2s.  6d. 
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Sermons  on  various  Subjects,  and  Letters  to  an  Undergraduate  at  the  Uni- 
versity. By  the  late  Rev.  William  Alplnmsus  Oumi,  To  which  are  prefixed. 
Memoirs  of  his  Life.     By  Isaac  Saunders,  A.M.    8vo.    10s.  tid. 

Four  Sermons,  preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  in  Novem- 
ber, 181 1,  on  the  Excellency  of  the  Liturgy ;  prefaced  with  an  Answer  to  Dr. 
Marsh's  Inquiry,  respecting  u  The  neglecting  to  give  the  Prayer  Book  with 
the  Bible."  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Simeon,  M.  A.  Fellow  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge.    8vo.    6s. 

History  of  the  Translations  which  have  been  made  of  the  Scriptures  from 
the  earliest  to  the  present  Age  throughout  Europe,  Asia,  Africu,  mid  Ame- 
rica.    By  H.  Marsh.     8vo.    4s. 

Essay  on  the  Authenticity  of  the  New  Testament.  By  the  Rev.  I.  Gyle*. 
8vo.    48. 

The  Fathers,  Reformers,  and  Public  Formularies  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, in  Harmony  with  Calvin,  and  against  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.    8vo.    os. 

Practical  Discourses  concerning  Christian  Temper.  By  the  Rev.  I.  Evans. 
S  vols.  l2mo.     10s. 

Selections  of  Psalms  and  Hymns  for  Public  and  Private  Use.  By  Vf. 
Turner.    18mo. 

A  Sermon,  preached  at  Ncwiugton  Green,  May  17,  on  occasion  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  J.  Lee.     By  the  Rev.  T.  Rees.    Ivo.  Is. 

A  Father'*  Reasons  for  being  a  Christian,     8vo.    10s.  (id. 

Discourses  delivered  at  the  Bampton  Lecture,  at  St,  Mary's,  Oxford,  181?. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  Mant.     8vo.    12s. 

The  Order  of  the  Holv  Communion,  with  Directions  for  administering  and 
the  receiving  ihc  Sncrainent.     12mo.    24.  cJd. 

Holy  Biography ;  or,  the  Sunn's  Kalendar;  with  a  short  Account  of  the 
moveable  Feastsand  Fasts  observed  in  the  Church  u( England.      lfimo.    t». 

Devotional  Family  Bible;  containing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  with 
Notes  and  Illustrations.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Fawcetr,  D.  D.  2  vols.  410.  5l.  5s. 
Royal,  81.  ns. 

Charge  delivered  to  the  Chapter  of  St.  David's,  by  the  Bishop,  July  30th. 
1811.    8vo.    5s. 
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A  Description  of  Fonthill  Abbey,  Wiltshire;  illustrated  by  Views. 
16«.     MO.    25s.    or  imperial  Ito.  with  proofs  on  India  paper,  31.  2s. 

Relics  of  Antiquity :  or,  Remains  of  Ancient  Sculpture  iu  Great  Britain; 
with  descriptive  Sketches.  By  I.  Prout.  4to.  ll.  10s.  imperial  4to.  4l.  4s. 
Etchings  of  Tenby;  incltKhag  many  authentic  Edifices  which  have  been 
destroyed!  mid  intended  to  illustrate  the  most  striking  peculiarities  ineaily 
Flemish  Architecture;  with  a  short  account  of  that  town,  uud  of  the  princi- 
pal buildings  iu  iis  neighbourhood.  By  Charles  Nurris,  Esq.  4to.  40  plates. 
II.  lis.  6d.  boards. 

View  of  the    Political   State   of  Scotland  at    Michaelmas,    1811  :   compre- 
hending the  Rolls  of  the  Freehold**,  an  Abstract  of  the  Sets  or  Conditions 
of  the  Royal  Burghs,  and  a  State  of  the  Votes  at  the  Inst  Elections  througb- 
■tland.    To  which  i«  prefixed,  an  Account  of  the  Forms  of  Procedure  at 
Elections  to  Parliament  front  thtCouuri  targha  of  Scotland.  8vo.l5s. 

History  Of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  tile  i   the  Three  Choirs  of 

Gloucester,  Worcester,  and  Hereford,  and  of  the  Charity  connected  with  it. 
To  which  is  prefixed,  a  View  of  the  Condition  of  the  Parochial  Clergy  of 
this  Kifijidum.  from  the  earliest  Times.  By  the  Rev.  Daniel  LyiO&J,  M.A. 
F.  R.S.  1.  S.  A.  Rector  of  Rodmarton,  in  die  County  of  Gloucester.  8vo. 
7s.  Gd.    A  few  copies  on  large  paper,  12s. 
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Ancient  History,  of  South  Wiltshire.     Part  III.  and  final.      By  Sir  B.C. 
■ 

OUr rvations  and  Remarks,  during  Four  Excursions  made  to  various  Pant 
of  Great  Biitu  -11,     By  I.  Webb.    8vo.    10s.  6d. 

■ 

A  General  History  and  <  '-age*  and  Travels, arranged  in  sys- 

tematic order:  forming  a  complete  Eli  i;m  and  progn 

viu;ti"n>n,  Discovery,  and  (  ea  and  Land,  from  the  earliest  ages 

M  itie  present  I  '■  •  and  F.  A.S.  Edinburgh 

lostrated  by  Maps  and  Charts.  No.  XI.  price  6s.  T<  terly. 

Voyages  and  Travels  in  the  Years  1809,  1810,  and  lull;  containing  Sta- 
tistical, Ceeamerctalt  and   Miscellaneous  -ns  on  Gibraltar,  flettfi* 

I  irki  j  r.  31.  3s. 

Obse  rid  Retnerki  t   Excursions  made 

rious  pails  of  Gieat  Biitnin,  in  tiic  Years  lblO  Bjf  Daniel  Carlesi 

A  Passage  from  (lie  Island  of  Cape  Breton  across  the  At- 

JanticOcean,  in  the  W inter  of  IfOfl  3d. 

The  Second  Part,  containing  Greece,  E^ypt,  the  Holy  Land,  &c.  of 
Travels  in  ti  of  Euro]  Vfrtce.     By    :  Daniel 

Clark,  I.L  D.  Professor  of.  Mineralogy  in  the  University  of  Cm  .  4io. 

- 

lltkluyt's  Collection  of  Voyages,  &c.    4to.   Vol.  V.   31.  3s. 


NEW  I: 
Imported  by  J.  C.  De  BopfE,  Nassau-Strut,  Sofia. 

Almanach  de  riJnivcrsiU!  !  6s, 

de  Saxe  Gotho.    10s.  6d. 

Ecclesiastique  de  France.    Cs. 

• — In:  |  ll.  is. 

Anatomic  du  Gladiatcur  Combattant,  appliquablo  nux  Beaux   Arts,  Ouvragt 
de  format  grand  en  folio,  or  in*  do  89  planches,  cartonne.    81. 

Annates  do  Mw  .  >\c  1810.    lvol.  8vo.   Plates  ll. 

An.  I'raucoist,  Jain,  7s. 

Archives  des  Deconvertes  et  Invention-,  oouveHea  lutes  en  1841.  8vo.  19s. 

Campo  Santo  di  Pisa.    Folio  Antlantique,  38  engravings,  in  a  port-fobo. 
34l. 

Charlcnu  Par  Millevnrcc.      UJmo.     6s. 

CbexBliers(les)de)aTahlc  ••  de  Lesser.  lOmo.  6%. 

Opuscules  dc  Meoecine  Pratiqaee  par  h  Docteor  Fi  7s.  6<L 

lion  graven  es  de  Peintore,  Sculp- 

ture, &0.  meutionnesdnna  le  Ilnpport de  1'Ir.stitut.  tto.  No<  1.  16s. 

Ditto.     1 

CoAnoisaancn  des  Temi  poef  VM9,    8s. 

Ditto, ■ !' 

tnConversatH  i,  Poemey  per  I'AbM  Delille.     18rao.  with  plates.  ft«. 
_  Descri  ^  les  Brevets  d'lnven- 

tiou,  ile  1  e  ment  et  d'importm.ion.    Par  Aiolard.     4lo.    Vol.1,  with 

Les  Deux  Kites  Naturelles,  Roman.     Far  Mad.  Guenard.    4  vols.     ll. 
rJictioiiu  ll.  10s. 

des  f  a  da 

Chii  i|. 

Diotiuj  juui  re.  Topographique  des  environs  de  Paris.   8vo.    12s. 
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Des  Dispositions  Innees  de  PA  me  et  de  PEsprit.  Par  Gall  et  Spnrzbeim. 
8vo.    12s. 

Emilia,  ou  la  Ferine  des  Appenins,  Roman,  par  Mad.  Armande  Holland. 
•S  vols.    15s. 

L'Espagne  en  1808,  ou  Recherches  en  ce  Royaume.  Par  Rehsues,  traduit 
de  PAllemand.    2  vols.  8vo.    11.  4s. 

Essai  sur  la  Langue  Armenienne.    Par  Bellaud.     8vo.    12s. 

Essai  sur  la  Rage.    Par  Lalouette.    8vo.    16s. 

Essai  sur  les  Merinos.     Par  Giron  de  Buzareiugues.     8vo.    5s. 

Essai  sur  PEtat  de  PItalie  sous  les  Goths.     8vo.    10s. 

Etudes  d'Ombres,  a  PUsage  des  Ecoles  d'Architecture.  Par  Stanislai 
PEveille\    4to.  plates.    16s. 

La  Famille  d'Almer,  Roman.     2  vols.    10s. 

St.  Julien,  Roman.    4  vols.    11, 

Floricom,  ou  PHomme  a-la-mode.     2  vols.    10s. 

Georges  et  Clary,  Roman.    2  vols.    10s. 

Histoire  de  Geneve.     Par  Picot.     3  vols.  8vo.    II.  16s. 

-  des  Arts  en  France,  prouvee  par  les  Monumens.    Par  Alex.  Le- 

noir.   4to.  with  1  vol.  in  folio  of  plates,  51.  5s. 

•  Histoire  du  JeuneComted'Angelli,  Roman.   Par  P.  V.  D.  M.    2  vols.  10s. 
Histoire  Genealogique  des  Maisons  Souveraines  de  PEurope.    3  vols.  8vo. 

11.  16s. 

Histoire  Generale  des  Ordres  de  Chevalerie.  4to.  vellum  paper,  No.  1. 
with  coloured  plates,  4l.  4s. 

Histpire  Philosophique  des  Progres  de  la  Physique.   3  vols.  8vo.    11.  lis.  6d. 

Iconograpbie  Grecque.  Par  Visconti.  3  vols.  4to.  with  a  folio  volume  oT 
plates,  211. 

QuelquesIdeesnouvellessurleSysteme  dePUnivers.  ParMarechal.  8vo.  10s. 

Le  Jeune  Major,  Roman.     Par  Ponnet.     4  vols.  12mo.    11. 

L'Incendiedu  Monastere,  Roman.    4  vols.    11. 

Institutions  de  Physique.    Par  Sage.    3  vols.  8vo.    ll.  lis.  6d. 

Introduction  a  la  Geologic  Par  Breislak,  traduit  de  PItalien.  Par  Ber- 
nard.   8vo.    18s. 

*  Isaured'Aubigne,  Roman.    4  vols.    ll. 

Itineraire  de  Cantin  au  Mont  Calvaire,  en  passant  par  la  Rue  Moufle- 
tard,  &c.    8vo.    8s. 

Ladislas,  Roman.    5s. 

Lecons  de  Mineralogie,  donnees  au'  College  de  France.  Par  Delamethrie. 
2  vols.  8vo.    11.  10s.  s 

Lettres  inedites  He  Voltaire  a  Mad.  de  Lutzelbonrg.    8vo.    7s. 

Manuel  des  Haras,  ou  Systeme  de  Regeneration  des  races  de  Chevaux. 
Par  Pichard.     12mo.    6s. 

Mehaled  et  Sedli,  Roman.     Par  le  Baron  de  Dalberg.    2  vol.    10s. 

Melanges  de  Critique  et  de  Philolugie.  Par  Chardon  de  la  Rocbette.  S 
vols.  8vo.    11.  16s. 

Ditto,  vellum  paper. 

Meraoire  sur  une  Institution  Pieuse,  &c.  Par  le  Docteur  Wiirtz.  8vo.  3s- 

Ditto,  vellum  paper.    6s. 

Memoires  de  Chirurgie  Militaire,  et  Campagnes  de  D.  S.  Larrey.  3  vols. 
8vo.  plates.    21.  2s. 

M£moires  de  la  Margrave  de  Bareith.    2  vols.  8vo.    ll.  Is. 

-* Militaiies  et  Historiques  de  Rochambeau,  uncien  Marechal  de 

France.    2  vols.  8vo.    ll.  4s. 

Memoires  sur  la  Formule  Barometrique  de  la  Mecanique  Celeste.  Par  Ra- 
mood.    4to.    ll.  4s. 
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Memoires  sgr  la  Reunion  des  Tuileries  au  Louvre.    Par  Baltard,  large  fo- 
lio, with  plates,  41.  4s. 

Merveilies  et  Beautes  de  la  Nature  en  France.    Par  Deppiny.    1 2mo.    8s. 
Mceurs,  Usages,  et  Coutumes  des  Othoinans.    6  vols.  l8mo.  with   plates, 

Mon  Opinion  sur  les  Aerolites.     Par  Marechal.    8vo.    Is.  6d. 

Neila,  Roman.    2  vols.  12mo.     10s. 

Notice  sur  la  cour  du  Grand  Seigneur.    Par  Beauvoisin.    8vo.    5s. 

Nouveau  Cboix  de  Synonymes  Francois.    Par  J.  B.  Le  Roy  de  Flagia.    2 
vols.  8vo.     11. 4s. 

Nouveaux  Proverbes  Dramatiques.    Par  Carmontel.    2  vols.  8vo.     1L  Is. 

Nouvelle  Doctrine  Cbirurgicale.    Par  Leveille\    3  vols.  8vo.    21  2s. 
.  Odes  d'Horace,  traduits  en   Francois.     Par  Vanderbourg.     vol.    1.  8vo* 
15s. 

Opere  di  Scultura  e  di  Plastica  di  Ant.  Canova.   4to.  with  frontispiece,  vel- 
lum paper,  ll.  Is. 

Histoire  Naturelledes  Pigeons.   Par  Madame  Knip,  folio,  15  Numbers,  on 
vellum  paper,  with  beautiful  coloured  plates,  471.  5s. 

Pyrotechnie  Militaire.    Par  Ruggien.    8vo.  plates,  12s. 

Recherches  sur  I'Organisation  de  la  peau  de  rHomme.    Par  Gaul  tier.    8vo> 
3s.  6d. 

Du  Regne  de  Louis  XI.  et  de  son  influence.    Par  Dumesnil.   8vo.    5s. 

Repertoire  Bibliograpbique  Universel.    Par  Peignot.    8vo.    18s. 

Le  Spectateur  Francois  au  XIX.  siecle,  8vo.    12s. 

Statique  Geometrique.    Par  Peyrard.    8vo,    4s. 

Sur  la  Non-existence  dela  Maladie  Venerienne.    8ro.    7s. 

Tableau  des  Productions  Nature!  les  de  la  France.   8vo.    5s. 

Tableau  Uistorique  .et  Pittoresque  de  Pans,  avec  figures.    4to.  27  Num- 
bers.   281.  7s. 

Tables  Abregees  et  Portatives  du  Soleil.    Par  Zacb.    8vo.    7s. 

Tablettes  Cbronologiques  des  Maisons  Souveraines.    18mo.    9s. 

■  Geneatogiques  des  Dues  de  Bade.    8vo.    10s  6d. 

Le  Testament,  Roman.    Par  Auguste  Lafontaine.    5  vols.   ll.  5s. 

Traits  de  l'Art  de  fabriquer  la  Poudre  a  Canon.    Par  Bottee  et  Rifiault, 
.  1  vol.  4to.  with  a  volume  of  plates,  SI.  13s.  6d. 

Traite  de  Mecanique.    Par  Poisson.    2  vols.  8vo.    ll.  8a. 

— —  de  Statique.    Par  Lerbey.    8vo.    8s. 

Traites  Elemen taircs  des  Calculs  difigrentiel  et .  integral.    Par  Da  Bour- 
guet.    2  vols.  8fo.    ll.  12s. 

Trois  Nouvelles.    2  vols.    10s. 

Voyage  a  Geneve  et  dans  laValliedeChamonny.     Par  Lescltevin.  8vo.  9s. 

Voyage  Pittoresque  a  l'Be  de  France,  &c.    Par  Gilbert.    2  vols.  8vo,  & 
atlas.    31.3s. 

Voyage  Pittoresque  du  Nord  d'ltalie,  folio,  with  tinted  engravings,  No.  L 
Price  18s. 
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A. 

Admiral  (M.\  anecdotes  06  429,430. 

Agriculture,  wretched  state  of,  in  the  interior  of  Brazil,  345. 

All/ania,  line  laudscape  of,  described,  188. 

AU  Pacha,  notice  of,  189- 

Althing,  or  ancient  parliament  of  Iceland,  described,  50,  51. 

America,  effects  of  the  Orders  in  Council  there,  examined,  1 — the  presi- 
dent's message,  ib. — investigation  of  the  complaints  therein  contained, 
ib. — the  policy  of  the  new  principles -of  blockade  demonstrated,  2, 
et  scq. — the  state  of  neutrals  by  the  pPMBttl  waft  3 — Orders  in  Coun- 
cil of  1806,  6— violent  politics  of  Mr.  .leilcrsmi,  ib,  7 — moderation 
of  the  English  government,  7— the  Orders  in  Council  of  1807  issued, 
8 — Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees  of  Buonaparte,  8,  9 — principle  of  the 
English  Orders  in  Council  stated,  9>  1° — negociations  of  the  Ame- 
rican minister  at  Paris,  10— -partiality  of  Messrs.  Jefferson  and  Ma- 
dison for  France,  11,  12 — the  policy  of  the  Eogjuah  Oidersiu  Coun- 
cil vindicated  and  proved  by  their  practical  effects  on  the  commerce 
of  America,  13 — on  that  of  1  'ranee,  14 — on  that  of  England*  15, 
l6 — the  question  of  ilie  rijiht  of  search  for  seamen  examined,  17— • 
precedents  in  proof  thereof,  19,  20 — the  affair  of  the  Lille  Belt 
stated,  21,  22 — origin  of  the  dominion  of  the  sea,  23— the  right  of 
flag,  24 — question  concerning  the  impressment  of  American  seamen 
stated,  25,  26' — certificate!  fraudulently  obtained,  27 — consequent 
injury  to  Great  Britain,  28 — probable  causes  of  the  hostile  conduct 
of  America,  29.  30 — v.  ■  nciicaii  exports  in  1811,  30— esti- 

mate of  the  probable  effects  of  war  between  Great  Britain  and  Ame- 
rica, 30,  31 — causes  of  the  partiality  of  America  to  France,  32 — 
state  of  parties  in  America,  32,  33. 

America  (Spanish  Colonies  in),  present  state  of.     See  Walton. 

Athens,  apostrophe  to  the  ruins  of,  1 85. 

Rabttuf,  anecdotes  of,  417,  418 — his  scheme  lor  a  republic,  418—422 
— his  opinion  on  the  causes  of  the  French  Revolution,  436,  437. 

Baptism  by  laymen,  how  far  recognized  by  the  law  of  England.  See 
Daubency,  and  Nic/mlf,  uij>«. 

Barbauld  (Mrs.)  VUghitat  Hundred  and  Eleven,  a  poem,  309 — plan  and 
imens  thereof.  310 — 312. 

Bears,  accounts  of  taming  them,  69 — I.ivonian  academy  for  instructing 
diem  to  dance,  70. 

Beccaria,  remark  of,  on  capital  punishments,  17*. 

Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees  of  Buonaparte  issued,  8,  9- 

Biographia  Dramalica.     See  Jones. 

Biographic  Moderne,  character  of,  412 — sketch  of  the  French  Revcdu- 
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tion,  413,  et  seq. — anecdotes  of  Robespierre,  417*  431,  432 — of  Ba- 
boeuf,  417,  418 — plan  of  his  republic,  418 — 422 — anecdotes  of  se- 
veral revolutionists,  422,  423 — -of  Danton,  423,  424 — of  Herault  de 
Sechelles,  425 — of  Fabre  d'Eglantine,  ib.  426 — of  Camille  Desmou- 
lins,  426,  427— the  Comte  de  Fleury,  429 — Admiral,  429,  430 — St. 
Just,  432— Fouquier  Tinville,  433— Coffinhal,  ib.  434 — Collot  d'Her- 
bois,  434 — changes  in  the  French  republic  after  the  fall  of  Robes- 
pierre, 435 — 438. 

Biot(M.)  Trait e  Elementaire  a" Astronomic  Physique,  136 — plan  of  the 
work,  137,  et  seq. — singular  phenomenon  in  Egypt,  138— useful  for- 
mulas for  determining  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  a  heavenly  body, 
130,  140— real  estimate  of  La  Place's  discoveries,  141,  142 — motion 
of  the  apsides  of  the  sun's  apparent  orbit.  143,  144 — elucidation  of 
the  moon's  libration,  145 — 147 — simple  method  of  determining  the 
moon's  parallax,  148,  149 — concluding  remarks,  149,  150. 

Blockade,  policy  of  the  new  principles  of,  demonstrated,  2,  et  seq. 

Books,  quarterly  list  of,  224—481 

Bothe  (M.),  observations  on  his  edition  of  Euripides,  445. 

Brazils,  state  of,  on  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal's  emigration  to,  342, 
'  343 — population  of  Monte  Video,  344 — wretched  state  of  agricul- 
ture in  the  interior,  345 — population,  ib. — account  of  the  Island  of 
St.  Catherine's,  346 — of  the  port  of  St.  Francisco,  347 — ana*  of  the 
city  of  St.  Paul's,  ib. — excursions  into  the  mining  districts  of,  350, 
et  seq. — poverty  of  the  inhabitants,  351 — account  of  Tejuco,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  mining  district,  352 — mode  of  obtaining  diamonds,  353, 
354. 

Bright  (Mr.),  perilous  adventures  in  ascending  the  Sncefel  Jokul,  76 — 78. 

Buenos  Ayres  (Junta  of),  contest  between,  and  the  governor  of  Monte 
Videov259,  260. 

Buonaparte,  attempts  of,  to  raise  an  insurrection  in  Spanish  America, 
263,264.  • 

Burning  of  an  Pridian  widow,-account  of,  133 — remarks  thereon,  ib.  134. 

Byron  (Lord)  Chiide  Harold,  a  Romaunt,  180 — sketch  of  its  plan,  ib. — 
fine -description  of  Cintra,  181 — address  to  the  Spaniards,  182,  183 
— apostrophe  to  the  ruins  of  Athens,  185 — beautiful  description  of 
his  voyage,  186,  187 — fine  landscapes  of  Albania,  188 — brief  notice 
of  Ali  Pacha,  189 — reflectons  on  the  present  degraded  state  of 
Greece,  190,  191 — strictures  on  the  metres  of  Lord  Byron  and  of 
,  Spenser,  192 — 194 — detects  in  the  character  of  his  hero,  195 — dan- 
gerous insinuations  against  a  future  state,  1*97 — remarks  on  the  rest 
of  his  work,  198—200. 

c. 

Cagliari,  account  of  a  benevolent  institution  there,  299« 

Capital  Punishments,  how  far  a  preventive  of  crimes,  l64,  165. 

Caracas,  account  of  the  revolution  in,  251 — 253 — 257,  258. 

Carr  (Sir  John)  descriptive  travels  in  Spain,  408 — observation  on  his 

.former  works,  ib. — specimens  of  his  errors,  409 — *H. 
Cassels  (Earl  of),  anecdote  of  his  integrity,  ll6. 
Catania,  account  of  the  Benedictine  convent  at,  303. 
Catherine  (Empress),  remarks  on  her  code  of  criminal  law,  175, 176. 
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Ckarch  of  England,  opinion  of,  on  baptism,  as  expressed  in  her  rubrics 
and  canons,  202 — 204 — 209,  et  seq. — the  expression  *  baptized  into 
the  CAurck  of  England  examined,  221,  222.  * 

antra,  poetical  description  of,  181. 

Ckrgy,  remarks  on  the  marriage  of,  g3 — clerical  celibacy  considered, 
98—101. 

Coffinhal,  anecdotes  of,  433,  434. 

CoUot  d'Herbois,  anecdotes  of,  434. 

Commerce  of  America,  how  affected  by  the  Orders  in  Council,  13 — of 
France*  14 — of  England,  13,  10*. 

Cooke  (George),  history  of  the1  reformation  im  Scotland,  107 — the  au- 
thor's qualifications,  J. 09 — plan  of  his  work,  110 — strictures  on  its 
execution,  120.     See  Scotland. 

Creoles,  prejudices  of,  243  and  note. 

Criminal  Law  of  England,  efforts  of  Sir  S.  Romilly  for  reforming,  159, 
lfSO — its  present  state,  l6"0 — consequent  laxity  of  the  criminal 
courts,  with  remarks  thereon,  160 — 163 — the  threat  of  death',  how 
far  a  preventive  of  crimes,  164,  10*5 — instances  of  juries  finding  the 
Value  of  things  stolen  to  be  less  than  its  real  amount,  and  why,  166", 
167 — considerations  on  penal  sanctions,  170 — what  discretionary 
powers  ought  to  be  reserved  toacriminal  court,  170 — 172 — opinions 
of  Beccaria  and  Voltaire  on  capital  punishments,  1/3,  174— shame 
and  civil  disabilities  the  best  resources  of  a  penal  code,  177 — sug- 
gestions for  improving  our  criminal  law,  177 — 179- 

D. 

Danton,  anecdotes  of,  423,424. 

Daubeney  (Dr.),  reply  to  Sir  J.  Nicholl  on  lay  baptism,  201 — review  qf 
his  reasoning,  200 — 209 — baptism  by  persons  not  ministers  of  the 
Church  of  England  during  the  Rebellion  admitted  toJ>e  valid,  2ip 
— 219,  220 — baptism  of  dissenters  admitted  to  be  valid  by  Bishop 
Butler  and  Archbishop  Seeker,  211 — analysis  of  Dr.  Daubeney  s 
attack  on  Sir  John  Nicholl,  212—21(5 — the  judgment  of  the  ancient 
church  on  the  baptism  of  heretics,  217 — different  from  that  of  the 
Church  of  England  on  baptism,  217,218,219 — the  Doctor's  ex- 
pression '  baptized  into  the  Church  of  England'  examined  and  refuted, 
221,  222 — remarks  on  his  preposterous  zeal,  233. 

Desmoulins  (Camille),  anecdotes  of,  426",  427. 

Diamonds,  method  of  procuring  in  Brazil,  353,  354. 

Dominican  convent,  account  of  one,  pretended  to  be  found  in  West 
Greenland,  53. 

E. 

Edge-worth  (Miss),  tales  of  fashionable  life,  329 — improvement  of  the 
present  over  her  former  volumes,  ib.  330 — its  excellencies  and  defects 
pointed^out,  330 — comparison  of  Miss  Edge  worth  with  some  former 
novelists,  331,332 — analysis  of  the  fables,  333,  et  seq. — sketches  of 
Irish  manners,  337,  338— 341. 

Egedc  (Bp.),  discoveries  of,  in  West  Greenland,  53,  54. 

Egypt,  singular  phenomenon  in,  138. 

England,  commerce  of,  how  affected  by  the  Orders  in  Council,  15,.  l6V 

Euripidit  Tragcedioe,  cum  notis  Jer.  Marklandi,  441 — estimate  of  MaYlfc. 
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land's  skill  as  a  critic,  ib.  442—  manuscripts  collated  by  him  for  his 
edition.   443 — improvements  in  this   edition,  444— observations 
Bothe's  edition,  445 — extracts  and  en  the  Supplices,446 

— 454 — of  the  [phigenja  In  Aulide,  455 — 458 — of  the  Iphigenia  in 
Tauris,  40*1,  r/  teq; 

Eceleigk  (Dr.),  lermOM  »f,  293 — remarks  on   the   different    classes  of 
sermons,  i"/».— character  of  Dr.   F.vcleigh's,  ib.  294 — extra* 
then  on  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  2*M,  295 — on  the  study  of 
the  Scriptures,  2£)(>\ 

Exportt  (American),  value  of,  in  1811,  30 — exports  and   imports  of 
England  during  6  years,  15,  l6\ 

r. 

Fabre  d'Eglmtf'mc,  anecdotes  of,  425,  426. 

Flag  (Right  of),  asserted,  24. 

J  hunt  (O  .inecdotcs  of,  429. 

(Republic  of),  account  of  its  revolution,  370—373. 
France,  commerce  of,  how  affected  by  the  Orders  in  Council,   14 — 

sketch  of  the  French  Revolution,  413,  et  set]. 
Fucus  Pabnaius,  how  prepared  by  the  Icelanders,  6*8, 6°. 

G. 

Gait  (John*)  Voyages  and  Travels  in  various  parts  of  I'urope,  2^7— re- 
marks on  the  author's  plan,  ib.  2<)8 — manners  and  customs  of  the 
Sardinians,  2*)8,  299 — erroneous  accounts  of  Sicilian  antiquities,  300, 
301,  302 — Benedictine  convent  at  Catania,  303— progress  in  mo- 
dern Greece,  304,  306— remarks  on  the  government  and  preseut 
state  of  modern  Greece,  306,  307. 

Geysers,  or  boiling  springs  of  Icelaud  described,  80,  83 — Sir  George 
Mackenzie's  theory  of,  I 

Government  of  the  Spanish  American  colonics,  041. 

Grccc,  reflexions  on  the  present  state  of,  Y$0,  i<)i,  306,  307. 

Greenland  (West),  settlement  made  in  by  the  Iceland*  destroyed 

by  pestilence,  ib. — account  of  a  Domil  ent  pretended  to  be 

found  there,  53 — discoveries  of  Bl  ■,  54. 

Grenville  (Lord),  Portugal,  a  poem,  151— obscurity  of  its  plan,   1 
152— descriptions  of  Lisbon  and  Helem  Castle,  153 — poetical  allu- 
sions to  England,  150' — farther  extracts  and  remarks,  157,  159. 

II. 

JJaafner  (M.  J.)  mi/age  dans  la  P/ninsule  occidrntalr  tie  11  re- 

marks on  the  author's  character,  121,  122 — II. 
122— settlement  in   India,  123 — capture  <»1   Sadras  by  the 
123,  124 — real  cause  of  the  famine  at  Madras,  124,  126— -humanity 
of  the  English  government,  126 — subsequent  roguenesofMi  Healher, 
126,  12s  -  iiis  pci 

Indian  affairs  exposed,  1  -account  of  the  burning  of  a  u 

in  India,  133 — plagiarist  author  detected,  135. 

Hcrault  de  Scchclhs,  anecdotes  of,  125. 

Heretics,  babtism  by,  now  considered  by  the  ancient  christian  church, 
219- 

Uidalgo,  achievements  of  in  Mexico,  256,  257. 

Hupaftsofc, 
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HispanioUi,  account  of  the  settlement  of,  236. 

Historian*  (Italian),  remarks  on,  360,  36*1. 

Hodgson  (Robert),  life  of  Bishop  Portcus,  34. — estimate  of  1ms  qualifica- 
tions, 35.     See  Fortius. 

Hooker,  (W.  J.)  travels  it)  Iceland,  48 — description  of  the  Geysers,  or 
hot-springs,  82,  83 — of  the  church  ntThingvulla,  So.     See  Iceland. 

Hard  (Bishop),  character  of,  385,  386— remarks  on  his  character  of 
Bishop  Lowth,  386',  3S7 — and  of  Archbishop  Seeker,  389. 

Huitun  (Dr.)  remarks  on  Sir  J.  Niclioll's  decision  on  lay  baptism,  201. 

I. 

Iceland,  travels  in,  48 — first  discovery  and  settlement  of,  49— division 
of  into  provinces,  50 — constitution,  ib. — account  of  the  alt  fang,  or 
ancient  parliament,  ib.  51 — Advantages  of  their  in-ilar  situuti 
the  Icelanders,  51,  52 — settlement  of,  in  West  Greenland,  52 — de- 
stroyed by  pestilence,  ib. — account  of  a  pretended  Dominican  con- 
vent in  West  Greenland,  53 — discoveries  of  Bishop  Egede,  53,  54 — 
conversion  of  the  Icelanders  to  Christianity,  54— the  Skalds,  and  their 
mythology,  55,  56 — resemblance  between  Runic  and  Welch  poetry, 
56— early  accounts  of  Iceland,  erroneous,  58— patriotic  efforts  of 
Bishop  Tkoriak,  58,  59— ancient  Icelandic  manner  of  perpetuating 
events,  59 — ancient  and  modern  trade  of  Iceland.  60,  6*1 — descrip- 
tion of  Rcikiavik,  the  capital  of  Iceland,  6*2 — dress,  private  life  and 
manners  of  the  people,  02,  04— their  morals,  64 — law  of  property, 
65 — taxes,  65,  66 — articles  of  export,  66",  67 — productions,  6*8 — the 
fvctu  paltnattu,  how  prepared,  6*8,  6*9— taming  of  bears,  6<) — Livonian 
academy  for  dancing  bears,  70 — astonishing  rffecl  log  ice,  .•/'. 

hot  springs  in  Iceland,  71 — singular  voyage*  performed  by  mice, 
72 — abundance  of  foxes,  73 — remarkable  sagacity  of  sheep,  ib. — win- 
ter management  of,  74 — other  animals  found  in  Iceland,  75— -difficul- 
ties of  travelling,  76*,  78 — account  of  the  Snccfel  Jokul,  76",  78-  —de- 
scription of  the  "cysiTs  or  hoi  springs  of  Iceland,  80,  83 — Sir  George 
Mackenzie's  theory  concerning   them,  89  eruptions,  83, 

84 — church  of  Thingvalla,  85 — religious  habits  of  the  Icelanders, 
86 — revolution  in  Iceland,  S7 ~-ad»entur< SS  ofJe  rnsen.  88, 

89 — Simplicity   of  an  Icelander,  S9 — schemes  for  ameliorate 
condition  of  Iceland.  90,  $1. 

of  American  seamen^  qoesiton  concerning,  stated,  25,  26 — 
Fraudulent  certificate!  obtained,  27 — consequent  detriment  to  < 

Britain.  88, 
Inspiration  of  the  scriptures,  remarks  on,  294,  295. 
Italian  Republics,  history  of.    See  Sisnwndi,  n 
Itinerancy,  causes  oi  the  success  *■>(,  38. 

J. 

V.  (King  of  Scotland),  character  and  conduct  of,  il.">,  116*. 
Jrffcrson  (Mr.  President),  violent  politics  of,  6",  7 — His  partiality  for 

Trance.  1 1,  12. 
Jones  (Stephen),  biogi  matka,  282 — notice  of  previous   works 

od  the  English  drama,  282,  285 — Mr.  Heed's  edition  of  this  work, 
2S5,  280 — errors  and  omissions  by  Mr.  Jones,  detected,  287,  289, 
291 — concluding  remarks,  21)2. 

J 01 'j 
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Jorgensen  (Jorgen\  effects  a  revolution  in  Iceland,  87 — his  subsequent 
inures,  SS,  8Q. 

K. 
Knox  (John),  his  assumption  of  the  ministerial  office  considered]  117. 

L 

Languages  ol  i\.<  i  Indians  27- 

Im  Pi  estimate  of  his  discoveries,  141,  14_\ 

Las  Cams,  character  of,  vindicated, 

Latitude  ami  luiagitiule  of  heavenly   bodies,  formula:   foi    detennil 
13«>,  140. 

Lay/  baptism,  examination  of.   See  Daubent*/,  and  NicAoU. 

Uev.  J.)  antiquities  or'  the  Saxon  church,  .92 — the  author 
qualifications  tor  lus  work,  ib. — whether  transubstantiation  was  a  f 
trine  of  the  Saxon  church,  s£.  93    on  the  ma  Lhe  clerj 

93 — Archbi.shop  Parker  vindicated  from  the  authors  abuse,  94 — tis 
porising  accommodations  of  the  I 

95 — the  source  of  their  Protection,  96 — beneficial  effects  of  cbrisf 
anity  on  the  Saxons,  97_- the  autho/s  errom  cleric 

celibacy  exj i,  9S,  101— origin  of  the  m<  nstitute, 

102 — mis  Rtions  on  the  subject  of  transubstantiation,  K 

104 — An  Seeker  and  Bishop  Porteus  vindicated,  104,  105- 

n«  cissiiv  of  union  inculcated,  from  the  proselyting  spirit  of 
man  church,  106,  1 1 '7. 

Liter  :  static  of  in  South  America,  245,246*. 

Lisbon,  poetical  description  of,  ]33. 

Livonia,  academy  1  I  meting  bears,  70. 

La>.  ter  of,  by  Bishop  Herd,  380— remarks  th 

367 — extract  from  his  Letter  to  itarburton,  ib.  3S8. 

M. 

Mtickm-i-:  (Sir  G,  S.)  tour  in  Iceland,  48— account  of  the  geysers  or 
hoi  1.  81 — thai  ruing  them,  83 — description  of  the 

religion-  "/. 

Madras,  real  Cause  0/  the  famine  there,  slated,  124,  126"— bttOMUUl 
the  English  government,  126. 

MarkIauT(Jer.),  estimate  of,  as  a  critic,   l  v\,  4  12—  A1SS.  collected 
him  for  his  edition  of  lCmi 

Matrkm  ol  the  clergy,  retnaiks  on. 

Mam  Js  in  the  interior  of  Urn/il,  342 

"ii  the  Prince    B  ■gen  from  Portugal,  342,34;'- 

gressand  disasters  ol  the  author,  344— population  uf  Alt 
ib. — wretched  state  i    ultuie  in  the  mien  DMDOO 

f6v— account  of  the  islaud  0 

Francisco,  347— and  the  city  <•(  St.  Paul's,  & — cu  itoml 

Lent, 34S — account  of  Mr.  A!  ions  into  the  1 

350,  et  sea. — poverty  ol  <\ —  account 

capital  of  the  miniug  district,  352 — mode  of  procuring  clian 
$53— causes  of  the  failu         1     isioued  by  >  the  Jioutl 

American  ports, 355, 356. 

Mt-rico,  account  of  the  revolution  in,  255,  et  srq,—  distressed  state  < 
257. 


Ukc, 


1812.  index..  4S5- 

Mice,  singular  voyages  recorded  to  be  performed  by,  72. 

Milan  (republic  of),  disputes  with  Pavia,  368— -subdued  by  the  Vis- 
con  ti,  36"9. 

Mines,  of  Brazil,  account  of,  350,  et  seq. 

Monastic  Institute,  origin  of,  101,  102. 

Monte  Video,  account  of,  344. 

Moon,  elucidation  of  the  libration  of,  145 — 147 — simple  method  of  de- 
termining her  parallax,  148,  149* 

Moore  (Thomas),  Irish  Melodies,  374 — strictures  on  songs  and  song- 
writing,  375 — 377 — essentials  of  a  good  song,  ib.  378 — faults  and 
excellencies  of  Mr.  Moore's  Melodies,  ib.  379 — specimens  thereof,, 
ib.— 382.  • 

N. 

Neutrals,  state  of  by  the  present  war,  6*,  7- 

Nicholl  (Sir  J.),  Judgment  of,  in  the  case  of  Kemp  v.  Wickes,  201 — 
state  of  the  case,  ib. — the  import  of  the  Rubric  on  the  burial  of  per- 
sons dying  unbaptized,  202 — whether  lay-baptism  was  ever  recog- 
nized by  the  law  of  England,  ib.  et  scq. — the  law  on  this  subject  be- 
fore and  at  the  Reformation,  203 — the  Rubric,  as  it  stood  in  the  time 
of  James  I.  ib. — in  Charles  II.'s  reign,  204— conclusion  of  Sir  J. 
Nicholl's  argument,  that  lay-baptism  is  valid,  204,  205 — 222 — See 
Daubeney. 

o. 

Orders  in  Council,  effects  of,  examined,  1,  et  seq. — orders  of  1806*  is- 
sued, 6 — of  1 807,  8 — principle  of  the  English  orders,  stated,  9,  10 
— their  policy  vindicated  and  proved  by  their  practical  effects  on  the 
commerce  of  America,  13 — on  that  of  France,  14— and  of  England, 
15,  16. 

P. 

Parties,  violence  of,  in  America,  29,  30 — state  of,  32. 

Patia  (Republic  of),  contests  with  Milan,  368. 

Penal  Laws,  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of,  177 — 179- 

Penal  Sanctions,  considerations  on,  170. 

Population  of  the  Spanish  American  colonies,  240,  241. 

Porteus  (Bishop)  lives  of,  34 — qualifications  of  his  biographers,  35 — 
birth  and  education  of  the  bishop,  ib.  36' — early  productions  of  his 
pen,  ib. — becomes  chaplain  to  Archbishop  Seeker,  ib. — whose  life  he 
publishes,  37 — is  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Chester,  ib. — view  of 
hij>  conduct,  in  discharging  his  episcopal  duties,  38,  39— *-in  counter* 
acting  the  depravity  of  the  times,  39 — in  promoting  the  due  obser- 
vance of  the  Sabbath,  ib.  40 — patronizes  the  society  for  suppression 
of  vice,  41 — his  care  and  exertions  for  christianizing  the  negroes  in 
the  West  Indies,  42 — reflexions  of  the  bishop,  on  the  final  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade,  43 — account  of  his  last  moments,  ib.  44 — review 
of  his  character,  ib. — his  benevolence,  ib. — his  attachment  to  the 
doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  church,  ib,  45 — his  reason  -for  not 
granting  the  claims  of  the  Irish  catholics,  ib. — his  rank  as  a  preacher, 
ib. — literary  attainments,  46 — estimate  of  his  value  as  a  writer,  ib. 
47 — a  distinguished  ornament  of  the  English  church,  ib.  48. — his 
character  vindicated  from  the  aspersions' of  Mr.  Lingard,  105.  • 

Publications, 
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Publications,  quarterly  lists  of,  224 — 481. 

R. 
ra  on.    Sec  Tiotcoc. 
rmation,  history  of  in  Scotland.     See  Scotland. 

Reul  (W.  H.)  Memoir*  of  JoAai/or/re  Tooke,  313 — m  what  manner  .Mr. 
Tooke*!  IKe  ought  to  be  written,  314 — character  of  Mr.  Tooke,  31  j 
—3 17-— estimate  of  his  talents,  318 — remarks  on  his  style,  319 — *n<l 
OQ  bis  [)liil()M>|)liic:il  writings,  320 — examination  of  orti  :»osi- 

tionson  truth,  321—  323—  character  of  his  Diversions  of  Purley. 
—private  life  and  habits,  324,  325—323. 

Republics  (Italian)  of  the  middle  ages,  foundation  of,  366,  &c. — con- 
tests between  those  of  Pavia  and  Milan,  368,  36*9 — revolutions  in  the 
republic  of  Florence,  3/0 — 373. 

Rcvolidi.m,  lingular,  in  Iceland,  account  of,  87 — 89 — in  Spanish  Ame- 
rica, accounts  of,  249,  &€. — their  effects  and  probable  consequence 
considered,  fl6l — Cb'3 — sketch  of  the  French  revolution,  413,  ct  «y. 
— opinion  of  Baboeuf,  "ii  its  causes,  430",  437. 
asserted,  24. 

Right  of  search  fur  seamen.     See  Stamen. 

Roln  1  it,  417 — 431,  409. 

Eomilfy  (Si  1  s.i.  on  the  criminal  law  of  England,  159— retrospect  of  his 
efforts  for  reforming  the  criminal  law,  n'l.  16*0— present  state 
criminal  law,  &— consequent  laxity  of  the  criminal  courts,  and  re- 
marks thereon,  ih.  1  *  •  1  —  Itj.3- — how  far  the  threat  of  death  operates 
US  a  preventive  of  crimes,  considered,  l64,  l65 — ir^tances  of  jurita 
finding  goods  stolen  to  be  of  less  than  their  real  value,  and  wbj 
|6'7  lilt  of  a  guardian  violating  his  trust, 

shop-lifter,  lo*9 — considerations  on  penal  sanctions,    170 — whs 
cruii<>nai\  power  ought  to  be  reserved  to  a  criminal  — 17! 

. — opinions  of  eminent  jurists,  111  what  cases  sentence  of  death  should 
be  inflicted,    172,    &c— Beccaria's  opinion,   ib. — Voltaire's.    174— 
constitutions  of  the  Empre»  Catherine,  175,  176 — shame  an 
disabilities  the  mrces  of  a  penal  code,  177 — suggestions  for 

revising  our  criminal  code,  ib.  179. 

Rtncoe   (Mr.),    L-etters  on    Reform,   265 — estimate  historical 

■'<.  266 — dilleiences  between  the  advocates  of  parliamentary 
reform,  20*8 — examination  of  Mr.  Roscoe's  plans  of  1 
sea. — concluding  ,  2?  1 — 273. 

metropolis  of  Iceland),  described,  6*2. 

Rwtic nod  Welch  poetry,  resemblances  between,  56. 

Russian  Code,  remarki  on,  175,  176". 

S. 

St.  Catherine's  (Uhiut\),  account  of,  346"—  port  of  St.  Francesco,  347— 
city  of  St.  Paul's,  described,  ib. 

SI.  Jr.ii,  anecdotes  of,  432. 

Sardinia,  present  state  oi',  298 — manners,   die.  of  uiaus,  W». 

2.99- 
•■on  Church,  antiquities  of,  92 — tempore 

mung  the   Saxoiiii,  95,  90— influence  of  Clmstia- 
xiitj*  upon  tueni,  97,  98. 

StntbnJ, 
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Scotland*  history  of  the  Reformation  in,  107 — qualification*  of  the  re- 
spective historians,  ih.  108,  10<) — character  of  the  Scotch,  and  slate 
of  the  hierarchy  previous  to  the  Reformation,  111,  112 — origin  unci 
progress  of  the  Reformation,  112 — 114 — character  and  conduct  of 
Jami  9  I.  l  15,  116" — integrity  of  the  Earl  of  Cassels,  ib. — reflexion  on 
the  surrender  of  Wishart,  i//. — on  Knox's  assumption  of  the  ministe- 
rial office,  117 — on  the  demolition  of  religious  fabrics,  118 — the 
right  of  :ta  considered,  1 1.0. 

Scriptures,  observations  on  the  inspiration  of,  2.01,  295— character  of 
their  style,  20G — the  study  of,  enforced,  ib.  297. 

Seamen,  right  of  search  for,  examined,  17,  IS — precedents  in  proof 
thereof,  19,  20 — affair  of  the  Lille  Belt  stated.  21,  22— -origin  of  the 
dominion  of  the  sea,  23 — question  concerning  the  impressment  of 
American  seamen  stated  and  examined.  25 — 28. 

Sicker  (Archbishop),  character  of  vindicated,  104 — remarks  on  Bishop 
Hurd's  character  of  him,  380. 

Shii'p,  anecdotes  of  then  >.agacny,  73 — Winter  management  of,  in  Ice- 
land, 71- 

Siemondi  (M.),  Ilistoirc  des  llfpubliques  llalicnncs  du  Moycn  Age,  357 — 
considerations  cm  the  analogy  between  the  histories  of  ancient 
Greece  and  those  of  Italy  during  the  middle  ages,  ib.  358 — causes  of 
the  neglect  of  Italian  history  during  the  middle  ages,  358  35.0 — stria* 
tures  011  the  Italian  historians,  Sou,  3u  I — qualifications  of  M.  Sis- 
roondi  for  his  work,  3o'2 — 3d' 5 — foundation  Of  the  earliest  republics 
of  the  middle  ages,  36'6* — origin  of  the  independence  of  the  Imperial 
cities,  367 — and  of  the  republics  of  Lombard)-,  ih.  30'8—  contests  be- 
tween the  republics  of  Milan  and  Pa\ia,  ib.— Milan  subdued  by  the 
Visconti,  36"9— revolutions  in  the  republic  of  Florence,  370 — 373 — 
concluding  observations,  374. 

Skalds  (.Icelandic),  account  ol,  and  of  their  mythology,  55, 

ISlave-tradr,  fair-  oIjm  ivaiions  of  Bishop  Warburton,  in,  408,  404. 
Sun.  I'd  J  ok  ul,  B,  steep  Icelandic  mounluin,  described,  ?6     7»s- 
Sfwin  (travels  in).     See  Curr. 
Spaniards,  puetical  address  to,  1K2.  1«3. 
Spanish  Colonics  in  America,  present  state  of.     See  Walton. 
Spencer  {\\.  ft.),  poems,  438 — remarks  on,  with  extracts,  43.9,  440. 
Spenser,  rcuuul.*  on  the  poetry  and  style  of,  193.  104-- 
Spring*  (boiling),  of  Iceland,  described,   80 — 83 — Sir  George  Mac- 
kenxie's  theory  of,  83. 
Suns  orbit,  on  the  motion  of,   143,  144. 

Suppression  of'iict;  society  lor,  patroni/ed  by  Bishop  Porte  us,  41 — le- 
Vefit  resulting  from  its  labours,  ib.  42. 

T. 

Tejvco,  the  capital  of  the  Brazilian  mining  district,  described,  352. 

Thmgxalla,  church  of,  described,  85. 

Thorluk  (Bishop),  patriotic  exertions  of,  for  the  Icelanders,   58,  59. 

Tinvillc  (Fouquier),  anecdotes  of,  433. 

Tooke  (John  Home),  memoirs  of,  313—  in  what  mnnncr  his  life  ought 
to  be  written,  314 — character  of  him,  315—317 — estimate  of  I 
Jents,  318 — remarks  on  his  style,  319— and  on  his  philosophical  writ- 
ing*, 
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mgs,390— his  remarks  on  truth  examined,  321 — 323 — charac: 
bis  '  Diversions   of  Purlcy/  323 — private  life   and    habits,   325— 
32  S. 
Trude,  monopoly  of,  in  Uic  S]  icYTcan  colonies,  S 

Tnwsub*ttvUiatiu>>,  i 

I 

Unbapthcd,  import  of  ihe  tenn,  examined,  202,  ct  seq.     See  Daubtnty, 

Nichisil,  supra. 

V. 

$4. 
-  on  capital  pa  174. 

W. 

Walton  (\Vm.)»   Pr*  of  the  Spanish   cofvnurs,  23a — remarks  on 

Mr.  Walti'li's  qn.i  .  as  a  Wlitl  ■  .lent   "I    !li- 

paniol;>  is  character  of  Lascasas  vindicated,  237,  note — lan- 

i  the  Indians,  237i  238 — vague  accou 
> — account  of  ition  ofti. 

government,  241 — abuses  thereof,  .  .-ejudiccsof/iL 

240,  and  note, — Trade,  a  monopoly  ii.  ish  colon 

are  there,  245,  946 — effects  produced 
invasion  of  Old  Spain  bj  the  in  the  colonics,  24-7,  248 — ac- 

count of  the  resolutions  in  Spanish  America. 
1—253 — 257,  25S  — re 
adventuresof  the  priest  Htda 
!  57— distressed  state  of  Mexico,  ib. — contest  between  the  Jo 
Bttenos  Ay  res  and  the  Spanish  go* 

effects  oi  tiered,  '2(Ji — 203 — mad 

Buonapmic  in  Spanish  America,  detected, 
Watt  probable  consequences  of,  betv.  ■  Britain  and   America, 

stated,  SO,   31. 
U'aiburtiin  (Bishop),    works  of,  by    Bishop    Hurd,    398 — cJuwaCtt 

Wanburtoa,  383—385—392,  393— :i-  a  bishop,  >.v»r — «»»» the  real  va- 
lue of  his  notes  on  Shakespeare,  ":>o — true  account  bona* 
Haninvr's  connexion  ■ith  W'urburton,  891,  3y2 — review  of  Warbur- 
isanautb  f«j. — observations  on  his  style,  - ."  :  —  cha- 
r  ol  his  Divine  Legation  of  M  i  minor 
works,  402 — of  his  sermons, 403 — fine  pas 

ib.  404 — of  his  Julifl  10S — rules  for  the  qualification  of  an  un- 

exceptionable witness,  ib. — notice  of  his  Doctrine  of  Grace,  and  iho 
errors  wbiCh  it  0P| 

Wesley  (John),  character  of,  40& 

Widow  (Indian),  account  of  the  fuming  of  one,  133. 

Witness,  qualiHcations  of  an  unexceptionable  one,  405. 


Loa<kiu  v  C.  1  to  worth, 

bcll->ard,  ToiujiNs-bar. 
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